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ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


While the total number of students has been less than in the preceding 
year, new courses have been inaugurated in many departments to provide for 
the second year of the new Degree Course in Household Science and for the 
first year of the new five-year course in Veterinary Medicine; most of this 
new first-year work is taught by members of the O.A.C. Faculty. 


“N 


Research and extension activities have increased. Continued co-operation 
between departments and also with other groups engaged in agricultural 
research has shown gratifying results. 


In June the College celebrated its Seventy-fifth Anniversary at ceremonies 
which were attended by representatives of many Canadian and American 
universities and by large numbers of alumni and friends. Other meetings 
of unusual interest held at the College during the year were those of the Inter- 
national Federation of Agricultural Producers and of the American Poultry 
Science Association. 


ATTENDANCE 


Of the 685 students enrolled in the regular courses in Agriculture, 647 
were from Ontario, 17 were from the other provinces and 21 came from other 
countries. The total attendance for the year at Macdonald Institute was 127, 
of this number 71 were registered in the One Year Diploma Course, while 56 
enrolled in the Two Year Degree course in Home Economics. 


Summer Courses were given in July and August with an enrollment of 158. 
Other courses dealing with a great variety of subjects and varying in length from 
a few days to three months were held at different periods throughout the year. 


The total attendance in special and short courses was 1,615; the grand 
total attendance in all courses was 2,300. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Continued co-operation among the students of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, the Ontario Veterinary College, and Macdonald Institute has produced 
very fine results in all branches of student activity. The work of the various 
Students’ Councils and the programs of the College Royal and Students’ Chris- 
tian Movement have been carried out with marked success. In addition to 
the regular Sunday evening series of Nine O’clocks, three special Sunday 
evening concerts were presented by the Philharmonic Society, two by the 
Choral Club and one by the College Band. 


The Union Literary Society has just completed one of the most successful 
years in its history. The inter-year debating series was the most extensive 
that has ever been carried out, while the O.A.C.-O.V.C. debating team has 
won the I.U.D.L. Trophy, symbol of victory in the Inter-University Debating 
League of Ontario and Quebec. 


Both divisions, Army and Navy, have reported most favourably on the 
progress made by their respective officer candidates from the O:A‘C- rin the 
past year. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE COLLEGE YEAR 


The Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the founding of the College was cele- 
brated on June 18, 1949. At the same time was held the annual reunion for 
the alumni of the Ontario Agricultural College and the alumnae of Macdonald 
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Institute. In addition to other guests and distinguished visitors, approximately 
1,500 former students were present. 


i i ird Annual 
The Ontario Agricultural College was the scene of the Thir 
General meeting of the International Federation of Agricultural Producers from 
May 31 to June 10, 1949. Delegates representing farmer organizations from all 
parts of the world attended. 


In recognition of his outstanding services to Canadian agriculture, Mr. 
W. R. Reek, M.B.E., B.S.A., President of the Ontario Agricultural College, 
was granted the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by the University of Western 
Ontario at the Commencement held on June 5, 1949. 


The 38th Annual Convention of the Poultry Science Association was held 
July 31st to August 5th at the Ontario Agricultural College with an attendance 
of over 750 poultry specialists and their families from all parts of Canada 
and the United States. 


The first officers’ conference of the Federated Women’s Institutes of Ontario 
was held at the O.A.C., May 2nd to May 6th with six hundred presidents, 
secretaries, and other officers of the various branches in attendance. 


Three teams from the Ontario Agricultural College, coached by the staff 
of the Department of Animal Husbandry, represented Canada at the National 
Intercollegiate Dairy Cattle Judging Contest, Waterloo, Iowa, at the Collegiate 
Live Stock Judging Contest held in connection with the International Live 
Stock Exposition, and at the International Intercollegiate Meat Judging Contest 
at the same show. 


COLLEGE FUNCTIONS 
Baccalaureate Service 


The annual Baccalaureate Service for the graduating classes of the Ontario 
Agricultural College and the Ontario Veterinary College was held in War 
Memorial Hall on Sunday, April 3, 1949. 


Right Reverend George H. Luxton, Bishop of Huron, delivered the sermon. 


Diploma Course Graduation 


On April 8, 1949, graduation exercises were held for the senior class of the 
Two Year Diploma Course. It was the first class to complete the new two-year 
practical agricultural course. 


Convocation for Students in Agriculture 


The first outdoor ceremony in the seventy-five year history of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, held on Wednesday, May 25, 1949, saw the largest class 
in history, 256 students, receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
from Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, Chancellor of the University of Toronto. 


Addresses were delivered by Chancellor Massey and Dr. Samuel Beattie, 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, University of Toronto. 


Macdonald Institute Graduation 


Peet othe graduation ceremonies for students of Macdonald Institute held 
in War Memorial Hall on May 27th, 1949, 54 girls received diplomas presented 
by Dr. W. R. Reek, President of the Ontario Agricultural College. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


During the past year a total of some 13 scholarships and prizes have been 
donated to the College for competition among its students 
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THE WORK OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS AT THE COLLEGE 


The following is a brief resume of the various projects being carried out 
by the departments of the college. More detailed information regarding these 
projects is contained in the Annual Report of the Ontario Agricultural College. 


Depariment of Agricultural Engineering 


Numerous research problems, ranging from the comparison of three methods 
of combining legume seed to the control of starlings by carbide exploders were 
studied by this department during the past year. Work on several long term 
projects such as the problem of dairy barn ventilation and insulation was 
continued and furthered. 


The usual assistance of making drainage surveys was again extended to 
farms during the 1949-50 season. In eastern Ontario 15 drainage field days 
were held with the attendance varying from 100 to 2,500. 


Members of the department assisted at Grassland Days held at Peterboro, 
Cornwall, and Thamesford. Assistance, advice and co-operation were provided 
in staging “Canada’s First Soil Conservation Day” at Brooklyn, Ontario county. 
Contour plowing demonstrations were conducted at the International Plowing 
Match at Burford and at the King and Vaughan Match. 


Depariment of Animal Husbandry 


The past year has seen the continuation of long term departmental projects 
as well as the inauguration of several new studies in the field of Animal Hus- 
bandry. A study, now in its third season, concerned with the reclamation of 
marginal land for the production of beef has proven to be most encouraging. 
The sheep crossbreeding program was continued, results to date indicating that 
there is a definite place for crossbreeding in the profitable production of com- 
mercial lamb in Ontario. Work is proceeding on the supplemental feeding of 
pregnant sows. There is now definite indication that an approved ration 
influences the birth weight of pigs. 


One of the most important aspects of the department’s extension activity 
continues to be its participation in dairy herd classification. 


Department of Animal Nutrition 


Extensive studies were again conducted by this department into the many 
phases of animal nutrition. These studies included the following: the use of 
commercial animal protein factor supplements in poultry rations as studied 
by growth experiments, hatchability studies using commercial A.P.F. supple- 
ments along with an all vegetable protein diet, use of homogenized condensed 
fish in poultry rations, nutritional requirements for successful reproduction of 
swine. 


Work was continued on the analyses and determinations of Riboflavin, 
Niacin, Panthothenic acid, Folic acid, Choline, Thiamine and Carotene. 


This department was also engaged in several research projects in con- 
junction with other departments. These co-operative projects included studies 
on the nutrient content of hay and forage crops, as well as a determination of 
the calcium content of milk. 


Department of Apiculture 


As in previous years the topics of departmental research have been largely 
determined by the contemporaneous problems of local beekeepers. Additional 
assistance in the form of departmental services was extended wherever possible 
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to all concerned. Research topics included the. following: Artificial sea 
tion, Queen Overwintering, and Fall Requeening. Work has begun on the 
development of a faster and cheaper method for determining the moisture 
content and subsequent grade of honey. 


Services of the department during the past year included the registration 
of 202,908 colonies belonging to 4,875 beekeepers. Of the 55,689 colonies 
inspected, 5.4 per cent were found to be infected with American Foulbrood. 
Approximately 30 beekeepers’ meetings were arranged in co-operation with the 
Ontario Beekeepers’ Association. 


Department of Bacteriology 


The regular services of the department include the analysis of farm and 
school well water, examination of plant, food, milk and miscellaneous samples, 
preparation of legume cultures and the control of Pullorum. 


In addition to these regular services active research is proceeding along 
a variety of lines. These include: Pullorum Artigen studies which have led 
to the isolation of an antigen now officially adopted throughout the Dominion, 
Non-Pullorum reactions, insect microbiology in connection with the Black Rot 
of Turnips, soil microbiology, food microbiology and potato scab research. 


Department of Botany 


During the past year the Late Blight Warning Service was organized to 
give timely advice, through press and radio, for the control of Late Blight on 
potatoes and tomatoes. Considerable time was devoted to the revision of 
bulletins, circulars and spray and protection calendars. 


Experimental work on agricultural problems is being pursued along a 
variety of lines. Included in this year’s projects were the chemical control 
of perennial, pasture and lawn weeds as well as couch grass. Apple orchard 
spraying experiments were again conducted, however the scab incidence on 
check trees was too low to give significance to the results. Continuing the 
work of 1948, large numbers of tomato varieties were tested for their resistance 
to Fusarium Wilt. Efforts to identify and further classify the pathogens 
involved in certain Pea and Bean diseases have met with considerable success. 


Department of Chemistry 


The teaching program of the department has been further expanded by the 
addition of three new courses. 


_ Analyses for boron and zinc were carried out for the Legume Research 
Committee. During the year work was continued on the search for an inhibitor 
of potato scab in co-operation with the Potato Scab Committee. 


Departmental esearch, using the tracer technique has been largely con- 
cerned with the réle of phosphorus. In the field of spectrographic analysis, 


meee are being developed for the determination of minor elements in plant 
material. 


The past year has also seen the successful completion of the work on 
the brucine method or the determination of nitrate in meat and soil extracts. 


As in previous years numerous investigations have been undertaken at 
the request of other departments or in co-operation with them. The services 
of the department included the analysis of 76 individual samples submitted 
by the dairy industry. In addition, 66 special investigations were made in 
answer to Inquiries accompanying samples submitted by the public. 
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Department of Dairying 


The solution of problems peculiar to the dairy farmer and his products is ~ 
the prime research concern of this department. With this in mind the following 
investigations and projects have been undertaken in the past year; a modifica- 
tion of the standard cheese vat has been proposed and blueprinted, satisfactory 
apparatus was developed for studying some of the factors involved in the 
formation of CO, from cheese, also a new method was evolved which promises 
to afford a simple yet rapid means of determining milk quality. A detailed 
study was completed on Canadian export cheese to determine the relationship 
between grade quality and pH. The effects of churning acidity and the pH of 
butter serum on the keeping properties of butter were investigated. 


The services of the department were again extended to the creameries 
and cheese factories of the Province. 


Department of English 


During the year the teaching load was increased by the new courses being 
taught to the second year of the four year course in Home Economics. In 
addition, five courses in English were taught to first year students of the Ontario 
Veterinary College. 


Extracurricular activities, such as the debates held by the Student Parlia- 
ment, which are associated with the work of the department have reached a 
high standard of interest and performance. Coached by members of the 
department, this year’s Inter-University debating teams reached the Dominion 
finals for the second time in three years. During the school year two plays 
and two concerts were successfully presented. 


Department of Entomology and Zoology 


A large variety of studies were conducted by this department in the past 
year. Orchard insecticide tests involving the evaluation of various insecticides 
against European Red Mite were investigated. Studies were undertaken to 
control and efficiently exterminate a large number of pests including the 
Turnip Aphid, Carrot Rust Fly, Army Worm, European Earwig, Warble Fly, 
Horn Fly and the House Fly. 


The spray service program for Ontario (outside the Niagara Peninsula) 
was carried out this year as previously. This program is produced and carried 
out as a co-operative effort between this department and other provincial and 
federal agencies. 


Department of Field Husbandry 


The crop improvement program has been further enlarged. This work is 
concerned with the breeding and seed production of superior Cereal and Forage 
crops. Hay and pasture studies are being continued in an effort to study the 
productivity of grasses and legumes at various times of the growing season. 


The department has co-operated with various companies in conducting tests 
on promising new corn hybrids and soybean varieties. 


In the past year 744 plant introductions were made. These included grasses, 
legumes, wheat, oats, barley, rye, peas, soybeans, field roots, flax, millets, 
sorghums, and miscellaneous oil and drug plants. 


Department of Horticulture 


In the past year numerous tests and studies were conducted by the depart- 
ment, both at the college and in the field. The following projects were among 
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ce of cucurbits and plums, 
the many undertaken: processing vegetables, storage 0 
ieee food studies, the breeding of improved vegetables, conduction o Woe 
table variety trials at the Holland-Bradford Marsh, lily breeding, and gladiolus 


variety trials. 


The soils laboratory of the department has analysed 7,000 samples for 
florists and vegetable growers under glass. 


Department of Physics 


Student instruction again constituted the main work of this department. 
Besides the usual courses given to students in agriculture, a completely new 
course in General Physics was inaugurated for first year students from the 
Ontario Veterinary College. 


Increased advice and assistance in experimental design and analysis 
of data was afforded several departments. Weather data instruments were 
provided for the department of Apiculture in connection with their queen- 
rearing studies at Pelee Island. A similar arrangement was made at Brampton 
at the request of the department of Field Husbandry. The department con- 
tinued as a contributing member of the Legume Research Committee by 
collecting, tabulating, and analysing the necessary weather data. 


Department of Poultry Husbandry 


Poultry breeding studies have been further extended in the past year. 
Tests were begun on the genetics and purity of colour type in White Plymouth 
Rocks and White Cornish to determine their usefulness in cross-breeding. 
The turkey breeding project progressed, with stock placed at the Ontario 
Hospital Farms supplementing the flocks at Arkell. 


A comprehensive study of Manganese interrelationships in chick nutrition 
was conducted in conjunction with the department of Animal Nutrition. 


Other feeding experiments included one designed to test the use of sun- 
flower seed oil meal in turkey starter diets; another was conducted to determine 
the effect of initial protein feed percentage on the protein requirement for 
optimum growth of 9-15 week old turkeys. 


The Flock Approval work continued in co-operation with the department 
of Bacteriology and the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Department of Soils 


In addition to the regular services of the department which include soil 
survey and personal visits to Ontario farms, work on laboratory and field experi- 
ments was not neglected. Co-operative research with the Legume Seed Setting 
Committee indicated that soil moisture was a primary limiting factor in 1949, 
Work done in conjunction with the Potato Scab Committee showed this disease 
to be more severe in soils with slight acidity than in those that were acid or 


alkaline. A field experiment to study the effect of applying autumn leaves 
directly, as a soil amendment, was laid down. 


Soil survey maps and reports were published for Essex and Prince Edward 
counties, soil maps for Grenville, Huron, Perth and Dundas counties were 
prepared for printing. An additional area of 1,400,000 acres was covered during 
the the season of 1949 by a detailed reconnaissance survey under the joint 
Dominion-Provincial arrangement. By personal visits to some 600 farms as well 


as addresses at rural meetings, members of the department have given advice 
on soil management to farmers. 





| 
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The Library 


The circulation of books during 1949-50 has increased over that of the 
previous year. A total of 10,593 books were borrowed from the library. There 
were 679 books added during the year, giving the library a total of 48,956 
volumes. 


Depariment of Physical Education 


The O.A.C.-O.V.C. fielded teams in the following intercollegiate sports: 
rugby, soccer, track and field, harriers, tennis, golf, badminton, boxing, wrestling, 
fencing, basketball, and hockey. The women’s intercollegiate program included 
archery, basketball, volleyball, swimming and badminton. All intercollegiate 
sports were again provided on an intramural level, together with several others, 
such as rifle shooting, curling, etc. Students in first and second years were 
again required to take physical training. 


Members of the department assisted in conducting the Field Days held 
on the campus during the summer months, as well as directing the sports 
program at the three Junior Farmer Camps held during the summer of 1949. 


Depariment of Public Relations 


This department again provided extension and publicity services of varied 
types for the College. These included: photographic extension, film extension, 
exhibit extension, and packet loan library. 


Accommodation arrangements for students, married or single, as well as 
for the many conference visitors and delegates were handled through this 
department. 


Macdonald Institute 


Classes commenced on September 22, 1949, with 71 students enrolled in the 
Diploma Course, 31 in the first year degree course and 25 in the second year. 
The Household Science Committee of the Senate of the University of Toronto 
passed our proposed degree course work as it was presented for 1950-51. 


Extension services were again extended by the Institute staff. Exhibits, 
demonstrations and programs were prepared for Farm and Home Week and for 
the Holiday Week of the Women’s Institute. A number of lectures were 
undertaken by the staff throughout the year in the wide field of home economics. 
Approximately 1,500 people toured the Institute and watched classes in progress. 
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ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE 


The activities during the past year have been widely varied. Of special 
interest was the ceremony held on April 22 at which a portrait of the late Pro- 
fessor H. E. Batt was presented to the College by Year "38, a portrait of the 
late Dr. Andrew Smith, founder of the College, was presented by Year (23, and 
a landscape painting was presented by Year ‘47. In addition, the Ontario 
Veterinary Association presented an illuminated address to the Honourable 
Minister, in gratitude for the assistance which he has rendered to the veterinary 
profession. Later in the evening, three artists from the Toronto Conservatory 
of Music presented a most enjoyable musical programme. 


On July 21 and 22, a representative group of veterinarians met at the On- 
tario College to take part in a short refresher course and attend a meeting of 
the Ontario Veterinary Association. The course included both small and large 
animal clinical sessions. Papers were presented on such subjects as canine 
hepatitis, mastitis, Listerella infection, and breeding problems. 


The number of students enrolled at the College in September, 1949, was 
433, 62 per cent of whom were war veterans. At the present time, the faculty 
of the College consists of 31 permanent, four temporary, and seven part-time 
members. The staff, including the secretarial, housekeeping, and infirmary 
personnel, is made up of 47 permanent, 11 temporary, and seven casual help. 


The arrangement of the various departments of the College remained the 
same as during the previous year. However, the scheduled realignment of the 
Extension and Clinical Departments is now under way. 


ACADEMIC STAFF 


Dr. Lionel Stevenson, registrar and assistant principal, retired in September, 
after 23 years in the veterinary profession and 37 years of service to the agri- 
cultural industry as a whole. 


Several additions have been made to the academic staff. Dr. J. Archibald 
was appointed to the staff of the Department of Small Domestic and Fur-bear- 
ing Animals; Dr. C. G. Wills joined the staff of the Department of Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene; and Mr. B. M. McCraw, M.A., was appointed to the 
Department of Parasitology. | 


Several members of our faculty have been engaged in post-graduate studies. 
Those on leave of absence for this purpose were Dr. H. G. Downie, who is taking 
post-graduate work in physiology at Cornell University, and Dr. J. Schroder, who 
is engaged in studies in the pathological field at the Mayo Foundation, Rochester 
Minnesota. Dr. E. F. Pallister has continued his studies in surgery under Dr. 
James Farquharson, at Colorado State College, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


Dr. D. A. Barnum, who was on leave of absence while taking the course in 
Public Health and Hygiene at the School of Hygiene, University of Tovah 
completed the course and received the Diploma in Veterinary Public Health. 
Dr. J. A. McGregor was granted leave of absence in order that he might pursue 
the same course of study at the School of Hygiene. i 


In May, Dr. J. A. Henderson returned from a visit of seven months’ dura- 


tion to the South American countries of Urusu : 
; ay, Paraguay, and ¢ 
where he studied disease problems of cattle. ae Suny, ant 


THE UNDERGRADUATE COURSE 


In September, the first class to enrol for the new five year course in vet- 


erinary medicine was registered. The prescribed course of study now extends 
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over five academic years at the Ontario Veterinary College, with a four-month 


period of regulated internship to be taken in the interim between the fourth 
and fifth years. : 


Students who registered prior to September last continued in the four year 
undergraduate course. 


Admission Requirements 


Certain minor changes have been made in the requirements for entrance 
to the College. These changes are designed to accommodate students who are 
completing their pre-veterinary course of studies in Grade XIII at the various 
collegiate institutes. 


Curriculum 


The five year course has an advantage over the four year course in that it 
gives the student a more complete grounding in the basic sciences and also in the 
clinical subjects. The first year of the course includes introductory courses in 
the basic sciences and in the husbandries. When realignment of the curriculum 
has been completed, the fifth year will be devoted mainly to clinical subjects — 
clinics in large and small animals and poultry, and clinical microscopy and 
pathology — so that the young graduate will be equipped with a more practical 
knowledge when he goes forth to practice his profession. 


Extension Services 


The marked increase in the number of specimens submitted and also in 
the demand for consultation, both in the field and at the College, has been most 
encouraging. Following is a summary of the various activities in the diagnostic 
services offered through the Extension Department of the College. 


Mastitis 

The total number of milk samples submitted for examination for the presence 
of mastitis infection was 16,061. Of this number, 5,325 samples were secured 
by members of the Ontario Veterinary College staff from herds under special 
study. A comparative study was conducted, to determine the efficacy of various 
antibiotics — penicillin, streptomycin, bacitracin, and aureomycin — in the 
treatment of mastitis infection. In 29 instances where other methods of control 
failed to bring forth the desired results, autogenous vaccines were prepared and 
distributed. 


Brucellosis 


In all, 69,683 samples of bovine blood were received and examined for the 
presence of the Brucella abortus organism. ‘Tests were conducted on 24,462 
samples of blood withdrawn from cattle intended for export or for show pur- 
poses. 


In the calfhood vaccination programme, 174,102 doses of Strain 19 
Brucella abortus vaccine were issued during the fiscal year, and 140,768 calves 
were vaccinated. Two hundred and eighty veterinarians participated in the 
vaccination plan. 


During the year, testing was conducted on cattle in the Bruce Peninsula 
to determine the incidence of Bang’s disease on an area basis. This is to be 
followed by an area calfhood vaccination programme with a view toward the 
complete eradication of the disease. 


Kemptville Regional Laboratory Unit . 
Of particular interest is the development of the regional laboratory unit at 
Kemptville, Ontario. Dr. J. Gallagher has co-operated with the various agri- 
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i inati mmes in the eastern 
cultural representatives in calfhood vaccination progra 5 
Ontario se ties of Prince Edward, Hastings, Renfrew, Grenville, and Dundas. 


Test for Parentage 


bers of the 
Tests for proof of parentage have been undertaken by mem 
haematological beer staff. Considering the intricacy of the test procedure, 
the staff of the laboratory have rendered an excellent service to cattle breeders. 


This test has been applied in the following instances: 


(a) When a breed organization has reason to question the parentage ofa mene 
animal, blood samples from the supposed sire or sires, the dam, and the 
offspring are taken. The offspring’s parentage may be determined since 
we know that its blood contains certain factors present in the blood of 
both the dam and the sire. 


(b) When twin calves, one a male and the other a female, are born, and if the 
blood types of the two are identical, the female will be a freemartin or 
non-breeder. 


(c) In artificial insemination units, permanent records of the blood types of 
all sires are maintained. 


Poultry Diseases 


The poultry diseases laboratory received 1,952 consignments of birds, com- 
prising a total of 4,718 specimens. 


In addition to the diagnostic work conducted, the following biological pro- 
ducts were distributed for immunization purposes: fowl pox vaccine — 241,500 
doses; pigeon pox vaccine — 11,100 doses; and laryngotraheitis vaccine — 84,500 — 
doses. 


In co-operation with the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories, in- 
vestigational work was conducted in connection with immunization against 
laryngotracheitis and chronic infectious bronchitis. 


Thirty-five visits were made to farms for purposes of treatment and investi- 
gation. ‘Twenty-one meetings were attended and six radio broadcasts made. 
Twenty pamphlets on poultry diseases were prepared for distribution. 


Small Domestic Animals 


During the year, 1,700 dogs and cats were received for medicinal and surgi- 
cal treatment. 


Fur-bearing Animals 


Our staff in this section of the Small Domestic and Fur-bearing Animals 
Department rendered the following services to the fur industry: 896 autopsies 
on fur-bearing animals; examination and treatment of 438 living animals: 452 
complete blood examinations on experimental animals; 508 tissue sections ‘from 
mink, foxes and chinchilla examined for evidence of pathological change; 35 
blood sugar examinations on experimental animals; 86 examinations of a 
bacteriological nature; 172 x-ray examinations on experimental and diseased 
fur-bearing animals; examination of 102 tissue smears for the presence of in- 


clusion bodies; and 57 examinations of food to determine its suitability for 
fur-bearing animals. 


In addition to the diagnostic work, 61 consultations were given to ranchers 
seeking information relative to the raising of fur-bearing animals. Numerous 
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letters, giving advice on fur industry problems were sent to fur farmers and 
veterinarians. Nine articles were published in veterinary journals and fur 
magazines. 


The following products were distributed to veterinarians for use in connec- 
tion with a disease prevention programme amongst fur-bearing animals: 1,150 
cc. autogenous bacterin and 11,250 doses of tissue vaccine. 


Work was continued on the problem of distemper infection affecting dogs 
and fur-bearing animals. Experimental work was also conducted on cystic 
calculi in mink, Shigella infection in foxes, and fur-chewing and slobbers in 
chinchilla. : 


Large Animals 


During the past fiscal year, 837 cases, including 259 horses, 272 cattle, 434 
swine, 49 sheep, and 185 field consultation cases, were treated by members of 
the clinical staff. Three hundred and sixty-two cadavers (six horses, 77 cattle, 
246 swine, and 33 sheep) were submitted for post-mortem examination. 


RESEARCH 


Studies have been made on various diseases of livestock and poultry. Sev- 
eral of these have been mentioned previously in this report. In all, 30 projects 
were undertaken, four of which may be listed as major projects, as follows: (1) 
infectious granular vaginitis of cattle; (2) enterohepatitis infection (blackhead) 
of turkeys; (3) chronic infectious bronchitis of poultry; (4) a study of (a) 
various antibiotics in mastitis therapy, and (b) the value of aureomycin in the 
treatment of certain conditions. 


Laboratory studies and field investigation on infectious granular vaginitis 
of cattle have brought forth interesting results. An organism which has been 
described as the “H germ” has been isolated with great frequency from cattle 
infected with granular vaginitis. The transmissibility or infectious nature of 
this organism has been observed. Studies are being continued and further de- 
tails will be available in the immediate future. 


In connection with the research work on enterohepatitis infection (black- 
head) of turkeys, the Ontario Veterinary College obtained quantities of Enheptin 
T from Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, New York. Preliminary trials using 
-Enheptin T indicated that this new preparation has an effective prophylactic 
action against enterohepatitis infection. Details of this work, which was under 
the direction of Dr. A. A. Kingscote, head of the Department of Parasitology, 
have been published by Dr. J. McGregor. 


Chronic infectious bronchitis has only recently been detected in Ontario. 
In the study of this disease, the blood of poultry was examined for the presence 
of neutralizing bodies, which would indicate past and present bronchitis infec- 
tion. Vaccines have been used experimentally to a limited extent, in the control 
of this type of infection. 


Also of importance have been the field investigation of the incidence of 
liver fluke infestation in various communities of Ontario, and the testing of 
vaccines for prophylactic treatment of laryngotracheitis of poultry. The search 
for an agent which would effectively control infectious rhinitis of swine has been 
continued. 
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HORTICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


The following paragraphs contain brief references to various Station activi- 
ties and research projects. More extended reference, especially to completed 
or long-term projects, will be found in the Biennial Reports of the Experiment 


Station. 


Staff Changes 

Dei la wl tuccOtat, Ciel ot Research, Department of Horticulture, 
O.A.C. Guelph, was transferred to the Vineland staff July 1, 1949, as Director 
of the Horticultural Products Laboratory. Dr. Truscott designed the laboratory, 
in general and in detail, and has had the complete responsibility for its equip- 
ment as well. 


RESEARCH 
New Research Projects, 1949 


Project 491. Mulch vs. Clean Cultivation for Currants and Gooseberries, 
(J. F. Brown) 

Several varieties of black currants, two of red currants, and the Clark 
gooseberry, each five rows in width, are being used in this experiment. The 
treatments meet at the centre row, and records on amount and size of fruit are 
taken from Rows 1 and 2 (mulch) and 4 and 5 (clean cultivation). The plant- 
ing was done in November, 1946, and mulching was commenced in 1947. 


Project 492. Storage of Strawberry Plants. (J. F. Brown) 


Strawberry plants are dug periodically in the fall, put in storage at various 
temperatures and humidities, and planted periodically in the spring using non- 
stored plants as controls. Records are being taken on stand, growth, freedom 
from root rot, and yield of fruit. 


Project 493. Training Methods for the French Hybrid Grapes. (O. A. Brapr) 


_ One, two, and three-year vines will be pruned at varying severities to deter- 
mine the effect on form and early yield of vine. The effect on growth of vine re- 
sulting from bunch removal and bunch thinning will be investigated. This 
experiment is at the new grape Sub-station, the vines being on both sandy loam 
and clay loam soil. ° 


The Horticultural Products Laboratory 


_ Construction of the Horticultural Products Laboratory was begun in 1947 
It is in partial operation with one staff member utilizing one of the nine labor- 
atory rooms which will be available when the building is completed. Contracts 
are let for the remaining construction and heavy equipment items: laborator 
furniture, temperature-humidity controlled cabinets, and a freight elevator tt 
is expected that construction will be completed by September, 1950 


It will be possible to begin limi igati 
gin preliminary investigations, in 1950, of several 
of the fields of interest of the new laboratory. Among those are trials of new 
varieties of fruits after processing by freezing and canning, and as juices and 
concentrates; gas-storage investigations will begin with pears; micro-biological 
) fo) 


roblems will 
aa will be represented by some studies on yeasts which have already 


The testing of purchased equipment and th i 

ne e making of new equipm i 
be a ee work in 1950, The acquisition of senior staff capable of acon 
research is a major difficulty and the delay consequent to finding suitable staff 
will reduce the immediate effectiveness of the laboratory. i 
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Fruit Merchandising Studies (in co-operation with Ontario Fruit Branch) 


The shipping work of 1949 was largely a test of containers for plums and 
peaches. There were 35 shipments involving a total of 745 packages. Toronto, 
Sudbury and Ottawa were the receiving points. 


Because of heavy bruising, the half-bushel export hamper was not satis- 
factory previous to the Elberta season. The B.C. box generally gave satisfaction 
but sometimes bruising was excessive. The Traypak was satisfactory, even 
with peaches only one or two days from the eating-ripe stage, when held at room 
temperature. Piled 25 high on a truck, without risers to take the weight, they 
carried well to Sudbury. 


The new Jeffries carton holding a dozen peaches was well received but 
peaches smaller than 2%, inches in caliper did not fill the carton. The shipper 
for these cartons, holding 12 of them, was too large and the lid insecure. The 
fibre six-quart basket even with a wooden handle was received with little en- 
thusiasm but the price is lower than the wood-veneer basket. The EZC Pak 
resulted in many skin breaks in the fruit and the slats and lids were insecure. 
The Kraft 3-qt. basket did not sell well. An open top would probably be better. 
The Kraft strawberry case was used for the early Japanese plums but evidently 
the retailers preferred to buy in six-quart baskets and break them up into quart 
boxes of their own, doubtless because there was greater profit in this procedure. 


A total of 441 growers’ packs of cherries, plums, and peaches was examined 
for defects with the following results: 


Sweet cherries— 51 out of 77 below grade 
Sour Cherries — 16 out of 36 below grade 
Plums — 116 out of 142 below grade 
Peaches — 167 out of 186 below grade 


The packs fell down worst on maturity, both immature and overmature, 
sometimes in the same basket. In this year, (1949), lack of size was common in 
some packs of all fruits. 


Elberta peaches, as in 1948, dropped to a limited extent for about a week 
before they were ready for the first commercial picking — a delayed natural 
thinning. Fruit from clay loam soils was less subject to rot wastage in the basket 
than fruit grown on sandy-loam soils, and stemless plums were more subject to 
rot than plums with stems intact. Most of the bruising in peaches occurred in 
picking, hauling, and dumping from the picking baskets, not so much on the 
grader (Bartlett). 


Hose vs. Hand Thinning of Peaches 


For four years hose thinning of peach fruits has been compared with the 
orthodox hand thinning. A heavy rubber hose attached to the end of a suitable 
stick has been used to knock off the excess fruits. As shown by the rate of 
growth of the tree, hose thinning has not been detrimental to the tree, has 
resulted in slightly heavier crop but of slightly poorer size. The greatest differ- 
ence however, has been in time required for thinning — the use of the hose has 
cut the cost of thinning more than in half. 


Table 1. Hand Thinning of Peaches, 1946-1949 
Growth rate Yield per % above Time per tree 


of tree treeperyear No.2 per year 
Lb. Minutes 
ji CSRS Or ee ee ee 17 152 66 9.4 


Pinna eevee Tae 17 146 72 22.6 
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Congeniality of Some Pear Varieties on Quince A 


There is marked variation in the behaviour of pear varieties on Quince A, 
the common rootstock in use for dwarfing purposes. Kieffer makes a weak 
union but grows well in the nursery only to succumb early in the orchard. Bosc 
has a somewhat stronger union, makes weak growth in the nursery, but improves 
in the orchard. Bartlett and Clapp Favorite make weak unions but, if given 
adequate and continuous support, may live a long time in the orchard. Hardy, 
Old Home, Anjou, and Duchess make strong unions with Quince A and are 
therefore recommended as intermediate stocks. A trial of these four inter- 
mediates for Bartlett and Bosc is now under way at Vineland. 


Seedling and Clonal Rootstocks for Kieffer Pear 


Some trees in Kieffer orchards bear small fruits even when carrying only 
a light crop. Most of these trees show very early leaf coloration, and size of 
fruit may be adversely affected thereby. However, the basic cause may be a 
poor rootstock or an unsatisfactory graft union. Examinations of the unions 
of nursery trees show that obstruction to water flow and weakness are usually 
present in trees which exhibit early leaf coloration in the fall of the year. A 
limited number of orchard trials with these trees indicates that many are short- 
lived or much dwarfed. 


Of six Malling clones on which Kieffer is being grown, two have given 
very dwarf trees, only one-quarter to one-eighth the size of standard trees. How- 
ever, the fruit borne on these dwarf trees has been normal in size. These clones 
were originally selected from seedlings of European origin. 


Kieffer does not agree with all of its own seedlings for early leaf coloration, 
and dwarf trees are to be seen even in these combinations. The seedlings in 
use were open-pollinated and would probably be from an European male parent. 
Kieffer itself is a cross between the Chinese sand pear and the European pear. 


Anis and Antanovka Rootstocks 


_ In the fall of 1940 four varieties of apple on Anis, Antanovka, and French 
Crab seedlings were planted in the orchard. Seedlings of Anis and Antanovka 
are recommended as being more resistant to winter cold than French Crab seed- 
lings. However, there is little known about their other potentialities. At the 
end of nine years there is little difference in size of tree except that Delicious 
on Anis seedlings is somewhat dwarfed. Yield differences also are small and 
probably insignificant. 


Malling IV and Malling IX as Rootstocks for McIntosh and Northern Spy 


Trees of Northern Spy on Malling IV are more than double the sj 
on Malling IX at the end of eight years in the orchard. After he eee 
McIntosh on Malling IV was more than three times the size of McIntosh on 
Malling IX. The trees on Malling IX came into bearing before those on 
Malling IV, and in Spy are still in the lead, but not so in McIntosh where the 
larger bearing-area soon permitted the overtaking of the trees on Malling TX 
Because trees on Malling IV require staking and are large trees, difficult to sup- 


ort, there seems t : : 
ites o be no advantage in the use of this rootstock under our con- 


PLANT BREEDING 


Distribution of Station fruit originat; i i 
gimations, both named introduct 
seedlings for trial, for the two years 1948 and 1949, is given in Table ae ps 
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Table 2. Distribution of Station Fruit Varieties, 1948 and 1949 


Grower Distribution Nursery Distribution 
; No. of Buds, Scions No. of Buds 

Kind and Variety Contacts Plants Contacts (Plants ) 
Apple: alpaies tA ellie ea 4 50 scions eae“ NOB) oatien oe 
Cherry: OSL ce RCN? Seeds en Se 1 5 buds 1 750 
IV TGs ich scaly, $ 100 buds ae ae ee 
Petre eee ot 3 100 buds 1 750 
Pe cae ee 50 820 buds 5 2,350 
Peach: Bryce. cies teins 4 540 buds 2 600 
Veneuard tio): ne tae 830 buds 1 200 
Wetlet lorem ote ee) 2 50 buds 2 1,300 
Nieeireere. 22. tii 5! 1 25 buds Cpe iain be Woe 2 
ES 8 ental laine alas M ek : 375 
Werevan pli Wis do TATE 'G 365 buds 3 1275 
800 buds Moser Bikes. Sasi ek 
Sales et deka er eae coat ae 
Pear: [bho k 1h amelie Modlin ad Rea 3 145 scions PR Niet Melee 
Plum: J SCN Ks ea 6 40 buds a heh Si 
Grape: holt ap 0 SS se 8 180 cuttings Bb a te 2 tee 
DEYN es Fae ttle ey it a 390 cuttings 8 LEED Once 
Raspberry: Vey ee emt? 4 1 25 plants SOOT SCPE Ru 
7 Ware Sn St é 75 plants Ls QU a ee 
Strawberry : Peren IG i oak 19 975 plants Shei ee 
Wanrouged sy 1 25 plants 2 40 
DALES at tac 49 1,025 plants 2 a 
278 20 7,640 


Valentine Strawberry 


Named and introduced in 1942, Valentine has become widely distributed 
in the intervening eight years, not only in Ontario but across the Dominion. 
It is a cross of Premier and Vanguard, the latter an early-season Vineland 
introduction from a cross of Pocomoke and Early Ozark. 


Generally the demand for plants has exceeded the supply, and several 
Ontario plant-growers report sales for 1950 varying from 70,000 to 100,000. 
Probably not less than a half million plants will be set out in Ontario in 1950, 
for 1951 cropping. 


Acreage of earlier years has been sufficient to give Valentine a good test. 
As compared with Premier, the leading variety in Ontario, Valentine averages 
5 to 6 days earlier, this being a primary reason for its introduction. Also 
growers like Valentine because of its firmness, (which makes it a better shipper 
than Premier), its good quality and ability to freeze well. It is less subject 
to rot because the fruit is held up better off the ground. On some soil types 
Valentine may prove a better all round variety than Premier, apart from earli- 
ness which, however, is its main bid for favor. 


Grower observation is that Valentine does not make as full a row as Pre- 
mier and does not yield quite as well. This may be due in part to its earlier 
blooming season, with the greater likelihood of the first blooms being caught 


by late spring frosts. 
Elsewhere than Ontario, some reports are as follows. A British Columbia 


nursery notes Valentine as the best early. On the prairies Valentine has shown 
promise as a parent in breeding new varieties suitable for prairie conditions. 
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In Quebec one Dominion Experimental Station rates Valentine as the outstand- 
ing early variety, and another Station regards it very favorably. 


Veteran Peach 


Veteran is not a recent introduction (1924), but it exemplifies the wide 
distribution that sometimes comes to a variety bred for purely local (Niagara) 
requirements. As one of the “V” peaches (Vedette, Valiant, etc.) Veteran was 
introduced to extend forward the season of Elberta-type varieties. It normally 
matures about 10 days before Elberta. 


However, Veteran needs better cultural conditions than most varieties, 
otherwise it matures too early and lacks top quality. Also, under Niagara 
conditions, it is usually semi-free only, a considerable fault. 


Nevertheless Veteran is popular with growers in such widely separated 
places and diverse climates as Ontario, British Columbia, Washington, New 
York and Massachusetts. This is because of better than average hardiness, 
plus ability to set fruit readily under adverse weather conditions (cool, wet). 
It has been the most consistent performer in Ontario over the past 10 to 12 
years. In British Columbia, where the “V” varieties are the backbone of the 
peach industry, Veteran is the favorite. And under B.C. conditions it is a free- 
stone. Western Washington reports Veteran the most dependable variety for 
Coast conditions, where it leads the list of recommended varieties. It is a re- 
commended variety in Western New York. A Massachussetts grower reports 
that it was the only variety which sufficiently escaped bud injury in March 
1950 to produce a reasonable crop. In fact, all other varieties were very light 
to no fruit at all, as judged by surviving fruit buds. 


Veteran seems to have found wide-spread favor because of dependability 
of orchard performance, this being more than sufficient to offset its faults. 


Vulcan Greenhouse Tomato 


_ Leaf Mold is the most destructive disease of greenhouse tomatoes in On- 
tarlo. It seldom attacks the fruit directly but by killing the foliage it reduces 
both the quality and the quantity of the crop. Fungicides and various practices 
for controlling the humidity in the greenhouse have not given satisfactory con- 
trol of this disease. At present the use of resistant varieties is the only practical 
control for leaf mold in the fall crop. 


Vulcan is the fourth in the series of leaf-mold resistant tomatoes developed 
at Vineland, in co-operation with the University of Toronto. Since the intro- 
duction of Vetomold and V-121, traces of the leaf-mold fungus have appeared 
which attack these varieties. V-473 is still resistant in commercial houses but 
is a little too small for Canadian markets. Vulcan was derived from a cross 
made in the fall of 1945 between V-473 and Vetomold. It has been inbred for 
eight generations. The first commercial tests were made in the fall of 1948 
under V-4804. Preliminary trials have been so promising that a number of 


growers have expressed their intention of using Vulca . 
crop in 1950, § n exclusively for the fall 


Vulcan grows more vigorously and matures a litt] f 
The fruit cluster resembles that of V-473. It is caMtiy eet eae 
short shank which gives it a compact appearance. Abundant pollen is pro- 
duced and a high percentage of the flowers normally set. Five to seven ateae 
tive bright-scarlet fruits are produced in each cluster. The fruit is somewhat 
larger and a little deeper than that of Vetomold. Vulcan averages 4.7 fruits 
per pound whereas Vetomold growing under similar fal] conditions averages 
5.2 per pound. The fruits, which have several thick-walled cells, are firm- 
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fleshed, free from puffiness, and ship well. The quality is fairly good being 
equal to or slightly better than that of Vetomold. 


Vulcan has the some mold resistance as V-473. It contains the combined 
resistance factors of the varieties Vetomold and Stirling Castle. It is immune 
from races 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the leaf-mold fungus Cladosporium fulvum, and is 
resistant to races 5 and 7. It is susceptible to the very rare races 6 and 8. 


At present, Vulcan is recommended only for the fall greenhouse crop. A 
few growers have had satisfactory crops in the spring. Under most cuitural 
conditions, however, the plants grow too rapidly and too high a percentage of 
rough fruits is produced in the spring. These taults are not usually apparent 
in the fall crop. 


EXTENSION 
Distribution of Propagating Material 


Nurseries, and growers who propagate their own nursery stock, make con- 
siderable use of the Station variety orchards to secure a fresh start in true-to- 
name budwood and plants. The 1949 distribution of such material is shown in 
the accompanying Table 3. 


Table 3. 1949 General Distribution of Propagating Material 
of Standard Fruit Varieties 











No. of Plants, No. of Grower- 

Kind Varieties trees Scions Buds Nursery contacts 
JeN 9) 0) CN ukdatea a oe RMN ALL led 32 100 60 L755 14 
| ATG at Nebel HR 2 de Sede 26 7 480 1,760 Nap 
Pliny) peer ew eo eee 20 30 235 3,300 15 
OE aie AS ett ln boats eae 28 3 290 3,000 14 
Aico s tn SN Tsuki ies ae 21 oe eae 4,550 19 
PAD PICO tga cata Dd a 5 ae: pe 425 6 
GrOre 2 ree |. Mined) a 29 60 Bee SRM as Bae, 15 
INGE Slt de arehsiey | ae os 1 an QS heney (My and 1 
COUTraTiitg ee arnt 8a iS TOO ue Rati Ped: 8 
BNASPICIIV pied ee teae et 7 225 apie 10h habe on Saw 3 
Blrawberry Soe ee eds) 8 550 Lan hry OF Ne) 15 

192 1,028 SORE) 14,790 132 


Vegetable Processing Crops 


Processors’ fieldmen are recognized as the pivots around which most pro- 
gress in crop cultural practices will be achieved. The Canned Foods Association 
of Ontario has undertaken the sponsorship of the annual canners fieldmen’s 
conference started by the Department a year ago. 


Profitable production demands that contract growers produce and market 
high quality crops of considerably better than average yield. To achieve this 
only the best seed or plants available and only land suited for cash crop pro- 
duction should be employed. The reduction in contract acreage has retired 
some marginal land from can crops production usually in favour of a soil 
improving crop. This is as it should be. There is however, a great need for 
the adoption of improved production practices, for an improvement in the quality 
of tomato plants and for improved harvesting practices. 


The quality of tomato plants produced for contract growers continues to 
cause concern, Efforts have been made, through circular letters and through 
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personal contact, to direct attention toward factors considered essential in pro- 


ducing superior plants. 

During the past year 12 growers’ meetings have been addressed and news 
items have been released from time to time dealing with the production of pro- 
cessing crops. One release outlined the basis and operation of scheduled plant- 
ing based upon heat units. Unaware that scheduled planting is necessary if glut 
harvests of peas and corn are to be avoided and quality produce packed, some 
growers have opposed the practice of scheduling the planting of peas. 


Achievement clubs continue to receive assistance. A picking and grading 
school was organized for the Haldimand Junior Tomato Club. The Prince 
Edward County Tomato Club and the Richmond Hill Agricultural Society 
competitions were scored. One club member, Mr. Clarence Vanclief, established 
a tomato production mark which will take some beating. He produced and 
marketed from his 424 acres an average of 778 bushels per acre of which 761.4 
bushels (22.84 tons) per acre were marketable. Of his total production, 76.8% 


graded No. 1. 


Sous Laberatory 

During 1949, there were 868 soil samples received for analysis and fertilizer 
recommendation. ‘These samples were irom 214 individual growers, mostly of 
fruit. Analyses results, and recommendations based both on the actual analyses 
and the history of the land treatment, were provided the growers. 


A considerable part of the work of the soils laboratory has to do with various 
Station research projects, particularly where soil management studies are in- 
volved. The work involves methods and rates of fertilizer application, and 
physical and chemical measurement of the effects of various soil treatments, 
green-manure crops, mulch materials, etc. 


Spray Service 

The Niagara Peninsula Spray Service is a co-operative effort of the Domin- 
ion Laboratory of Plant Pathology, St. Catharines, the Dominion Fruit Insects 
Laboratory, Vineland and the Horticultural Experiment Station. The Dominion 
Laboratories advise on control measures and the Station is responsible for dis- 
tributing spray calendars and circulars and maintaining a mailing list. Com- 
mercial fruit and vegetable growers, in Haldimand, Welland, Lincoln counties 
and the south part of Wentworth who request the service are placed on the mail- 
ing list. During the 1949 season, 20 circulars were mailed to fruit growers 
advising materials to use and time of application and suggesting modifications 
of the standard schedule of sprays given in the spray calendars. 


There were 3,233 names on the mailing list on March 31st, 1949, and 2,891 
names on March 3ist, 1950. This includes about 100 names of loca! spray 
material dealers, manufacturers, Agricultural Representatives, district. radio 
stations and the press. 


STATION LITERATURE, APRIL 1949 TO MARCH 1950 
Bulletins 


473. Raspberry and Blackberry Culture. J. F. Brown, et. al., Feb., 1950. 
475. Small Fruit for the Home Garden. W. J. Strong, Mar., 1950. 
Popular Articles 


Chemical Weed Control in Young Vegetable Crops. O Rob 
Meeting, Eastern Section, National Weed Conceal ae 


Dwarf Pear Trees in the Home Garden. W 
Feb. 18th, 1950, n. W. H. Upshall, Rural New Yorker, 


Do You Know (Monthly Contribution). E, F, Palmer, Niagara Fruitman 
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KEMPTVILLE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 


In a year featured by severe drought in Eastern Ontario, and uncertain 
market conditions generally, it is encouraging to record that student enrolment 
increased in agriculture, dairying and home economics courses at the Kemptville 
Agricultural School. Virtually all graduates in agriculture returned directly 
to farm operations. Veterans’ Land Act courses showed an expected decrease 
in numbers. Added equipment and the usual co-operative relations between 
staff and students resulted in a successful year of instruction. 


Extension services of the School were pressed to supply help to farmers 
seeking ‘aid to lower their costs of production in the face of shrinking markets. 
The demonstration of conservation and restoration measures accented new grass- 
land practices, soil management, drainage, weed and insect control. An all-day 
visit to the school by the Select Committee of the Legislature on Conservation 
was a highlight in connection with these problems. It was clearly indicated to 
the Committee that a still greater expansion of facilities and staff is necessary 
to meet agricultural problems peculiar to Eastern Ontario. The school’s part 
in the successful growth of night schools has helped to open an incalculable 
medium for agricultural instruction in addition to regular extension services. 
The school again maintained its position as host to many meetings and con- 
ferences of groups furthering agriculture. 


Attendance in the different courses was as follows: 


GOTT TEE ae aI ae: 69 
PiCiie Cononiics ecto eee ee 21 
UEC VSS) 5 ERE Sea Rn A ee eee 38 
ue eeelban ACh) oo 12 

140 


Friends and associations who have so generously indicated their interest in 
the School by donating scholarships are listed below: 


Mr. George T. Fulford 

Mr. J. S. McLean (President — Canada Packers) 
The Brockville Rotary Club 

The Ottawa Kiwanis Club 

The Carleton-Russell Holstein Club 

The Canadian Legion Branch 212 (Kemptville) 
The Oxford-on-Rideau Co-operative Association 
‘The Kingston Kiwanis Club 

The Peterborough County Council 

The Ottawa Farm Journal 

Mr. J. I. Robinson (President — Crane 14d; ) 
The Brockville Co-operative Association 
Anderson’s Department Store, Kemptville. 


The Kemptville Agricultural School gratefully acknowledges the kind 
co-operation given by the following: 


Agricultural Representative Branch; Ontario Department of Oe Le 
tario Department of Lands and Forests; Dominion Experimental ‘hi Ale z 
Dominion Production Services; Ontario Women’s Institute Branch, ‘ ay 
Live Stock Branch; Dominion Health of Animals Branch ; Ontario Ae. ee $ 
and Weeds Branch; Dominion Department of Veterans’ Affairs and Veterans 
Land Act, and the Agricultural Weekly and Daily Press. 
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ANIMAL AND FIELD HUSBANDRY DIVISION 


Due to the intense drought, which was more or less general in Eastern 
Ontario, the yield of crops at the Kemptville Agricultural School in 1949 was 
very disappointing. It was noted, however, that the quality of grain and forage 
produced was excellent. 


The acreage seeded to grain was slightly reduced compared to some former 
years and the additional acreage thus released was devoted to the production 
of hay and pasture crops. It was found, with regard to oats, that the Roxton 
variety outyielded others. The vigorous growth and high yielding qualities of 
Roxton oats were noted particularly in pasture tests where they were sown 
with Sudan grass. 


In spite of the dry summer, there were exceptionally good returns from the 
pasture acres. The dairy herd was turned out five days earlier than has been 
the average for a number of years and continued to graze later into the fall. 


The pasture program for 49 was made up of permanent pasture and after- 
math, supplemented with four acres of sweet clover and three acres of Sudan 
grass and oats. The acreage sown to sweet clover was heavily grazed and gave 
excellent results. This was broken up in late summer and seeded to fall rye, 
to which must go the credit for the extended fall grazing period. The acreage 
devoted to Sudan grass and oats was seeded down with fifteen pounds of sweet 
clover and six pounds of orchard grass per acre but the dry weather had taken 
its toll, for the stand, in the fall, was very thin. 


_ Alfalfa, used as a basis in practically all the hay-pasture mixtures, certainly 
lived up to its reputation and proved to be a very good producer under drought 
conditions. 


_ The demand for seed grain, which is usually made available by the School 
in some quantity, has never been so low as it is for this 1950 season. 


A number of varieties of hybrid corn, both grain and ensilage, were tested 
on the farm. Some varieties of ensilage corn showed themselves to be particularly 
well adapted to the district and to the weather conditions which prevailed at 
that time. The grain corn showed considerable promise but was extensively 
damaged by birds in the late summer. 


Test plots of hay and pasture mixtures were subjects for observation and 
were examined by farmers and agriculturists of the district. Cereal rod row 
tests of varieties of wheat, oats and barley were carried out but the rows were 
adversely affected by the dry weather. 


Work involving the spraying of weeds in cereals with chemical weed killers 
was also undertaken with some success. 


With regard to live stock, the swine herd was reduced to three sows, all 
of which farrowed during the early summer in colony houses. Their first 
litters were not moved into the regular pens until the pigs were three and a 
half months old. _ These pigs, along with another litter from each of the sows 
have been raised in the regular pens and have not. as yet, shown any sympt 
of rhinitis. Present litters are placed on feed cost tests. ees 


Sales of live stock from K.A.S. farm include bulls, cows 


In the dairy herd, all cows and h 
completing records during the year, 


pigs and lambs. 
eifers were again on R.O.P. with 23 animals 


all of which were above the requi 
pan u 
ph te Be ie pues associations. Of these twenty-three records “al cee 
y milking, seventeen were made in th res ee 
over 500 lbs. of fat. AAC SeCayadivisioncwhile eight recorded 
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Herd Average: 


Animals No. on test Lbs. Milk Lbs. Fat Average Tes: 
DLO SCCMIGME m2 fee 2a be 13,534 S25; 3.89% 
WY DSOIE ES Ma. tat trate 5 10,384 430 4.00% 
MELSEY SI seas erie 2 5 7,667 475 6.20% 


: auaorss of animals in various age groups, on which above average is 
ased : 


Animals Mature 4yrs.old 3yrs.old 2/yrs. old 
RrOrscotismmes es cee Ne et 4 1 4 4 
TS SLVR eGk A Be ee 2 1 > 2 
(oS ae 2 eae a eee 2 2 = I 


The high record for the year was set by a mature Holstein cow, K. A. S. 
Dewdrop Posch. She produced 17,206 pounds of milk having 688 pounds of 
butter fat at an average test of 4%. This cow was closely followed by a five 
year old Holstein with a production of 17,072 pounds of milk with 650 pounds 
of fat at an average test of 3.81%. 


Live stock on the K.A.S. farm is used all the year round for judging work 
and demonstrations of showmanship, fitting, etc. Animals are made available 
for student work during the school year and are used, intermittently, during 
the summer and fall by various farmer groups from counties of Eastern Ontario. 


CHEMISTRY, SOILS AND FERTILIZERS DIVISION 


The projects dealing with this Division are summarized as follows: 


1. Co-operative Cereal Variety and Fertilizer Tests 


In co-operation with the Cereal Division of the Central Experimental Farm, 
drill width variety and fertilizer tests were laid out on four different farms in 
Eastern Ontario. These tests included different varieties of oats and barley, 
and in one location spring wheat, with fertilizer and check comparisons. The 
value of these tests is to ascertain the response of the various varieties to 
fertilizer, and the adaptation of the various varieties of cereals to the different 
locations. 


2. Demonstrational and Special Plots 


(a) Residual results of previous treatments. 

(b) Methods of fertilizer treatment and placement on cereals and corn. 
(c) Rates of treatment on grain corn. 

(d) Continuation of long term fertility treatments. 


3. Soil Testing Service 


A 50% increase in samples received indicates the growing interest and 
recognized value of this service. The tests have shown there is a growing 
development of lower fH soil reaction. A summarized copy of the year’s analysis 
is included. (See page 26). 


4. Regular Lectures and Special Meetings 


Besides the regular lecture and laboratory work assigned to this depart- 
ment during the regular school period, several meetings were attended under 
the direction of the various Agricultural Representatives, where soil, fertilizer 
and liming problems were discussed and recommended practices advocated. 
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DAIRY DIVISION 


The fifty-sixth session of the Dairy School for Eastern Ontario had an 
enrolment of thirty-eight students for the three months’ diploma course. Fifty 
applications were received for the course but twelve were unable to attend. 
The registration showed the following seventeen counties or districts repre- 
sented: Carleton 2, Cochrane 1, Dundas 4, Glengarry 1, Grenville 1, Hastings 9, 
Lanark 1, Lennox 2, Nipissing 1, Northumberland 2, Peterborough 2, Prescott 1, 
Renfrew 2, Russell 3, Stormont 3, Province of Quebec 2, France 1. 


At the conclusion of the course thirty-seven students wrote the examinations 
for the Dairy School Diploma and of these seventeen passed with first class 
honours, thirteen passed with second class honours, five obtained pass standing, 
and two failed. The Montreal Provisions Trades Association again awarded 
one hundred dollars ($100.00) prize money to stimulate competition among the 
students. This is the thirteenth annual occasion that this award has been made. 
The Kemptville Creameries Limited awarded two prizes of thirty dollars ($30.00) 
and twenty dollars ($20.00) to the highest students in buttermaking with honour 
standing. This was the fifth year these awards were made. A silver trophy 
was again donated by the S. F. Lawrason Company Limited, London, Ont., to 
the student showing the best attitude to dairy work. 


The Bacteriological Service supplying lactic cultures to cheese factories in 
particular and other dairy plants was conducted from the Dairy laboratories 
throughout the year. During 1949 six hundred and forty-six cultures were 
supplied to two hundred cheese factories. 


Extraneous Matter Tests in Cheese were made during the months of May 
to October inclusive from 271 factories representing the number of vats of 
cheese made at each factory during one day of each month. The total number 
of tests made was 2,138. The factories were located in the counties of Carleton, 
Dundas, Frontenac, Glengarry, Grenville, Lanark, Leeds, Prescott, Renfrew, 
Russell and Stormont. The results of these tests show: No. 1 — clean 11.42%, 
No. 2 — fairly clean 81.05%, making a total of 92.47% acceptable. No. 3 — 
dirty 6.97%, No. 4 — very dirty .56%, making a total of 7.53% unacceptable. 
These results show a considerable improvement compared with tests made in 
previous years. Further progress is necessary to increase the percentage of 
No. 1 — clean, since according to this test only this class of cheese is reasonably 
sure of passing food laws and custom regulations of importing countries. 


The usual laboratory services in dairy science were provided to the dairy 
instructors and dairy manufacturing plants in Eastern and Northern Ontario. 
During the year numerous visits were made to cheese factories, creameries, 
and dairymen’s meetings and addresses on dairy subjects given. 


Modern equipment was installed in the Dairy Building during the year for 
processing milk for the fluid milk trade. This equipment included a stainless 
steel pasteurizer, with recording and standard thermometers, stainless steel 
surface cooler and four-valve hand bottle filler and capping machine. 


ENGLISH AND ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Classes conducted by this division included English, economics, civics and 
public speaking for junior and senior students in agriculture. English, civics 
and public speaking were also taken with home economics classes. Library 
instruction was given to all students, including the Dairy School classes. Tutorial 
classes and exercises in English must be increased still further to raise the 
standard of expression for many incoming students. 
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Cataloguing for the new library has now produced at least the essentials 
of the Dewey Decimal System. This has enabled instructors to give more 
assignments requiring students to do reference work. Some attention can now 
be given to securing of more general reading material. 


Considerable work was done in connection with vocational guidance depart- 
ments of some forty secondary schools to explain courses and services offered 
to agriculture by the Kemptville Agricultural School. Addresses were given 
to Junior Farmers, Federation of Agriculture, 7 eachers’ Institutes, and Service 
Clubs. Judging and coaching of public speaking projects for rural groups was 
another extension activity. 


Additional school duties included guidance of the Literary Society in 
production of its regular programs, as well as direction of the annual play, 
public speaking contest and debate. This division also sponsored vocal instruc- 
tion in music for the student choir. An operetta was staged in the winter term 
as a public performance. 


Preparation of school calendar, press liaison, secretarial work for conferences, 
and management of an exhibit at the Central Canada Exhibition were some 
miscellaneous duties of this division in 1949-50. 


FARM MECHANICS DIVISION 


This division, during the year, lectured on farm mechanics subjects to the 
classes in agriculture, the Veterans’ Land Act short course, as well as assisted 
with eight night schools throughout Eastern Ontario on agricultural engineering 
subjects. During the summer this division, working in co-operation with the 
drainage division of the Ontario Agricultural College, did the field work for 
the Ontario Department of Agriculture Drainage Service in Eastern Ontario 
and supervised two Tractor Clubs. 


Night Schools — Eastern Ontario — November to March 


This division, working in co-operation with the Extension division of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, Toronto, organized and supervised the time 
table and courses of study for seven different courses which were given at night 
schools throughout Eastern Ontario. 


Each course consisted of two hours a night for six nights. In all there was 
a oe of forty-four classes and the total attendance at these courses was 556 
students, 


Demonstration Equipment 


During the year a number of tractors, pumps and water systems and other 


equipment were loaned to this division for class work for which thanks are 
due the following: 


Massey Harris Co. Ltd.; International Harvester Co. Ltd.; Cockshutt Plow Co. 
Ltd.; Ford Motor Co. Ltd.; John Deere Co. Ltd.; Allis Chalmers Co. Ltd.; 
The Oliver Corporation; Truck and Tractor Equipment Co. Ltd.: Beatty Bros. 
Limited; F. E. Myers and Brothers Co. 


Educational Trips 


_ The senior students in agriculture were taken on a trip through the farm 
implement manufacturing plant of the Cockshutt Plow Co. Ltd., Smiths Falls. 


Drainage Field Work 


During the summer of 1949 this division did the field work in Eastern Ontario 
for drainage service for the Ontario Department of Agriculture. A total of 274 
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farmers received drainage assistance of one sort or another: 97 visits were 
advisory, 72 preliminary surveys, 30 surveys in which a total of 151,598 feet 
of profile was prepared, 44 surveys in which detailed drainage plans were 
prepared for 2,430 acres. There were 31 inspections of tile drains after they 
had been installed. 


Through the co-operation of the Crop Improvement Associations, the Soil 
Improvement Policy of the Ontario Department of Agriculture, this division 
co-operated with the Agricultural Representatives in the different counties in 
organizing and conducting fifteen drainage field days throughout the season. 
The attendance at these events ranged from 100 to 2,500. The average number 
of drainage machines demonstrating at each of these field days was twelve. 


Grassland Day 


This division took an active part in connection with organizing the machinery 
display and conducting the demonstration at the Grassland Day at Cornwall 
in July. 


Agricultural Engineering Enquiries 


Requests for assistance in installing water and sewage disposal systems 
has increased very markedly. Also, during the year some twenty-five visits 
were made and plans prepared in connection with renovating old or constructing 
new farm buildings. 


Meetings 


During the year twenty-two farmer meetings were addressed by this division 
on drainage or other engineering subjects with approximately 1,000 in attendance. 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 


The Home Economics division gave instruction to the two year diploma 
course in home economics and the one year homemaker course, and supervised 
the maintenance of the students’ residences and dining halls. 


Regular classes in home economics included lectures and practical work 
in the following subjects: clothing and textiles, applied art, home furnishings, 
foods, home management, nutrition, health education, home nursing, child 
development and care, and family living. 


This department is grateful to other divisions for instruction to home 
economics students in the following subjects: chemistry, bacteriology, English, 
civics, woodworking and physical training. 


The K.A.S. Royal Show proved an opportunity for display of practical 
work in competition, in clothing, handicrafts and home decoration. Achieve- 
ments in clothing and foods classes were displayed in the Spring Fashion Show 
and tea presented to a large group of local and visiting Women’s Institute 
members and friends. 


Regular accommodation in residence was provided for students, with accom- 
modation in huts for V.L.A. students and Dairy students. 


Approximately 52,000 meals were served during the year to students and 
to visiting groups. 
HORTICULTURE DIVISION 


During the summer months it was found possible to build, with staff 
labour and some adapted material, an additional greenhouse planned particularly 
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for student instruction in horticulture and biology. Prior to this addition, 
facilities in this regard had been quite inadequate. 


The winter was not severe and orchards in this district came through in 
fairly good condition. 


Despite a long period of dry weather, during the mid-summer months, some 
very fine crops of apples were produced in many Eastern Ontario orchards. 
During mid-season harvesting, however, very high winds blew down a quantity 
of this fruit, in some cases amounting to thirty percent of the crop. 


Owing to the seasonal conditions previously mentioned, spring planting of 
orchard trees and some types of bush fruits proved unsatisfactory. 


During the year a number of personal visits were made by the members 
of this division, particularly to members of the St. Lawrence Valley Fruit 
Growers’ Association, who had requested this service. Assistance was given to 
different organizations in planning community and school grounds and in a 
variety of other projects. 


A number of meetings were attended, at some of which talks were given on 
a variety of horticultural subjects. 


Lectures and laboratory instruction were given in horticulture, botany, 
entomology, plant pathology, and genetics to the regular students in agriculture 
and to a class of veterans during the spring months. 


POULTRY DIVISION 


Lectures and demonstrations in poultry, meats, and feeds were given to the 
students in agriculture. 


Considerable extension work was carried on with special emphasis on 
poultry disease. Some thirty meetings of Farmer Clubs, Junior Clubs, Women’s 
Institutes and Service Clubs were visited. These meetings were attended by 
approximately 1,500 people. Several Junior Farmer Poultry Club Achievement 
days were visited and two hundred and eighty dressed birds were judged. 


The school flock of Barred Plymouth Rocks and White Leghorns had a 
very good year and some of the birds made very good records. 


The new hen house proved quite satisfactory and with some minor adjust- 
ments will be very useful. 


_ it is felt that a new service building should be erected to house the incuba- 
tion, candling room and a class room for judging and other related work. 


* 
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WESTERN ONTARIO EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


The Western Ontario Experimental Farm produced about average crops 
in the season of 1949. May and June were drier than usual but normal rainfall 
during the summer and fall months brought average yields on the Farm. It 
rained on eleven days in April, ten in May, six in June, six in July and eight 
in August. Harvesting conditions were excellent throughout the season. It 
was ell to harvest hay and other crops without any interference from the 
weather. 


The cropping system was similar to former years. Seed was produced 
from wheat, oats, winter barley and soy beans with the usual program of 
producing Hybrid Corn Foundation Seed for the Hybrid Seed Corn Producers 
and Foundation Bean Seed for the Ontario Bean Marketing Board. 


The following acreages of the main crops were: 


WW ECeTEN Vine aie oer 40 acres 
Qatsn ie eaten eee Re a od wiht ao Oe ieee tee 50 acres 
See Sill Ms Ladue ue a0 2 SM le a a 50 acres 
ee ee a es 20 acres 
SEVP UES Mk Lot SONS Sc ES a Renee av aches 


A hundred acres of land next to the Experimental Farm were rented for 
the season which made it possible to produce a great deal more of Hybrid Corn 
Foundation Stock on our own land. This saved considerable money and time 
as it was not necessary to have this produced by farmers of the district. In 
other years it was always necessary to travel considerable distances to get the 
proper isolation for this seed production. By controlling a larger acreage we 
were able to grow foundation corn on eight separate isolations on our own farm. 
By having this extra land we were also able to produce considerably more 
roughage feed for livestock. In former years so much of the land was needed 
for seed production that it was often necessary to curtail the production of 
crops for livestock feeding. 


The Livestock Program was kept at about the usual numbers of the past 
few years. We are maintaining a herd of about fifty Shorthorn cattle and around 
one hundred Yorkshire swine. These are kept at the present time for experi- 
mental and demonstration purposes. No livestock has been sold for breeding 
purposes for the past few years. Arrangements have been made with South 
Western Ontario Livestock organizations to supply breeding stock for the 
district and assistance has been given these organizations in conducting sales. 
We believe that as long as these organizations do this the Experimental Farm 
will use its livestock for commercial, experimental and demonstration purposes. 


A flock of five hundred barred rock hens is being maintained. Tewer eggs 
were sold for hatching purposes during the past year. Egg production, however, 
has been better than usual, probably due to the use of electric lights. 


EXTENSION 


The usual amount of extension work was done. Agricultural meetings were 
attended throughout Central and Western Ontario. Short Courses, Farmers 
Week programs were assisted whenever possible. Assistance was also given 
at Conventions, Provincial Agricultural Committees, Seed Fairs, Junior Farmers 
Organizations and Agricultural Fairs. Addresses were given, Demonstrations 
conducted and Educational Exhibits were displayed in some instances. 
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Many Agricultural Organizations visited the Farm throughout the year. 
Among these, the following meetings were held at the Farm: 


Kent County Crop Improvement Spray Day. Ontario Bean Marketing Board. 
Western Ontario Junior Farmers’ Field Day. Ken Elgin Potato Co-operative. 
Junior Farmers’ Leadership School. Ontario Early Potato Board. 
Boys and Girls Club Leaders’ School. Kent Hereford Breeders. 
Legislative Committee on Conservation. Tri-County Shorthorn Breeders. 
Kent Junior Farmers Kent Holstein Club. 

Ontario Corn Committee. Elgin Crop Improvement. 


Besides these, many smaller groups have visited the Farm during the year. 
These numbers have been larger than usual and there seems to be a steady 
increase of individual farmers bringing their problems to the Farm. Among 
the many problems that have been brought to our attention the following seem 
to be the most common: 


Poultry Problems, Insect and Plant Disease and 
Fertilizer, Livestock Feeding. 
Herbicides, 


A regular service is maintained on Poultry Problems, Soil Testing and Spraying 
information. 


FARMERS’ WEEK 


Farmers’ Week was held as usual from January 9th to 13th. The 
attendance this year was higher than usual, over one thousand people were 
present during the week and the main problem was to get sufficient accommoda- 
tion for them. The following information was given on the programme for 1950: 
January 9 — Field Crop Day 


Crop problems in. South Western Ontario, by representatives of the Crop 
Improvement Associations of Essex, Kent, Elgin, Middlesex and Lambton. 


Dr. Ward Koch, Plant Pathology Laboratory, Harrow. 
Mr. George Manson, Entomology Laboratory, Chatham. 
January 10 — Soils Day 


The Effects of Crops and Cropping Systems on Soil. 
Dr. F. Stinson, Head of Soils Department, O.A.C. Guelph. 


Experiences in Irrigation — James McGuigan, Cedar Springs. 
January 11 — Livestock Day 
Health Problems of Cattle and Swine — Dr. R. A. McIntosh, O.V.C. Guelph. 


Beef Judging Competition — You are invited to see if you can place the 


animals as they will appear on the rail. Prizes awarded to non-professional 
contestants. 


January 12 — Experimental Farm Day 


ae cad of the Experimental Work at the Ridgetown Experimental Farm 


January 13 — Beef Day 


Cutting demonstration and judging of i 
; ; g of the beef carcasses of ] 
in Wednesday’s Program — Professor E. C. Stillwell, O.A.C. Chelcnee ee 
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EXPERIMENTAL DEMONSTRATION WORK 


1. Cattle — The herd of cattle maintained at the Farm has been used for 
experimental as well as demonstration purposes. The demonstration work has 
been to show where cattle will fit into cash crop area. There are several 
problem fields on the Experimental Farm. These have been put down to 
permanent pasture mixtures and the cattle have been used to utilize the grass 
produced on these areas. 


In winter the cattle have been fed largely on the by-products of cash crops. 
For roughages corn stalks, soy bean and white bean straw were used extensively 
while for concentrates cull corn, oats cleaned out of the seed bin and cull Soy 
beans as concentrates. They came through the winter in good condition and 
the young stock made satisfactory gains on this ration. 


A group of young steers were fattened during the winter months. Their 
roughage ration consisted of white bean straw and hay, a feed of each per 
day. They were fed on two different meal rations. The one consisted of 60% 
corn, 27% oats and 13% soy beans, the other corn and cob meal was substituted 
at the same rate as the shelled corn. Both these meal rations were put through 
the hammer mill. The group fed corn and cobmeal gained six hundred and six 
pounds in the twelve week period while the group fed the shelled corn gained 
six hundred and eighty pounds during the same time. The corn and cob group 
gained 2.1 pounds each per day while the group on shelled corn gained 2.6 pounds 
per day. It required 22.5 pounds of the mixture containing corn cob meal to 
produce one pound gain while on the ration containing the shelled corn it 
required 22 pounds to make a pound gain. 


The results show better gains from the animals fed shelled corn. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that the meal was fed in equal quantities. It also 
shows that a meal mixture, when there is considerable bulk such as provided 
by the oats which were light, would require a little more corn and cobmeal than 
shelled corn to produce equal results. 


SWINE 


The swine breeding herd consists of two boars and ten sows all registered 
Yorkshires. No breeding stock was sold and the herd was run on a straight 
commercial basis. As much as possible they were fed by-products of cash crops. 
During the summer months boiled cull potatoes were fed, in much the same 
manner as in the previous two years. About forty percent of potatoes were 
used in the ration. In the winter cull white beans were fed. These were boiled 
and used along with tankage and third cut alfalfa hay as protein supplement in 
a ration that contained about fifty percent corn. Corn has once again become 
cheap enough in comparison with other grains to be fed to pigs. 


In recent experiments it was shown that pigs will pay for the shelling 
and grinding of the corn. Pigs fed cob corn required 4.7 pounds of meal per 
pound gain, shelled corn 4.1 pounds and corn meal 3.7. 


There has been considerable corn fed throughout the district and some 
have recommended corn and cob meal as pig feed. With this in mind an 
experiment was run during the past winter to determine the efficiency of this 
product in a ration for hogs. Three lots of pigs were used. They all received 
the following mixture — fifty pounds corn, forty pounds oats and ten pounds 
of meat meal along with a small amount of alfalfa hay. 


Lot Number 1—the meal was put through a small grinder. 
Lot Number 2— the meal was put through the hammer mill. 
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Lot Number 3—cob corn replaced the shelled corn and was put through 
a hammer mill. 


The Lots Numbers 1 and 2 gained much faster than the lot receiving the 
corn and cob meal. They also looked more thrifty. It was apparent from the 
appearance of the pigs that there was too much fibre in lot number 3 that 
were being fed the corn and cobmeal. The following table will give the results 
of this experiment over a period from January 6th to March 16th. 


Amount Required to make 


Lot Number Gained Fed one pound gain 
1 571 lbs. 27535 sibs 4.4 
2 631 Ibs. 2,963 Ibs. 4.6 
(Cob Corn Meal). 3 467 lbs. 2,792 Ibs. 5.9 


It will be noted that the first two lots of these pigs were fairly uniform in 
the economy of gain but lot number 3 getting the corn and cob meal in place 
of the shelled corn required more to make a one pound gain. They were also 
not as thrifty as the other two lots of pigs. 


SOILS 


For the past eleven years a section of the Farm has been laid out for a 
permanent soil fertility test. This plot is divided into eight one-half acre 
plots with the following soil treatment. 


Plot Number 1 — gets clover plowed down every second year. Barnyard 
manure once in four years and commercial fertilizer every year. 


Plot Number 2 — gets the same treatment except it does not receive any 
commercial fertilizer. 


Plot Number 3 — gets only clover plowed down every second year. 
Plot Number 4 — gets the clover treatment and commercial fertilizer. 
Plot Number 5 — gets barnyard manure only. 

Plot Number 6 — gets commercial fertilizer only. 





Plot Number 7 —— gets same treatment as Number 1 but is left in hay crop 
one year in every six. 


Plot Number 8 — is left two years in hay out of the six. 


The rotation that has been practised on this land is the same as one of 
the main sections of the Farm, namely, wheat, corn, oats and white beans. 
In 1949 the crop grown was Hybrid Foundation corn. There were only six 
plots in corn as the other two plots were in hay. The yields from these plots 
were as follows: 


Plot Number 1— 2,200 lbs. Plot Number 4 — 1,860 lbs. 
Plot Number 2 — 2,000 lbs. Plot Number 5 — 1,750 lbs. 
Plot Number 3 — 1,780 lbs. Plot Number 6 — 1,730 lbs. 


This variation in yield was not as large last year as it has been on some 


of the other years when much greater variation took place Thi 
due a great deal to the season. ee: Is was probably 


In order to have a complete soil analvysi 

ysis of these plots, samples were 
submitted to the Chemistry Department, O.A.C. The ralionane aie will 
serve to summarize the report which they submitted to us. This is rather 
interesting and shows some discrepencies which might be accounted for by 


a 
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the lack of sufficient material in the samples submitted. It is rather interesting 
and consequently is reported below. 


3 - tie gE : Ba yee E . 
= ; ES CEH; One oh So et eee | Bs 
| aes: tie 7.38 37 Sea 7 : 28.4 11,544 558 248 194 9.5 
FAM tend ded nee es! 26 ALS /l 213 9,040 524 214 182 8.2 
STP ee ey Wits 5.53 30 10.5/1 Zot. D920 660 204 176 6.4 
ist Pus 4.96 25 11.2/1 20.7 9,708 554 179 142 9.2 
Sap Eby 7.40 6.19 34 10.6/1 23.8 9,836 640 240 his 5.6 
Giiicay 7.18 7.02 OZ 12.3/1 26.0 10,560 728 288 176 9.2 
ee. 6.98 7.93 36 1258/1 28.4 10,764 800 276 10. 254 
ieee AA)? Ri22 33 2c Biyek 25.8 10,180 512 200 170 STAM | 

GENERAL CROPS 
Soy Beans 


Variety tests of soy beans were conducted as usual. The plots were situated 
on gravely loam and during part of the season they dried out fairly well and 
consequently the yields were not as reliable as they are sometimes for the simple 
reason that the later varieties were affected more by the dry weather than the 
early ones, and consequently does not indicate what they might do other seasons 
or on other types of land. For instance, the Lincoln usually are the highest 
yielders and are down fairly well on the list this year. 


1. Munroe 29.3 bus. 6. Capital 26.6 bus. 11. Cabot 23.8 bus. 

2.. HS Special 27.8 bus. 7. Harley 26.3 bus. 12b29 (29°23. 60 Diss 

SA C2 112 8 bis) 8. Harmon 25.9 bus. 13. Hawkeye 24 bus. 

4. Mandarin 27.4 bus. 9. Lincoln 24.7 bus. 14. Harrow 81B 23.2 bus. 
5. Earlyanna 26.1 bus. 10. A.K. 24.5 bus. 15. Richland 23 bus. 


White Beans 


During the season of 1949 White Bean variety tests were conducted on 
four different plots. One in Elgin, one in Middlesex and one in Huron besides 
the test at the Experimental Farm. In 1949 the variety which has been grown 
under a number for several years was licensed as the Clipper variety. This 
variety has done well throughout the bean district in recent years and is 
promising to be a variety that will be popular throughout the bean growing 
district. In the test this year several old varieties have been discarded. Five 
of the main varieties were tested as well as some new for seedlings from the 
Field Husbandry Branch at Ottawa. The following table will give the results 
from the plots at the Western Ontario Experimental Farm. 


Clipper 33.16 bus. Canada 3409 28.33 bus. 
Michelite 31.33 bus. Canada 3410 27.83 bus. 
Corvet 30.33 bus. Canadav34120-27 3°" bus. 
Blue Pod 30.16 bus. Canada 3411 25.16 bus. 


Robust 30 bus. 


It can be readily seen that the last four beans which are new varieties did 
not show up as well as the five standard varieties at the beginning of the table. 
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The five standard varieties were tested on the outside plots. The following 


table will give a summary of the yields. 


Huron Middlesex Elgin 
Clipper 24.25 Corvet 35.9 Robust 31 
Robust 19.50 Michelite 34 Clipper 30.7 
Corvet 19.25 Clipper 31 Corvet 28.2 
Blue Pod 18.5 Blue Pod 30 Michelite 27.5 
Michelite 18.25 Robust 27 Blue Pod 26 


Corn 

Considerably more work is done with corn than with any other crop. Variety 
tests, cultural tests and spraying tests were conducted during the year. The 
variety test and work is carried on in co-operation with the Ontario Corn Com- 
mittee. The results of these tests are not usually published but from them a 
list of suitable varieties for production throughout the Province is compiled. 
The following table will give the varieties of corn recommended by the com- 
mittee for production in 1950. 


eae Very Early on oe (Canada) .... 606 
AT WIC ys eee ee EWS: a2 2 eee 
Wisconsin (Canada) _._. 240 Pride) i222. 2 eee fee 
TAC OWES: wee Mets eee a. 802 Piister: ¢22.3 eae 61 
Warwick th Se oa nad 250 Pioneer? 22. eee 349 
ee (Canada) wees ae Wisconsin (Canada )oee 595 
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is at (Canada) __.. ae Wisconsin (Canada) —.. 641AA 
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Early Piister: -- ee Ore yf 
Kuinker. | ee G35 Pioneer: <3 5 eee 373 
Dekalbwom sie ee 56 Punks: 2... eee G 31 
Pigneeriaronad dae 359 PiONeer) 2 ee 352 
Wisconsin (Canada) -_... 355 Jacques 1157 
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Digna Moe 355 ies CIRIN@SCrOsts Seaver eames KT 
SLOW oe eee ae ee 3915 Pfister a+ +242 --=-22------------------ 3897 
|SAh GY a ie id ioe SN, Cag Pride (3156s D 66 
Wisconsin (Canada) 531 FIONCCL, et ee 342 
Bride. seen weet: © B4S5A *Lowe wanna n cence 6W 
eS ‘Aer (Canada). go. 696 
PARES hen eee G5SS50W Seige ogi eia ee 
| SGT Reais Yao cee ches) Ra 300 pie: ae see ne 
Dekalb a Sie iar k 240 Pinike Wo ee ee reat 
Peaster, tesc Mente! es Seales 56 OKEecelsiace +) bl eee ier 
IDGKalD gee oat eee 398W nas 
Pioneer’. 2 ra 353A as ee ey . oa G77A 
Reids: <0. Bile eee 107W 40k tee Hybrid. 
For Silage only. 


The spraying of corn was continued i 

; ed in 1949. Our cl 

ae ee corn had been cultivated once and then navel Coa 
p ol 2,4-I) per acre. This method seemed to be better than any of the 


pre-emergent sprays and much cl ‘ 
CS ae, Und eaner than when corn was cultivated three 
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Shelled Corn Drying 


For a number of years we have been drying seed corn on the cob and have 
two different types of corn driers for this purpose. In the fall of 1949 we had 
an occasion to dry some corn that had already been shelled. The corn was 
placed on a screen on the floor of our bin drier and spread six inches deep in one 
bin and twelve inches in the other. Moisture content on this corn was twenty 
percent. The temperature was maintained at around seventy-five degrees 
throughout. It required about twenty hours at this temperature to reduce the 
corn in both bins to thirteen percent moisture. Where the shelled corn was 
put deeper than this the results were not as satisfactory. A higher temperature 
would possibly have been more effective but this was not possible at the time 
the experiment was conducted. 


Winter Wheat 


_ We grow considerable acreage of wheat annually. Quite a percentage of it is 
sold as seed. For many years Dawson’s 61 was the main variety. During the 
year this was replaced by two varieties of white winter wheat namely Dawbut 
and Cornel 595. Both of these varieties seem to do well here and are not sub- 
jected to loose smut as are some of the other varieties of wheat. In red wheat 
many varieties have been tried but of late years Ridgetown variety, a selection 
made from a field of red wheat some years ago, has replaced the others. This 
variety yields well but has not been considered suitable by the milling trade as it 
contains too much protein. It will probably be replaced by Fairfield, this has 
been the red variety which has stood up in the baking test conducted by the 
Ontario Wheat Committee. The following table will give you the yields of 
wheat in the plots in 1949, 


15) 001s) eee) ae PE eee Phe Zl OAY erm ae ees. Mei 30.2 
2OZS AW Eee oe 32.4 Hearted wae ea ee 30.8 
LOS aLO LS eae 34.8 SSO Swe wera, Aon 33.9 
Cornel sete so. 28.3 A Tea WAL N eNL, Alon es Ohler are 31.6 
O.A.C. 104x101 30.6 Blackhawk tong. eee 29 
WY WiSOny we tue eed CR 27.8 
Sprays 


In the season of 1949 alfalfa was dusted with three per cent D.D.T. dust. 
The dusting was done when the alfalfa was in full bloom. The dusted area 
yielded seventy-seven pounds and yielded sixty-three pounds of clean seed. The 
untreated area yielded one hundred and fifty-two pounds before cleaning and 
ninety-six pounds clean seed. It was interesting to note that the quality of the 
seed from the treated area was much superior to the untreated as well as giving 
a considerably larger yield. Taking it on an acre basis the area treated yielded 
thirty-nine pounds of clean seed per acre while the untreated yielded 20.3 pounds 


per acre. 


Herbicides 

During recent years considerable spraying of corn with 2,4-D to control 
weeds has been carried on. The results have always been pretty much the same. 
The corn sprayed when about six inches high showed the least damage from the 
spray and also gave better weed control. This work was continued in 1949 with 
very much the same results as in former years. The cleanest fields were obtained 
by spraying at six inches high and then not cultivated afterwards. The work 
in previous years had always been with field corn. During the season of 1949 
an experiment was conducted with sweet corn as considerable inquiries were 
received in regard to this crop. Twenty-three varieties were tested. 
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Plan and Method 


Twenty-three varieties of sweet corn were planted in hills 42 inches apart 
in parallel rows, two rows to a variety, in such numbers of hills that for each 
spray treatment six hills of a variety were sprayed and six hills were available for 
checks. This necessitated planting of 36 hills per row or 72 hills per two rows of 
each variety. Corn was planted with a hand planter with approximately four 
kernels per hill. The soil was a sandy loam. A 2-12-10 fertilizer at 150 pounds 
per acre was applied at planting time. Sodium Salt and Amine Salt at 72 pound 
per acre and Butyl Ester at 1% pound per acre were applied separately on dif- 
ferent lots of plots when corn was six inches, twelve inches and twenty-four 
inches. After planting no cultivation whatsoever was given. 


The sprayer used was a mounted knapsack type equipped with bottle-tank, 
pressure gauge and spray boom seven feet long and with 1,020 nozzle orifices 
every twelve inches. Pressure with each application started at 35 pounds and in 
order to compensate for fall of pressure before bottle-tank was empty each spray 
was applied one-half in one direction and the other in the opposite direction. As 
the fine spray produced was from horizontal nozzles spaced a foot apart only 
one-half the spray applied actually fell on the corn plant rows, the other half 
falling on the ground between rows. ‘This means that the amounts of 2,4-D 
used per acre were applied on the whole ground and actually only half the 
amounts fell on the corn plants. 


Effect of Sprays on Corn Plants 
There were four types of injury observable: 


1. Rolling and pointing of leaves — This appeared on plants that were 
sprayed when six or twelve inches high and none on plants twenty-four inches 
high. Eventually the rolling and pointing disappeared and the plants assumed 
a normal appearance. The effect on yield is unknown but is doubtless small, if 
any. 


2. Leaning or bending of stalks less than thirty degrees — This slight lean- 
ing appeared on many of the plants about ten days after spraying but plants 
eventually straightened up and no sign of leaning remained. There was no notice- 
able effect on yields although no yield data were compiled. 


3. Leaning at an angle greater than thirty degrees — Most of these plants 
straightened somewhat so that when full grown but little leaning was discernable. 


4. Broken plants — All plants that broke completely off at the base or were 
so effected at their bases that stalks lay within six inches of the ground. 


Summary or Effects on Plants 


Reference to detailed results shows rolling and pointing and leaning at less 
than a thirty degree angle to be the most common types of injury. This is fol- 
lowed by leaning at greater angle than thirty degrees; only twelve plants were 
broken. Since all plants affected by the first three types of injury recovered 
apparently completely or nearly so and their ears appeared to be equal in size 


to those in check plots it would seem safe to say that the crop was but little 
reduced by spraying. 


Weed Control 


Spraying gave excellent weed control especially when plants were sprayed 
at six inches height. Where this earliest spraying was carried out on male 
were most annuals killed and perennials checked, but no grasses grew due to 


i 
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the pre-emergence effect on their seeds. A similar result was obtained on the 
seeds of wild buckwheat and smartweed, two weeds otherwise not destroyed 
by 2,4-D. These results were similar to those obtained on weed control in field 
corn in the work of two previous years. 


Summary 


1. Visual observations indicated that such slight damage as occurred was 
negligible compared to the benefits from weed control. 


2. Spraying with % pound amounts of Sodium or Amine Salts or % pound 
of Butyl Ester gave excellent weed control especially when spray was applied 
when corn was six inches high. 


Spraying Oats 


One of the worst weeds in this section in the oat crop is ragweed. By spray- 
ing with 4% pound of 2,4-D per acre when the oats were 6 to 9 inches high con- 
trolled this weed. The oats had been seeded to red clover and no appreciable 
damage was noticed from this spray. The other section sprayed with different 
strengths of 2,4-D after oat harvest failed to give as good results as the earlier 
spray. Other weeds including Canada thistle were checked considerably by 
this spray. 


W heat 


A section of the wheat field was also sprayed when the wheat was six to 
ten inches high. This spray was particularly effective in controlling false flax. 
Canada thistle, field bindweed and other weeds were kept in check considerably 
but the false flax was almost completely controlled without any effect on the 
red clover seed. 


Considerable experimental work was done throughout the season on all kinds 
of brush and poison ivy. While a lot of damage was done to the brush and also 
the poison ivy complete results will not be known until these plots are carefully 
checked this year. In other years plots often showed considerable growth after 
having been pretty well wiped out in the fall of the year. 


Milkweed has always been a plant that has been difficult to control by 
spraying. During the year a complete control was obtained on several lots of 
milkweed by using a .2% solution of 254T combined with a 2% solution of 2,4-D. 
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DEMONSTRATION FARM, NEW LISKEARD, ONTARIO 


As the name implies, it has been our aim to keep the programme of farm 
operations as Beart as possible, at the same time to build up and ran 
the soil, the crops, and the live stock. To this end it would appear tha : le 
work is progressing in the right direction so far as our soil Oe 
concerned, as reports from the Soil Chemistry Division at the O.A.C. s 2. that 
only one field required commercial fertilizer. The regular application o ae 
yard manure and the plowing down of clovers at the end of the rotation : Is 
greatly to the physical condition of the soil in this clay belt. Most soil analysis 
reports show a lack of organic matter from other farms in the District, and it 
would appear that the method we are demonstrating, together with a suitable 
rotation, would be an economical method of soil building and soil conservation 
to carry out. 


Registered seed is grown and distributed through the local farmers’ Co- 
operative. During the past few years the number of farmers growing registered 
seed has greatly increased. Most of the seed now grown came originally from 
the Demonstration Farm. 


The season was not as favourable for crop production as the one previous. 
Seeding got under way about the normal time, and was interrupted by a cold wet 
spell of two or more weeks, from which the earlier seeding did not fully recover. 
This was followed by a continued dry spell that slowed up the growth of both 
the early and late seeding. 


During the summer there was a severe outbreak of army worm, that did 
great damage to our oat and pasture fields. Large quantities of the recommended 
bran and paris green control mixture were applied in the evenings, which held 
them in check and permitted the harvest of at least a partial crop. Some farmers 
lost entire fields of grain and plowed them down in an endeavour to destroy 
the worms. This loss of crop has reflected greatly in the amount of feed and 
bedding that it has been necessary to purchase to carry stock through the winter. 


An excellent crop of fine quality hay was harvested. This was mainly Alf- 
alfa with a sprinkling of Red and Timothy. This harvested with a pick-up 
baler, which allowed us to get our crop inside. Part of the second crop was 
used to fill the silos and the balance used for pasture. We have been using this 
second cut as silage for quite a number of years. Nothing is added at the time 
of silo filling. It keeps well and is readily relished by the stock during the 
feeding season. Most years there is some carried over into the second winter. 


Cartier, Ajax, and Beaver Oats have been giving the best returns through 
the past few years, and were the only ones used this year. Barboff Barley suits 
our purpose and gives a good return. Regent Wheat also does very well, and 
is grown for seed and feed. No Fall Wheat was seeded for this year’s crop. A 
field of Rideau Fall Wheat was sown in the fall of 1949. This looked very 


promising when the snow came, but mild weather in January will likely be hard 
On most over-wintering crops. 


Some field spraying has been done for the control of weeds, with very satis- 
factory results both in respect to control and cost. 


LIVE STOC 
Cattle A 


Holstein and Shorthorn cattle are kept. Surpl i i 
: plus breeding stock are dis- 
posed of locally. The herd is fully accredited and all calves are vaccinated. Both 
herd sires were changed during the year. The Holstein herd sire is A.B.C. Syl- 
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vius Lad—215424—, a line bred bull of the former herd sire Inka Supreme Re- 
flection. Although this sire is young, he is a very fine individual and should 
prove a valuable addition to the herd. There is an exceptionally fine lot of 
heifer calves coming along from the old bull, which will make possible some 
selection work in our main herd. The new Shorthorn herd sire is O.A.C. Ran- 
som 3 D—310649—, and is on loan from the O.A.C. The Holsteins are all on 
R.O.P. and the records of the cows that qualified are as follows: 


Name From To Pounds of Milk Fat Test 
Hillycrest Hartog Pluto __ January, 1949 Januaryed 9505 seo 14,484.5 3.66% 
College .Governess. January, 1949 January, 1950 ___ 14,484.5 3.88% 
Gertie College Perfection February, 1949 December, 1949 — 10,212.5 4.34% 
Canary. putter Girlie 28 February, 1949 January, 1950 ___ 12,556.5 3.68% 
Korndyke Bess Posch _... March, 1949 Fandary 019 50s 11,548.5 11 7% 
Ornsby. peanetie : 2% ige March, 1949 January. 1950 cee 113223:5 3.60% 
College ‘Gaiety B24. March, 1949 February, 1950 _.. 14,278.0 3.86% 


Seven Holstein bull calves, five Shorthorn bull calves, and two Shorthorn 
heifers were sold at the Auction Sale in August. 


Besides making available breeding stock to settlers, the two breeds are 
very useful for Junior Farmer judging and educational work. 


Swine 


The swine programme at the Farm has become pretty well routine. Five 
purebred Yorkshire brood sows are kept, and two litters are raised a year. Young 
boars are sold as required and are shipped pretty well all over this part of 
Ontario. Sows suitable for breeding purposes are sold at the Auction Sale in 
August. This sale attracts buyers from several outside districts. The re- 
mainder of the hogs are fed to market weight and shipped to the Toronto market. 
A very high percentage of these go as selects. With the exception of the sows 
the pigs are hopper fed. The sows have the run of an insulated building during 
the winter and are then in the open, being put in the farrowing pen ten days 
to two weeks before. With this dispersal of hogs going on for a number of 
years practically all the hogs in the District are related some way or another 
to the ones at the Farm, and the type of hogs kept has greatly improved as 
a result. There were thirteen Bred Sows, fifteen Open Sows, and six Boars 
sold at the Auction Sale last fall. 


Sheep 


Around 30 ewes are kept as well as a purebred Hampshire ram. A few 
purebred Hampshire ewes were purchased a few years ago, and the rams from 
these ewes are being sold for breeding purposes. The purebred Hampshire ewes 
are being retained to replace other ewes in the flock. Eventually we hope to have 
them all purebred Hampshires. Sheep do exceptionally well in the District and 
there is evidence of increase in the number of raisers, as well as the size of the 
flocks. The sheep winter in a straw shed, and are out as much as they wish 
all winter. The flock is treated for parasites twice a year and dipped once. 


Poultry 


The laying flock consists of around 350 to 400 barred rocks, which is the 
capacity of our pens. Each year around 1,500 chicks are hatched with our own 
incubator. These are brooded and ranged in colony houses on ground rotated 
every third year. The hens are disposed of in the late summer and the pens 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected, and the pullets put in, in the fall as soon 
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as production has started. The balance of the pullets find a ready market with 
farmers requiring laying stock. There is usually a much greater demand than 
we have birds to sell. The birds are fed home-grown grain and the usual recom- 
mended commercial feeds, together with all the buttermilk they can drink the 
year round. The flock is under the Ontario Breeding Station supervision, and it 
has been some years now since we have had any losses from pullorum. 


FIELD CROPS 
Time of Maturity 


Days to 

Acres Variety Date Sown Days Harvested Maturity 
20 Reg. Cartier Oats _ Ks June 2 and 3 August.0t 9) cust. cea 77 
10 her SBeaver Oats) con ye ea. aes August 13 __ ; 88 
18 Beh aA jax? Oats cae oye June 1 August 25 85 
14 Barboff Barley De AM EN ibe olen August (232s eee 81 


10 Regent. Wheat ih ee views Pugish' 2745 eae 100 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES BRANCH 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 
Fairs 


Conditions generally were favourable for fairs in 1949. While there was 
more rain during the fall fair season, and 50% more fairs applied for Wet 
Weather grants, at a total of 35, farm work was well advanced, and in spite of 
the severe drought of some areas, conditions generally were good. 


New attendance records were chalked up, and 61% of fairs had increased 
attendance. 


Societies Highest in Attendance by Type of Fair 


More than 2-pay days 2-pay days 1-pay day 

Canadian Lakehead $23,172.00 Richmond —_. $8,000.00 Woodbridge _... $5,836.00 
Peterborough _.... $17,812.22 Owen Sound ___ $5,468.00 Teeswater _.._ $5,680.00 
Norfolk County —.. $13,580.00 Caledonia _.... $5.46 1.00 Erin poe Mees Tes, $4,929.80 


The increase in number of exhibitors is most encouraging, as it was more 
marked than attendance. Over 74% of societies reported more exhibitors than 
in the previous year. 


Juniors 


Nearly 70% of all Junior Clubs organized in the Province were sponsored 
by agricultural societies. Two new kinds of clubs were promoted this year, the 
Tractor Maintenance and Forestry, included for the first time in the club policy. 
Calf Clubs continue to lead, as 159 of these were featured. The total member- 
ship in the 260 clubs sponsored by societies was over 4,000 boys and girls. Sixty- 
five societies co-operated in Girls’ Home Garden Clubs, which included exhibits 
by over 500 girls, and covered fresh and canned vegetables and flowers. Some 
420 girls participated in the Home-Making club programmes of A. and B. class 
fairs. 


Breed Shows 


Shows organized by breed organizations, and receiving grants from the 
Ontario Live Stock Branch, were again sponsored by, and became the main 
feature of many society fairs. MPP A 8, 
County and Regional Championship 


Holstem-Friesian 4. huh 38 4 
Wershitey tenueud se te fog hn eae 17 2 
SEBO ae RS he fice 19 2 
SHEETS G0) 118 1s bags elect penned ae ee eke 7 . 
SHETNSEY) vate ly eee Td Siete 9 

be ee Pret Vic Mee ee AORN he 3 a 
AGS AN pen el Oe 6 1 
SC Vif aero ale ge ene 1 1 
PEATE WOCEI PL eee ree Se 1 1 
ehiVeleye pik bo tie, 8 Ei Ls faut SO 52 ee eee ere 5 


Commercial Features 


Special grants equal to 50% of society expenditure, with a maximum grant 
of $200.00 were again offered. The main purposes were: 1. To interest more 
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; . (73 i 
prospective exhibitors among commercial producers; 2. To encourage Show 


window” displays of commercial products forming a major source of income in 


the area. Fifty grants were paid in support of this project. The following com- 


mercial products were chosen: 


Feeder Cattle. = 7 Poultry and Eggs ——-— 7 
(iain yet pee seas ane 3 Vegetables! 2 eee 3 
Market Hopst a 5 Milk and Dairy Products 1 
Pabyebeeh ys 2. east. 2 Farm Products (Jr.) -—- 1 
FORGES Su esate ee she eer 1 Potatoes 2 
Market: Lambs:..2.4 es 1 Tutnips dese ee es eee 1 
fy gh ey ek Rai ee A Piles STODACCO! “Sugeno eee 1 
(heese: is: cay Lotsa ‘) Honey \ 6S ees 2 


Grounds and Buildings 


One hundred and twenty societies took action to improve their property in- 
dicated by the following: 


Repairs and extensions to buildings —____.-------_---__________----- 45 
New fences oie. ee ee ee 19 
Levellint.and' grading‘ of ‘grounds 2 es 18 
Hydro ‘installation om extension) (sea <i ade eae 
New stabling barns ait pens). ee eee 16 


New buildings such as, ticket office, secretaries’ office, judges’ 
stand: band stattd. 2). 2 eee 


Grandstands*and. bleachers@ 2s 5 ee ee 13 
Painting’ of (buildings, fences, set, 22a 
Installation of -water systemvand toulets.... = 2. ee 11 
Removal of stones, drainage and tree planting —......______. 8 
Purchase<ot additional Wand: 22g 3 ee ee 6 
IN@WeQUIDMOM bis. a) Sea ie ee cae 


Several Societies have taken advantage of grants available for Athletic 
Fields under the Community Centres Act. Grants are based on 25% of ex- 
penditure, and the maximum grant is $5,000. With several projects incompleted, 
the following Societies now hold their Fairs on grounds which have been placed 
under the Act for community purposes: 


North Norwich Armour, Ryerson and Burks Falls 
Carrick (Mildmay) Val Gagne 

Teeswater Brock (Sunderland) 

Marmora Huron Central (Clinton) 
Dungannon Aldborough (Rodney) 

Beeton Rocklyn 

Kincardine Exeter 

Seaforth Yarmouth and Belmont (Belmont) 
Englehart Providence Bay 

Brighton Wilmot (New Hamburg) 
Bosanquet (Thedford) Park Hill 

Manitowaning South Huron (Hensall) 

Clifford Machar (South River) 

Mount Forest Waterdown 

Hanover Streetsville 

Clarksburg Hensall 


Dufferin Central (Shelburne) Peel (Brampton) 
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Other Projects 


Interest in field crop competitions was well maintained. 203 grants were 


paid as compared with 199 in 1949. This promoted the seeding of 21,000 bus. 
of registered grain and 18,000 bus. certified seed potatoes. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL ExHIBITION—Agricultural Societies Class 


Fifteen societies made entry and the first prize winners were: 


Seed Sheaf 
Division 1 — Matheson Division 1 — Magnetawan 
Division 2 — Carp Division 2 — No entries 
Division 3 — Mitchell Division 3 — Carrick 


Otrawa WInTER Farr—Agricultural Societies Class 


1 — Renfrew. Agricultural Society, Renfrew 

2 — Carleton Agricultural Society, Richmond 

3 — Drummond Twp. Agricultural Society (Lanark County) 
4 —— North Lanark, Agricultural Society, Almonte. 


Grants 


Grants were paid as follows: 
he Cilamebecisiniiveushanisis 9 2 oN) Ors wid oo 242 
IG HETE! APN ST yee OD ie en 4 
NiainvenaneemimlrepredMoimes) (1 ide Soe 9 
Piclime@repeComMetiliOis ss 2o0N 8 UI a 203 
SpeciabeGrantertom Norther oocieties™. 4k | 42 
Meommercidimerocuction Leatures: < ooy ko 50 
eM etme Eat tse seeuiaw ety Oe 35 
MeTiceay mee Altse ee Oe eee 1 
No. societies getting lower grants due to races —__.... 24 


COMMUNITY CENTRES ACT—1949 
This Act replacing the Community Halls Act widened greatly the pos- 


sibilities of grants by including skating arenas and making grants available to 
cities and towns. General prosperity and the offer of grants has stimulated 
action in all parts of the province to provide long desired athletic and recreational 
facilities. The processing of application and inspection of sites and construction 
has greatly increased the work of this branch in administering grants on com- 
munity projects. 


SKATING ARENAS MINGeRTNOY A yee ee ae 500.00 

Grant Cammpbelliord a <2 see ese 3,500.00 

Bracebridge (2/1... =. $ 5,000.00 Newmarket) 22.2 5,000.00 
Parry Sound) 22s 5,000.00 fe FAN) {o emovone Eee 8 3,500.00 
Providence Bay 4500.00 Te] GRAV ee ore eee 3,729.00 
GCE DS cu de Se 4,500.00 Honeywood -.. 2» 4,300.00 
asi re 3,000.00 BROOK Gee ee ees 3 2,500.00 
Thetford & Bosanquet ._ 1,000.00 Dryden --_----— 2,353.38 
(Chica eel eee 2,500.00 Woodville. et a 1,500.00 
ORO ae cers eee 5,000.00 Haetenare | eet ae 2,500.00 
INGaty ees. 4,500.00 Mount) Forest} jo. 5,000.00 
eve Ad 2) a (29 eae 5,000.00 Hastings: i. etre ee 2,500.00 
WWATEORI = oie sae cus 4,500.00 RPO sg caer ele cals 2,000.00 
NVOOUSLOCK wae eon! 5,000.00 Bitks ee als: oss eee 2 2,500.00 
Mlesnerion . 22s 5,000.00 Simderiand 2-2 ee De 1,250.00 


PV ete se 4,500.00 GorevDay .. ae ee 4,500.00 
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Rees Watery ceeded ole 500.00 
TAGSDCIEN Wie cea) 5,000.00 
Queensville’ +2 4,100.00 
Bownianvilley 2. 5,000.00 
RAVICTOLLY see ct 2,500.00 
PieiSal bee Oly on ot cee 2,500.00 
Sioux Lookout -~.--..-.-.-- 2,500.00 
Jet ge etclls ekeee were, cee 5,000.00 
ClHOVd a ceeeet ee 5,000.00 
Shallow. Lake oe. 4,000.00 
Manitowaning __..____- 2,500.00 
Peterborough) 2. 4,500.00 
TOPAUIVIUE hoaee ae 4,500.00 
IT ATIN OA tes oe ee Soe 500.00 
Pibile SBxriin) ae 500.00 
OUD NIVES. succeueeeeS 2,500.00 
Vea On sie Bie Bua es a Ue 4,500.00 
Brat OPC he ee oO ee ae 4,500.00 
Pinttsvilles 22: (3 See 500.00 
WiATSAWiic eet 3,500.00 
Paris 2 tteeus) 18 ie 4,500.00 
RAI DUANE ct cect este 4,500.00 
MEESUALOING 0s bees 5,000.00 
A CPR Nr, Stee Stone Nee, 2,000.00 

POTAT A Say eo) $186,432.38 

COMMUNITY HALLS 
Grant 

Ont Grieg. a tenes 700.00 
Dunn's Walley. oe 909.49 
Res. COMere 1,960.00 
POOTMMOSa meee et 3,000.00 
BS TUCE MOUAUION eee os 2,675.00 
She (catherines: 1. 5,000.00 
AS OTTIeN mee ck ae eee 2,000.00 
Bpcncerville! sos 5,000.00 
WNOSSEaU 12 je EA oe 424.00 
PUSIEWOOK 25.0 29 eu 283.00 
WRADIBOODS 2. ent 1,250.00 
Berl, See et et 1,254.00 
Holland Landing 2,000.00 
eblavopier oish eye 20. 1,060.00 
Whitechurch® 22... SRS {125,00 
pilver Water 2. 4,000.00 
POMC LG AC Weslo 5 3,000.00 
MEVOUM OW 6 : 1,000.00 
RSLS) CES: ROS a ee ea 1,500.00 
Val Gagne. Ci. ae 2,500.00 
CIC ie 1,500.00 
Browns Vile. ee 1,750.00 
Rottevambtonm 0. 1,500.00 
OOSOIR enn 1,683.00 
PA UOULe Spt at. 2 5 oe 300.00 
MSECDCELCY ocd iced) 871.00 
Denwigh ou A ee a 949.00 
EDUCA ese 1,528.00 
MRPs BETAS ts Meatless 1,750.00 
Warkworth _ “aie 2,500.00 
DAUR CCLOWD § ie 1,575.00 
Dlvermnoade ss 3,700.00 
NSS od Ee eae ee 4,500.00 
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Sundridge: \.2.2-2 ee 
Lindsay TW ai eee 
Hagersville” J2a0 Se 
Fairbank’! (02. Vere 
Clarksburg.) 2 ce ey, 


TOTAL, =-33 (2238 


3,000.00 
4 620.00 
2,000.00 
2,500.00 
1,300.00 


$ 78,166.49 


SKATING ARENAS AND HALLS 


Grant 
Capreph. os Seite Sh LE 
2 ah teenemmeees Boos) SO 6,500.00 
Hearst 9,500.00 
Minden bind aly) OER 
Feeswicthh co 2.2 oft ert 4,000.00 
Atha Tel speed Meee is ee 7,000.00 
VE Gre GLO 1 lies Sar ceca peer 5,000.00 
New Hamburg _-__. 4,500.00 
ALSCOn 2h ee 8,000.00 
Cobourg 5,000.00 
stayner 22.25... €6| ee 
North Norwich 5,000.00 
Parish py hs Be 10,000.00 
Paisley - 7,500.00 
Shelburne 8,833.00 
Seaforth 10,000.00 
Belmont 5,000.00 
Becton teva 7,500.00 
Havelock. 2. 3,500.00 
Mildmay ae 5,000.00 


TOTAL — 20 


_ $141,833.00 


ATHLETIC FIELDS 


Mitchell ___ SPAR SONS oi 
Pakenham oe 
Culver Park 

(Kirkland race. ee 
Listowel - ese 
Streetsville Bt a! 
Chesley io) be wea 
Waterdown ___ 
riaitoma ce 


Frankford Pep eR SG ‘ 


West Lorne a £2) 
Langton 
Hanover 
BAD af Pe ae eee cena 
Caledonia 

Kincardine 

Merritton 
Mildmay 
POU Ue ok ae 
Clarksburg __ 

Mount Hope (Glanford) 
Manotiths 32 7 oe! 
Hawkesbury 

Stoney Creek 
Oshawa 


Grant 
2,500.00 
1,500.00 


3,000.00 
5,000.00 
2,500.00 
3,000.00 
2,500.00 
3,000.00 

700.00 
2,500.00 
1,000.00 
4,000.00 
1,408.00 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 
4,000.00 

712,00 
1,317.62 

200.00 

360.00 
1,000.00 
2,500.00 

655.00 
5,000.00 
4,856.00 
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NatOre eee eh oe 1,500.00 OUT DOOR RINKS 
POLE Tie ede a 2,000.00 Grant 
Biltieo Bite jc 250.00 NMEICKSBUTE oat fee 470.00 
Shatane eel. eat cae. 550.00 Bonthillsfuo a or 1,942.95 
Clittord Me ce 2,716.00 Callander __ a=----==-=----~---- 330.00 
Henciiie ee 500.00 INGICDCOLG tc cae eee 1,200.00 
Queensville: 32k 900.00 Ve TeCNTEY, Cray gales ae eee 
5 Rea ss 8 da Sestlens CPE Wd geet hs ue SD OS 
TWIP AL, Shae $ 64,624.62 GRAND TOTAL ____ $474,999.44 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 


As the supply of implements for most types was equal to demand, work 
in this field decreased during the year. The office continues to serve as a clear- 
ing house for information on this subject. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES 


In the year, seven new societies were organized, and after allowing for some 
which became inactive, there was a net gain of 10 in the number receiving 
grants. One half of the societies reported an increase in membership. The 
total membership for 1948 was 28,612, an increase of 2,587 over 1947. 


High Membership by Classes, 1949 


City Town Village Township 
Waterloo __. Diy Ome Oria eee oa. oO LN a) LARD 207. mSCaTDOLON Maley 440 
Chatham __ 1,011 Wallaceburg 6o5° 7 tbormmhill 202 202. Clover eat? Shi 
Ota Wa ia. LOOM barrie ts. su. Ss0ashoriye isin Ve) 172..Guelpn, we 271 
Kitchener _.. 926 Bracebridge _ 334 Watford ____. 167.) Berti: Me 2296 
Guelph: 2s". BOCu |. 

New Societies: — Gravenhurst, Deep River, Fort Erie, Espanola, Bruce 


Station, Merritton. 


Grants were paid to 182 societies, and calculated as indicated. The rates 
were lower because of increased total membership and expenditure. 


Members | 1949 1948 
On wiorticuitural Expenditure jy... 15.1% 17.2% 
15.4c per member 16.5c 


Society Activities 


A study of society programmes reveals an improvement in rendering greater 
service. There was an increase in civic planting and more juvenile promotion. 
Civic Beautification 70% of Societies; Annual and Monthly shows 65% ; Garden 
Competitions 35%; Juvenile Activities 70%. Other projects included — Clean 
Up Week, distribution of seeds, fertilizer and weed killer as well as leaflets and 
bulletins to members. 


The average number of board meetings held by societies was five, and an 
average of three open meetings were held featuring illustrated and other addresses, 
films and demonstrations. 


Stamford is congratulated on the establishment of the “Stamford Green 
Memorial Garden” and the impressive Memorial and Investiture Service, on 
Sunday August 7th, at which Col. the Hon. Ray Lawson, Lieut. Governor of 
Ontario officiated. 
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Winners Society Classes, C.N.E. 
Class 247 — Section — Basket of Flowers: 


August 29th Sept. 1st 
ie ee ae ae eins Stouffville North Toronto 
OTM ein ees, Roselands Stouffville 
cri a ae ae North Toronto 
Athenee Ate os Thornhill 

Sept. 5th Sept. 8th 
ctee se eae eae £0 eS Stouffville North Toronto 
VNU testers eee North Toronto Stouffville 


Society Anniversaries 


Hamilton is this year celebrating a centenary anniversary. Unfortunately 
the official reports do not go back for 100 years, but the year book of 1863 
includes Hamilton as active at that time. 


Elmira had a banquet celebrating the 51st anniversary. One charter member 
was present. 


Guelph held a dinner on February 28th celebrating the 50th anniversary 
but it is believed this society was active before the turn of the century. 


The following societies are at least 25 years of age: 


Timmins Pembroke Kincardine 
East York Arthur Tara 
Stouffville Parry Sound Lucknow 
Scarboro Erin North York 
Oro Twp. 


THE ONTARIO HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Convention was held in Hamilton early in March with an ex- 
cellent attendance of delegates. In addition meetings were held in all O.H.A. 
Districts except No. 12 and 14, which covers the large area west of the Great 
Lakes. The largest attendance was in No. 5 with 19 societies represented, and 
total delegates 300. The percentage of societies represented is a fair comparison 
and in this No. 13 was in Ist place with only one society not represented. 


Association Awards 


An O.H.A. Silver Medal and Diploma was awarded to Mr. Kirk Howard 
of Kingston. Each school winning a Ist prize in an Association Improvement 
Competition was awarded a diploma. 


School Ground Improvement Combetition 


366 entries in local 
11 entries in Provincial 


Prize Winners Provincial 


1—S.S. No. 5, Wainfleet, Welland 
2—S.S. No. 3, Proton, Grey 
3—S.8. No. 2 Derby, Grey 
4—S.S. No. 9 Elderslie, Bruce 


Certificates provided by the O.H.A. were presented at schools selected by 
School Inspectors for having the best kept grounds in their respective townships. 
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School Forestry Competition Prize Winners 
230 entries in zone competitions, an increase of 98 over 1948. 


Provincial Winners 


District Local Entries 
i) SS Now i25baldimand, Northumberland (22 25 4 5 
DES Sie NO Dns WU OOIWICN AV aterlog) (ici ts ft oe 2 145 
3. North Walsingham Public School, Norfolk _.... 1 7 
By NO eat AY WRT aStINGS) yoo ee 5 61 
DMPO. ONOw 10, Roseville Ontario’ (fot SAsEr LPS 3 6 
GO SRUehSeRuvlicnsGnool Leeds oi 1) SOU) iis af 6 6 


Jackman Windbreak Combetition 


This new feature initiated in 1947, and for which substantial prizes were 
offered by A. J. Jackman, District Director No. 8, had 12 entries in the counties 
of Bruce and Grey. The Ist prize of $50 was won by Laverne Hewitson, Owen 
Sound. 


Wild Flower Essay Competition 


There were 18 competitions, with 542 entries, compared with 160 in 1948. 
Interest was thus aroused in areas as widely reported as the Ottawa Valley and 
Rainy River. 


British Fund: 


The third shipment of parcels was forwarded to Gardener pensioners in 
England in March, and 200 letters of appreciation were received by the secretary. 


Summary 
Shipment 1 — August, 1947 — 876 lbs. $293.40 
Shipment 2 — June, 1948 — 225 parcels _--._......_-..--..-- 380.76 
Shipment 3— March, 1949 — 221 parcels ___-_..-.---..-.--.- 338.74 


Expressing thanks for previous co-operation, and reporting that Maple 
seedlings in Britain were doing well, the Imperial War Graves Commission asked 
assistance in planting stock for cemeteries in France containing graves of Cana- 
dian personnel. By kindness of Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, 
1,200 maple seedlings are going forward now. Experimental Farm, Indian Head, 
Saskatchewan, provided Caragana Seed for hedges. 


Society Services 


The Association provided Service Diplomas for 36 societies, record books 
for eight. The association also made available the use of a projector and set of 
slides. They were used by 14 societies. 


Judges 


All Northern Fairs and societies holding field crop competitions were pro- 
vided with judges by this branch. 


ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 


District Meetings were held in each of the 15 Association Districts. The 
district director in each instance with the help of his committee arranged the 
program. In addition to the usual discussion on Society and Fair problems, 
dates of fairs in the district are agreed on and confirmed at these meetings. 


The annual convention was held in Toronto in February and was well 
attended. The women’s division set a record with 285 delegates enrolled. 
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During the year the Association, like other Provincial organizations, pre- 
sented a brief to the Select Committee of the Legislature on conservation. The 
brief included the following summary :— 


“We recommend the promotion of a definite program of ‘Land Improve- 
ment’, a major part of which should be every encouragement to ‘Animal Agri- 
culture’, or live stock farming. To improve land, and thus conserve it, demands 
the best of husbandry and this Agricultural Societies have promoted through a 
long past and propose to encourage in the future. 


“We urge that special attention be given to the organic content of soils, and 
to the water conservation possibilities of thicker stands of grasses and clovers. 
We recommend that more attention be given to the protection and development 
of wood-lots. 


“You are assured of the active support of Agricultural Societies in any sound 
conservation policies which may be adopted for this Province.” 


Service diplomas were supplied to 57 societies and 78 metal field signs were 
sold 


The Association was admitted to membership in the Canadian Association of 
Fairs and Exhibitions and was represented at the annual meeting of that organi- 
zation by the secretary. 


The annual meeting of the International Association of Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions held in Chicago in December was also attended by the secretary. An im- 
portant step was taken there in forming a separate section for State and Pro- 
vincial Associations. 


J. Lockie Wilson Memorial Trophy 


The second award of this trophy made possible by several associations with 
which late Mr. Wilson was associated was presented at the Ontario Agricultural 
College to the Ontario Veterinary College debating team, all members of the 
senior year. 


E. T. BANTING J. A. CarMAN C. F. CAMPBELL A. J. Scorr 


ONTARIO PLOWMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
International Plowing Match 


At the 1949 match in Brant County despite a rule restricting entries, the 
record of 1948 was broken by an increase of 250. Of the 1,178 entries 934 were 
in tractor classes. A record was also established by an estimated attendance of 
200,000. This was due to the central location, the enthusiasm of the Brant Com- 
mittee and wide-spread interest in match plowing. 


The tented city included 137 exhibitors, 70 restaurants and a total street 
frontage of 8,675 feet. 


Educational exhibits and demonstrations were provided by Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission, Ontario 
Fire Marshall’s Department and other agencies. A tractor driving competition 
for junior farmers was a new feature. 


Entries Horses Tractors Total 
Detar). wale og AE i 41 126 167 
(ESS OR Sn il a NST 74 319 393 
5 tr CO Mt CD a me 59 298 357 
Ce Sit as ee ee oe 70 191 261 

244 934 1,178 


Prize money including value of trips totalled over $12,000.00. 
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Winners of Special Classes 


Trans-Atlantic Class — horses — Imperial Oil Ltd. 
Gold Medalist — Ronald Marquis, Sunderland. 
Silver Medalist — N. Jarvis, Markham. 


Trans-Atlantic Class — tractors — Imperial Oil Ltd. 
Gold Medalist —- James Eccles, Brampton. 
Silver Medalist — Douglas Campbell, Cainsville. 
Inter-County Competition — horses — Salada Tea Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Conservation tour in the United States. 
Ist. Haldimand County 
Coach — Agricultural Representative A. G. Skinner. 


Team Members — Earl] Bacher, Cayuga 
Robert Nixon, Hagersville. 
2nd. York County 


Coach — Agricultural Representative W. M. Cockburn. 


Team Members — Eugene Timbers, Milliken 
Norman Watson, Woodbridge. 


High Contestant — Eugene Timbers, Milliken. 
Inter-County Competition — tractors — British American Oil Co. 
Trip to Chicago. 
County — Haldimand. 
Coach — A. G, Skinner, Agricultural Representative. 


Team Members — Earl Fleming, Hagersville 
William Waldbrook, Hagersville. 


High Contestant — William Waldbrook, Hagersville, 


Fred G. Fuller Trophy. 
Branch Activities 


Events 1948 1949 Change 
SeNIOr viatCi = ae 68 70 2 
Tomor Match: tase 7 15 8 
Home Plowing). 5 4 

Demonstrations ___..._... 15 31 


Senior Match Entries 


REARDON Sweets oh an 1,003 1,518 513 
PIOi Res ee eee nt 738 831 93 
its ¥, 9 Pd 2. WERE eee 1,741 2,349 608 


These tables reflect a sharp upward trend in Match Plowing interest and 
activity. Attractive International and Local prize lists, and the new rule re- 
quiring prospective competitors at the big match to have plowed at Branch 
Matches were contributing factors. 


Departmental judges and demonstrators were supplied for practically all 
events. 


Trip to Britain 


Two top plowmen, Ronald Marquis of Sunderland and James Eccles of 
Brampton, winners in the Trans-Atlantic classes at the International, were 
privileged to tour the British Isles from January 10 to February 19, 1950, ee 
the guidance of a past president of the Association, Alex McKinney, Jr. 0 
Brampton. While there the party took time to visit Denmark, Holland and 
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West Germany, where a study was made of farming methods common to those 
continental countries. 


At the plowing match held at Newquay in South England James Eccles won 
3rd and Ronald Marquis 5th. They also participated in the Irish International 
Match at Mullusk, near Belfast. Using a high cut plow with only one day’s 
practice Mr. Eccles placed 8th in a field of 38 champion plowmen. In a special 
class for overseas plowmen and with stiff competition from Europeans, James 
Eccles was first and Ronald Marquis second. 


Conservation 


The Association took advantage of the opportunity to present a brief to 
select Committee of the Provincial Legislature on Conservation. This covered 
the contribution made by plowmen and some definite recommendations on soil 
cultivation and machinery. The brief emphasized the importance of efficient 
plowing and proper cultivation in any conservation program. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE BRANCH 
FOREWORD 


The area of Central Ontario experienced a very severe drought period during 
the early summer of 1949, resulting in very light crops of hay and spring sown 
cereal grains. The drought period extended into Eastern Ontario later in the 
season, cutting crop yields somewhat, while the Western Counties experienced 
more favourable growing conditions and harvested good crops, particularly 
of winter wheat, soybeans and tobacco. In the Northern Districts of the Pro- 
vince, crop yields were variable with considerable loss occurring in localized 
areas from damage by Army Worm and Grasshoppers. 


In summarizing the work of the Agricultural Representatives in the Coun- 
ties and Districts across Ontario, one is impressed with the fact that farmers are 
considering conservation in its broader aspect as something which directly 
affects their future well being. This is reflected in the general programme of 
extension work carried on in most Counties and Districts. Some twenty Coun- 
ties have inaugurated definite soil improvement and land use projects and 
programmes embracing such items as drainage, water supply, erosion control, 
soil fertility build up, application of agricultural limestone, reforestation, etc. 


A general programme of live stock improvement has been carried on during 
the past year, concentrating on animal health through the control of disease and 
parasites, use of good sires, an expanding artificial breeding programme and 
correct marketing practices. 


The development of Junior Farmer activities and Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work has taken considerable time of the Agricultural Representatives and 
Assistants, and occupies an important place in the general agricultural develop- 
ment of every community where organized. 


The demand of the farm people for the services of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Worker are many and varied, necessitating his attending many meetings 
to assist in formulating plans for and carrying out various Agricultural Policies 
within his County or District. . 


PERSONNEL CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS 


RETIREMENTS ON SUPERANNUATION 

A. W. Sirett, retired June 1, 1949 — with Representative Service from 
October, 1913 — Representative in Frontenac County 33% years, Living in 
Portsmouth. 

F.C. McRae, resigned due to ill health May 1, 1949. In service 37 years. 
Served in Parry Sound District, Bruce, Peterborough, Glengarry Counties and 
Nipissing District. 

E. F. Neff, retired September 5, 1949. In service 34 years. Representative 
in Norfolk County 5 years, Leeds 5 years and Lincoln 23 years. 


New Office Opened — Russell County at Rockland, December, 1949. 


PROMOTIONS 


Raoul Portelance — from Assistant Agricultural Representative, Cochrane 
West, to Agricultural Representative, Cochrane West, July 1, 1949, and as 
Agricultural Representative, Cochrane North and West from December 1, 1949. 


D. H. Miles — promoted from Assistant Agricultural Representative, Fron- 
tenac County, to Agricultural Representative, Frontenac County, June 1, 1949. 
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G. W. Montgomery — promoted from Assistant Agricultural Representative, 
Hastings County, to Agricultural Representative, Nipissing District, June 1, 1949. 


G. E. Nelson — promoted from Assistant Agricultural Representative, Lin- 
coln County, to Agricultural Representative, Lincoln County, September 1, 1949. 


A. G. Mitchell — promoted from Assistant Agricultural Representative, 
Lambton County, to Agricultural Representative, Muskoka and Parry Sound 
District, January 1, 1950. 


TRANSFERS — Agricultural Representatives 

D. N. Graham — from Muskoka and Parry Sound District to Brant County, 
January 1, 1950. 

W. A. Montcalm — from Cochrane North, to Russell County, November 
1, 1949. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 

W. D. Tipper — Assistant Agricultural Representative, Bruce County, June 
1, 1949. 

D. M. Adams — Assistant Agricultural Representative, Carleton County, 
June 1, 1949. 

W. D. Clutton — Assistant Agricultural Representative, Wentworth County, 
June 1, 1949. 

G. W. Sweiger — Assistant Agricultural Representative, Grey County, 
June 1, 1949. 

F. O. Wilson — Assistant Agricultural Representative, Huron County, 
June 1, 1949, 

K. E. Best — Assistant Agricultural Representative, Oxford County, June 
1, 1949. 

R. E. Bell — Assistant Agricultural Representative, Peterborough County, 
June 1, 1949, 


F. J. G. Millette — Assistant Agricultural Representative, Prescott County, 
June 1, 1949, 


E. A. Starr — Assistant Agricultural Representative, Renfrew County, June 
1, 1949. 


J. A. Hancock — Assistant Agricultural Representative, North Simcoe 
County, June 1, 1949, 


W. D. Black — Assistant Agricultural Representative, Wellington County, 
June 1, 1949. 


J. W. McCullough — Assistant Agricultural Representative, York County, 
June 1, 1949. 


W. T. Abraham — Assistant Agricultural Representative, Middlesex County, 
August 1, 1949. 


J, A. Francis — Assistant Agricultural Representative South Simcoe 
County, March 1, 1950. 


R. D. Sanderson — Fieldman, Fruit and Vegetables, Oakville, Ontario, 
June 1, 1949. 


R. G. Gregg — Fieldman, Agricultural Engineering Department, Guelph, 
Ontario, February 1, 1950. 


~ « 
- ga ae ae 
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RESIGNATIONS 


D. W. MacMillan, Assistant Agricultural Representative, B 
November 30, 1949 — Cockshutt Plow Company. : » Brant County, 


J. L. McQuay — Agricultural Representative, Brant County, D 
1949 — Farming Roslyn Park Farm, Galt. y, December 31, 


A. R. Wilson, Assistant Agricultural Representative, Ontario Count 
February 28, 1950 — Veterans Land Act. any 


W. J. Knapp, Assistant Agricultural Representative, Perth County, March 
31, 1950 — Farming at Galt, Ontario. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


E. M. Biggs — awarded Rotary Foundation Fellowship — post-graduate 
pate Wye College, University of London, England, September 1949-Septem- 
er 1950. 


DEATHS 


Miss Josephine Robinson — died November 9, 1949 — Stenographer in 
Oxford County office continuously from July Ist, 1913. 


William Wilson, Clerk in Head Office — died March 9, 1950 — 27 years’ 
service. 


ADMINISTRATION 


In December, 1949, a new office was opened at Rockland for Russell County. 
This now makes a total of fifty-five County and District offices in the Agri- 
cultural Representative Branch. The administrative duties of Head Office 
include the supervision of the offices as well as that of the New Liskeard 
Demonstration Farm, and purchase of supplies and equipment for same, inspec- 
tion visits to offices, supervision of leases, allocation and changes of personnel, 
organization of annual and regional conferences and committees, arrangements 
for short course staff and itineraries, auditing Agricultural Representative 
Appropriation and County Grant Acts, serving on committees and boards, speak- 
ing engagements, supervision of emergency surveys and reports, assistance in 
distribution of emergency farm labour, the issuing of weekly crop reports and 
the purchase and maintenance of cars and equipment, administration of special 
grants for land use and soil improvement projects. 


In the field of Junior activities, Head Office has been responsible for assist- 
ing in formulating and carrying out Junior Farmer projects, managing com- 
petitions at larger fairs, supervision of Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, including 
preparation of forms, policies, manuals, organization and management of the 
Provincial Inter-Club Competitions and co-operating with the Canadian Council 
on Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work in holding National Contests. 


Supervision of the work of two Fruit and Vegetable Fieldmen also comes 
under the administrative duties of this office. 
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EXTENSION WORK IN COUNTIES AND DISTRICTS 


LIVE STOCK IMPROVEMENT 
Horses 


Localized areas in the Province of Ontario report higher prices paid for 
good commercial horses of both draught and light breeds. The Ontario Pure 
Bred Foal Policy, put into effect in 1949, resulted in renewed interest in the 
breeding of better quality mares to the better stallions available. The Agri- 
cultural Representative Service assisted in the inspection of both stallions and 
mares by driving the inspector appointed under the Stallion Enrollment Act 
on inspection tours in Counties and Districts. 


Cattle 


In practically every County or District a programme of cattle improvement 
has been one of the more important phases of work of the respective Agricultural 
Representatives during the past year. 


Some 14 Counties or Districts have been in the process of receiving the 
first T.B. area test for the eradication of Tuberculosis in cattle. Thirty-six 
other Counties or Districts have either been tested or are in the process of being 
tested in subsequent general retests. In all, some 50 Counties or Districts in 
Ontario are under a definite plan of area testing of cattle for the eradication 
of T.B. The Agricultural Representatives have assisted in organizing this 
programme in their respective areas. 


During the past year the Agricultural Representatives assisted some 22 
Counties or Districts in promoting an organized programme of Calfhood Vac- 
cination for the control of Brucellosis in cattle. Some 44,650 calves were vac- 
cinated within the scope of their programmes, with several thousand additional 
head vaccinated by owners in localized areas in other counties. 


Thirty Dairy Herd Improvement Associations, comprising 793 herds and 
12,499 cows, were in operation during the year. The Agricultural Representa- 
tives lined up the members for these Associations and assisted in completing 
their organization. The testing for production in herds through the Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association has drawn very great interest among grade 
dairy herd owners. The expansion of Artificial Breeding Units, coupled with 
a production testing programme, will undoubtedly result in improvement of 
commercial dairy herds. The Artificial Breeding Programme made progress 
during the year with 6,971 herd owners as members in the 60 local and central 
units established in the Province. Some 88,737 cows were bred artificially 
during the year in these organized units, with additional numbers bred through 
units operating under private enterprise. The Agricultural Representatives 
attend annual and other meetings of the A. I. Units and are called upon to assist 
in organizing new units and enrolling members, and in many cases, are members 
of the Herd Sire Purchasing Committees. 


Warble Fly control work was carried on extensively in the counties con- 
sidered to be the chief beef cattle producing areas. In all, some 17 Counties or 
Districts through local organization treated some 325,000 head of cattle for 
Warble control, either by hand-brush or spray method. Many thousands of 
animals were treated in addition by individual farmers. The Agricultural Rep- 
resentative was called upon to organize these campaigns in co-operation with 
local municipal officials and others interested in such a programme. 


Maintaining those already in existence and the organization of new ones 
has brought the number of Bull Clubs under the Federal Bull Loaning Policy 
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up to 166 Clubs with a membership of 926. Manitoulin Island and the District 
of Algoma with 49 and 42 clubs respectively are making excellent use of the 
policy to improve their cattle herds. This is reflected in the general improve- 
ment of the offering of cattle presented at the Feeder Cattle Sale in Manitoulin 
each year. Preliminary organization work has been completed for a second 
Feeder Cattle Sale in the Algoma District in 1950. The Agricultural Rep- 
resentatives assist in placing these bulls and in organizing and conducting these 
cattle sales. In all, Agricultural Representatives assisted in conducting ten 
special cattle sales involving 3,270 head, selling for $536,218. 


Nine subsidized veterinary units operated in Northern Ontario Districts 
during the past fiscal year. These were organized by the Agricultural Rep- 
resentatives and provided excellent service for the farmers concerned. Approxi- 
Bey 7,000 calls were made by the veterinarians employed in the areas con- 
cerned. 


Over 1,500 exhibitors brought out 8,291 cattle to County or District breed 
shows sponsored by local breed organizations. Agricultural Representatives 
assisted in selecting entries for these shows, compiling catalogues of entries and 
in conducting the shows and regard such shows as excellent contacts for cattle 
improvement with the smaller breeder particularly. 


Prices for both beef and dairy cattle have remained at a high level during 
the year and cattlemen generally have been anxious to take advantage of all 
facilities to improve their herds. The excellent sale of bulls of the beef breeds 
heid in March, 1950, is ample evidence of this fact. 


Swine 


Forty-eight farmers with 262 sows continued to co-operate in the Demon- 
stration Hog Production Policy. Agricultural Representatives made use of the 
information secured through these cost studies at 55 special swine meetings, 
bacon shows and demonstrations throughout the year. Twenty-three new Boar 
Clubs were organized during the year by the Agricultural Representatives, making 
a total of 85 in operation in the Province, with 969 members. The Agricultural 
Representatives continued to conduct quarterly pig surveys collecting informa- 
tion re trends in Swine production. Bacon shows, field days and organized 
tours to packing plants have been utilized by Agricultural Representatives to 
give hog producers first hand information on production, marketing and process- 
ing of the hogs which they produce. 


Sheep 

With the exception of certain parts of Northern Ontario, Agricultural Rep- 
resentatives report the continued decline of the sheep population. One hundred 
and ninety Rams were placed in the Northern Ontario Districts and the Agricul- 
tural Representative in the Temiskaming District reports increased interest on 
the part of farmers in sheep production in that area. A few localized areas in 
Southern Ontario report a trend to larger sheep flocks which can be more 
adequately protected against destruction by predatory animals. Over 4,000 head 
of sheep and lambs were reported destroyed by dogs, wolves, bears, etc. during 
the past year. This has resulted in many small flock owners going out of sheep 
production. Eighteen demonstrations on the treating of sheep for internal and 
external parasites were conducted by the Agricultural Representatives and eight 
Lamb Fairs or co-operative shipments organized where lambs were marketed 
on carcass or live grade basis. 


Poultry 


During 1949 poultry production continued at a high level. Shortly before 
the expiration of the contract for eggs for shipment to United Kingdom, prices 
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dropped sharply and subsequently there was a substantial liquidation of poultry 
aotks Pe icnervinen report a 25% to 50% reduction in the sale of baby chicks 
for 1950. Agricultural Representatives conducted 45 poultry culling demonstra- 
tions and 38 special poultry meetings during the year. Eleven hundred and 
sixty-nine flocks with 669,089 birds were entered in the Ontario Breeding Sta- 
tion Policy. Several large Turkey flocks were also entered in the policy as 
turkey production continued to expand in certain areas in the Province. 


Agricultural Representatives continued to give service to hundreds of smaller 
flock owners on production and disease problems. 


SOILS AND CROPS 


Soil and Crop projects and problems continued to occupy a great deal of 
the time and energy of the Agricultural Representative Service during the past 


year: 


Number Attendance 
PIRMOIVLCELING St ln ee Sa ae 256 20,442 
GGL G mC CLINGS ie Lier eas ia res 69 19,174 
Bere TOP DOUTS cence tt re eS Lge 26 1,452 
Other types of Meetings and Demonstrations 63 21,482 
Cee EL Opsy ceree Mehl eres etd ane T2504 Bee seek EES, ee 
Maximum Yield Competitions -......._ 62 Competitors 1,165 
Soil Samples sent away for testing ---..... D625 c8 1 oe a ae 
Nitro Cultures Distributed ie 57887 (i. aT ee) (eee 
Seed Pairs and Displays sce 46 Exhibits 3,633 
Weed Control Demonstrations — 93 2,601 
NPC MG ODCTOL *VLECtIN GS cn. ee ae 59 1,618 
Soil Improvement and Land Use Projects __ 24 Acreage Involved 11,048 
Permits received for freight subsidy 
on? Agricultural’ Limestone” 38,411 Tons—48% increase over 1948 


The County or District Crop Improvement Associations act as the sponsors 
of many of the above listed projects but the Agricultural Representative as 
Secretary of these respective organizations does a large share of the work in 
arranging for and carrying out the programme undertaken. 


There are a few items which stand out as being indicative of the trend on 
the part of farmers to pay more attention to soil fertility and land use. First, 
the very great increase — over 115% — in the number of soil samples taken 
for testing and the 48% increase in the amount of permits received by the Agri- 
cultural Representative for subsidy on freight for Agricultural Limestone. The 
distribution of cultures for use on legume crops also showed an increase of 41% 
over 1948-49. The development of 24 Soil Improvement and Land Use Projects 
along the lines of drainage work, control of erosion by laying down grassed 
waterways, contour cultivation, grassing steep slopes, etc. indicates farmer in- 
terest and participation in a program of soil conservation and fertility build up. 
Special events such as Grassland, Wheatland, Drainage and Soil Conservation 
Days were particularly well attended by farmers with the Agricultural Rep- 
resentative acting as Secretary-Manager of such events. Over 50 farms were 
operated according to plans submitted by Soil Specialists of the O.A.C. and 16 
operated on the contour to control soil erosion. Approximately 35,000 acres 
were drained as a result of surveys made by the Drainage Department of the 
Ontario Agricultural College and the Kemptville Agricultural School with the 
Agricultural Representatives making an additional 141 surveys for drainage 
projects. The severe drought period during the summer of 1949 resulted in 
25% to 50% of the farmers in Central Ontario area having insufficient water 
available from wells and other sources for live stock and household needs. Agri- 
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cultural Representatives report some 1,823 dugouts in use by farmers in the 
Province as a means of maintaining a reserve water supply. 


Five thousand, five hundred and fifteen orchard owners received an 
average of 12 letters each, advising when and with what material to spray to 
control disease and insect pests in their orchards. The Agricultural Rep- 
resentative acted as Secretary and Manager at the sixty-five Senior Plowing 
Matches, with 2,259 entries, held in Ontario in 1949. Fifteen Junior Plowing 
Matches and Home Plowing Competitions, with 175 entries, were also conducted 
in various Counties and Districts. 


At the International Plowing Match held in Brant County in 1949, 31 teams 
of two young men in each team were entered in the Inter-County Competitions 


10 in the horse-drawn class, and 21 in the tractor plow class. 


Horse-Drawn Class—Winner—Haldimand County 


Team Members—Robert Nixon, Hagersville, No. 5 
Earl Bacher, Cayuga, No. 3 


Coach—A. G. Skinner, B.S.A., 
Agricultural Representative, 
Cayuga, Ontario. 


Tractor Class— ~ Winner—Haldimand County 


Team Members—Wm. Waldbrook, Hagersville 
Earl Fleming, Hagersville, No. 5. 


Coach—A. G. Skinner, B.S.A., 
Agricultural Representative, 
Cayuga, Ontario. 


In the Districts in Northern Ontario the Agricultural Representatives advise 
farmers of the assistance offered in land clearing, breaking and ditching and 
receive applications for same, co-operating with the Commissioner of Northern 
Development. : 


CO-OPERATIVES 


Farmers’ co-operatives continued to do a large volume of business in the 
sale of farm produce and the purchase of farm supplies in practically every 
County and District in Ontario. In Grey County, for example, some 19 Co- 
operative organizations, representing over 3,000 members, handled over 5% 
million dollars worth of business during the year. The volume of business 
handled by Farmers’ Co-operatives in the Province in 1949, exceeded 40 million 
dollars. Agricultural Representatives are consulted frequently in an advisory 
capacity in setting up these organizations and developing their programs. 


REFORESTATION 


Agricultural Representatives assisted in organizing several Forestry Field 
Days and special Forestry projects. Over 80,000 acres in municipal forests 
include some 9,000 acres added during the past year. Reforestation of waste 
land and the conservation of existing woodlots is receiving attention in every 
County in Old Ontario and also in some Districts of Northern Ontario. 


FARM LABOUR 


The demand for farm labour was noticeably light in some parts of the 
Province during the year, particularly in Central Ontario where the dry season 
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cut down crop production considerably. Agricultural Representatives worked in 
close co-operation with National Employment officers in the placement of farm 
labour. Seasonal farm workers from Western Canada and the Maritimes and 
the placement of Displaced Persons, Dutch people, and other nationalities 
assisted greatly in taking care of the demand for farm workers. 


JUNIOR DEVELOPMENT 


Work with boys and girls, young men and young women in rural Ontario 
progressed splendidly during the year, through the medium of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Projects and Junior Farmers’ Associations. The development of leadership 
among the various groups has been given prominence in Junior Work during 
the year. To that end, four Boys’ and Girls’ Club Leaders conferences were 
held during the year with 335 active Local Club Leaders in attendance. Five 
Officers Training Schools were conducted for Junior Farmer Association officers 
in County and Local Junior Farmer Clubs. 


Rural School Fairs 

Ninety-one Rural School Fairs were held with 622 schools taking part, 
49,161 entries, and some 85,900 people — children and adults — attending 
these School Fairs. 


Agricultural Representatives continue to assist in the organizing of these 
School Fairs, in drawing up prize lists and carrying out the program of judging 
on School Fair Day. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 


_ The Department of Aericulture takes full responsibility for the organiza- 
tion and management of Club Work in Ontario, pays one-third of all prize 
money, and grants the Canadian Council on Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work an 
annual sum of $3,300.00. 


_Club Work in the counties is organized by the Agricultural Representative, 
or in the case of Homemaking Clubs, by the Home ‘Economist. 


Clubs Organized in 1949 
No. Clubs Membership 








Calf De ee ee an a ee 198 3.157 
SWilGat ee ee eee Lee ade ie ee. FON SY 32 434 
1 SHG 721 Mpyrehle Meee cea 3 Bd kD, sh cL Ne 1 2 
ROUlCS Hae eaee ge ek eae ye Rae 17 296 
Cora aagemerrene EAL wate Meee os, Wad: I FS) ae 56 900 
Ota eee Ok REN Bes Be deer ee D 60 984 
Mractoraviaintenance ess. SEAM Oa ie 10 205 
Pia CULO DEN CG pais eee ee ee aces ey 1 215 
Gitiss Tomes (Garden. ( lubswees eae 2 ree ee 239 ing ee 
CORNET MT CAT Ls vet ee ae ear RELL ee 139 823 
pereC@lotiings Cltibsae ee ee ee 199 1,032 
PomeLouseturnisnmg Clips), 8) ee ee 72 ‘481 
PELiOsiitaty +c lUDS © — eeme alee. eerie 107 709 

BAe enence su lisnt ors eh ae SO ya jie) 472 
TOTAL: we nceae 1,215 11,501 


Two new Club projects were added in 1949 
— the Boys’ Tractor Main- 

tenance Club project and the Boys’ and Girls’ Farm ee Aelia In rib 

Tractor project, the number of Clubs was limited to ten for the first year 
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Provincial Inter-Club Competitions 


The Inter-Club Competitions for Provincial honours were held at the On- 
tario Agricultural College, Guelph, on October 21st, with 330 boys and girls 
in 165 teams taking part. 


Teams Winning Team 

Project Competing Members County Coach 

Dairy Calf _. 45 Merlin Wilson, Merrickville Grenville C: C. Tennant 
Bill Armstrong, Spencerville No. 4 

BeefiCalf 23 28 Donald Taylor, Enniskillen No. 1 Durham E. A. Summers 
Glenn Larmer, Nestleton No. 2 

Winer ie oe . 15 Donald Prescott, Burketon No. 1 Durham E. A. Summers 
Howard Trewin, Burketon No. 1 

Poultry 2 - 7 Robt. Campbell, Iona Station No. 1 Elgin A. V. Langton 
Marjorie Carroll, Iona Station No. 1 D. A. McArthur 

Grain (22 4en. 33 Chas. Bannister, Ailsa Craig No. 1 Middlesex W. K. Riddell 
Jack McLaughlin, Ailsa Craig No.1 | W. T. Abraham 

POtatO 18 Elliott Dunbar, Pt. Hope No. 1 Durham E. A. Summers 
Lloyd Martin, Newcastle No. 3 

Foodie wees 6 Jean McLean, Manotick Carleton Mrs. G. Hayes 
Coral Scharf, Manotick 

Clothing _.... 13. Annie Campbell, Iona Station No. 1 Elgin Miss D. Kelly 


Tena Campbell, Iona Station No. 1 


National Club Contests 


The winners of the various’ projects in the Provincial Inter-Club Com- 
petitions went on to compete in the National Contests and the Ontario teams 
placed as follows: 


Joke Vey! ICC ENG Cea 0 ada pS es i le RN te ae oe a Ist 
Beeceatiiew, met ot wisi ey ot! vt ee eh ee tuegnd 
SW ileum iter) gon. Sun bytes os oie tap ae Ast 
LOC ers ie eee OP Ly end 
COT ATP et eA a NPY, Ta : Noe AE Te ME PR SL SN Pe 2nd 
Clee Pe ee a 2nd 
OYE ily y cihiw lL ca llal el dal call li amc lilh ltl le elena alnalls ear acelaa 2nd 


Seed Judging Competitions 


Inter-County Judging Competitions were held in connection with the Ottawa 
Valley and Quinte Seed Shows. 


Ouinte —Winner—Durham County 
Coach—E. A. Summers 


Ottawa Valley—Winner—Renfrew County 
Coach—F. Q. Dench 
aA eotary 
Junior Fairs 


The Ottawa Winter Fair, through financial assistance granted by the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture and the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture, staged the Eastern Ontario Boys’ and Girls’ Championship Calf and 
Swine Club Show, at Lansdowne Park, Ottawa, on October 28th, 1949. 


In connection with the Lakehead Exhibition, a three-day Kiwanis Club 
Camp was held, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club. 103 members attended and 
there were 246 entries. The Canadian Lakehead Exhibition offered a scholar- 
ship to one boy and one girl, to attend the Short Course at the Ontario Agri- 


“XN 
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cultural College. Miss Madeline Cech and Mr. Donald Vaillant won the scholar- 
ships, and attended the one-month’s Short Course at the Ontario Agricultural 


College in January. 


All counties from Frontenac and East exhibited. Carleton County topped 
the list with 66 entries, and Renfrew County second with 60. 


List of Entries at Ottawa: 


Holsteinsiea les + 8s i a a ee a een 137 
Ayrshire) calves 3th. J: 5he su ee ee ee a eas 58 
Jersey, Calves ic 224 ba bh cone gn Le ae care 22 
Gurernsey calves cc} hohe a Re 5 cena eee 2 
SHOLENORM CALVES © caren ee ae) nada eae ak oe es eee A 
Plererord, COVES 8 os a eee Wires 2 
Baby.) BOGI) Cal y eS vai scc eae nn ee ce ee 
SS che ROR OAS he Wrst be Se rc A Lead 5 eee Eee parte eh | 


Central Canada Exhibition — Junior Section 


Inter-Club Live Stock Judging Competion. There were 70 teams of three 
members each, making a total of 210 Club members competing on August 
23rd, 1949 


Winning Team Team Coach 
Prescott Poultry Mary Dennett, Algonquin C. C. Tennant 
Club James Edwards, Algonquin 


Donald Thorpe, Spencerville No. 4 


A Boys’ and Girls’ Club Camp was held in connection with this competi- 
tion. Camp members spent a day at the Experimental Farm, were entertained 
at a theatre party and taken on sight-seeing tour around Ottawa. During the 
three days of the camp they were guests of the Central Canada Exhibition. 
There were some 300 boys and girls attending this camp. 


A speciai feature of the camp was a parade to the grandstand by counties, 
which was judged, and a prize awarded to Renfrew County. 


Canadian National Exhibition—Junior Section 


In the Live Stock Judging Competition there were 204 competitors taking 
part, and 82 competitors taking part in the Fruit and Vegetables, Grain and 
Roots, and Dairy Products Judging Competitions. 


Class Winners County 
PICANY AOTSES. ae hot Ray Ingleton, Agincourt No. 1 York 
Ry CAL Ge David Pelletterio, Milton No. 6 Halton 
inte (OE 1 6 bo ADE ae nee aii Jack Pearson, Uxbridge No. 2 Ontario 
Glen Dickson, Rothsay Wellington 
SB CCP nnn nnn Jie Bill Brethett, Tottenham No. 3 Simisdel S’th 
SUS gi Se, Lawrence Copeland, Newton Robinson Simcoe S’th 
ne ee Bruce Boyington, Uxbridge No. 4 Ontario 
Fruit & Vegetables Stewart Carpenter, Vineland Lincoln 
TAME ey ROSES) a ee Smith Griffin, Acton No. 1 Wellington 
Dairya Products ’=.). - 005/55 Keith McConachie, Hagersville No. 3 Haldimand 


The boys and girls taking part in these competitions were provided with 


an evening meal, a pass to the grounds, and a ticket to evening grandstand per- 
formance. 


Royal Winter Fair — Junior Section 


Thirty-seven teams of three boys each entered the Inter-County Live Stock 
Judging Competition at the Royal in competition for the Jeffrey Bull Memorial 
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Trophy. In addition there were 24 entries in the Robert Graham Memorial 
Trophy Competition in horse judging. 


Winning Team Team Members Coach 
Perth County Wm. Sebben, Stratford No. 4 R. E. White 
Wm. Gibb, Stratford No. 3 W. J. Knapp 


Doug Hammond, Atwood 
Gold Medal Winners—- 


Eseavy Horses Donald Milburn, Peterborough No.4 Peterborough 
Linaryecattie is os David Pelletterio, Milton No. 6 Halton 
BMcers ue Soh ie R. J. Stewart, Bolton No. 4 Peel 

Beet Catton mim i 20 Frank Stenger, Enniskillen Durham 
Swine —...____..._.....___.Perry Winch, Keswick York 


aT tee Graham Memorial Trophy — H. R. Baker, O.A.C., tied with W. S. Kilmer, 
E. H. Stonehouse Memorial Trophy — R. J. Stewart, Bolton No. 4, Peel County. 
F. K. Morrow Scholarship Award — R. J. Stewart, Bolton No. 4, Peel County. 


All contestants were given a dinner by the Department, passes to the Fair, 
and tickets to the evening Horse Show by the Royal Winter Fair. 


Two days of coaching practice were arranged at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, for all contestants. 


The King’s Guineas Classes 


One hundred and seventeen club members entered baby beef calves in this 
class at the Royal. There were 52 Shorthorn calves, 35 Hereford and 30 Angus. 


The first prize calf in each class was shown by: 


Shorthorn—Duncan Campbell, Moffat 
Hereford —Vera Jacques, Jarvis No. 3 
Angus -—Sinclair A. Robertson, Port Perry No. 2 


The Shorthorn calf shown by Duncan Campbell, Moffat, was made Grand 
Champion, and the King’s Guineas ($250.00) were presented by His Excellency 
Viscount Alexander of Tunis, Governor-General of Canada. This 920-pound calf 
later sold by auction for $2.00 per pound, bringing his owner some $1,840.00, 
including prize money. 


The reserve Champion sold for $1.00 per pound and the remainder from 
33c to 42c per pound, averaging approximately 37c per pound. 


SHORT COURSES 


The Community Programmes Branch of the Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion co-operated in developing Night School Programs in 22 Counties during 
the year. A selection of Courses attracted more than 3,000 people one night a 
week for periods varying from ten to twelve weeks. Courses of study offered 
included: General Agriculture, Farm Business, Motor Mechanics, Farm En- 
gineering and Shop Work, Electricity on the Farm, Woodworking, Home Furn- 
ishings, Clothing, Home Management, Public Speaking, Drama, Weaving, Leather 
Craft, St. John Ambulance and Music. Co-operative Night School classes were 
held at the following points during 1949-50: 


Total 
County Location Enrolment 
ATOR ee Normal School Bldg., Ottawa —...___.-__-_-_— weer) AOR 
arOLOn ee SS Tce A, lle eel RJR A NM CaN a is wt eee ag 
Praniag sy as Osh kK _High School, South Mountain ..........___ 64 


Bea eee aes es ae East Elgin High School, Aylmer —_-----------—-- 26 


“ 
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Total 

County Location Enrolment 
PRON ena Oe sae eee ee Sydenham High School, Sydenham — big 
GCN RATT oe ser DVR TIC EI ap eee oe al hot ee eet eee 130 
Cle Vion Cre teeer tele bes ah 0) At fhe onl tol Mee ele DL WE A cca 135 
Greve ee ee Owel song and NiCaTOrd eee 95 
Plalcumandy 5 etek ad RuralsVoutn Centre sO? eee eee 278 
PLE BULTIC ee seeeerse ten tate aoe Belleville School Uy Cs iseee. S  ae 117 
Pigscinys eer. eee Stirling) Hip SeuOOlUt oie es sae Oo Preneee 
RLUTON, Saeeee os Witne Hata i. Seat), a Sn ape 143 
Rent. = eee es RiGee tO Wiis ete est as ea ee 300 
CES 5 rere te Athensetligue sch0o! 24.) 2 ok ete 46 
ennOx ANC PACUINGLONG <.NADANCC ccs rcnc fase ee ct de ee ete 36 
INGOT IO le. castes avant) Junior Farmer Bldg., Simcoe High School, Singer 

DEWIIP CU CLLTe, SIdCOC) 2.5 eg 2 oe ee eee 130 
Perciine ar 2 os An ListowelHigh School, Mitchell 22> eee 189 
Prince sMdward) 2 2. = Picton ages Voth. ee hoot i in? ee 248 
ISEDT OW ae ree tee Eeearrville-C ober cc te 50 
Simcoe SOUL we seen on EV ULES UOT es ee ee tee re ee 207 
BLOT OO . ueeee ee eee Fanci igh SSChoor sae eee 112 
WY a LOPLOO (6 cee A ey ee Kitchener-Waterloo Collegiate .220 102 
WVALETION memceees ieee ie RGIS sos ee a eee PO ce 184 
Wellington ee ke. ee PSMMetstonyy 422 Bee) i eee 58 
WVCDCWOLIN 7; aceen pose ae Lynd eto) oe oe ee 261 


RADIO AND PUBLICITY 


The Agricultural Representatives continued to receive excellent co-opera- 
tion from their local and farm press in respect to publicity for their work, with 
4,364 press releases given out. 


Six local Radio Broadcasting Stations feature a weekly broadcast on agri- 
cultural subjects by Agricultural Representatives. In all, 462 Radio Broad- 
cast talks were given by Agricultural Representatives and Assistants during the 
year. 


JUNIOR FARMERS 
Membership and Organization 


Many new local and County organizations were formed in the past year. 
The provincial association now consists of 302 affiliated organizations, an increase 
of 17 over last year. It is expected that there will be an affiliated membership 
as of April, 1950, of some 11,000 members. 


There has been a gradual numerical increase in clubs and membership since 
the formation of the Provincial Association in 1944. Already some Counties 
have expanded to a point where community or township associations now cover 
the entire County. In these counties and in others, an endeavour should be 
made to interest a large number of other young farm people who have not 
joined, as yet, any of the existing clubs. In this way, the organization may 
eventually reach a membership twice as large as it is today. Local clubs also 
endeavour to increase the active participation of their present membership by 
planning a program to suit the needs of all the members. 


The new constitution adopted at the annual meeting last year giving each 
county and district the opportunity to appoint a provincial director, increased 
the Provincial Association’s services to the local clubs. It has also given assured 


representation of girl directors on both the provincial board and the executive 
committee. 
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Two meetings of the directors were held during the year, and three Executive 
Oales meetings. Special committees conducted much of the Association’s 
usiness. 


Finances 


During the past year, the Provincial Association has become more financially 
independent than it had been previously. This has been made possible by a 
grant to the Association from the Ontario Department of Agriculture, and a 
larger affiliation fee collected from the Junior Farmer membership. Efforts are 
being made also to place Field Days and Conferences on a more self-supporting 
basis. The Association is now able to sponsor projects from its own funds. and 
to provide remuneration for directors and committees while away from home 
on association business. 


Conferences 


Five conferences of varying duration were held during the year. Two were 
held for Juniors in Northern Ontario, one at Haileybury, and one at Fort Wil- 
liam. At the Kemptville Agricultural School and at the Federation of Agri- 
culture Annual Meeting at Toronto, two further conferences were held. The 
program presented at these was of an educational nature as well as presenting 
ideas which would stimulate Junior Farmer organization. At the two latter 
conferences, a short three-act play was presented on the topic of “Farm Family 
Business Agreements.” Since then, this play has been presented in various 
counties by many local clubs. 


The provincial conference held at the time of the Annual Meeting at Guelph 
is one which gives many delegates an opportunity to learn more about the 
provincial association as well as gathering ideas which can be used in programs 
and projects in their home clubs. Altogether, 1,300 young men and women 
attended these five conferences. 


Leadership Training Activities 

Five training schools for officers of local clubs were held, all of one day 
duration. These schools were actually workshops to aid delegates to plan more 
worthwhile club meetings on program planning, both educationally and socially. 
Effective leadership was provided by officers of the Association and by mem- 
bers of the Department of Agriculture. A total of 307 officers attended. It was 
felt that more of these should be held so that a larger number of officers may 
attend. 


Three district camps, each of one week’s duration were held in 1949, one at 
Amesdale for the Districts in north-western Ontario; one each in Brant and 
York Counties for Juniors from the surrounding counties. District camps are 
jointly sponsored by the county and district Junior Farmers’ Association and 
the Ontario Department of Agriculture. Capable staff and leaders provide an 
educational program, and give the campers a confidence and training which is 
useful in Junior Farmer work. 


The provincial camp, held at Geneva Park on Lake Couchiching, was 
attended by sixty-nine campers from the various counties and districts in On- 
tario. A program of wide interest was presented. This year, two new in- 
structors were added, one in Nature Study and one in Program Planning. As 
well, crafts, music, social and physical recreation, and drama were studied. A 
Chaplain guided the devotional periods. 


In all, 194 young people took part in the camping program in 1949. Camp- 
ing is one of the best training grounds for young people, and anyone afforded 
the opportunity to attend should try to do so. 
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Public Speaking and Amateur Entertainment 

The fifth annual Public Speaking Competition for young farm people was 
organized and conducted in 1949. Local county, district and zone contests led 
up to the final competition in Toronto in January when Mrs. Marion Hough, 
Stormont County, was judged the provincial winner. 


The Amateur Entertainment presentations on a group basis were held in 
conjunction with the Provincial Public Speaking Competition, but on a non- 
competitive basis. 


Field Days 


Four regional Field Days for Junior Farmers were organized at the Western 
Ontario Experimental Farm, Ridgetown; the Ontario Agricultural College; the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville; and the Kemptville Agricultural School, 
Kemptville. Approximately 2,500 people attended these various Field Days. 
Competition improved in 1949 with softball teams and track contestants being 
more representative of the membership of Junior Farmer Clubs. 


Junior Farmer Film 


In 1949 “Farmers for the Future,” a 20-minute film in sound and colour, 
was completed by Imperial Oil Limited for the Junior Farmers’ Association of 
Ontario. The premiere for this film was held on Monday, November 7th, at 
Stratford in Perth County where many of the scenes were shot. Since that 
time there has been a heavy demand for the film to be shown to local Junior 
Farmer Clubs. Four prints are held at the Film Extension Service, O.A.C., 
Guelph, for use in Ontario. It has been shown in other provinces in Canada 
and a French language sound track has been placed on one print. The film 
is to be shown overseas, and in the U.S.A. as well. 


Affiliation 

The Executive Committee of the Junior Farmers’ Association act as the 
Junior Directors of the Ontario Federation of Agriculture. Two representatives 
were appointed to the F.W.1.0. Board — Olive Maltby, Peel County, and Gladys 
Houghton, South Simcoe County. Two members of our Association acted on 
the Board of the Royal Winter Fair Association in 1949 Gordon Orr, Maple, 
and Marshall Bethune, R.R. No. 4, Hamilton. Mr. Wesley Down of Hilton 
represented the Association on the Canadian National Exhibition Association 


Board. Observing membership was also continued with thé Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee of Canadian Youth Groups in Toronto. 





Exchange Visits 


From the States of North Carolina and Pennsylvania, four delegates attended 
the 1949 Provincial Camp at Lake Couchiching. Two members of the Rural 
Youth of New York State attended the Kemptville Conference early in January. 


Nine Directors and Executive members of the Junior Farmers’ Association 
attended the Rural Youth of the U.S.A. Conference at Jackson’s Mill in West 
Virginia in October, 1949. Paul Valade from Glengarry County along with the 
Assistant Agricultural Representative from the county of Prescott and Russell 
Mr. Felix Millette, attended the Seventh Provincial Convention of 4-H Clubs 
of Quebec in Montreal in August. Two carloads of Juniors from Ontario 
attended two Leadership Training Schools held at Batavia and Watertown in 
New York State in February, 1950. Mr. Allen Poole, President, attended a 


National Rural Youth Training Conference in the State of Tennessee the latter 
part of March. 


In December of 1949, a delegation of 18 young men and 12 
attended the National 4-H Club Congress in chiens eae | 
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Junior Farmer Farm Equipment Project 


During 1949 a Farm Equipment project was sponsored by the Junior 
Farmers’ Association of Ontario, and the Ontario Department of Agriculture 
with the co-operation of the Ontario Retail Farm Equipment Dealers’ Associa. 
tion, the University of Toronto, and Imperial Oil Limited. Local projects 
were conducted in Ontario by 59 local Junior Farmer clubs in 35 counties and 
districts. Over 600 contestants took part in an examination based on 30 study 
questions, and a driving competition. At the Provincial Driving Competition 
held in Toronto in January, 32 boys competed, in an examination, a tractor 
equipment defects test, and a driving competition. Donald Steckle of Essex 
County was declared the winner. Prize money and certificates were donated 
by Imperial Oil Limited, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, and the On- 
tario Retail Farm Equipment Dealers’ Association. 


Conservation Brief 


The Junior Farmers’ Association was given the Opportunity of presenting 
a brief to the Select Committee of the Ontario Legislature on Conservation. 
Among other things, the brief recommended that conservation education be 
introduced into primary and secondary schools, colleges and universities, It 
also recommended that assistance to young farmers with proven experience be 
made available for the purchase and establishment of their own farms. A survey 
was conducted in five counties by local Junior Farmer clubs to supply the latter 
recommendation. Some of the recommendations made were included in the 
Committee’s report which has now been made known. 


Farm and Home Safety 


During the year, considerably more emphasis has been placed on safety 
on the farm and in the farm home. It was stressed at the leadership training 
schools, in the farm equipment project, and an exhibit on the subject was pre- 
pared for showing at the Royal Winter Fair. 


Appreciation 


Junior Farmers appreciate the assistance which they receive through their 
local, county and provincial associations, from many rural and urban senior 
organizations, township and county councils, and the generous financial support of 
‘the Ontario Department of Agriculture. 


However, the Agricultural Representatives, to a large extent, guide the 
local associations in their activities and programs. The Junior Farmer program 
in Ontario is now appreciated as one of the major Agricultural Extension Pro- 
grams of the Ontario Department of Agriculture. 


OFFICE STATISTICS 





54 Offices 
Total Average per office 

De Uetieise kheceved, ee 135,890 2,516 
POM ectrCra mV tIttCliy oe 120,108 2,224 
INoCirculare Letters Nailed oo) ve 667,717 12,550 
Nor incoming Telephone’ Calls —. 132,701 2,459 
PVOeN TEM OT Sin aOiGoge ee age 135,897 ZO, 
WNoudvcermes heldvin Oince ..00) 4,973 92 
No. Bulletins and reports distributed 

SACUEULIN “(01 de een ctbokatened 5p as 131,812 2,441 
No. Miles travelled on Government business 1,348,113 24,965 
Woreiicetines Addresséd 2. 4,306 80 
Pogmhectines Attended... 4,093 76 


Total Attendance at all Meetings —_...... 715,395 13,248 
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CO-OPERATION AND MARKETS BRANCH 


The activities of the Branch are devoted to administering The Farm Pro- 
ducts Marketing Act under the jurisdiction of The Farm Products Marketing 
Board, The Credit Unions Act, under the jurisdiction of the Registrar and In- 
spector of Credit Unions, The Ontario Food Terminal Act, under the jurisdiction 
of The Ontario Food Terminal Board, and The Farm Products Containers Act. 


THE FARM PRODUCTS MARKETING BOARD 


Under the Farm Products Marketing Act, the Farm Products Marketing 
Board is given authority to recommend the approval of marketing schemes, and, 
if approved by the Minister of Agriculture, to establish and supervise the opera- 
tion of local boards to administer the schemes. 3 


Marketing schemes are the legally constituted means for collective bar- 
gaining and regulating the sale of designated farm products. Each scheme must 
provide for a definite program of marketing activities and must be supported 
by a vote by ballot showing that a fairly representative number of the growers 
concerned are in favour of the scheme. 


Each scheme is administered by a local board of growers, elected by the 
growers, Subject to the approval of the Farm Products Marketing Board, local 
boards are empowered to negotiate and fix agreements respecting minimum 
prices, forms of contract and conditions of sale. Growers now have some direct 
voice and authority in marketing their own produce. 


Presently there are fifteen schemes covering twenty-four crops in force under 
the Act, viz., 


The Ontario Cheese Producers’ Marketing Scheme, 1938 

The Ontario Asparagus Growers’ Marketing Scheme, 1938 

The Ontario Pear, Plum and Cherry Growers’ Marketing Scheme, 1938 
The Ontario Peach Growers’ Marketing Scheme, 1938. 

The Ontario Sugar Beet Growers’ Marketing Scheme, 1942 

The Ontario Seed-Corn Growers’ Marketing Scheme, 1942 

The Ontario Berry Growers’ Marketing Scheme, 1944 

The Ontario Bean Growers’ Marketing Scheme, 1944 

The Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Marketing Scheme, 1946 

The Ontario Hog Producers’ Marketing Scheme, 1946 . 

The Ontario Cream Producers’ Marketing Scheme, 1947 

The Ontario Grape Growers’ Marketing Scheme, 1947 

The South-Western Ontario New Potato Growers’ Marketing Scheme, 1948 
The Ontario Soya-Bean Growers’ Marketing Scheme, 1949 

The Ontario Winter-Celery Growers’ Marketing’ Scheme, 1949 


A brief comment on the working of each scheme will illustrate the scope of 
the marketing activity involved. 


1. The Cheese Scheme 


Some 26,000 milk producers supply milk for processing into cheese. The 
cheese scheme was the first marketing scheme approved under the Act. The 
purpose of the scheme is— 


“to require the primary sale or primary offer for sale of all cheddar cheese 


produced in Ontario to be made on local cheese boards 
rules and regulations.” Ss under uniform 
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2. The Asparagus Scheme 


Some 700 growers sell asparagus annually to the canners in Ontario for 
processing. Only the processing industry is regulated, i.e. asparagus sold on the 
fresh vegetable market is exempt from the scheme. One marketing agency 
appointed by the local board sells all the asparagus purchased for processing, 
each growing district being allotted its share of the tonnage sold. A unique 
feature of this scheme is an agreement by the growers to cease cutting when 
total orders have been filled. In this way production is fitted to demand. 


In 1949, 1,170 tons of asparagus were sold for processing at a total value 
of $424,729.16. This compares with 971 tons valued at $359,844.05 sold for pro- 
cessing in 1948. 


In 1949 asparagus minimum prices compared with 1948 were: 


1949 1948 
Stade INO.) bY wus. Zoge per 1D, Grade No. 1 _._. 25c_ per Ib. 
Utility Grade A. 18%c” ” Utility Grade A _ 18%c” ” 
tility Grade Bitsidac 7?) 7? Utility Grade B 2,:14c: 2” 
CSTACeCHING Acar ee we PC ey 2 Grade No: 2 __.. ieee Ga 


Producers actually received 20c per pound for utility Grade A in both 1949 
and 1948 after the season opened in order to divert a larger tonnage of produce 
from the wholesale and retail fresh vegetable market. 


3. The Pear, Plum and Cherry Scheme 


Some 2,700 growers sold 4,407 tons of sour cherries valued at $1,061,578.80; 
339 tons of sweet cherries valued at $81,967.05; 1,101 tons of plums valued at 
$64,973.95; 4,911 tons of Bartlett pears valued at $464,485.06 and 6,500 tons of 
Kieffer pears valued at $293,891.68, or a total of $1,966,895.54 for processing 
in 1949, 


This compares with 4,402 tons of sour cherries valued at $2,191,964.56; 
317 tons of sweet cherries valued at $80,595.06; 1,573 tons of plums valued at 
$92,571.22; 513 tons of Bartlett pears valued at $57,256.63, and 3,786 tons of 
Kieffer pears valued at $215,160.53, or a total of $2,637,548.00 sold for processing 
in 1948. 


Cherry, plum and pear minimum prices in 1949 compared with 1948 were: 


1949 1948 
Donieeenerries (a! ao $240. per ton $270. per ton 
hens e WL \' 09 loc ih anne La NP are open market 
TIaIYiGy eens ee Peet cy oat ea 57.50 per ton 
(grils We ee ak oe 70. ‘ela has 80. Py 
Bartlett pears 2” and up Dios e288 DAES ON aos 
Bartlett pears’164° to 2” — GoM Pa B250he av 
Kieffer pears 2” and up A Svan te GOs aed ike 
Ricterepeats 164° tore. 3 ey Nhe ON Ties 


4. The Peach Scheme 


Some 900 growers sold 22,468 tons of peaches valued at $1,972,450.42 for 
processing in 1949. This compares with 15,889 tons of peaches valued at 
$1,429,949.63 sold for processing in 1948. 


Peach minimum prices in 1949 compared with 1948 were: 


. 1949 1948 
UPON pall! Se Wie een eee $97.50 per ton $100. per ton 
Ppa re ie! 875077. 90. 


” 9 


‘V” type and other varieties __.. ae 85. 
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5. The Sugar Beet Scheme 


Some 3,590 growers sold 335,347 tons of sugar beets from 30,047 acres with 
an average sugar content of 16.84% for a total value of $4,700,000 for processing 
in 1949. This compares with 197,152 tons from 18,457 acres with an average 
sugar content of 17.43% for a total value of $2,800,000 sold for processing in 1948. 


The minimum average price (16% beet) in 1949 delivered plant was $13.50 
per ton compared with $13.25 per ton in 1948. 


6. The Seed-Corn Scheme 


The membership of this marketing group is comprised of 213 hybrid corn 
growers and 125 open-pollinated corn growers in south-western Ontario who 
specialize in the production of corn for seed. 


Through negotiation between the grower and the dealer a basic price is 
established for corn to which a premium is added to arrive at a minimum price 
to the grower for corn for seed. 


In 1948 and 1949 the basic price for corn was established as the Chicago 
May corn future daily closing price (subject to the current rate of exchange) 
a bushel average for the three months December, January and February. 


In 1949, 247,500 bushels approximately of hybrid corn for seed and 121,440 
bushels approximately of open-pollinated corn for seed were produced compared 
with 275,000 bushels of hybrid corn for seed and 100,000 bushels of open- 
pollinated corn for seed produced in 1948. 


The minimum prices for hybrid corn for seed and for open-pollinated corn 
for seed in 1949 compared with those in 1948 were: 


HYBRID CORN FOR SEED 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Schedules A, B, C, D 


Dealer supplies the seed 
and detassels the corn. 
Grower delivers the corn 
on the cob to the dealer. 


Grower supplies the seed, 
detassels and delivers the 
corn on the cob to the 
dealer. 


Grower supplies the seed, 
detassels, dries, shells and 
delivers the dried shelled 
corn to the dealer. 


Grower supplies the seed, 
detassels, dries, shells, 
processes and delivers the 
seed-corn to the dealer 
after final inspection grad- 
ing and sealing. 


1949 


The base price and a 
premium of 30% on 
on base price also 
allowance for certain 
costs when assumed by 
the grower namely: 


$1.85 a bu. 


$1.85 a bu. and 58c a 
buy == $2.43. 


$1.85 a bu. and 93c ay 


Dus $2678. 


$1.85 a bu. and $1.90 
an bul ==" $3.75, 


1948 


The base price and a 
premium of 15c a bu. 
plus 20% also allow- 
ance for certain costs 
when assumed by the 
grower namely: 


$1.88 a bu. 


$1.88 a bu. and 65c a 
bles 8205508) ba 


$1.88 a bu. and $1.00 
a Duy spe. 88: 4 ey 


$1.88 a bu. and $1.97 
a bul e=-$3285' a buy 
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OPEN-POLLINATED CORN FOR SEED 


Schedule E. 1949 1948 
| The base price and a The base price and a 
premium of 30% on premium of 15c a bu. 
The grower supplies the seed the base price also ad- plus 20% also addition- 
and delivers the corn on the ditional allowance for al allowance for certain 
cob to the dealer. certain varieties. varieties. 
Yellow Dents (other than $1.85 a bu. $1.88 a bu. 
Early Golden Glow) 
Other Dents (including Early $1.85 a bu. and 10c a $1.88 a bu. and 10c a 
Golden Glow) bine 1:05.47 bu: bu. = $1908 bu. 
Flints $1.85 a bu. and 50c a $1.88 a bu. and 50c a 
Usa 402.35. Dut" $2 38" a bu: 


7. The Berry Scheme 


Some 400 growers sold 1,263,735 qts. of strawberries valued at $258,659.98; 
802,218 qts. of red raspberries valued at $259,863.08, and 372,519 qts. of purple 
raspberries valued at $146,030.09 sold for processing in 1949. This compares 
with 5,063,304 qts. of strawberries valued at $934,089.92; 380,618 qts. of red 
raspberries valued at $71,571.05 sold for processing in 1948. 


Strawberry and raspberry minimum prices in 1949 compared with 1948 
were: 


Sia wbertics Me. 18c per qt. box Up to July Ist, 18c per qt. box 
Atter July s1st,) 16¢)per qt. box 
haspbetriess cee Open market Open market 


8. The Bean Scheme 


Some 5,700 growers marketed approximately 1,200,000 bushels of dry beans 
in 1949 compared with approximately 1,250,000 bushels in 1948. Returns to 
growers were on a price basis of $3.50 per bu. for No. 1 beans in 1949 compared 
with a price basis of $4.15 per bu. for No. 1 beans in 1948. The maximum 
charge by dealers for grading and picking beans was established at 2% of the 
minimum price set for each pound of culls picked out in excess of 1 lb. per bu. 
The equalization fee deducted from the growers to support the $3.50 per bu. 
minimum price was 45c per bu. in 1949. The equalization fee deducted from the 
growers to support the $4.15 per bu. minimum price was 38c per bu. in 1948. 


9. The Vegetable Scheme 
Minimum prices for 1949 compared with 1948 were as follows: 


1949 1948 

POI OOSse eee Ae dren, Dee $22.60 per ton $25.10 per ton 
Green: peas: aoe eh 6O.00K OS:004 4 4) ke 
SWeetiCOLH Leer ees Deh ls DA SAONY CEA OL D2 QO RES a) 
(green aor wax [DcapSresdis ws * on SSO ur TSO) eran 
Beets— 

CD PSC WAN IAEEN GY PRU ORR SOOM sual 

Ei i eat LS Ser Che elaine le UO cia a 

Te Morte” dia? BOOOm 

ie eraias Rand up ee 2000. ae 

DU torai2 dias) i240. Ps aek | eT 
Carrots— 


Min. dia. 114’, ungraded, 
Hune s25thatosAue eSthives (45.0002) 2” 

Min. dia. 14%”, ungraded, 
Aug. 16th to Mar. 31st _ 20.00 ; 
Calbiagey pits tela meter We By ig os a8) 10.00 2524 ey: 


Some 13,500 growers sold 164,061 tons of tomatoes valued at $3,876,531.40 ; 
10,718 tons of green peas valued at $655,610.50; 76,903 tons of sweet corn valued 
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at $1,745,274.56, and 1,563 tons of green and wax beans valued at $130,506.58 
sold for processing in 1949, or a total value of $6,407,923.04. This compares 
with 329,371 tons of tomatoes valued at $8,539,788.64; 24,425 tons of green peas 
valued at $1,628,853.06; 45,169 tons of sweet corn valued at $1,012,324,83, and 
1,652 tons of green and wax beans valued at $134,400.30 sold for processing in 
1948, or a total value of $11,317,366.83. 


10. The Hog Scheme 


The hog industry is the most important branch of Ontario agriculture, both 
in volume and value of production and in number of producers affected, to 
come under the provisions of the Farm Products Marketing Act. 


Despite the complicated problems involved, particularly as a substantial 
volume of live hogs shipped inter-provincially is outside the jurisdiction of the 
scheme, progress has already been made, especially in connection with “condi- 
tions of sale” for hogs. Certain agreements covering “Rules for the sale of hogs” 
have been negotiated and approved. These provide for the purchase of hogs 
on a bacis of rail grade with payment to the producers on that basis; supplying 
the producers with an adequate form of settlement statement; adequate identi- 
fication of each producer’s hogs in all shipments and other related matters. 


To the above end, the various types of drovers, shippers and handlers of 
hogs have now been grouped into two classes and licensed as such: 


(1) “shippers” operating as agents on behalf of named processing plants; and 
(2) “shippers” operating as agents on behalf of a producer or group of producers. 


During the year under review, there were issued: 112 processor’s agents’ 
licences ; 457 producer’s agents’ licences, and 160 processors’ licences. 


The Negotiating Committee of producers and packers appointed under the 
Regulations of the scheme met monthly throughout the year and gave consid- 
erable study to losses due to bruising, feed supplies, quality programs and 
methods of distribution. 


11. The Cream Scheme 


Rating equally with the hog scheme in the number of producers affected but 
somewhat less than half its value of production at $35 million, the cream scheme 
covers the second industry in importance in Ontario agriculture to come under 
the provisions of the Farm Products Marketing Act. Despite the difficulties 
involved in the marketing of a product in which the Province is not self-sufficient 
and which necessitates the shipping in of substantial quantities of butter, par- 
ticularly from Western Canada, the cream producers of the Province propose 
to negotiate and determine minimum prices for cream for butter manufacture 
premiums and discounts for the various grades of cream, conditions of sale. 
transportation and other matters related to the marketing of sweet cream for 
butter purposes. 


12. The Grape Scheme 


Some 1,300 growers marketed 14,524 tons of grapes valued at $1,089 ,364.96 
for processing in 1949, This compares with 18,926 tons of grapes valued at 
$1,470,185.35 sold for processing in 1948. 


Reflecting continued curtailed winery demand, grape mini ‘ 
: imum pr 
1949 compared with 1948 were: ees otc 
1949 1948 


MEO iti os at tee $75.00 per ton $77.50 per ton 
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13. The South-Western Ontario New Potato Scheme 


As noted in its 1948 annual report, this scheme is the Board’s first experl- 
ment in what is called an open market scheme. By that is meant a commoditv 
sold in its natural state to the wholesale and retail trade, rather than just that 
portion of the crop sold to the processors as with most of the other cash crop 
schemes presently in operation. Naturally, a scheme of this character required 
a different approach altogether from the other plans. The product concerned in 
this case is produced in the counties of Essex and Kent. The marketing season 
is short, beginning the last week in June and ending on September Ist. The 
volume involved in 1949 was just under 800,000 75-lb. bags produced by some 
700 growers harvesting approximately 7,000 acres. To make a long story short, 
the primary shippers of new potatoes in the area were licensed. A committee 
of three of these licensed shippers, together with three growers named by the 
local board, was appointed a negotiating committee to set minimum prices and 
terms of contract. In the fast moving market where produce of this type is 
distributed the minimum prices set can hold only until further notice. Meetings 
were frequent as conditions changed, the discussion seemingly endless, but when 
the season was finished, only four downward price changes were made as volume 
increased for the whole crop; from the opening quotation of $2.50 per bag on 
June 15th to the closing price of $1.50 per bag on or about August 15th f.o.b. 
Leamington. The scheme is not a 100% success, but much has been learned 
from the first two years’ experience. It does appear, however, that with certain 
crops produced in volume in specialized areas, some measure of open market 
price stabilization is possible. Dealers’ maximum charges to the grower for 
handling potatoes, cash paid by the dealer to the grower for all potatoes on 
delivery and brokerage payable by the dealer to all licensed brokers in Canada, 
were some of the terms of contract negotiated and established under the scheme. 
Regulations were also approved providing for the compulsory grading and 
inspection of all new potatoes shipped out of the area. 


14. The Ontario Soya-Bean Growers’ Marketing Scheme 


As noted in its annual report for 1948, the Board recommended this scheme 
come into operation with the marketing of the 1949 soya-bean crop. The scheme 
is similar in principle to the other cash crop schemes in effect, as the market 
for soya-beans is limited entirely to a few processors for manufacture into 
various soya oil and meal products. One major difference in the market 
situation between soya-beans and other processing crops under schemes, how- 
ever, is that Canada is not more than 40% self-sufficient at the present time in 
her production of soya-beans for her overall edible oil and meal requirements. 
Soya-beans may be imported free of duty and oil and meal may be imported at 
moderate tariff rates. Hence the cost of soya-beans to Ontario processors must 
at all times be competitive with the delivered cost of foreign soya-beans, soya- 
bean oil and a host of other competing edible oils. Faced with this situation, a 
Board of Arbitration decision recommended that a fixed minimum price for soya- 
beans to the 3,000 interested Ontario growers was not practical, and that the 
price paid should be the trading price from day to day on an open market basis. 
The record for the first season’s operations of the scheme showed a price range 
of $2.19 per bu. to $2.35 per bu. paid the farmer f.o.b. country shipping point by 
the processors with an average price of $2.26 per bu. f.o.b. shipping point paid for 
the 2,600,000 bu. in the 1949 crop. A dealer’s maximum charge of 10¢ per bu. to 
the grower for cleaning, handling and selling soya-beans, a fixed 1'2¢ per bu. 
discount for each %4% moisture content in soya-beans from 14% to 18% and a 
fixed 2¢ per bu. discount for each 4% moisture content above 18% with cash to 
be paid by the dealer to the grower for all soya-beans on delivery were the main 
terms of contract negotiated and established under the scheme. Due largely to 
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the development of early maturing varieties and to the elimination of imported 
soya-beans from China, the production of this crop is reaching commercial pro- 
portions never before contemplated in Ontario. Yield has increased from 850,000 
bu. in 1946 to 2,600,000 bu. in 1949 and acreage planted to soya-beans in 1950 
is expected to exceed considerably that of 1949. 


15. The Ontario Winter-Celery Growers’ Marketing Scheme 


As noted in its annual report for 1948, the Board recommended this scheme 
for approval to come into operation with the marketing of the 1949 crop. The 
scheme covers only the marketing of late or winter celery in storage or celery 
offered for sale by the grower after October 15th annually. In many respects the 
scheme is similar to the South-Western Ontario New Potato Scheme in that the 
sale of all the crop in its natural state to the wholesale and retail produce trade 
throughout the Province is covered. The scheme also presents the same pricing 
problems in its marketing and for the same reasons as does the early potato 
scheme. Despite the fact the 1949 crop was at a record of over 400,000 crates— 
an increase of 140,000 crates over 1948—and that marketing was handicapped 
by a long open fall with a record yield per acre, a minimum price of $1.50 per 
crate f.o.b. storage plus storage charges to the grower was established and main- 
tained for all No. 1 grade celery through the 1949-50 marketing season. A 
considerable volume of celery was sold, however, on the authority of the local 
board at below the minimum price which did not, upon inspection, grade No. 1. 
The chief difficulty encountered in the scheme’s first year of operation, apart 
from the volume of the crop, was the tremendous extent of celery breakdown in 
storage due to the rapid growth in the final two weeks before harvest, the amount 
and manner of storing in September and the inability of the market to take all 
of the celery in a given period. The chaotic condition of the Montreal whole- 
sale market, a major outlet for Ontario celery, was also a very real contributing 
factor where celery shipped by growers or their agents on commission from 
Ontario, and thus outside the regulation of the scheme, undermined all efforts 
to have Ontario celery purchased f.o.b. Ontario storages by the regular Montreal 
trade. Correction of this problem lies in extending the authority of the Ontario 
scheme into inter-provincial and export trade under the Agricultural Products 
Marketing Act (Dominion), and the Board is advised an application is being 
made to this end by the celery growers prior to the opening of the 1950 winter 
celery marketing season. 


ONTARIO FOOD TERMINAL BOARD 


In view of the continued shortage of labour and materials no construction 
of any of the facilities to comprise the Ontario Food Terminal Market, other 
than the further preparation of the site, was undertaken during 1949. Actual 
developments during the past year were as follows: 


(a) installation of the underground electrical ducts and manholes on the western 
section of the site where the Farmers’ Market will be located. 


(b) installation of the cement piers for the steel canopy over the sheltered portion 


of the Farmers’ Market and for the light standards in the open section of the 
Farmers’ Market. 


(c) paving the 32,000 sq. yd. area which comprises the Farmers’ Market. 


(d) installation of 500 feet of railway siding on the market site so that certain 
economies may be made in delivering building supplies direct to the job. 


The overall design and plan of the entire project had been completed in 
1947 but deferred because of conditions in the construction industry. During 
1949, however, the Board reached the decision that the time had arrived when, 
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subject to assured rentals, construction of the main units to comprise the market 
should be undertaken. The Board’s concern in this connection is that certain 
large wholesale fruit and produce distributors in need for much larger premises 
for their own operations, have been debating whether to build privately or 
to rent space in the proposed Ontario Food Terminal. Further delay at this 
time, in the Board’s opinion, would result in these firms going ahead with their 
own plans in which case they would be lost as tenants at the Ontario Food 
Terminal. Thus one of the main objects of the proposed Terminal Market in 
having the entire wholesale fruit and produce industry in the Toronto area 
operating at one point and make unnecessary city retailers and country jobbers 
having to visit several places to secure a complete line or variety of the goods 
they required would be gone for another generation. 


With this situation in mind and having again carefully considered the 
ability of the project to be financially self-sustaining the Board during Sep- 
tember of the year under review instructed its architects to complete as soon 
as possible detailed plans and specifications so as to advertise for tenders. 
After consultation with the various Government agencies concerned, it was 
decided that the tenders would be called by the Ontario Department of Public 
Works on a stipulated sum basis so a definite idea of cost would be known for 
the construction of the main group of buildings to comprise the Food Terminal 
as follows: 


(a) two main produce buildings including a cold storage plant. 
(b) heating plant, garage and maintenance shop. 
(c) small electrical sub-station. 


(d) outdoor lighting standards, steel canopy over one selling-aisle and a small office 
building to complete the Farmers’ Market section of the Food Terminal. 


During October of the year under review, the Board and its architects 
delivered to the Department of Public Works complete sets of plans and specifi- 
cations for the information of bidders tendering on the job and in addition 
prepared the tender call. At the year end the Board was advised details had 
been completed by the Department of Public Works whereby tenders would 
be announced at an early date. 


In conclusion, the Board reports that an audit of all receipts and disburse- 
ments by the Board for the period from October Ist, 1948, to October 31st, 
1949, had been made by the Provincial Auditor and certified copies filed with 
all concerned. . 


THE FARM PRODUCTS CONTAINERS ACT 


The purpose of the Act is to provide a means of levying a licence fee on 
containers which include any bag, basket, box, can, crate or other receptacle 
used or suitable for use in the marketing of fruit, honey or vegetables. 


The Act was passed at the request of the Ontario Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers’ Association and the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association, and the authority 
to collect licence fees is presently limited to the members of these Associations 
within the meaning of the Agricultural Associations Act. The licence fee is 
payable by the grower or user of the containers purchased but 1s collected by 
each manufacturer of the containers in question and is forwarded by him 
monthly to the appropriate Association. The amount of the fee is added to the 
invoice of each grower or purchaser on the manufacturer’s selling price. 


Licence fees in the amount of 1% added to the manufacturer’s selling price 
of all wooden and paper containers manufactured and sold for use in the mar- 
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keting of fresh fruits and vegetables produced in Ontario have been levied and 
paid to the Ontario Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Association since November 
Ist, 1947. The fees received during the fiscal year ended March 3lst, 1950, 
amounted to $29,588.98, and the total fees received to-date by the Association 
since the levy was imposed amount to $61,761.56. 


Licence fees in the amount of 5% added to the manufacturer’s selling price 
of all cans and paper containers manufactured and sold for use in the marketing 
of honey produced in Ontario have been levied and paid to the Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association since April 1st, 1948. The fees received during the fiscal 
year ended March 31st, 1950, amounted to $7,976.68, and the total fees received 
to date by the Association since the levy was imposed amount to $15,722.30. 


ONTARIO CREDIT UNIONS 


Every year since 1940 has been one of progress for Ontario credit unions. 
They have made continuous advances in number of members, value of shares, 
amounts loaned and in net earnings. Parallel to this growth has been the 
yearly net gains in the number of credit unions operating. The year 1949 was 
outstanding in this latter respect in that 75 new credit unions were chartered, 
with 10 being dissolved, to give a yearly net gain of 65; the highest on record. 


It should be pointed out that 10 is also a record number of dissolutions for 
one year. This is exactly equal to the number of dissolutions for all previous 
years combined. It is also interesting to note that with over 21 million dollars 
in asests and over 500,000 dollars in yearly net earnings, Ontario credit unions 
earmark only 7,800 dollars for educational purposes. 


Figures showing the growth of Ontario credit unions are in Table 1. 
Table 1. 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS, AMOUNT OF SHARES AND AMOUNT oF LOANS OUTSTANDING 
DECEMBER 31 For Active ONTARIO Crepit Unrons, 1940-1949. 


Number of 

Reporting No. of Amount of Amount of 
Year Credit Unions* Members Shares Loans 
1940 57 14,461 $ 600,746.01 $ 1,424,603.64 
1941 83 18,670 801,943.75 1,710,696.66 
1942 120 23,699 987,343.78 1,869,602.53 
1943 162 32,290 1,354,713.56 1,858,232.69 
1944 219 44,480 2,042,471.30 2,609,161.75 
1945 248 53,728 2,894 ,638.01 3,715,780.30 
1946 281 63,817 4,010,193.79 5,559,362.04 
1947 302 76,081 5,742,629.78 8,343 ,149.90 
1948 356 95,751 8,484,641.60 11,685,703.69 
1949 422 118,660 12,495,210.57 16,197,503.39 


* From 1940-46 inclusive the number of credit unions reporting equalled the number 
of charters outstanding. For the remaining years the number of chartered credit unions not 
reporting was: Nine in 1947; nine in 1948; and 14 not reporting in 1949. 


The increases in the number of members and in the amount of money put into 
shares and in the volume of loans made to members give evidence of a promotion 
of thrift and of supplying a source of credit to members. Thus two of the 


three aims of credit unions mentioned in the section following are being being 
fulfilled. 
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General 


Credit Unions are co-operative savings and loan societies organized on 


a local basis among groups of people who have a close common bond of occupa- 
tion or association or are the residents of some well-defined community. 


The main objectives of these groups are: 


1. To develop the habit of regular saving and to encourage a programme of per- 
sonal thrift among the members. 


2. By the consolidation of the small savings of many members to create a source 


of credit at reasonable rates of interest for the provident and productive needs 
of the members, and 


3. To develop a programme of education in co-operation and personal finance. 


The Credit Union is operated by a Board of Directors with a bonded 
Manager appointed to handle the funds. Loans are made only after a Credit 
Committee has approved the same and has defined the necessary security and 
terms of repayment. The interests of the members are protected by a Supervisory 
Committee which is responsible directly to the members and which not only 
audits the books but sees that the provisions of the Act, and of the Certificate 
of Incorporation are complied with. The Manager, usually a part-time official, 
is available at regular times to accept deposits and loan repayments and to pay 
out withdrawals and loans. 


Many Credit Unions also provide secondary services such as co-operative 
hospitalization, loan insurance, savings insurance, etc. 


The Credit Union is of European origin, but has attained its greatest develop- 
ment on this continent. The first American group was organized by Alphonse 
Desjardins in Levis, Quebec, in 1900, and from there the movement has spread 
until today there are thousands of credit unions throughout the United States 
and Canada. Even though a few Ontario Credit Unions have been operating 
for over thirty years, the main development in this Province has occurred since 
1940. Only 14 of the existing groups were chartered previous to that year. 


Ontario Credit Unions are authorized by The Credit Unions Act, 1940, and 
amendments thereto, which Act replaced The Co-operative Credit Societies Act, 
1922, and The Credit Unions Amendment Act, 1939. 


INCORPORATIONS 


Application for the incorporation of a credit union is by Memorandum of 
Association signed by at least twenty persons capable of contracting. Certificates 
of Incorporation are issued by the Minister of Agriculture. 


During the year 1949, 75 certificates were issued and 10 charters were 
withdrawn. 


Table No. 2 gives the incorporations and dissolutions of Credit Unions in 
Ontario by years since 1928. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The financial statements of 422 of the 436 Credit Unions that were carrying 
on active business at the end of 1949 have been consolidated and the combined 
statement given below. At the time the report was prepared, 14 active credit 
unions had not filed returns. Owing to the inadequacy of information in a few 
of the returns and minor inaccuracies in others, it has been necessary to act 
upon arbitrary assumption in some cases, which may have led to error. Such 
errors, however, will be minor. 
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COMBINED BALANCE SHEET, 1949 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Gas timer rete one Ciorarechens epsi ee re iene $ 1,722,864.47 Accounts and Loans Payable ....... $ 744,303.93 
Accounts) Receivable: 255526 nce ceric 30,161.70 Members Deposits i.e eee ees nie 6,887,054.16 
Loans to Members: HMaucatiom, HUN ewe wiscterctte ess eres eres 7,846.18 

Personal ween s ce iele ees sters Vetevee ans 10,562,185.24 

IMOTUC ASC ii aicieretie alepeute rete ale ole 5,635,318.15 Reserves: 
Furniture? and) Fixtures) 24... occ 43,317.69 Guarantee Fund (Statutory) ..... 474,371.35 
FREGLMEStATE soci iicur eve since el attieteetors 16,899.16 Sundry.) Gomemcmmciee a eres estore ane 79,090.43 
Investments: Members Equity: 

OhsSuLplUS HUN S ee ae ee ccs seis 2,972,573.86 Share Savingese pases oe crtaretinte sel 12,495,210.57 

OleGuaTrantee we hUNGSie |e tie on aie 378,588.29 Undivided) Harnings) ais estes tee 689,493.41 
Prepaid MACCOUNUS eri ros epeelerctarais ners 15,461.47 

$21,377,370.03 $21,377,370.03 
COMBINED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 1949 
EXPENDITURE REVENUE 
Interest) ont Deposits cir se.c cise $ 144,281.78 Interest) Harned on Loans .2.G..-.0- $ 1,047,841.78 
UNGETESE MONS ISO ADS! sy cise. sic ceserealelsie rs 28,189.02 Interest Earned on Investments .... 125,927.56 
iMnsunancem and me SOnGING |, cia vate 123,513.44 Other Interest Harned 24.20. +.eee es 18,411.70 
Salaries: eAllOwanCesCuCy avericdteiiestcele 196,806.42 Profit on Sale of Securities ......... 4,571.94 
Office Supplies and Expenses ....... 71,998.65 Other? INCome:: oi. coe sea eae . 22,862.85 
Renteeligcht, and pMeatr ce. hide: cles 15,111.09 
OCLHEEMEMXPCMSCSP Mater. ciectin srl e.cuncten ost. 59,922.03 
Conibined -PLOnt! Giese eieies eee ere 579,793.50 ete 
$ 1,219,615.83 $ 1,219,615.83 


COMBINED DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS, 1949 


TO FROM 
Guarantee Fund Appropriation Undivided Earnings: 

(Statutory) © iacct iets oeccicte wie wisses ebereere $ 116,252.93 Balance Brought Forward ........ $ 109,699.91 
Rebate. on Loan Interest 5.5..:....> 84,818.37 Profit, and *-LOss; 1949) potactmctee ee. 579,793.50 
NGuUCaAtTION SMUT... 2 eisieier ee cieie reread 10,234.35 
Dividends! ont Shares sec sect sree tenis 286,523.87 
@©therm Disposition Macer meas: seer 70,528.65 
Undivided Earnings Forward ....... 121,135.24 

$ 689,493.41 $ 689,493.41 


* This amount is composed chiefly of accrued interest but includes 
money owing on sale of Cuna calenders and banks, and accounts 
which were settled by cheques which proved to be N.S.F. 


General Purpose 


Every Credit Union in Ontario is required to file an ‘Annual Return and 
Audited Statement” which return contains not only copies of the financial state- 
ments for the past year but also certain statistical information. The following 
comments on Credit Union progress during the year are based on this information. 


(a) In the Province as a Whole 
_ Table No. 2 of the Appendix gives the comparative figures for several years 
in connection with several important items. 


MEMBERSHIP 


_ Total membership in Ontario Credit Unions increased from 95,751 to 118,660 
in 1948, an increase of 22,909. 


The following table shows the increase in membership by years since 1940. 
MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 


YEAR ToTAL MEMBERSHIP INCREASE 
LOA ae atte dale Deen eared 2 SUTRA Sate ee 
iodl ee ee Oe 13 670e ee ed a ey, Sek 4,209 
oe OCs Bae t 235600) verre eR Uned end as 5,029 
Hass tea a) barn 917 so coone.. Wein Bn 8.591 
eee eae ec ae ALAS OMAE LAM Sh alae: 12.550 
fen apenas Ve ies cb 5G 778 Cte deeeliee tp i) ig gga 
Ch eS eee Gane peta etek erly arte. 10.089 
CE pemeereey OOF Ree a P0810 Getcha NE al 12,264 
Tole i ee 95.75 /Ns. 0 Aue avast 19.670 
Cee. 119,600! sae eee ee 22.909 
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Tora. ASSETS 


Accumulation of assets is not the sole criterion of credit union success and 
many relatively small groups are rendering a very worth-while service to their 
members. However, the growth of credit unions is clearly indicated in the 
increase in the amount of total assets. The average yearly increase in total 
assets since 1939 has been 29 per cent. The increase of total assets by 
$4,890,056.24 in 1949 was a gain of 29.6% over 1948 or about the same as the 
11 year average. 


Loans To MEMBERS 


Loans to members taken as a percentage of total assets continued to climb. 
This is to be expected since over half of the 423 active credit unions in Ontario 
have been incorporated in or since 1944. 


In any sizeable group of people there is always a need for a large number 
of loans usually of an emergency nature. New credit unions usually start with 
a small amount of share capital and are almost immediately pressed for funds 
to meet these loan demands. If the pattern of older groups is followed then, 
as the movement becomes older and the members accumulate savings, these 
emergency loans are augmented by an increasing number of productive loans and 
the increase in amount of loans becomes slower than the increase in shares. 


The total loans made increased from $12,888,350.74 to $17,474,149.92 in 
1949 or 35.6%. 


During the year $21,695.93 of loans were written off. This is .124% of the 
loans made in 1949, 


(b) Geographic Progress 


The spread of credit union activity throughout Ontario has come about 
largely through voluntary organizational work and other personal contact. This 
has resulted in a tendency for development to be geographically concentrated — 
there are 104 groups in Toronto; 44 in Hamilton; 35 in Windsor; 26 in Cochrane 
District; 19 in Thunder Bay District; 19 in Ottawa, and 15 in Simcoe County. 
At the present time, there are chartered groups in all districts except Patricia, 
Manitoulin and Parry Sound and in all but 15 counties. 


The following table shows that the geographic distribution of new groups 
continues to favour the counties of Carleton, Essex, Middlesex, Wentworth and 
York which contain such urban centres as Ottawa, Windsor, London, Hamilton 
and Toronto. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF NEw Crepit UNIONS By COUNTIES 


Eastern ASIII bi, alle thet cL LOMO Aa an a 2 
Treccicmmeee ee wee Ue! ok es Ait. al 1 
SMO te ee ee 1 
DEterIGOTO te ee ae js 
rn ee ne ee ee am yen tS 

Western (Etcvert sod Roalyol Ak olat a Meieeneeree Seman nape ieee 
aera ye) eh a LS Se ee ee 
(operg to pee eee POE 
Brin tome ee Pe 5-423 
Wiidd losexat to, Weoel ss at sg ag Oho: Maes 5 
NES PA POTN TY CL RE gine eee oe ee cies 2 
eter eye aee Cle Bie LB ee Sh wens? 
asl Tata Imma Notas ek ie 1 
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IDbielsl (ays teria am creveteres amen ck omy ae eeeeeme Le once 1 
SINCOs ete we eee See 1 
Weertworth mee et Bal ee eee 7 
Vion te. MUES Oe he Ub Aen SU ee eee 21 54 
Norttiem) "Algona ste ee. Se ee eee 3 
Cochrane ae. erie eS xe SEs eee 1 
a Under Bay 22a. ..0 ee Oe a 3 
DOUIGLUUEY'Y, Wisek emia ois ie ot ae 4 
INJDISSIU ae ee Bg Sa i eee, faye 
13 


The greatest numerical development has occurred in the cities of Central 
and Western Ontario. The greatest accumulation of assets has taken place 
among the Parish and Civil Service groups in Ottawa, some of which have been 
operating for more than a quarter of a century. The greatest rural develop- 
ment has been in Eastern and Northern Ontario, particularly among the French 
speaking groups. 


(c) Progress among the Various “Bond of Association” Groups 


Even though Credit Union charters may be issued to all groups having the 
necessary “common bond” there has been a tendency in Ontario for certain 
types of groups to organize many credit unions and for others to ignore the 
movement. Again, when organized, some types have developed much more 
satisfactorily than others. 


The predominance of parish groups, urban and rural, and of industrial 
groups is very evident. Community groups, which have been very successful 
in some provinces, are not so prominent in Ontario. 


A summary of the situation at the end of 1949 was: 








ASSOCIATIONAL New Established 
Patish Groups—Urban 2 1s, Pee 12 65 
ROOrdl oe Aare, MG Lye, 40 119 
Co-operatives —Urban _.. 3 1 
INURE eee ee lee TA: 15 31 
eG Tea 1 ORL Pee ane ae GME Crea he 2 26 28 
COMMUNIDY——Urbark: ji. Ye ais oA ea ie 3 23 
ULAL eee ole are ode 26 SZ 
DGCUPATION AT © on), te wee iia ee 
PIGUET IA occ eee ys Lie ee oe 20 72 
PUbiGsOeEVICe Jt ern ht ots eee iW 29 
Mani Employees 0. a a Cam 11 26 169 
PGCE PLAN EOUG) (cli te mete. Gad oe ee 11 29 40 








(d) Progress According to Age Group 


The development of a successful Credit Union usually follows a standard 
pattern. For the first year or two there is a regular but often slow progress. 
Then, as the members become familiar with the services rendered and as the 
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management becomes matured, there is a consistent increase in membership 
and a gradual increase in total assets, which increase continues indefinitely. 


League Activity 


Organizations have been formed in the Province under Section 48 of The 
Credit Unions Act to provide league facilities on both a provincial and a 
regional basis. 


The Ontario Credit Union League Limited was incorporated in 1942 and 
now has 342 member credit unions. The League holds a two-day convention 
in connection with its annual meeting; this year at London, where Credit Union 
matters of province-wide interest were discussed. 


La Federation des Caisses Populaires d’Ottawa et Districts Ltee was 
organized in 1946 and now has 29 member caisses populaires. The Federation 


was organized to provide service to French-speaking groups in the Ottawa 
Valley. 


La Caisse Regionale de Cochrane et Temiskaming Ltee was organized and 
incorporated in 1947 among the caisses populaires in these Districts and now 
numbers 23 groups as its members. 


These organizations are incorporated to further educational programmes in 
their areas and to provide member groups with such services as a supply 
department, central credit facilities and bookkeeping and auditing assistance. 


Rural Credit Unions 


Of the 75 new credit unions formed in 1949 only two (2) were rural groups. 
Of the 10 credit unions dissolved, in 1949, three were rural. This is the first 
year that there has been a net decrease in the total number of rural credit 
unions. 


Since 1947, when they comprised 24.3% of all credit unions the rural move- 
ment has slipped until now it is only 19% of the total. Of the 84 rural groups 
at present chartered, 14 are considered to be inactive. Despite this develop- 
ment their total membership increased from 9,343 to 9,753 while their assets 
increased over $170,000.00 to reach a new peak of $1,683,606.44 They also 
loaned $1,217,157.04 to their members — an increase over 1948 of $263,210.54. 


Conclusion 


From 1945 to 1948 inclusive the formation of new groups was considerably 
lower than the previous peak of 58 incorporated in 1944. The rate of growth as 
measured by the number of new credit unions for these years appeared to have 
arrived at an average 40. However, in 1949, growth of this nature surged 
upward and 75 new groups were formed. In view of this it would be difficult 
to predict the possible limits of expansion in either existing groups or in the 
incorporation of new credit unions. 


The credit in large part for this year’s organizational drive is due to offi- 
cials of the three leagues and the Credit Union National Association and to 
leaders in the local credit union chapters. Volunteer workers also played a con- 
siderable part in the formation of new groups. 


The success and efficiency of operation of these new groups as well as of 
the established credit unions will depend on the faithful performance of duties 
by elected officers and in the enterprise shown in their educational programmes. 
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Competent officials alone cannot insure a strong and vigorous movement. 
The strength of all credit unions ultimately rests on an informed and active 
membership. For this reason, educational work is equally — if not more — 
important after as well as before organization. Credit unions in order to flourish 
and maintain growth must have the continuous interest of their members, This 
is best achieved by general adoption among the members of a systematic method 
of saving. Active educational committees are necessary to instill such ideas; to 
train and develop capable leaders and to induce and sustain membership partici- 
pation so that there will be an awareness of the need for sharing responsibilities, 
of providing a democratic control of the finances and, above all, to keep 
available and even enhance the benefits and services which a credit union 
provides. 


More than 118,000 people in the Province are now using the medium of 
credit unions to accumulate savings and to satisfy most of their credit needs. 
During the past year more than $17,700,000.00 was advanced to members in 
the form of loans for provident and productive purposes and during the life 
of existing credit unions this figure approximates seventy million dollars. 


TasLE No. 2—Crepir UNIon INCORPORATIONS AND DISSOLUTIONS 
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DE 1G See eeeeeen Seek eee, eve ree 4] 9 57 
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I sg atest eaten Mths toe 58 te et 1 220 (a) 
NON a Ne Npatial 47 av a es. 267 (a) 
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LOH Uy does be Nae: ae eee coe Kongo 5 1 Ay. 336 (e) 
1k Fate eta cont Ao Para 39 x 1 a 374 (e) 
19) 8 el ae ee A 75 Rsk 10 m 439 (e) 


(a) League Charter included. 

(b) Federation Charter included. 

(c) Regionale Charter included. 

(d) League and Federation Charters included. 

(e) League, Federation and Regionale Charters included. 
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TABLE NO. 3 — PRINCIPAL PROVINCIAL STATISTICS 


‘As of December 31 
SECTION 1 — (See Sections 2 and 3 Below) 


ITEM 


Number Charters Outstanding 
League Charters 
Incorporations During Year 
Charters Cancelled or Surrendered 
Number Active Credit Unions 
Total Assets 


SAVINGS OF MEMBERS 
Total Membership 
Total Share Savings 
Total Deposit Savings 
Total Savings 
Total Savings per Member 


LOANS 
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Number of Loans Made 
Total Amount of Loans Made 
Average Size of Loan 
Average Yearly Loans per Borrower 
Loans Outstanding December 31st: 
Personal 
Mortgage 
Bad Loans Written Off 
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Total Share Savings 
Total Deposit Savings 
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Total Savings per Member 
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Number of Members Borrowing 
Number of Loans Made 
Total Amount of Loans Made 
Average Size of Loan 
Average Yearly Loans per Borrower 
Loans Outstanding December 31st: 

Personal 

Mortgage 
Bad Loans Written 
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Number Charters Outstanding 
League Charters 
Incorporations During Year 
Charters Cancelled or Surrendered.. 
Number Active Credit Unions 
Total Assets 
Total Guarantee Funds 


SAVINGS OF MEMBERS 
Total Membership 
Total Share Savings 
Total Deposit Savings 
Total Savings 
Total Savings per Member 


LOANS 

Number of Members Borrowing 
Number of Loans Made 
Total Amount of Loans Made 
Average Size of Loan 
Average Yearly Loans per Borrower 
Loans Outstanding December 31st: 
Personal 
Mortgage 
Bad Loans Written Off 
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1942 


120 
1 
37 


$2,645,460.51 
$212,163.01 


23,699 
$987,343.78 
$1,315,514.98 


-$2,302,858.76 


$97.18 


9,046 
$1,869,602.53 
$206.68 


$92.42 
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1946 
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$3,483,789.50 
$216,760.63 


32,290 
$1,354,713.56 
$1,722,510.73 
$3 077,224.29 

$95.30 


12,266 

23,079 
$2,398,674.39 
$103.93 
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$1,173,941.05 
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1944 1945 
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1 as 
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$4,998,582.56  $6,893,682.96 
$240,580.07 $276,895.65 
44,840 53,728 
$2,042,471.30  $2,894,638.01 
$2.445.574.96  $3.324.557.72 
$4.488.046.26 $6,219,195.73 
$100.09 $115.75 
16,495 19,726 
29/336 34699 
$3,466,480.76 $4,658,070.92 
$118.13 $134.24 
$210.15 $236.14 
$1,649,357.19  $2,208,461.51 
$959,804.56 $1.507,318.79 
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$199.08 $209.53 
$287.39 $316.57 
$7,873,931.97 $10,562,185.24 
$4,090,658.05  $5,635,318.15 
$18,453.00 $21,695.93 
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TABLE NO. 4 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF ONTARIO CREDIT UNIONS 
Grouped By Common Bond 
(Table No. 4 Continued on Page 85) 
(a) Urban Groups (Membership Composed of Non-Farm Residents or Mostiy So): 
No. Up to : 
COMMON BOND C.U.’s ena —_ ———— Year of Incerporavion 
i of 
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Appendix — Credit Unions 


Name 


The Oshawa Dominion Civil Servants’ 


Credit Union Limited. Inc. Jan. 17, 1949 
Chemical Workers’ (Niagara Falls) 
Credit Union Limited. Inc. Jan. 21, 1949 


National Cash Register Employees’ 
(Toronto) Credit Union Limited. 
Inc. Jan. 21, 1949 


Orillia District Telephone Employees’ 


Credit Union Limited. Inc. Feb. 1, 1949 


Carlton Street United Church 
(Toronto) Credit Union Limited. 


Inc. Feb. 14, 1949 


Canadian National Telegraphs 
Employees’ (Toronto) Credit 
Dnion Limited. Inc. Mar. 11, 1949 

Nathea (Toronto) 


Credit Union Limited. Inc. Mar. 11, 1949 
Ayr Co-operative 


Credit Union Limited. Inc. Mar. 11, 1949 


Verity’s Employees’ (Brantford) 


Credit Union Limited. Inc. Mar. 11, 1949 


Co-operative Dry Cleaners’ (Toronto) 


Credit Union Limited. Inc. Mar. 11, 1949 


Kitchener District Telephone 
Employees’ Credit Union Limited. 


Inc. Mar. 25, 1949 


Fine Chemicals Employees’ (Toronto) 


Credit Union Limited. Inc. Mar. 25, 1949 


Toledo Scale Employees’ (Windsor) 


Credit Union Limited. Inc. Mar. 25, 1949 


Sudbury District C.P.R. Employees’ 


Credit Union Limited. Inc. Mar. 25, 1949 


Hamilton C.N.R. Employees’ 


Credit Union Limited. Inc. Mar. 25, 1949 


St. Margaret’s Parish (New Toronto) 


Credit Union Limited. Inc. Mar. 25, 1949 


National Defence (Weston) 


Credit Union Limited. Inc. Mar. 25, 1949 


Royal Oak Dairy Employees’ (Hamilton) 
Credit Union Limited. Inc. Mar. 25, 1949 


Gair Carton Employees’ (Mt. Dennis) 
Credit Union Limited. Inc. Mar. 25, 1949 


Beaverton Credit Union Limited. 
Inc. Apr. 5, 1949 


St. Peter’s Parish (London) 


Credit Union Limited. Inc. Apr. 5, 1949 


Sovereign Potters Employees’ (Hamilton) 
Credit Union Limited. Inc. Apr. 5, 1949 


Hoover Employees’ (Hamilton) 
Credit Union Limited. Inc. Apr. 11, 1949 


Postal Employees’ (Ottawa) 


Credit Union Limited. Inc. Apr. 19, 1949 


Group Served 


Employees of Dominion Government 


Oshawa, Ontario. 


Employees of North America Cyanamid 
Co. Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Employees of National Cash Register Co. 
of Canada, Toronto, Ontario. 


Employees of the Bell Telephone Co. in 
its Orillia, Ontario, district. 


Members and adherents of Carlton 
Street United Church, Toronto, Ontario. 


Employees of Canadian National Tele- 
graphs, Toronto, Ontario. 


Dominion employees in Family Allow- 
ances, Toronto, Ontario. 


Members of Ayr District Co-operative 
Association. 


Employees in Verity plant of Massey- 
Harris Co. Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 


Members and employees of Co-operative 
Dry Cleaners, Toronto, Ontario. 


Employees and their associations of the 
Bell Telephone Co. in its Kitchener 
District. 


Employees of Fine Chemicals of Canada 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


Employees of Toledo Scale Co. of Can- 
ada, Windsor, Ontario. 


C.P.R. employees in its Algoma, Ontario, 
district. 


C.N.R. employees, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Members of St. Margaret’s 
Church, New Toronto, Ontario. 


Anglican 
Personnel of Dept. of National Defence 
at its No. 1 Supply Depot, Weston, Ont. 


Royal Oak Dairy employees, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


Gair Company (Canada) employees, Mt. 
Dennis, Ontario. 


Members of the Beaverton Co-operative 
Association. 


Members of St. Peter’s Parish, London, 
Ontario. 


Employees of Sovereign Potters 
Kamilton, Ontario. 


Co., 


Employees of Hoover 


Ontario. 


Co., Hamilton, 


Postal Employees serving the 
Ottawa, Ont. 


City of 


No. 


409 


410 


411 


412 


413 


414 


415 


416 


417 


418 


419 


420 


421 


422 | 


423 


424 


425 


426 


427 


428 


429 


430 


431 
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Name 


Canadian National Railway 
Employees’ (Sarnia) 


Credit Union Limited. Inc. Apr. 26, 
Sparton Employees’ (London) 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. Apr. 26, 
London Free Press Employees’ 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. Apr. 26, 
York Employees’ 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. Apr. 26, 


Caisse Populaire St. Jean-de-Brebeuf 
(Sudbury) Limited. Inc. Apr. 26, 


Windsor District C.N.R. Employees’ 
Credit Union Limited. Ine. Apr. 26, 


Ingersoll Machine Steelworkers’ 


Credit Union Limited. Ine. Apr. 2G; 
Inelco (Toronto) 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. Apr. 26, 
Steelworkers’ (Guelph) 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. Apr. 26, 
Brockville Co-operative 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. May 18, 


Hamilton Bridge Employees’ 


Credit Union Limited. Inc. May 18, 
Cornwall Co-operative 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. May 18, 
Dominion Public Works 

Employees’ (Toronto) ; 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. May 18, 


Neptune Employees’ (Long Branch) 


Credit Union Limited. inc. May 18, 
Sault Ste. Marie 

C.P.R. Employees’ 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. May 31, 
Ukrainian (Grimsby) 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. May 31, 
Morrow Steelworkers’ (Ingersoll) 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. May 31, 


North Bay C.P.R. Employees’ 
Credit Union Limited. IncaJune 3); 


Cellucotton Employees’ (Niagara Falls) 
Credit Union Limited. Inc. June 15, 


Langley Employees’ (Hamilton) 
Credit Union Limited. Inc. June 15, 


L.C.B.O. (Toronto) 
Credit Union Limited. Inc. June 15, 

London Dominion Civil Servants’ 
Credit Union Limited. Inc. June 15, 


Richards-Wilcox Employees’ (London) 
Credit Union Limited. Inc. July 26, 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1950 


1950 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 





Group Served 


C.N.R. employees at Sarnia, Ontario. 


Employees of Sparton (Canada) Co. Ltd., 
London, Ontario. 


London Free Press Printing Co. 
ployees, London, Ontario. 


em- 
Employees of the Corporation of the 
Township of York, York County, Ont. 


Parishioners of 
Sudbury, Ontario. 


St. Jean-de-Brebeuf, 


Employees of the C.N.R. working in or 
out of Windsor, Ontario. 


Employees of the Ingersoll Machine and 
Tool Company, Ingersoll, Ontario. 


Members of the International Union of 
Elevator Constructors, Toronto, Ont. 


Persons employed in the Steel Industry 
in Guelph, Ontario. 


Members of the Brockville Co-operative 
Association. 


Hamilton Bridge Co. Employees, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. 


Members of Cornwall District Co-opera- 
tive Association. 


Employees of the Dominion Public Works 
Dept., and also Federal employees not 
attached to a specific department in 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Neptune Meters Ltd., 
Branch, Ont. 


employees, Long 


C.P.R. employees in its Algoma District 
from, but not including Webbwood to 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


Members of Ukrainian churches and the 
Ukrainian National Organization and 
persons of Ukrainian descent who are 
adherents of the aims and objects of 
the Ukrainian National Organization. 


Morrow Screw and Nut Co. employees, 
Ingersoll, Ontario. 


C.P.R. employees’ in the area from 


Mattawa to Sturgeon Falls. 


Canadian Cellucotton Products Co. em- 
ployees, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


Employees of Langley’s, Hamilton, Ont. 


Employees of the Liquor Control Board 
of Ontario. 


Employees of the Dominion Government 
in London, Ontario. 


Employees of Richards-Wilcox Canadian 
Co. Ltd., London, Ontario. 
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No. Name 
432 Underwood Employees’ (Toronto) 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. Aug. 8, 
433 Terrace Bay Community 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. Aug. 12, 
434 Our Lady’s Parish (Guelph) 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. Sep. 16, 
435 St. Clement’s Parish (Preston) 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. Aug. 12, 
436 Seiberling Employees’ (Toronto) 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. Aug. 23, 
437 Ukrainian (Fort William) 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. Aug. 30, 
438 International Silver 

Employees’ (Niagara Falls) 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. Aug. 30, 
439 University of Toronto Employees’ 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. Aug. 30, 
440 Caisse Populaire 

de Lavigne Limited. Inc. Sept. 29, 
441 Department of Transport (Toronto) 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. Oct. 20, 
442 English Electric Employees’ 

(St. Catharines) 

Credit Union Limited. me. Oct; 20; 
443 Glomail Employees’ (Toronto) 

Credit Union Limited. Ine. Oct. 20, 
444 Meteorological Employees’ (Toronto) 

Credit Union Limited. Ener Oe. 20; 
445 St. Catharines Auto Workers’ 

Credit Union Limited. Ine, Oct. 20; 
446 St. Basil’s Parish (Torcnto) 

Credit Union Limited. EiCar@Oetr. 2 Oe 
447 St. Alphonsus Parish (Peterborough) 

Credit Union Limited. InCBOCH: ois 
448 Peterboro Telephone Employees’ 

Credit Union Limited. nie Ocu.os 1. 
449 Caisse Populaire St. Charles 

Boromee Limited. Inc, Nov. 9) 
450 Holy Rosary Parish (Thorold) 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. Nov. 25, 

& 

451 Motor Products Corporation 

Employees’ (Windsor) 

Credit Union Limited. Inc. Nov. 25, 
452 Windsor District C.P.R. Employees’ 

Credit Union Limited. Ing, Decs 15, 
453 Marathon Credit Union Limited. 

Inc. Dec, 15, 

454 Holy Family Parish (Blind River) 


Credit Union Limited. Ines Dec. 22) 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


NO: ZI 





Group Served 


Employees of Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


Residents of Terrace Bay or within five 
miles of the registered office. 


Parishioners of The Church of our Lady, 
Guelph, Ontario. 


Parishioners of St. 
Preston, Ontario. 


Clements Parish, 


Seiberling Rubber Co. 
ronto, Ontario. 


employees, To- 


Persons of Ukranian origin, Fort William, 
Ontario. 


International Silver Co. employees, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


University of Toronto employees, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Members of the Parish of Notre Dame 
de la Visitation, Lavigne, Ont. 


Dominion employees in the Department 
of Transport, Toronto, Ontario. 


English Electric Company (Canada) Ltd. 
employees, St. Catharines, Ontario. 


Employees of the Globe and Mail Print- 
ing Co., Toronto, Ontario. 


Dominion employees, Meteorological 
Division, Toronto, Ontario. 


Plant employees of McKinnon’s Indus- 
tries Ltd., St. Catharines, Ontario. 


Members of St. Basil’s Parish, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


Members of St. Alphonsus Parish, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 


Employees of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada at Peterborough, Ont. 


Church of St. Charles parishioners, St. 
Charles, District of Sudbury, Ontario. 


Holy Rosary parishioners, 
Thorold, Ontario. 


Employees of the Motor Products Cor- 
poration, Windsor, Ontario. 


Employees of the C.P.R. Co., Essex Ter- 
minal Railway Co. and Chesepeake and 
Ohio Railway Co. in the Windsor Dis- 
trict, Ontario. 


Residents of the Town of Marathon, 
Ontario. 


Holy Family parishioners, Blind River, 
District of Algoma, Ontario. 


No. 


455 
456 
457 
458 


459 
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Name 


Hir-Walk Employees’ (Windsor) 


Credit Union Limited. Inc. 


Holy Trinity Parish (Sudbury) 
Credit Union Limited. TAG: 


Formco Plant 2 (Windsor) 
Credit Union Limited. EnG: 


St. Mary’s (Toronto) 
Credit Union Limited. Inc. 


Experimental Farm (Ottawa) 
Credit Union Limited. Inc 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


. Dec. 


22, 


29, 


29, 


29, 


29, 


1949 
1949 
1949 
1949 


1949 





Group Served 


Hir-Walk employees, Windsor, Ontario. 


Holy Trinity parishioners, Sudbury, 
Ontario. 


Formco, Plant 2, employees, Windsor, 
Ontario. 


Members of the Church of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help, Toronto, Ontario. 


Employees of the Dominion Government 
at the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
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CROPS, SEEDS AND WEEDS BRANCH 


GENERAL CROP CONDITIONS 


Extreme drought conditions throughout central part of the Province took 
an unusually severe toll in 1949 crop production. In some areas, there was no 
rainfall from seeding until after harvest. Hay was short, grain undeveloped 
and pastures were practically bare in many cases. The main turnip crop was 
almost a failure. Despite drought conditions, fall wheat produced surprisingly 
satisfactory yields. Fortunately, moisture conditions were more favourable 
during an unusually open fall. This revived pastures, saved on early winter 
feeding, produced an unusually good crop of corn for grain and silage, developed 
good crops of potatoes and late seeded roots. Soybeans and white beans pro- 
duced above average yields. Crops in the northern and eastern sections of the 
Province did not suffer to such an extent by the drought. 


In spite of an exceedingly dry season, grain production totalled 167 million 
bushels as compared to 187 million the previous year and the ten year average of 
151 million bushels. 


Field crops, not including fruit and vegetables, were valued at $343,940,000. 
For two succeeding years, total farm production exceeded a billion dollars 


annually. 
CAMPAIGN FOR FEED GRAIN PRODUCTION 


The campaign for an annual production of 200,000,000 bushels of home- 
grown grains was continued. Special emphasis was given on greater yields per 
acre by use of large, uniform seed of best varieties, properly treated for disease, 
seeded on well prepared land, provided with ample amounts of proper plant 
food. Special crop meetings, radio broadcasts, newspaper articles, periodic lists 
of seed tor sale and crop publications were means used to develop interest. 


SEED CLEANING PLANTS 
There are now 372 custom plants and 27 private plants licensed. 


The policy of assistance for installation of seed cleaning machinery was 
continued on a 50% basis of the invoice price up to a maximum grant of $250. 
During the year, grants were made on plants at Florence, Ivy, Shelburne, and for 
a portable plant at Sudbury. In addition, some plants enlarged their facilities or 
installed new equipment to make provision for an increase in business. As 
time would permit, visits were made to discuss services with plant operators 
and inspect efficiency of operation. 


AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE FREIGHT ASSISTANCE POLICY 


The use of agricultural limestone continues to increase substantially in 
Ontario. The past year, ending March 31st, was the record year to date with 
38,411 tons. This compares with 25,875 tons for the previous year or an 
increase of 48%. During the ten year period 1940-1949, the use of agricultural 
limestone as a soil conditioner has increased by 1,062%. 


Encouraged by special county soils programmes, Wentworth and Essex 
Counties led last year in the use of agricultural limestone with 4,369 tons and 
3,209 tons respectively. Brant is a close third with 3,146. Sudbury District leads 
Northern Ontario districts with 2,465 tons or 62 carloads. Combined districts 
of Muskoka and Parry Sound used 2,770 tons transported in 63 carloads. Only 
counties not to use agricultural limestone were Dundas, Durham, Kenora, 
Northumberland, Ontario, Manitoulin and Rainy River. 
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Tonnage transported by truck amounted to 17,373 tons. 


Total amount paid out for movement of agricultural limestone in Ontario 
during the fiscal year 1949 was $37,065.17 of which $21,630.28 was refunded 
from Dominion Department of Agriculture, leaving a total cost to Ontario of 
$15,434.89. 


WEED CONTROL 
Weed Control Act 


A new Weed Control Act was drafted and becomes effective in 1950. This 


is designed to simplify administration and further co-operation in eradication 
of noxious weeds. 


Departmental assistance to the amount of $16,155.97 toward salaries and 
travelling expenses of county weed inspectors was paid on 50% of amount 
expended for the purpose. Townships in territorial districts are reimbursed 
to the extent of 50% of the salary of the township weed inspector, the amount 
not to exceed $50. 


Weed Meetings 


A meeting of all county weed inspectors was held in April at which time 
the following topics were considered :— 


1. Administration of the Act. 


Cultural methods of weed control. 


OG bb 


Chemical methods of weed control. 


4. Educational programme in connection with weeds. 


An added feature of this meeting was the addition of a half day devoted to 
urban and suburban inspectors of Toronto and district. 


Local meetings open to the public were held at various county points, 
stressing newer and more adequate means of weed control. 


Demonstrations 


Weed spraying demonstrations were held in every county and district. These 
included demonstrations of weed control in cereals, corn and pastures. Road- 
side demonstrations were also conducted on weeds and brush. 


A new type of chemical was tested in Ontario for the first time last year. 
2,4,5-T was used in combination with 2,4-D for brush and weeds resistant to 
2,4-D. This material was effective on many forms of brush, also leafy spurge, 
goldenrod and poison ivy. 


These demonstrations were possible largely because of Departmental trailer- 
mounted sprayers in charge of district weed inspectors. These machines are 
located in the districts of Toronto, Guelph, Magnetawan, New Liskeard, Coch- 
rane, Richards Landing and Port Arthur. 


Seed Drill Survey 


In.1949, 325 samples of seeds were taken from seed drills in Eastern On- 
tario and analysed for weed seed content. In 1946, 570 samples were taken from 
seed drills in the same general area. The results show no improvement in the 
quality of seed being sown. 


The 1949 survey indicated whether the seed being sown was farm cleaned, 
plant cleaned or uncleaned. The following table shows the results: 
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Grade Farm Cleaned Cleaning Plant. Uncleaned 
(152 samples) (152 samples) (21 samples) 
No. 1 10% 56% 0 
No. 2 8% 34% 0 
No. 3 16% 7% 5% 
Rejected 66% 14% 95% 


This table indicates that 10% of the farm cleaned seed, 56% of the plant 
cleaned and 0 of the uncleaned seed graded No. 1. Ninety-five per cent of the 
uncleaned, 66% of the farm cleaned and 14% of the plant cleaned seed graded 
“rejected” or, on the basis of seed standards, does not meet the minimum stand- 
ards of the Canada Seeds Act. 


Advisory Committee on Herbicides 


Due to variety of herbicides and the uses to which they may be put, the 
Advisory Committee on Herbicides each year summarizes the findings of Ontario 
weed workers and makes recommendations for the coming year based on those 
findings. This report is contained in Circular 75. Rapid developments in 
chemicals, such as 2,4,5-T, PMA, TCA and Potassium Cyanate have made annual 
revision of this publication a necessity. 


ROYAL WINTER FAIR 


An active part was taken on committees to promote, reclassify and arrange 
exhibits. In 1949, Ontarid growers obtained 424 prizes at the Royal Winter 
Fair in crops section. ‘These included 35 Firsts, 2 Championships, 3 Reserve 
Championships :— 


Grand Championship, Potatoes ____. Theodore Despatie, Hanmer 
Championship, Table Stock Potatoes —_. Arthur H. Budarick, Palmer Rapids 


Reserve Championship— 


Table: StockPotatotiuc Frank Rick, Trout Creek 
O36: aire ira re ns 2 ee A. C. Douglas, Chippawa 
ALT 4 Fo, See nO SIRT Aon EAN For oe Sa _. J. E. Bradley, Stittsville 


Many awards were won in the Boys’ and Girls’ Sections. 


INTERNATIONAL GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 


The policy to encourage Ontario exhibits on an international basis was 
continued as follows :— 


(a) Assistance was provided in assembling and shipping exhibits. Shipping 
charges were paid on all approved exhibits to Chicago and return. 
(b) $15.00 to each Ontario exhibitor winning a First prize. 


(c) $5.00 to each Ontario exhibitor winning highest awards in the various 
classes, provided such exhibitor did not win a First prize in the same 
class. 


Forty-six prizes were won by Ontario growers, including five Firsts, one 
Championship and two Reserve Championships. 


Championship, Alfalfa 2.22. Mac Gibbons, Admaston 
Reserve Championships— 
Soh chat nara ae a eee eee Wm. R. Beattie, Staples 
Peasebsou PL Oane le det ak aged Gustav Stein, Matheson 
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ONTARIO CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


An important decision was made at the annual Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion convention to direct more of the activity of the organization toward soil 
conservation and management. This resulted in a number of new projects, 
highlighted by Canada’s first Conservation Day, and successful negotiations with 
Louis Bromfield, Malabar Farm, Lucas, Ohio, to address the 1950 Crop Improve- 
ment Association banquet. 


Another decision of great importance made by the Directors was to change 
the date and place of annual meeting to the Coliseum in conjunction with the 
Ontario Farm Equipment Dealers’ Show. 


The three Grassland Days, the Wheatland Day, county Drainage Days, 
Spray Days, Crop Days and other special events continued to prove successful 
and attract large crowds. 


Directors, Branch Secretaries and Presidents took an active part in formulat- 
ing and presenting briefs to the Select Committee on Conservation. The Asso- 
ciation’s own brief offered the services and facilities of the organization in 
carrying out demonstrations which would keep before the public the many 
approved practices which can be incorporated into any farm programme for the 
protection, conservation and restoration of our soil and water resources. 


During the year, the Seed Growers’ Committee has made a careful study 
of organization problems in the hope of finding ways and means of providing 
greater service to the seed growers of Ontario and at the same time provide a 
closer relationship with the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association. This work 
has resulted in definite recommendations presented at the 1950 annual meeting. 


In the reorganization of the Ontario Fertilizer Advisory Board, the O.C.L.A. 
has been allowed two representatives in place of one on the Board. 


Field demonstrations continue to be the major form of activity. Attention 
to field demonstrations is drawn through field meetings, plot tours and twilight 
meetings. 


The success of the activities of the Association may be attributed to the 
following :— 


1. The splendid co-operation of farmers and farm organizations. 


2. The close association maintained with the Extension Service in that 
in most cases the Agricultural Representatives act as branch sec- 
retaries. 


3. The excellent support extended to the Association by Federal and 
Provincial officials, by industrial organizations and by radio and the 
press. 


4. The support, interest and assistance of the many branch officers and 
demonstration co-operators. 


CANADA’S FIRST CONSERVATION DAY 


The first of its kind to be held in Canada was organized by the Ontario 
County Branch of the Ontario Crop Improvement Association with substantial 
help from the county council, various Departments of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, the Crops, Seeds and Weeds Branch and Extension Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the co-operation and support of a large number of 
equipment companies and manufacturers of farm supplies. 
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The event was held on the farm of Heber Down, Brooklin, on September 
8th. This farm was surveyed for contour tillage and a five-year crop plan 
provided. The first project was to plow on the contour all the land earmarked 
for fall wheat to be seeded in 1949. 


The second project was to create a terrace or ridge to divert run off water. 
The third project was to construct grassed waterways to prevent erosion. 


Contouring the farm requires the removal of some inside fence rows. The 
fourth project had to do with grubbing out the brush and trees and removal of 
stone piles. The stones were used for levelling the barnyard to conserve the 
manure thus creating the sixth project. 


Some of this farm is springy and 27,000 tile were required for drainage. 


The barn was painted and the stables whitewashed. A new implement shed 
was erected. Some new fence was installed. Part of the permanent pasture 
was plowed, worked and reseeded with a special type of seeder designed by the 
Engineering Department, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 


The farm kitchen was remodelled and equipped with new labour-saving and 
step-saving gadgets, and the door yard was landscaped. 


Barberry and buckthorn shrubs located in the farm were sprayed with 
chemical. 


These were the major projects. 


Equipment in use during the day included some 60 tractors with plows and 
other tillage equipment, five or six large bulldozers, several earth haulers, a 
buckeye ditcher, post hole diggers, weed and brush sprayers, fertilizer and lime 
spreaders and others. 


Fifty Ontario County farmers, as well as a number of departmental men, 
acted on committees in organizing this event. The Central Committee had a 
budget of $3,000. All of the permanent improvements such as tile drainage, 
implement shed, kitchen fixtures, etc., were paid for by Mr. Down. 


THE 1950 ANNUAL MEETING AND SEED DISPLAY 


The 1950 annual meeting was held at the Coliseum, Exhibition Park, To- 
ronto, on January 18th to 20th. There were special sessions on turnips, potatoes, 
registered seed and Northern Ontario. A potato luncheon with an attendance 
of 300 and an annual banquet with 800 were held. Louis Bromfield, Malabar 
Farm, Lucas, Ohio, was the banquet speaker. Many people were unable to 
secure tickets. 


Each of the fifty-five branches of the Association is represented by an offi- 
cial delegate at the annual meeting, and many branches send in addition one 
or more delegates. These delegates have the responsibility of carrying back 
to their respective branches the material presented at the conference. The 
annual meeting is now looked on as the clearing house for all new ideas and 
advanced methods in field crop work. 


All addresses were printed in booklet form and 20,000 copies were dis- 
tributed. Requests were received for this publication from United States, Eng- 
land, Scotland, New Zealand and Norway. 


The seed display, featuring county exhibits and individual lots of seed for 
sale, provided a splendid opportunity for the sale and purchase of seed. Catalogues 
listing seed for sale were available. Educational exhibits were appreciated. 
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CROP IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS 


Serials ano yecumantinieriiaken grace) 2 Oy 18 ye 389 
PEG Camels PCO OCT AN OS 5a 1,447 
ADprocmiatenaclenecsMOGer sDLOjJCCtS je 4,800 


PASTURE PROJECTS 


Between 1944 and 1947, 2,071 long term pasture demonstrations were laid 
down on 488 farms. Sixty per cent of these plots are still in operation. Long 
term pastures have proven somewhat more successful in Western Ontario than 
in Eastern Ontario. 


Commencing in 1948, 30 problem pasture plots were laid down, in some 
cases with remarkably successful results. Sixteen problem pasture plots were 
added in 1949. 


Commencing in 1949, demonstrations on improved hay pasture mixtures 
were started with a total of 88 plots. Both the problem pasture and hay 
pasture demonstrations will be continued in 1950. 


SPECIAL FIELD DAYS 


Type of Field Day Place Farm of Attendance 
Glas ane C07 80 ie een COUNEY LLOMe) 2 0e 2,000 
Petascale eee Pererporouen 2...’ F. W. Rowland __.... 2,000 
tej 2S EUAN lene inert ela SE raeot Oy Gibetta pe eke et el 6,000 
Witeatland eet ee 2 Gormley? ate ios Pecitcicroiyy barn to! 2,000 
Conservation 20. IY GORTIN Oe oa Leet sO il gee eke ret 12,000 

SEED FAIRS AND DISPLAYS 
eth Reese geste AL So) Ey Sha heme whl aati ae eee 32 
J Nubied Oe Nore ol Ddebllay 0) gol south pote dp, aa ta Or 1,183 
IS RCS SON Tap Gres meee Ee Es hele onal Eee 3,174 
Attendance —__ eh ee? ME eee a 22,430 
ee rma met Mn ee $7,436.95 
eres ewOrctcd tormalen users) eet ee 78,044 
Porage: occos? Oltereduior oale: (pounds) 24! 41,800 
OSIBR Ue GNiT ge eles Vege een” A np. Fert) Meee EN ON ee 9,243 


HIGH YIELD COMPETITIONS 
FIVE HUNDRED BUSHEL POTATO CLUBS 


TESTO OU gr ME sg AS Sie Reet ene et ee ee 18 
pheeol G@Ontcsh ants musta some goign te ke le 350 
(Contestan tc sivanl sOvier) DOO PBUShel Shes 2. fe sae et 2 
igi COSt te WilmON iC AOA UB NE) Sipe wee 2 a Dk 7 
Gontestani smi ioveroO0mDUSnelsn es. te 60 
Club with Highest Average Yield — Middlesex (bushels) 487 
Contestant with Highest Yield—Frank Rick, Trout Creek (bushels) 836 


FIFTY BUSHEL WINTER WHEAT CLUB 
Seventeen counties with 234 competitors completed the competition. The 
1949 Provincial winners are: 


ES Cg tsps Mabel « Ey ayo ad emcees cance lanes ne a dae Bowmanville 
Jo oowagl uw eaench ASME LUTE i step lane dk a ela Freeman 

ee an ee ee ee Parkhill 

a et ee ee a Petrolia 

Bet ee al ai ee ee ee EO ge Norwood 

eye AOC Tee Site aed lah ve Oe Freeman 

Fo Reled eg oC ETT! de. Le tal arth ll cee Bowmanville 
“eset dong APO 8 ectme Clan slab abelian Grimsby 

en ede erin pee ee eee ee eee te Drumbo 
Tere ellen ee SE as Beachville 
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HIGH YIELD SOYBEAN COMPETITION 
There were 85 competitors in four districts. The Provincial prize winners 


are: 
1oPNOeaILe OR EV ELE reek or <a Ne Ee Comber (Essex) 
DEAR ey NE ALI cae Sek en Oe oh a es ore Fletcher (Kent) 
So LUStalrs Lat llesOnii vse ence te ce Cele ses, oes eee Wallacetown (Elgin) 


NATIONAL BARLEY CONTEST (Ontario Section) 


The National Barley Contest was changed from a field and grain competi- 
tion to a straight grain competition with a special class at each seed show. There 
were 96 entries. The first and second prize winners are eligible to compete in 
the championship class for provincial honours at the Ottawa Valley Seed Show. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ GRAIN AND POTATO CLUBS 


The Crop Improvement Association trophies awarded to the highest ranking 
Grain and Potato Club teams at the 1949 Provincial Contest were won by: 


Grain: 
Wilsa\Craig Grain: Chup geeks oe Chas. Bannister, Ailsa Craig, R.R. No. 1 
Jack McLaughlin, Port Hope, R.R. No. 1 
Coaches — W. K. Riddell, W. T. Abraham, Dept. of Agriculture, London. 
Potatoes: 
Durham County Potato Club —... Elliott Dunbar, Port Hope 
Lloyd Martin, Newcastle 
Coaches — E. A. Summers, Sidney McDonald, Dept. of Agriculture, Bowmanville. 


In the National Club Contests, both Ontario teams stood second with grain 
team one point and the potato team two points below the Dominion Champion 
teams. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETINGS 


Four Directors’, one Executive and twenty-one Committee meetings were 
held during the year. 


POTATO IMPROVEMENT 


Potato acreage in Ontario for 1949 amounted to 117,000 with an average 
yield of 160 bushels per acre, and a cash farm value of $21,341,000. This average 
estimated yield is the second highest on record for 65 years, and it is exceeded 
only by that of the previous year of 176 bushels per acre. Acreage, however, is 
considerably lower than fifty to sixty years ago. Three hundred and ninety 
farmers availed themselves of service provided free of charge by the Dominion 
Seed Potato Certification Service to have their fields inspected for seed purposes, 
and 2,460 acres met requirements. In 1949, there were 675 carloads shipped 
out of the Province and 4,188 carloads shipped into the Province. This compares 
with 733 carloads shipped out and 4,144 carloads brought in during 1948. 

_ The Potato Committee, Ontario Crop Improvement Association, held three 
main meetings and several sub-committee meetings. Representation was also 
included on the Potato Committee, Canadian Horticultural Council. Visits 
were made by members of the Committee to field days and meetings in New 
York State for the purpose of making contacts and exchanging information. 


GOODWILL TOUR 


A Goodwill Tour to the potato growing areas of New Brunswick, Maine 
and Prince Edward Island was organized. Stops were also made in Quebec. 
Sixty-five persons, practically all potato growers and their wives, took the eight 
day trip. They travelled principally in three air-conditioned railway cars. 


| 
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Hospitality and courtesy prevailed in abundance. The Quebec people provided 
sight-seeing tours in Quebec City and Montreal. Officials of New Brunswick 
Department of Agriculture met the party upon early morning arrival and sup- 
plied motor transportation for the entire party during three well-planned days; 
staff and officers of the Maine Department of Agriculture especially those at 
the Experimental Farm, Orono, gave freely of their time and information; 
Moncton Chamber of Commerce arranged a sight-seeing tour; Prince Edward 
Island gave two complimentary dinners, a general meeting and hour and a half 
tour by plane and also motor transportation for all to visit potato growers in 
various sections of the Island; the railway company, hotels and caterers supplied 
special menus, meals, and excellent sleeping accommodation. Press and radio 
gave excellent coverage. 
HIGH YIELD CLUBS 


By Area: 
No. Over Over Over Over Over Average 
County or Completing 400 500 600 700 800 Bushels 
District Contest Bus. Buss. Bus!) Bus: Bus: per Acre 
Lit Aerial eu ger oe eo tL 17 10 1 hi oe 5 304 
PAS OCMPACY me eran 19 14 7 3 Ms 460 
S/e Dufferin Gece aL 40 28 9 a i FY 433 
ai upanmG 2 te hs 4 ee 30 14 6 a rh x 419 
BARTER VINO ogee eo 17 i a ne = 257 
OF INGCHOT A a tee ue ne 10 2 ea be % 282 
1, Middlesex :)\ cue nos 34 22 14 11 3 1 487 
Bee OMEaTIO ee 18 10 ds a pe: Ae 366 
DOP Ore DOUNG sche h ha 18 9 5 3 2 1 445 
10, eel eee. i i Og 13 5 2 a oe is He 
Pie Rainve Riveteces se 9 + e fe =) 316 
Qe ROH Tew Ys poet! aS 12 3 1 = 2 342 
13. OUR DUI Ys ct, eee ee nk 20 10 3 ui Bs ze 390 
14. Sudbury, Walford Div. 14 5 2 1 " = 367 
i.7 DOULH Ss SICOe 2. 2a, a0 5 ss S = 9 321 
16; ‘Lemiskaming! 22” 10 1 1 ee m= ms 283 
I PGR GO DAN sy cao eee 17 5 3 2 i ve 350 
TRAE SRP eer uae Celie 19 al 5 1 “ me 432 
OLA) is ees ee 350 156 60 21 7 2 S7S8AVE, 


Ten clubs organized well attended banquets of potato growers. Eight Gold 
Watches were awarded, and total prize money would aggregate around $4,000. 
Certificates of Merit were provided to growers reaching the objective of 500 
bushels per acre. 


The Championship Award for Ontario was decided at the Royal Winter 
Fair, where 39 growers made entry in the final contest for Provincial honours, 
based on 200 points Yield per Acre; 200 points Quality per Acre; 100 points 
Exhibit of One Bushel; 100 points Cooking Test for Quality. 


Top awards were as follows: 


1. Frank Rick, Trout Creek, Parry Sound District $250 
(Plus trophy and trip to Toronto) 
2. Dave C. Hackett, Cochrane, Cochrane District —---.------ $125 
3. W. A. Vail & Son, Denfield, Middlesex County ---.---------- 75 
4. Ivan Linton, Strathroy, Middlesex County —-----—-—---------- 40 
5. Egon D. Anderson, Cochrane, Cochrane District 25 
6. Jos. Gattie, Walford, Sudbury District ------—-------------— 15 
7. W. Irwin, Magnetawan, Parry Sound District —-------------— 10 
g. Alfred Anderson, Cochrane, Cochrane District ---—----------— __ 10 
9. Herb Jones, Maple, York County ———--------------------------- Ribbon 
10. Gabriel Kolometz, Dunning, Cochrane District ——--------- Ribbon 
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FREIGHT ASSISTANCE ON SEED POTATOES 
FROM NORTHERN ONTARIO 


In order to assist in the distribution of vigorous seed from the North to 
southern growers, and at the same time, provide suitable market outlets for 
crops to northern growers, a policy of freight assistance was arranged, whereby 
the Department paid one-half transportation costs of carload lots. 

Several groups of growers took advantage of the service, and the policy is 
being continued. 


BACTERIAL RING ROT SURVEY 


For the seventh annual year a service of field inspection has been provided to 
detect bacterial ring rot in the potato crop. Efforts have been made to con- 
centrate on specialized potato growing areas, which required services of eighteen 
part-time men for a few weeks. According to completed field reports, crops 
on approximately 2,250 farms or 26% were infected with ring rot. Seventy-three 
per cent of these farms on which ring rot was found this year were new cases 
and 8% had been free of ring rot for three years or more. Other statistics are 
as follows: crops of 1 grower had it 6 years; 3 had it 5 years; 8 had it 4 years ; 
30 had it 3 years and 86 had it 2 years. While marked progress has been made 
in some areas, the disease has become prevalent in others. One of the principal 
methods of infection is the use of second-hand bags. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


Since Regulations: Infested 
Farms Acreage 

OA Sipe Siete Uwe yi, = Wek ee eee ae 157 1,200 

LOA A 6 ieee eal eee Sle eg 463 2,800 

Ss eee hana ere DRE he Ae ONT ry Ae com) 281 1,200 

OGG Ugh. sae he oo ead ee ee ema eae ee a 673 3,640 

OE 2 ee ee Be, Vo COE ME UD hae Bt ee Smt 1,900 

iL Ae Aeon eae eee et En ter ma, Comic’ yore ge 246 1,200 

UE 2. beaten Men carder NA Aten Rt eh Gone ete eu, Biv hy 590 2,850 

By Counties and Districts 
Area 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

SEN 10) 001: Ree ee a eR AIR ee a! 1 7 s 
| OFTEN DY Sl eee od auimpedns - Wsiiceet ae, 0 so 2 a Ly 1 3 i 
Sh Aba ele, Solel atin Maths bc LAE he 5 7 ee he 1 = ad ks 
WarlCEON: OL bey O18 15 een eed) Waerens u 9 in 44 6 13 26 
OCNTANE Pies Ok Tate eee : be 1 1 22 20 45 
HOPE ges be eben, Jar Sek: 61 73 Ls 34 7 1 AAG 
i DRUG Ye ACW ee A RI SRN Me od Fens iy ie Be fe A 1 2. _. be 
MOTIVE ATT Veet tee ete. Pian eek wee 7 22 10 41 6 4 70 
1) FA Gg RE CAM sel SPER Dy 0 EWA) ha al a 7 “ s 
rontenac. shh 2: as Vm WA Le * a BE Be ae 1 & 
Geri leg Sits 2 on UN eA ‘ _ 1 5 3 Z 1 
CT i ee 2 : : 1 
jr EN Eey st) DEAN COR Riles eee see Ue SUaTEE e 1 
[mob geystWy 1 71) Se eaeiee eae emma ga < 1 4 - 
TSC OF 0 er emer eso te ek 1 a Es 1 : 
INCOlN pee ee 1 sy 
NiiddeSex Wet oes Be hoa 6 5 5 os 4 
Muskoka and Parry Sound ____ 1 2 - 2 2 
INADISSING iam Ae Bless al Fe 1 - 11 - 
ON OTLO Kg weet ee Fe eek 1 * =a 1 J 
NOP HUMDenands 2... saa 2 io rn 6 2 1 7 


ONCATION ype tee Pe ee 7 Z 3 ie 8 21 30 
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Avie 1943. 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
sw Geer cree 7 ves ates zoekt LY Sinden 8 13 27 2 1 3 5 
nig) ee eae. ae Eira rete ae 1 _ 
Peterborough "S43. fh 1 i: 1 1 
Prescott ann Russell 2 4 fe 5 6 24 2 12 13 
Rainy River ~..— LT SANS ER a i i 3 by a 
Reenitew™ 4 eee Sos iu 1 es 2 1 3 A 
SCG po ee ee 58 L7 1 62 178 108 100 91 
BU 2 he tlt ehh 1 54 122 183 128 21 25 
"Teskamine 4 ae kat 1 is 2 3 1 
DONUET: DAY sot ee ne 2 2 23 21 1 6 
Woateriag eee Oye de 13 1 8 z 12 2 
Wellinetea) hoes {2 etal 4 46 5 16 15 1 2 
Wieniwort:: 105)4) 2 ee 1 P2 1 BS) 1 5 1 
Work eres GT So eee se 7 21 | 15 PY. 11 32 


Upon receipt of “positive” report, each grower on the list was mailed a 
registered letter, advising that regulations respecting bacterial ring rot passed 
under the Plant Diseases Act, must be complied with. They are briefly as fol- 
lows :— 

Dispose of all potatoes by January 31st, 1950. 

Mark each tag with “Table Stock Only.” 

Disinfect all bins, machinery, bags, etc., by April Ist, 1950. 
Secure new seed from approved source. 

Make a detailed report to head office. 


Cn ar Gobo 


While excellent co-operation was obtained in most cases, enforcement of 
the Act was necessary. Up to June Ist, sixteen growers had been prosecuted 
for failing to carry out regulations applied to their 1949 crop. Fines and costs 
amounted to $701.25. At least six additional cases are pending. 


THE SEED POTATO ACT (1950) 


At this year’s sitting of the Ontario Legislative, the above bill was passed. 
The purpose of this Bill is to enable growers of seed potatoes to petition the 
township in which they grow potatoes or in territory without municipal organiza- 
tion to petition the Minister to establish restricted areas in order to control the 
kinds and grades of potatoes grown in such area and to control the spread of 
disease in potatoes. 


This Act will prevent any action which may cause the introduction of potato 
diseases into an area set aside as a seed producing area and growers will be able 
after sufficient areas are established, to rely on a seed supply of incomparable 
cleanliness. 


TURNIP IMPROVEMENT 
The following statistics provide information regarding export shipments. 


ONTARIO TURNIP EXPORTS 
Total % 


/O 
Year Bushels Plain Waxed Waxed 
SOASG ee Pe ee 2,629,201 1,491,089 1,202,793 44.6 
EE a EE Oe eaten 2,548,776 1,433,434 1,115,341 43.7 
ec ete Serer. 2,341,225 1,038,971 1,302,254 55.6 
SOL ee eee eee 2,552,575 1,178,919 1,373,656 53.8 
"eb ang MP oilee AP ane 1,887,252 928,479 958,773 50.8 
PO4ARS. $20 SUC e Ie) 1,674,349 694,409 979,940 58.5 
1949 up to Feb. 28 __ 783,747 184,901 598,846 76.4 
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ONTARIO TURNIP EXPORT 


CARS—————_ ————- TRUCKS 
Jo %o %o 
Number Bushels Waxed Number  Bushels Waxed Movement 

1943 3500 2,629,201 263 64,681 78. 2.4 
1944 3229 2,499,093 202 49,682 Lite 1.95 
1945 3175 2,279,830 261 61,395 78.2 2.6 
1946 3368 2,443,836 53.4 449 108,739 62.5 4.25 
1947 2503 1,741,603 48.9 402 145,649 726 7.71 
1948 2400 1,452,973 56.7 547 221,376 gh oe PS.22 
1949 885 544,987 77, 505 238,760 77: 30. 


The 1949 season was handicapped by severe drought until August, and the 
worst plague of aphids in history. There was almost complete crop failure of 
seedings made up to the middle of July. However, advantage of an opportunity 
was taken to pursue extensive studies in insect control with new chemicals to 
prevent further crop failure due to aphid injury. As a result, parathion is being 
recommended with warning being given of the hazard involved. 


Another important development during the year concerns seed supplies of 
registered Laurentian variety, properly sized and treated for brown rot. An 
arrangement was made direct with producers in New Brunswick to take all 
supplies available from 1949 crop and a definite contract was arranged for 3,000 
pounds, properly packaged and labelled from crop in 1950. Negotiations were 
also undertaken with seed producers in other areas in order to alleviate a 
serious shortage of seed which developed, apparently due to low prices which 
forced producers out of business. 


Constant attention has been given by the Turnip Committee to such sub- 
jects as fertility tests, prevention of water core, control of maggots, grades and 
enforcement, transportation by rail and truck including rates, advertising, exhibits 
at fairs and exhibitions, turnip clubs, production practices, distribution of in- 
formation, publicity, precision seeding, increased consumption, etc. Uppermost 
in thir minds has been improvement of quality. For the first time in history, 
waxing plants purchased carload lots for more than $1.00 per bushel, and for 
several weeks the general wholesale to retail price ranged from $2.00 to $3.00 per 
bushel. It was observed that individual specimens on retail counters were priced 
as high as 48c each. Practically no water core occurred in Ontario turnips in 
1949 due apparently to growth late in season, with abundant moisture. 


Two regular committee meetings of the Turnip Section, O.C.1.A., were 


held. 
SEED MARKETING AND PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


The main work of the nine seed growers and four departmental officials who 
constitute this committee was as follows :— 

1, Survey and report on yields and distribution of seed supplies. 
Encourage production of high quality seed and promote markets for same. 


Establish minimum suggested prices for various grades and varieties of fall wheat, 
rye, oats and barley and distribute information. 


4. Collect and prepare material for booklet “Your 1950 Seed List” in which regi- 
stered seed growers are given an opportunity to list their supplies. Distribute 
10,000 copies. 


5. Pass out warnings re Dwarf Bunt Smut in winter wheat. 
6. Promote production of more fall wheat, spring grains and forage crop seeds. 


RADIO AND PRESS 


Again, throughout the year, a series of weekly crop programmes was arranged 
and carried out in co-operation with C.B.C. Farm Broadcast Department. These 


G8 bo 


nme 
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consisted mostly of interviews with practical successful farmers and depart- 
mental officials. In addition, periodic, timely releases were continually being 
made and widely distributed to radio and press. Several special radio interviews 
were made on such stations as London, Fort William, CFRB Toronto, Wingham, 
Guelph, Barrie, Brockville, Ottawa, Cornwall, Hamilton and others. Contribu- 
tions on crop subjects were made to farm press and for several special numbers 
of daily or weekly papers. 


EXHIBITS 


Educational exhibits from the Branch were featured at a large number of 
seed fairs and fall fairs, also at the International Plowing Match. In each case, 
an attendant was available to discuss crop subjects and provide suitable literature. 


GENERAL 


Office duties, consisting of correspondence, reports, interviews, phone calls, 
required much time as demands for service and duties of administration seem 
to be on the increase. Demands continue for speaking engagements at crop 
meetings, banquets, service clubs, etc. There is a certain amount of inspection 
and work of supervision, all of which require considerable travelling. Judging 
high yield competitions through the Province, seed classes at fairs and exhibi- 
tions, coaching and instruction to Junior Farmers, required considerable time. 
Activities of committees are a major requirement of time and attention, all 
keeping in mind the progressive development of Agriculture with particular 
attention to crops of this Province. 
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DAIRY BRANCH 


For the first time since the war the Ontario Government did not pay a 
subsidy on dairy products, although $450,000 was voted to The Ontario Cheese 
Producers’ Association to assist in building cheese storages. 


The end of the previous fiscal year saw the last of the wartime ceiling 
price control on dairy products when it was removed on butter. On April 1, 
1949, the Dominion Government Prices Support Act applied to butter, and to 
cheese later in the season when the British contract was filled. 


The floor price on creamery butter in Ontario was 58 cents per pound. The 
Dominion Dairy Products Board purchased butter tendered to them at this 
price provided it was of first grade quality. This also meant that it must be 
packaged according to export specifications under The Dominion Dairy Industry 
Act. | 


Butter of second grade quality or lower became an apparent glut on the 
market and until late in August was difficult to move at any price. However, 
butter of first grade quality, but not meeting first grade standards for package, 
sold fairly freely at around 1% cents below the floor price. Some operators 
offered first grade print butter for sale to retailers at as low as 56 cents per 
pound. This resulted in first grade butterfat remaining at 58 cents per pound 
in many sections and in other sections 59 cents for the high production season. 
Because of this so called price cutting, The Ontario Cream Producers Marketing 
Board asked their Negotiation Committee which was composed of producers 
and operators, to study the possibility of establishing a minimum price for 
butterfat under their Scheme. 


Toward the end of the high production season The Dairy Products Board 
announced their policy of selling their butter, and butter prices then rose above 
the floor price, with subsequent increases in butterfat prices. 


The two main factors responsible for the decline in butter prices in 1949 
as compared with 1948 were — First, the large quantity of low quality butter on 
the market at the beginning of the year. Several million pounds of butter 
were imported from Denmark which was not satisfactory for the Canadian 
market. Second, the introduction and sale of margarine in Canada at the 
beginning of the year. The legislature during the 1949 session passed The 
Oleomargarine Act to control the manufacture and sale of margarine in Ontario. 
The administration of this Act is the responsibility of the Dairy Branch. 


Cheese prices were down slightly as compared with the previous year. The 
export price was 30 cents per pound, factory shipping point, the same as the 
previous year, but early in the season when production was low cheese sold at 
32 cents and higher. The Dominion Government did not requisition cheese 
and consequently there was a domestic market, especially for coloured cheese 
during the heavy production season. When the British contract of fifty miilion 
pounds was filled the Dominion Government continued to purchase cheese at 
30 ‘cents per pound to stabilize the prices, which had shown signs of weakening. 


Cheddar cheese production increased approximately 22 per cent over the 
previous year. This increase was largely due to diversion of milk from con- 
centrated milk plants, when for the first time since the war this market appeared 
to have more milk than required. 


The production of concentrated milk products declined slightly more than 
11 per cent. Sales of fluid milk and cream increased approximately one per 
cent. Creamery butter production was only slightly lower than the previous 
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year. The quality of first grade butter produced was the best on record 
according to federal butter grading returns. 


One of the creamery instructors, Mr. C. A. Davies, retired on super- 
annuation on May 3lst, 1949, after having served in the Dairy Branch for 
twenty-six years. He was on the staff of the Ontario Butter Grading Station 
until it closed in 1932. Since that time he was the instructor and inspector of 
the Toronto-Peterborough group of creameries and milk manufacturing plants. 
Mr. H. M. Arbuckle, a graduate of the Ontario Agricultural College, was 
appointed an instructor and inspector of dairy plants to succeed Mr. Davies. 
Mr. Arbuckle specialized in dairying at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 


Dairy Branch Field Staff: 


The field staff of the Dairy Branch in 1949 consisted of two chief instructors 
and inspectors of dairy plants who have supervision of cheese factory instruc- 
tion and inspection — one covering Western and Central Ontario and one for 
Eastern Ontario. 


Thirty-seven instructors and inspectors of dairy plants are employed. 
Twenty-five of these men have supervision over cheese factories, nine have 
supervision over creameries and to some extent milk manufacturing plants 
while three in Northern Ontario have supervision over both cheese factories 
and creameries and also act as fieldmen for the Milk Control Board. Two of 
these three men are employed by the Dairy Branch and one by the Milk Control 
Board. 


The Assistant Director has supervision over the instructors and inspectors 
of creameries and milk manufacturing plants. 


Dairy Plant Licences issued under the Dairy Products Act 1938: 


1948 1949 
Gieateticn se ean tee ers eM eee Oe 260 248 
ONecsea Hari omesye see el Sates tren St) oli Sele) ye 447 423 
POnuiecee Pia ni sate Mies Fede. wethe bese Sor a bitter Soe 20 18 

727 689 

Production of Cheese in Ontario: 
1948 1949 

PV Ester LA tlOn nner in ad EN Rl 10,791,256 lbs. 13,548,716 lbs. 
encratr Oritarions mom Peele e Sa RE IUE e P2G2 1541542 14,980,096 “ 
Bas termeOnrarton, h4te. 2. AG ue ah ADS 33) 548.5" 53,064,526 “ 
Norchern! Ontario ctw. ie pre tps ein 2 839,139 “ 7915500). “ 


For the past three years Ontario has made approximately three-quarters 
of all cheddar cheese made in Canada. Of the total Canadian production of 
cheese, Ontario made 61.5 per cent in 1945 — 65.3 per cent in 1946 — 73.0 per 
cent in 1947 — 76.7 per cent in 1948 and 73.2 per cent in 1949. 


Cheese Factory Summary: 


1948 1949 
Number of factories;operating 222.0... 452 425 
PVUDIDEE HOT) DattpOS ge ome 19,341 20,285 
ver Cee Derr Conia Al cil eT Cg k Ben] ware 
Average pounds milk to make pound of cheese 11.29 11.64 
Average pounds cheese per pound of fat __- 2.62 257 
Price ber pOunn MOL ChCeCe un be ee 32.234¢ 30.82c¢ 

(provincial subsidy included in 1948) 

Dominion premium per pound of cheese ~ 1.08c 1.04c 


Money spent on factory improvements $459,033.00 $383,955.00 
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Cheesemakers’ Certificates Issued: 
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1st 2nd Beginners’ Special 
Class Class Permits Permits Permits Totals 
19432. 65.1 112 ay oy, 8 545 
L040 we: 303 104 42 Zh 4 475 
Federal Grading of Ontario Cheese: 
Below 

No. Boxes 1st Grade 2nd Grade 3rd Grade 3rd Grade Average 
Graded Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Score 
Western Ontario -..... 136,613 96.42 By O.D60>-/ 0), aeeee 92.691 
Wentral. Ontario? 22 Claes 2 95.83 4.02 0.13 0.02 92.960 
Eastern Ontario —---.---- 505,210 95.83 4.02 0.14 0.01 92.953 
Northern Ontario 6,447 73.88 23.90 2.02 0.02 91.278 
Totals, 1949 860,042 95.76 4.09 0.14 0.01 92.900 
(Ovals, 1948 2 718,096 95.01 4.80 0.18 0.01 92.920 


Score of Ontario Cheese: 
94 score and higher received a Dominion Premium of 2 cents per lb. 
93 score received a Dominion Premium of 1 cent per lb. 


94 Score and 93 Score 92 Score Below 92 Score, Under 
Over Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 1st Grade Per Cent 
TONS Mewes 33.96 40.09 20.96 4.99 
Ce ae 30.30 43.41 22.05 4.24 


Cheese Factory Instruction: 


During the past ten years there has been a decrease in the number of 
cheese factories in the province. In 1939, there were 659 plants in the province 
making cheddar cheese as compared with 467 in 1949. It was, therefore, felt 
advisable to decrease the number of cheese instructors in the province, with 
the result that as the older members of the staff reached retirement age they 
were not replaced. The cheese instruction staff has been reduced from 28 
members in 1948 to 25 in 1949. 


The decrease in the number of cheese factories is due largely to the 
amalgamation of cheese factories, especially in the Eastern part of the province 
where several of the smaller plants have been replaced by modern, well-equipped 
plants. The amalgamation of cheese factories is still taking place and has 
spread to Central Ontario where arrangements were made in 1949 for the 
amalgamation of four smaller plants, to be replaced by one modern plant. The 
amalgamation of cheese factories has been encouraged by this branch and 
every assistance given by supplying plans and specifications for modern cheese 
factories. A few of the smaller plants in the province were closed permanently 
in 1949, although the number closed was not as great as in 1948. The increase 
in the amount of milk sent to cheese factories in 1949 encouraged the smaller 
plants to continue to operate. 


Although the number of cheese factories have been decreasing over the past 
years, it does not necessarily mean that the industry is going back. The condi- 
tion of these plants is improving each year. The general appearance both 
inside and outside shows much improvement. More modern equipment is 
being installed. Labour saving devices which have improved sanitary condi- 
tions are now to be found in many of the plants. The general condition of the 
cheese manufacturing plants indicates a more healthy and prosperous industry 
than when most of the plants were small and poorly equipped. Approximately 
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90 per cent of the cheese factories have mechanically cooled curing rooms where 
the cheese can be held at the proper temperature during the warmest summer 
weather. This has been of great advantage in keeping the cheese in good 
condition until disposal has been made. 


During the year the extraneous matter testing of cheese was carried on 
extensively. The instructors obtained the samples of cheese at the cheese 
factories or grading centres. The tests were made at the Dairy Department 
of the Ontario Agricultural College and the Dairy Department of the Kempt- 
ville Agricultural School. Samples were taken from each factory each month 
during the period of May to September. The results obtained were encouraging 
and showed a substantial gain of clean and fairly clean cheese as compared with 
the previous year. Approximately 90 per cent of the cheese tested was clean 
or fairly clean or the type of cheese which is suitable for any market in the 
world. | 


The usual quality tests were made of milk by the instructors as it arrived 
at the factory. They paid special attention to the flavour and cleanliness of 
the milk. They made 54,416 sediment tests — 31,375 methylene blue tests and 
14,269 fermentation tests. Patrons who had poor flavoured milk were visited 
by the instructors who made 2,546 visits to patrons during the season. The 
results of the sediment tests made of the milk would indicate that there is still 
a considerable quantity of milk going to milk plants that is below the classifi- 
cation of clean or fairly clean and that many producers are not endeavouring 
to keep sediment out of milk. Although there has been an improvement in the 
extraneous matter content of cheese, this improvement has been brought about 
by improved milk straining conditions at the factory more so than by clean 
milk production by producers. 


Two new trophies have been donated for competition of the cheesemakers 
in Ontario — The Publow Trophy presented by Dr. Publow of Picton in memory 
of the late G. G. Publow who was connected with the cheese instruction work 
for many years in Central and Eastern Ontario. T his trophy is to be presented 
annually to the cheesemaker having the highest average score in workmanship, 
condition of factory and highest average score for cheese for the period from 
May 1st to October 31st. The trophy was won by Howard Andrews of the 
Pine Grove Cheese Factory at Lakefield in 1949. 


The Frank Herns Trophy, presented by the cheesemakers of Western 
Ontario in memory of the late Frank Herns who was connected with cheese 
and butter instruction work in Western Ontario for many years, is to be 
awarded annually to the cheesemaker in Ontario who wins the highest number 
of points for prizes won in the open classes for exhibition cheese at the major 
cheese shows held in Ontario. This trophy was won in 1949 by Mr. TPR 
Aicken of the Blanshard and Nissouri Cheese Factory at Belton, Ontario. 


Production of Creamery Butter in Ontario: 


1948 1949 
Wester Ontario 46,181,583 lbs. 47,009,871 Ibs. 
Cems Ontang A 13.165; 74647 12,314,116 ” 
Masteripwn | arid se 10,954,216 ” £1-235,.257 
WottieramtinianiG \ane ee 4,160,937 ” 3,958,407 ” 
SPOS yal NR 74,462,481 ” 74515658 7 


For the past several years Ontario has produced a little more than one- 
quarter of Canada’s creamery butter. The percentages of Canada’s creamery 
butter produced in Ontario for the past four years are: 1946 — 25.1 per cent, 
1947 — 26.4 per cent, 1948 — 26.2 per cent, and for 1949 — 26.7 per cent. 
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Butter Quality : 


Fifty-four per cent of Ontario’s creamery butter was graded officially in 
1949 compared with 47 per cent in 1948. This is the highest percentage of 
the total production ever graded. Of the butter graded, another increase in the 
quantity of first grade butter is recorded, to again establish a new high over 
that established in 1948. The increase in quantity of butter graded can be 
partly attributed to the Dominion floor price in that more creameries had their 
butter graded to be sold to the Dairy Products Board. These creameries in 
previous years stored this portion of their make for future use without having 
it graded. 


The increase in the quantity of first grade butter can also be attributed 
in part to the floor price since those creameries tendering butter to the Dairy 
Products Board made reasonably sure it was of first grade quality before having 
it graded. Those creameries which have all their butter graded continued to 
record a higher than average figure for first grade butter. 


There was a further marked decline in the quantity of high scoring first 
grade butter reported. 


Federal Grading of Ontario Butter : 


Per Cent 
Total Per Cent Scoring 
Boxes Per Cent Per Cent PerCent Below 93 points 
Graded 1st Grade 2nd Grade 3rd Grade 3rd Grade or higher 
1948 523,882 84.99 (89.38) 12.60 (8.21) 1.98 0.43 6.50 
1949 613,924 85.99 (91.27) V2 490721) 1.19 0.33 2.89 


The figures in brackets indicate what the quality would have been had all 
the butter been properly packaged to meet first grade specifications. A small 
portion was also lowered to second grade because operators failed to advise 
the graders of the consumer salt requirements of their butter. 


Cream Quality: 


Cream quality as found by the instructors and inspectors at the creameries 
is as follows: 
Sp. Grade 1st Grade 2nd Grade Off Grade 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
LOA eet. eee 4.06 88.82 7.09 0.03 
TOA Or pe rte Ge er ot aes 3.60 90.00 6.30 0.10 


While it was gratifying to find a decline in the amount of second grade 
cream, the quality of first grade cream did not show any marked improvement. 
Too many producers appear content to produce cream which just meets the 
minimum requirements for first grade. A little more attention to the care of 
the cream, particularly cooling, would result in a marked improvement in the 
quality of their first grade cream. | 


Creamery Statistical Summary : 


1948 1949 
ie @olcrcameries: operating sei ee 265 260 
IIL, “OS ie) Aa) 1 Reece ENE a) act ASS Oy aie Mg eR Sy ole Ce 68,829 66,943 
mcieec per Cent of 4atrin the! creamer 323 327 
0. of creameries making cheddar cheese__ 4: 15 17 
No. of creameries making powdered & condensed milk 24 23 
No. of creameries making whey butter ____ 
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. . 1948 1949 
No. of creameries making butter only: 
(a), with no other associated product ——-. --_______ 42 38 
(ob ymibnb olneredail ym product... - e 125 119 
Averiee price of first erade butter (solids) 2 67.12 59.22 
Average price of first grade butterfat (net the producer) —___ 73.02 60.85 
Approximate per cent cream delivered to creameries by producers - O2.3 33.9 
Buttermakers’ Certificates Issued: 
First Second Beginners’ Special 
Class Class Permits Permits Permits Total 
POCC Gee eee ee 218 24 1 26 6 Zi 
Ria waehees.. elon beers Se 228 | 21 s 20 6 278 
Milk Manufacturing Plant Statistical Summary: 
1948 1949 
53 53 


No. of plants (including receiving plants) ——----—------________------- 
IG rOh DAC Ons an 
Average per cent fat in milk —-___-____----_--__-___-_-___-_--------------— 
Approximate pounds butter made (milk patrons GIy) Mey tone fs fe 


Production of Concentrated Milk: 


8,070,000 8,720,000 


1948 1949 
PP GHUCT ed DOL myles ee es ee 17,896,330 lbs. 14,163,196 lbs. 
Evaporated Whole 1) EULA Lk oe Sk ee 128,338,804 ” 100,421,708 - 
Whole Milky Powder spray brocess: ae S076 06 ban 7,711,546 ” 
Whole Milk Powder Roller Process: __2-- 5,190,788 ” 3,310,394 ” 
Pani cerisech ok trail Eve nek ae a tt ee es 4,442,966 ” 3'423,657. ” 
Evaporated Skim Milk —.----------------------------- 4,378,874 ” (Rye es 
1 era Ege al Oh ST an OB Ube A WON Pee A ee eee 26,816,483 ” 28,983,434 ” 
Condensedm tut becinl ie patie Pe eee aoe Pt 2.703,060007, 3350020 ws 
Pree Rect ULE CTI) kip ee ees tere 1,781,986 ” 2 504514 
Powdered Skim, Milk. (feed, only,), —--_.___-__-__-—--- 1,009,412 ” 131133407," 
SP ivoiip Oye ale Bree hh Se ee 957,990 ” 954,060 ” 
Gaetan 1 4,558,814 ” 9,983,947 ” 
“pel Ok «oh Ee Sa ae 206,704,438 ” 183,742,099 ” 
Milk Utilization in Ontario Dairy Plants: 
Milk received at dairy plants in Ontario was utilized approximately as 
follows: 
1948 1949 
CreameraiDULLen pais es 37.5% 36.6% 
EPS EE VOT GAYS Sy Sa) ger te ot Mirela dees hea eee EE ee 16.3 19.4 
ner meee ee ee a Oe 0.5 0.4 
RAG RTS oe a 29.7 29.1 
Re Cetin eee ee See Bn eS oe oA 
(Condensed Whole Wik 2... 0.9 Ged, 
Evaporated Whole Milk —______-------------_------ 6.2 4.6 
Powdered Whole Milk 
(including malted & baby foods) ——_---- 23 VO 
Os nes a a 30 


Approximately 83 per cent of the total milk production of Ontario is sold 
to plants for processing and fluid sales. Milk received at plants was up 2.3 


per cent from 1948. 


One third of Canada’s total milk production is produced in Ontario. 


Approximately 11 per cent of the milk used for butter, the skim milk 
from most of the fluid cream and ice cream is also manufactured into by-products 


chiefly skim powder. 
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Butter Quality Improvement Competitionss 


The Quality Improvement Competitions sponsored by The Ontario Creamery 
Association were conducted for the fifth consecutive year under the supervision 
of the Dairy Branch. The Dairy Department of the Ontario Agricultural 
College co-operated in making the yeast and mould analysis of the butter and 
in storing and making the various tests on the butter in the Keeping Quality 


Competition. The Dominion Dairy Produce Graders did all the grading of 
the butter. 


The main object of these competitions is to improve the quality of Ontario 
butter. Since these competitions were started in 1945 the quantity of first 
grade butter produced in Ontario has been raised from less than 60 per cent 
In 1944 to 86 per cent in 1949. Creameries in the competition, which have all 
their butter graded, averaged 90 per cent of their butter first grade, compared 
with 80 per cent first grade for the balance of the province. 


Approximately one-third of the creameries in the province were entered 
in 1949, 


The trophies and cash prizes in these competitions were donated by various 


dairy supply companies, the Ontario Cream Producers’ Marketing Board and 
the Ontario Creamery Association. 


The Grand Championship Winners and the Runners-up in each competition 
were: 


Quality Competition — 


Villa Nova Milk Products Co-operative, Waterford, Ontario, 


100 per cent first grade butter (manufactured 109,642 lbs. 93 score butter). 
Canada Packers Ltd., Clinton, Ontario, 


100 per cent first grade butter (manufactured 22,549 Ibs, 93 score butter), 
Borden Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 


100 per cent first grade butter (manufactured 15,782 Ibs. 93 score butter). 
Barrie Creamery, Barrie, Ontario, 


100 per cent first grade butter (manufactured 3,282 Ibs. 93 score butter). 
Yeast and Mould Competition — 


eNO A Ses fy, a ae eA average count 0.72 
iz4 


Silverwood Dairies, Lindsay Qutarits 2 ase ee ee Soe O.88 

Canada Packers Ltd., shelburmes Ontarig 4 ee 4 “4.04 
Workmanship Competition — 

Canada Packers Ltd., Wiarton, Ontario... enema ne ee 87.40 points 

Canada Packers Ltd., Centralia, Ontario 82.28° °°" 

Canada Packers Ltd., shelbume: .Ontario, <2. eee ea Aoamee ee 
Combined Quality, Yeast and M ould, and Workmanship Competition — 

Barrie Creamery, Barrie, Ontario = 273.09 points 

Canada Packers Ltd., Shelburne, Ontario 26549 1“ 

Canada Packers Ltd., Centralia, “Ontaripyaia See ae ees bead’ 110 4b Pa 
Keeping Quality Competition (Storage Butter) — 

Silverwood Dairies, Caledonia VOntarigy 2. et ee oe ee ~ 90.542 points 

Canada Packers, Shelburne, Ontario SSS "OO Sonn 


New Dundee Co-operative Creamery, New Dundee... TO, 100 


Instruction and Inspection of Creameries and Milk Manufacturing Plants: 


For the first time in years there was a re-awakening of interest in improving 
the quality of cream and butter by both operators and producers. The creamery 
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instruction staff devoted the major part of their s 


stall pring conference to formulating 
a new quality improvement programme. 


The programme was started immediately as a joint effort with the Ontario 
Cream - Producers’ Association and the Ontario Creamery Association. 


In co-operation with the Dairy Department staff of the Ontario Agricultural 
College a special conference of operators, buttermakers and producers was held 
early in April. This conference was very well attended and was highlighted 


by a panel discussion on quality improvement and merchandising in which 
specialists in their particular fields took part. 


During the months of April and May the entire industry put forth a very 
intensive drive on quality improvement. Meetings of producers were held in 
many sections of the province. Several creameries appealed to their producers 
for better quality through radio stations which had large rural coverage. Every 
producer was supplied with information prepared by the Dairy Branch and 
the Ontario Cream Producers’ Association on ways and means of improving the 


quality of their cream. Many low quality producers were visited by the 
creamery instructors. 


It was definitely established that the very poor cream producer had less 
than five cows. The production of cream was of little importance to them and 
for the most part indicated little interest in quality improvement. On the 
other hand, the larger producer was definitely interested in the quality of his 
cream. Many were surprised that their quality all of a sudden was not 
satisfactory. In the majority of instances more attention to cooling methods 
on the farm could bring a marked improvement in quality. Most encouraging 
tesults in this regard came from Northern Ontario. 


Second grade cream was definitely not wanted by the majority of operators. 
The prices paid for second grade cream dropped from the usual minimum of 
three cents per pound below first grade fat to ten cents, fifteen cents and as 
much as thirty cents. Many other operators refused to accept cream below 
first grade in quality. This was particularly true in the Upper Ottawa Valley. 


When the period of peak production arrived, together with the removal 
of surplus butter through the government floor price plan, there unfortunately 
was a definite relaxation in the quality drive on the part of the operators in 
the highly competitive areas. 


A special midsummer conference of the creamery instruction staff was held 


at the end of June to take stock of the progress made to date and plan their 
programme for the balance of the year. 


A special conference of the executives of the Ontario Cream Producers 
and the Ontario Creamery Association, together with representatives of the 
Dairy Branch was held early in July, at which time the Dairy Branch presented 
their observations to date on the quality programme. This conference culmin- 
ated in the appointment of a Quality Improvement Committee to be equally 
represented by the three groups. 


The personnel of this committee was: Jas. Gifford, L. Davis, and R. W. 
Morrison for The Cream Producers’ Association; R. E. Drope, H. H. Leslie and 
R. Potter for the Creamery Association; and J. C. Palmer, P. S. MacDougall 
and J. L. Baker for the Dairy Branch, with the latter acting as Chairman. 
Three meetings of the committee were held. The deliberations appeared to 
establish the fact that general overall quality programme was not satisfactory 
without modification to the peculiarities of the different sections of the province. 
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Any quality improvement programme must be a long time project. The com- 
mittee did make some specific recommendations, namely : 


1. In a quality programme emphasis should be placed on improving the 
quality of first grade cream. 


2. All cream should arrive at the creamery not later than 4 p.m. each day. 


3. That definite attention be given to quality of milk received at plants, 
particularly where the fat from this milk goes into butter. 


4. That the industry put on educational displays pertaining to the produc- 
tion of high quality milk and cream, at fairs, agricultural field days, ploughing 
matches and other agricultural gatherings where producers go voluntarily. 


Despite a somewhat indifferent attitude during the last half of the year 
on the part of some operators and many producers, the creamery instruction 
staff was satisfied that their extra effort for quality did result in more first 
erade butter and very definitely resulted in the consumer getting better butter 
during the winter season. 


The creamery instruction staff was pleased to co-operate with the Ontario 
Cream Producers’ Association in supervising the manufacture of the butter 
used in modelling ‘Bessie the Butter Cow,” “Buttercup her calf” and “Barbara 
the Dairy Maid” at the Canadian National Exhibition and the Royal Winter 
Fair. 


Several Ontario creameries again exhibited butter at the major exhibitions 
and made a creditable showing. 


Mechanical defects in butter, particularly uneven colour and poor texture 
in prints increased over the previous year. This increase was largely centred 
in creameries not regularly having their butter graded. Improper attention to 
the tempering of the butter for mechanical printers was the chief contributing 
cause for these defects. 


The newer mechanical printers and wrappers now permit the printing of 
butter directly from the churn. The creameries with these machines printing 
their butter in this manner very definitely are giving the consumer a butter 
with the desired body and texture to be found in good butter. 


With few exceptions, the testing of milk and cream in the plants was 
satisfactory. In two sections instructors had some difficulty in getting cream- 
eries to identify properly their patrons’ cream samples. During the year the 
instructors made 368 cream test adjustments and 91 milk test adjustments to 
producers. 


_ During the year the few manufacturing plants which were testing composite 
milk samples once a month switched to twice a month testing periods. The 
care of composite milk samples in all manufacturing plants was improved. 


__Some of the independent manufacturing plants became definitely interested 
in improving the quality of the milk of their patrons. Fieldmen were engaged 
by two plants. 


Eleven buttermakers’ clubs were active during the year. 


Oleomargarine : 


In 1949, the manufacture and sale of margarine was allowed in Canada 
and the manufacture of this product commenced in Ontario. 
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An Act Respecting Oleomargarine was passed by the Ontario Legislature 
and became effective on April Ist, 1949. This Act and Regulations passed 
thereunder is administered by the Dairy Branch. The creamery instructors 
obtain samples of margarine at the various stores throughout the province. 
All samples found to be over the legal limit of 16 per cent water have been 
forwarded to the Ontario Research Foundation for moisture and total solids 
analysis. 


Our inspectors also inspected restaurants and hotels to enforce the Act in 
respect to margarine being served in public eating places. 


Plants manufacturing margarine are licensed by the province as well as 
wholesale establishments which wholesale margarine. 


Number of licensed manufacturers in Ontario, 1949 
Number of licensed wholesalers in Ontario, 1949 146 
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FARM ECONOMICS BRANCH 
FORWARD 


Farm economics deals with the business end of farming. It is concerned 
with farm problems; where the money comes from and where it goes. It is 
concerned with farm practices, crops and livestock to the extent that they affect 
the net earnings of farm operators. The Economics Branch makes its contribu- 
bution to a more prosperous and efficient agriculture through the analysis of 
farm business records and by making this pooled experience of farm operators 
available to those who can use it best. An important purpose also lies in pro- 
moting a better public understanding of what the problems of agriculture are. 


This Branch is only two years old but its work is already being well received 
by the farmers of the Province. During the past year over 1,500 individual 
farmers were keeping cost records; fourteen major organizations used the 
Branch in a consultive capacity in connection with their farm business problems ; 
speakers on farm business subjects were requested for 44 meetings and short 
courses; and over 20,000 copies of the preliminary report on hog costs alone 
were distributed to swine producers. 


METHOD USED IN FARM BUSINESS STUDIES 


The method used by the Branch in studying farm business problems is the 
one in general use throughout the English speaking world. The farm product 
to be studied, or the problem to be investigated, is defined as clearly as possible 
and the co-operation of a representative group of farmers producing the product 
affected by the problems concerned is obtained. 


With some assistance from a Branch Fieldman, the co-operating farmers 
keep complete financial and production records for the period of the study. Then, 
the accounts and production records are analysed to determine the cause and 
effect of relationships between the use of land, labour, machinery, fertilizers, 
feed, etc., and yields, labour incomes and net returns. 


Each project is continued for a sufficient number of years to eliminate 
the effect of unusual weather conditions in one season and over a sufficient num- 
ber of farms to eliminate the effect of a local peculiar circumstances on any 
individual farm. The averages and the relationships obtained from the analysis, 
form the basis of the published report on the problem being studied. In addi- 
tion each co-operating farm operator is supplied with a statement at the end 
of each season, showing a break-down of his own business operations, compared 
with a similar break-down of the averages for all co-operators in his area and in 
the Province. 3 


The interest among Ontario farmers in this program of farm business studies 
is seen from the numbers that are already co-operating by maintaining cost 
records :— 


Number of 
Study Co-operators 
Cty POT CANIS” 2 gece seca woerig cen ee 1 | 
CAs TOT MATING crs Se ee ee 181 
SEGIALOCS TOT AC UMNO ct ee ee 175 
Commercial late potatoes 27 oo eee 70 
PROCS) hee sc SSO de ae oe ate ee eee eae 55 
Bair Cattle. seo eee Be 150 
Dairy Herd Improvement Association Members _........ 775 
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PROGRESS REPORTS ON SPECIFIC STUDIES 


Final conclusions from farm business studies cannot be arrived at until the 
study has been conducted over a sufficient number of seasons to average out 
the effect of unusual conditions occuring in any one season. Some of the projects, 
however, have been carried for sufhcient time to justify some tentative observa- 
tions and conclusions. 


These projects are reported, herewith, and include: 


(a) Canning Crop Production Costs; 

(b) Potato Costs per Acre; 

(c) Ontario Hog Survey; 

(d) Winter Wheat Study; 

(e) Pasture Experiment — Middlesex County; 
(f) Sheep Costs Study; 

(g) Dairy Production Costs; 

(h) Farm Title Transfer Study. 


Canning Crop Production Costs 


A cost of production study has been conducted by the Farm Economics 
Branch of the Ontario Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the On- 
tario Vegetable Marketing Board and the Economics Department of the Ontario 
Agricultural College. The crops studied were — peas, sweet corn and tomatoes 
grown for canning. This report deals with 1948 costs. 


In 1948 there was an unusually good tomato crop. The yield was very good 
in both quantity and quality. The pea crop was also above long-time average 
and these favourable circumstances must be kept in mind when interpreting 1948 
figures on net returns. | 


The cost per acre was higher for tomatoes than for peas or corn on every 
item. Even the more controllable items, like fertilizer, were considerably higher 
because tomatoes respond better to fertilizer and give a higher gross return to 
justify the extra effort and expense. 


The amount of cost accounted for by labour, power and machines ranged 
from 54 per cent for peas to 74 per cent for tomatoes. The per cent for ma- 
terials used was high for peas, because of the high seed cost and relatively low 
other expenses. The man hours of work is quite high on tomatoes, particularly 
at harvest or “picking” time. Harvesting took the most labour on all crops, 
requiring over half the total time on peas and tomato crops. 


The method of calculating costs used, charges all labour at prevailing rates 
for hired help. It does not assess management or risk. Therefore, the “net 
returns” are returns for management and risk. The average returns for man- 
agement and risk were quite good on tomatoes; fairly good on peas and low 
for corn on the 1948 crops. 


The variation by farms is even greater than the variation by years. While 
the returns to management per farm from peas averaged about $188, one 
operator cleared just over $1,500, and another lost $279. Similarly the corn 
and tomato growers had returns for management ranging from good returns to 
substantial losses. Such variation is very important to the individual grower 
and the records were analysed to determine where it came from. The only 
safe way to determine this was by grouping the farm records on one cause of 
high or low net returns, at a time, in groups large enough to let other factors 
cancel out, and thus get the true effect of one cause. Thus, all enterprise 
records were grouped first on yield produced per acre. 
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Costs rose with yields but returns rose faster and net returns increased 
with yields. Low yields of peas or corn resulted in a loss on the crop. In 
peas this average loss occurred in all groups until 1,500 pounds per acre were 
harvested. Corn crop losses continued until a yield of about 4,000 pounds 
per acre was reached. Tomato yields did not vary as much as peas or corn 
yields chiefly because of the practice of replanting. This adds to cost but gives 
a second or third chance of getting a crop. There were no groups of tomato 
growers that took an average loss due to yield alone in 1948, Yield is an 
important cause of variation in net returns but it does not account for nearly 
all of the variation which occurs. 


Net returns went down with each increase of pre-harvest labour required 
to handle the crop. The only exception to this rule occurred in the group of 
tomato growers with low yields and using less than 30 hours of time before 
harvest. The implication seems to be that this group suffered lower yields in 
part by reason of insufficient attention. Time saved, of course is only a saving 
if it permits an equally good job. The saving in time came from many sources. 
One, was the size of the enterprise which is discussed later. Time on peas per 
acre was Closely tied up with the acres contracted This would be because larger 
acreages permit the use of larger or more efficient machines and methods of doing 
the job. Another cause of difference in time required was the way the work 
routine was organized. All farms are different in this respect. Perhaps the most 
important difference in pre-harvest labour comes from the number of times a 
field is “gone over.” Each time requires preparation and travel in addition to 
the actual time in the field. For example, it was found that net returns went 
down steadily with each increase in the number of “times over” before planting 
beyond four, including plowing. Those who did not plow before planting peas 
got very poor yields and net returns. The best-off group were those who put 
machines over the field just four times. The next best-off group were those who 
went over the field less than four times! A possible explanation for the large 
number of times over by some operators is that they may be trying to get that 
fine loose mulch which is associated in their minds with high humus content and 
high fertility. While a well-worked soil may look the same as a soil with high 
humus, it is not the same. 


Net earnings normally increase with the number of acres contracted. One 
reason is that average costs per acre declined steadily with an increase of acres. 
This is because of the better machinery and methods possible with larger acreage. 
However, larger acreage can mean larger losses if the other conditions are un- 
favourable. For example, canning corn enterprises with low yields had larger 
losses with larger number of acres. If yields and prices are fabourable then acres 
contracted were the most important single factor boosting net earnings. 


The effect of fertilizer in 1948 was unusual because of a very dry period 
in the early part of the summer. Peas which are harvested very early showed 
practically no response to fertilizer. Corn yields per acre responded to commer- 
cial fertilizer but not enough to offset the increased cost. The group of corn 
growers who used no manure and no fertilizer were mostly from Prince Edward 
County where an unusually good crop was obtained in 1948. Therefore, no con- 
clusion can be drawn from this group. The highest net returns were obtained 
by the group of tomato growers using the most commercial fertilizer; namely, 
over 700 pounds per acre. 


The 18 pea growers who could get a yield of 2,200 pounds per acre with six 
hours or less of labour and had seven acres or more contracted, on the average, 
had a net return for management of $728, from the crop. However, an equal 
number fell below these targets on all three counts and took an average loss of 
$46. The majority of growers are high in one or two of these factors and low 
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in the others. The only sweet corn growers who were able to clear anything for 
management were those above average in crop yield and acreage contracted and 
below acreage in labour time. 


The growers of tomatoes with top income had over six acres contracted, 
obtained yields of 21,000 pounds per acre or more with 43 hours or less of pre- 
harvest labour and used over 600 pounds of commercial fertilizer. About one- 
half of the growers were above average on any one of these standards but few 
were able to be above average on all of them. There seems to be no necessary 
relation between a grower’s ability to master one of these requirements and his 
ability to handle any other! 


Potato Costs per Acre 
(1949 Preliminary Report for Central and Western Ontario) 


Costs of producing potatoes have been analyzed up to marketing time for 
twenty farms in Central Ontario and fifty farms in Western Ontario.* Marketing 
Costs will be calculated later. 

TABLA COSTS \PER“ACRE BY SOURCES 
Average of 70 Farms 





Cost Items Value % Total 
ibe, COL e tie ) tig al US ee $ 39.09 vy 
ise inety ee eee Leen Sak SE 11.51 8 
UPraer ome Linc: mee oe OR ty eee 10.01 7 
Piprceriiticwee ee ee ee es kek 7.79 5 
Misc. (meals, custom work, mileage, etc.) . 4.86 3 
EA eria lo ere re: eee en oF dt 67.47 47 
Uefa Yea i) Jeet ait Seoul Lo a 3.89 3 
fhitel> en eae ha 2 ee ea ee $144.62 100 





* Central Ontario Counties were — Durham, Ontario and York. 
Western Ontario Counties were — Dufferin, Peel, Simcoe North and Simcoe South, 
Waterloo and Wellington. 


Labour represented over one-quarter of the total cost. Materials such as 
seed, fertilizer and spray were still more important and equalled nearly half of 
the total cost. The overhead costs were three per cent of the total. While this is 
small on a percentage basis, it is still an item of about four dollars per acre. 


Hours — About one-half of the labour is spent on the harvesting of potatoes. 
Apparently Central and Western Ontario do not differ much in the use of labour. 
The tractor was used more in preparing the ground than in any other phase of 
the work but also played an important part in the harvesting operations. Horses 
were used mainly in preparing the ground. Horse hours were high in seed-bed 
preparation because horses were used to a large extent in drawing out the manure. 


Materials — Sixteen bags of seed potatoes were planted to the acre on the 
average in Central Ontario and fourteen bags in Western Ontario. Growers in 
Central Ontario applied an average of 10 loads of manure to an acre, and nine 
loads were applied in Western Ontario. Central Ontario growers applied an 
average of 1,366 pounds of fertilizer per acre and Western Ontario 1,027 pounds 
per acre. The two areas averaged 1,103 pounds per acre. 


Labour, power and machinery costs are high in harvesting and in seed-bed 
preparation. This is because of the high man hours used in harvesting and the 
high tractor and horse hours used in preparing the seed-bed. 
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The big costs in the materials section are seed potato costs and commercial 
fertilizer costs. The cost of spray and dust is not quite half of the cost of seed. 
Central Ontario costs per acre were a little higher than those of Western Ontario. 
Seed, commercial fertilizer, spray, and dust values for Central Ontario are higher 
than for Western Ontario and harvesting costs were also higher. The thirty dollar 
difference in total costs between the two areas is due to the fact that Central 
Ontario growers produced potatoes more intensively, probably due to their location 
near the large metropolitan area around Toronto. The cost of production per 
acre averaged one hundred and forty-four dollars and sixty-two cents ($144.62) 
per acre. 


The cost of production decreased over $25.00 per acre when 12 or more acres 
of potatoes were grown. The man hours per acre required decreased because of 
the replacement of horse time by tractor time. The horse hours per acre go down 
and the tractor hours per acre go up as the size of enterprise increased. 


Ontario Hog Survey 

A study was continued of the requirements of hog production in commercial 
herds of Ontario. The Farm Economics Branch co-operated by doing the analysis 
to determine the relationships between practices and results. The herds on which 
records were kept had not less than three brood sows with both breeding herd and 
market herd operations complete on each farm. 


The period from July Ist, 1948, to June 30, 1949, was a period when feed 
prices were low compared to pork. The average return for management and risk 
was $1,093 over costs, including pay for time at prevailing hired man rates of pay 
(Table 2) The effect of the changed price relationships will be studied in the 
next year’s analysis. 

Table 2 — Financial Summary 


Average 55 Herds 
Total Cost 
% 
Peed sCost: s 207 fetes oe eee eee ee 2185 81 
Labour Cost —.. aR Nar! iar MET Rie SIL i hh 283 11 
Current expenses 2.32 os oe 28 1 
Capital Charges: 0. 2s eg ee ee eho 190 7 
OUR COREL ie ac ae ele See ee eee 2686 100 
Grose, FReCUINS ) toc des Ue 3779 
Net Gaeta oe ee eee ee 1093 


While these farms were similar in many respects, their practices in choice of 
feeds and in feeding, housing and care, varied greatly and also the net earnings 
obtained. The net earnings on hogs varied all the way from a gain of over $2'500 
on one farm to a loss of about $100 less than hired man’s pay on another. 


There was no one practice or choice of feeds alone which could account for 
nearly all of this difference in net earnings although several did have considerable 
effect on net earnings. 


The pigs weaned per brood sow are determined by the number of pigs born 
per litter and the health of the sow and the little pigs. These in turn seem to be 
affected by heredity and the feed and care received by the sow and young pigs. 
The average number weaned per brood sow per year was fifteen. Fifteen operators 
weaned less than thirteen pigs per sow. These operators averaged a net gain of 
$692, on hogs. Fourteen other operators each weaned over 16 pigs per sow. They 
averaged about twice as much in net earnings. 
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The feed required to produce 100 Ibs. of pork varied all the way from less 
than 350 pounds to over 480. ‘his variation was associated with the balance 
between proteins and carbohydrates fed, the health of the hogs and the method 
of feeding. Twenty operators were able to get a hundred pounds of pork with 
less than 400 pounds of feed. They had an average of $1,406, left for manage- 
ment and risk. The 16 who required over 475 Ibs., feed had only $637, or less 
than halt as much left for management. 


Getting Grade A hogs cost less per hundred pounds than producing off grades. 
The cost was over 50¢ per hundredweight less where over 55% of grade A’s were 
produced than where less than 39% grade A’s were produced. The higher per- 
centages of Grade A’s took more time and care (32 hours per five hogs compared 
with 23 hours where fewer grade A’s were produced), but this was more than 
offset by a saving of over 30 pounds of feed per 100 lbs. of live pork. 


Hand feeding cost $1.00 less per 100 lbs. live pork than self-feeders. Hand 
feeding took 45 Ibs. less feed per 100 Ibs. live pork produced which more than 
offset the saving of about one hour of chores per 100 lbs. of live pork with the 
self-feeder. The operators using self feeders, however, operated larger herds and 
had the highest net earnings by a small margin. High feed prices would increase 
the advantage of hand feeding while low feed prices would favour self feeders. 
Self feeding was more consistent in results than hand feeding only. Those who 
were good at judging quantities to hand feed obtained better results than with a 
self feeder. 


Commercial Mixed Feeds increased the cost per 100 lbs., of live pork slightly. 
This was due to taking slightly more feed per 100 lbs., gain. However, those 
using over 60% of pre-mixed commercial ration were able to handle one-third 
larger herds and had the highest net returns. 


Herds fed skim milk or buttermilk took 58 lbs., less grain per 100 Ibs., of live 
pork than where no milk by-products were fed. The cost per 100 pounds of gain 
was $1.50 lower where milk was available than where it wasn’t. However, the 
operators who did not depend on milk were operating larger herds and their net 
returns were just as high as where milk was available. 


When the herds were grouped by the number of brood sows kept, the net 
earnings advanced steadily with the number of brood sows. The net earnings 
averaged a little over $200 per brood sow kept in the year studied. 


The labour used to produce 1,000 Ibs., of pork varied all the way from less 
than six hours up to 72 hours on different farms. This difference was largely due 
to convenience of arrangements for feeding, watering and cleaning the pens. 
Some have water piped in, others carry it across the yard in pails, some have feed 
stored nearby, others have to carry it considerable distances. Cleaning time 
depends not only on convenience but also on “number of times over”. The 
oftener cleaning was done the better the results but some were able to clean much 
quicker than others, by reason of better arrangements of pens. The extra care 
and cleaning was particularly important in handling brood sows and young 
litters. The low third on time required had average net returns nearly double 
the third who used the most time on chores. 


Balanced feeding, regular breeding, low labour time and a good sized enter- 
prise are each important to success in profitable hog production but it is the 
number of these in which an operator excels that largely determines the net 
earnings he can earn. The group that were above average in all these points had 
net earnings of over seven times that of the operators who were below average in 
each of these achievements (Table 3). However, it is worth noting that very few 
were above or below average in everything. The great majority had some strong 
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and some weak practices. It is by correcting the weak practices that improvement 
of the net earnings may come. : . 


Table 3 — Effect of Balance in Good Feeding, Breeding, Labour, 
Use and Size of Enterprise on Earnings and Cost 


No. of Factors Above No. of Net Earnings Cost per 100 lbs. 
(average or better) Farms (average) pork added 
0 Se he $ 295.40 $18.86 
1 . ty 749.45 15.26 
2 20 998.60 15.58 
5 13 1273.38 15.47 
4 6 ZOLOIOS 14.34 


Factor Averages were as follows:- 
Feeding Efficiency—Feed per 100 lbs. pork produced—390 lbs. or less 


Breeding Efficiency—pigs weaned per brood sow— 15 or more 
Labour Efficiency—chore hours per animal unit— 28 or less 
Size—number of brood sows 5.4 or more 


Animal Units=2 brood sows kept one year or 1000 lbs. pork produced. 


Winter Wheat Study 


The Halton County Crop Improvement Association wished to learn more 
about their soil and practices in producing winter wheat and their relationship 
to yields. A competition was sponsored in which each participant had his soil 
checked for type and analyzed for content. Then each supplied a record of all 
the operations involved in growing the crop. This information was then turned 
over to the Farm Economics Branch for analysis. 


The variety “Cornell 595” yielded nearly seven bushels more per acre than 
“Dawson’s Gold Chaff,” the only other variety used. Those who used at least 
200 lbs., of fertilizer had three bushels per acre more than those who used less 
than 200 Ibs. Those who added manure to fertilizer also obtained three bushels 
increase. Seeding before September 15th gave over two bushels per acre more 
than seeding after that date. Cultivating the land four times or more gave 
average yields of about four bushels above those who cultivated less than four 
times in preparing the land. The longer the time between plowing and seeding 
the wheat the better was the yield. The three most important correct practices 
when combined gave a marked increase in yields (Table 4). 


Table 4 — Dawson’s Golden Chaff — Halton County 


Number of Management No. of Yield 
Practices Correct Farms per Acre 

1 i S251 

2 10 36.68 

3 15 39.12 


Correct practices were assumed to be: 
(1) 200 lb. fertilizer or more per acre: 
(2) 30 days or more time between plowing and seeding the crop. 


(3) With four times or more over with tillage machines between plowing and 
planting. 


Pasture Experiment — Middlesex County 


The outline of the experiment was set up and recording conducted by the 
Departments of Animal Husbandry and Soils of the Ontario Agricultural College, 
and the analysis carried further by the Farm Economics Branch in co-operation 
with the above. 
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The first year of study was 1933 and data down to 1944 was included in the 
analysis. 100 acres of grass land was divided into two lots of 50 acres each. as 
nearly equal in original carrying capacity as possible. One-half of the area had 
fertilizer added as follows: 

1933 — 375 lbs. of 4-12-6 
1938 — 200 lbs. of superphosphate 20% 
1939 — 250 lbs. of 4-12-6 


The other half had no fertilizer applied but was left as a check plot. e 


The fertilized area showed greater carrying capacity and had an annual 
average of 2,838 steer days of grazing compared with 1,618 for the unfertilized 
area. This would be 57 steer days per acre compared with 32 steer days on un- 
fertilized ground. The growth was such on the fertilized area that in one year a 
permit was given to cut a few tons of hay in addition to pasturing. 


At 1950 prices the total fertilizer would have cost $15.65 per acre plus $1 for 
each application. This totals $1.55 per acre per year for an extra 25 steer days 
of grazing. The rate of daily gain per steer was 2.07 lbs. on the fertilized and 2.26 
Ibs. on the unfertilized, or the gains were nearly identical with over two pounds 
of gain per day. The cost of fertilizer would-have been well repaid at any price 
of beef over 4¢ per pound. ; 


Sheep Costs Study 


A co-operator has been secured who has purchased 200 ewes and will operate 
a sheep farm on rough land. He has undertaken to keep all records necessary 
to get an analysis of the costs and returns in producing lambs and wool. This is 
intended primarily as a check on possibilities of this development on the rougher 
lands of Ontario. 


Dairy Production Costs 


Two important projects with dairy cattle were commenced during the year 
and the first records will be available in 1950. 


One regulation in connection with the Ontario Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association program is that each operator will keep costs records on his dairy 
herd. Over 700 such records will be available for analysis. 


One hundred and fifty dairy farmers in Western Ontario fluid and manu- 
facturing milk areas are maintaining complete records of their farm operations 
and cost records on their dairy cattle enterprise. These complete records will 
supply valuable information respecting Ontario dairy production for analysis 
next year. 


Farm Title Transfer Survey 


Considerable concern has been expressed about the problem of keeping good 
farm boys on the farm and getting them started under favourable circumstances. 
In order to appraise this problem properly it is necessary to know what the pro- 
cesses are, by which the right to use land passes from a retiring man to a young 
operator and who the old and new operators are. 


Census reports indicate that there has not been much change in the total 
land farmed in Ontario since 1890. The average size of farm is up from 73.8 
to 125.6 acres by 1941 and the number of farms is down. The percentage of 
farms rented has been rising since 1921 but was still only 15% of the total area 
in farms in 1941, therefore, the major way of acquiring the right to use land in 
Ontario is by purchase. 
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Studies are being made at the Registry Offices in Ontario at selected points 
in the different types of farming areas. The title changes are examined on a 
large number of farms and the changes of title are being checked with local 
people who remember the families and what became of them. This has only been 
completed for one area yet but some general patterns seem to be emerging 
clearly. 


In the mixed farming areas of Ontario the great majority of the farmers 
were lacal boys. There was a close association between a soils productivity and 
who owned it. The farms were classed into four classes on a basis of produc- 
tivity indicated by the soils, cultivated acreage and evidence of stock carrying 
capacity. The farms in the highest productivity class are nearly all owned by 
locally raised farmers. In many cases these are owned by people raised on them. 
The farms in the lowest productivity group were seldom held by anyone raised 
locally, unless it was attached to another and better farm. There were too many 
boys raised on these farms to have all found farms locally. Hence the movement 
to the cities. Some large families did all find farms locally but only because 
other families moved away. The majority of farms were mortgaged at time of 
purchase. This was true of transfers from father to son as well as sales to out- 
siders. A more complete picture of the problems involved should be available 
later. 


MISCELLANEOUS BRANCH ACTIVITIES 


A — Consultation Services 


During the year a considerable number of farm organizations and other 
groups used the services of the Branch in a consultant capacity in connection 
with their farm business problems. A partial list of these will indicate the 
variety and importance of the problems considered: 


Ontario Federation of Agriculture re proposed program of cost of production studies and 
the use of economic data in developing their farm program. 


Ontario Crop Improvement Associations and, particularly, the Potato Committee, the Eastern 
Section and Several County Associations re potato production costs, winter wheat 
production costs and work simplification. 


Ontario Hog Producers Association re hog production costs. 

Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Marketing Board re canning crop production costs. 

Niagara Peninsula Fruit Growers’ Association re proposed study of fruit production costs. 
Ontario Milk Producers’ League. 

Ontario Cream Producers’ Marketing Board. 

Ontario Concentrated Milk Producers’ Association re milk production costs. 


Ontario Junior Farmers’ Associations re capital needed to start farming and a farm business 
club project. 


ate Institute of Canada (Toronto Chapter) re study program and farm land appraisal 
problems. 


United Co-operatives of Canada re survey of relationships between local co-operatives and 
the central. 


National Farm Engineering Committee—Eastern Section—re farm work simplification. 
Veteran’s Land Act Supervisors re trends in farm prices. 

Canning Companies’ Field Supervisors re canning crop costs. 

Provincial Directors of Cost Studies re uniform methods of obtaining cost information. 


B — Short Courses 


Fourteen Short Course lectures were given during the year to various groups 
including — County Short Courses, O.A.C. Short Courses and Courses for Herd 
Improvement Supervisors, Canning Crop Fieldmen, Appraisal Institute, etc. 
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C — Public Addresses 


During the year farm business problems were discussed in addresses de- 
livered at thirty meetings of various organizations, including: Hog Producers’ 
Associations; Crop Improvement Associations; Fruit and Vegetable Associations ; 
Junior Farmers Associations; Dairy Herd Improvement Associations and mis- 
cellaneous organizations such as — co-operatives, church groups and radio 
audiences. 
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FRUIT BRANCH 


This Branch has the administration of regulations passed under The Plant 
Diseases Act, The Co-operative Marketing Loan Act, and The Farm Products 
Grades and Sales Act. As a member of the Farm Products Marketing Board, 
the Director of this Branch also attends numerous meetings dealing with the 
administration of The Farm Products Marketing Act. This Branch also pro- 
vides an extension service in promoting approved methods of culture, packing 
and marketing of fruit and vegetables. Six fieldmen are on the staff, one in 
Eastern Ontario, two in the Holland Marsh district, one each in the Kent and 
Essex district, in the Georgian Bay district and in the Lambton, Middlesex, 
Waterloo area. These fieldmen, of course, are assigned certain other admini- 
strative and regulatory duties, also other departmental duties throughout the 
year. During the year persons have been appointed to the Fruit Branch for 


various duties as follows: 


R. Belisle, Inspector; R. A Craig, B.S.A., Supervising Inspector; Frank 
Dobson, Inspector; H. G. Henderson, B.S.A., Fieldman; L. G. Howe, B.S.A., 
Supervising Inspector; K. W. Hunter, B.S.A., Fieldman; J. A. Inrig, Inspector ; 
John Janzen, B.S.A., Fieldman; W. E. Smith, Inspector; D. E. Williams, B.S.A., 
Fieldman. 


GENERAL 


Throughout the fruit growing areas of the Province there has not been any 
serious evidence of winter injury. During the blooming period weather was 
favourable for a satisfactory set of fruit. In general heavy crops of fruit, with 
the exception of grapes, were harvested. In the central portion of the Province 
dry weather seriously reduced the yields of strawberries and raspberries. Vege- 
table growers suffered from the long dry period April to August, save in the 
Leamington district where precipitation was above normal. A very open fall 
season enabled vegetable growers to harvest crops with much less damage from 
frost than usual. Prices received for fruit and vegetables showed a decline 
from the previous year despite the increased costs of production. 


Production Commercial Fruits 


The final estimated production of fruits in 1949 showed substantial increases 
above the five-year average, 1944-48 inclusive, except in the case of grapes, 
raspberries and strawberries, as will be noted from the following table. 


TOTAL COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION — FRUIT 


5 yr. Average 1949 1949 % Change 
Commodity Unit 1944—1948 Production from 5 yr. av. 
PNDDICG eer eats ess Bus. 2,062,224 _ 3,415,542 ++ 65.6 
CHerricsy Our. 22002 ee Bus. 108,449 222,022 -+-104.7 
Giiertics sweetie. 2s Bus. 42,371 48,230 + 13.8 
Gs 2) bio Re eR SPER BE Bee ten Ton 31,166 24,485 — 214 
Peaches: olin = eee Bus. 1,102,792 1,237,960 a h08 
Dearc apes =o at ees oe Bus. 259,954 504,075 + 94.0 
PIUnIseQePrunesy 225 Bus. 207,227 352,825 + 70.3 
GSPUCITles 5 eee Qts. 3,814,630 3,413,100 — 10.5 
Sirawoerties . 2. 02 Qts. 7,401,914 5,349,900 — 27.7 


Vegetable Crop 

Not only was the acreage of commercial vegetables down in 1949, with the 
exception of celery and onions, but yields per acre were also down, save in the 
case of celery, which showed an increased yield per acre. Despite the falling 
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off in production the farm selling value was down for all vegetables except beets 
and head lettuce. Growers’ costs of producing, packing and marketing vegetables 
however, still continued to rise. The following table summarizes these changes 
for the more important vegetable crops. 


COMMERCIAL VEGETABLE ACREAGE & PRODUCTION 


Total Farm 
PRODUCTION % Change Selling Value % Change 
Commodity Unit 1948 1949 = im 1949 1948 1949 1949 
BéetsOtae 227). ton 16,123 14,553 — 9.7 434,000 472,600 -+ 8.9 
Cabbage . ton Peres 040i —-22.3) 04207 3008 L,OMMEDO.. —<21:7 
Carrots ton $e00) 4) 28,564 —23.198) 1,137,200'°~ 950,000 —16'5 
Cauliflower doz. 605,915 495,525 —18.2 938,200 777,100 —17.2 
Clery nal! crate 665,580 901,765 -+35.4 1,477,000 1,159,600 —d21.5 
Lettuce (Head) doz. 1,817,650 1,719,200 — 54 677,900 728,500 + 7.5 
ens oe. ton §5,00108 6 48.627" =—12.8" "3.114.400 2808400' —'9.8 
Potatoes “2452. ton 485,570 394,833 —18.7 16,213,400 11,503,600 —29.0 
Tomatoes _. bus. 13,052,944 6,890,495 —47.2 12,371,500 6,232,000 —49.6 


Acreage Survey 


A further increase in the acreage devoted to vegetables in the Holland 
Marsh area was again recorded following the acreage survey undertaken. The 
acreage for 1948 and 1949 may be summarized as follows: 


CROP SURVEY FOR THE HOLLAND MARSH 














1948 1949 1949 %G % Change From 
Commodity Acreage Acreage of Total 1948 Acreage 
Crone ues bo arf Fore? ont 1,550 1,622 28.3 ab 
Leticia) 2s... elas ey 1,195 1,209 21 + 1.2 
Potatoes pe eee Th. de a hae 1,084 1,130 19.8 + 4.2 
Orie ch HaGh Sie, Aa iain ee ot 872 hoe 13.2 —13.7 
LP Pe RR last ROR sts Ra et 436 638 11.1 +46.3 
| EY TOS A 0 dein tai rg le Re a A 79 1.4 —28.8 
Bes 2) 5 cpr eaten ahd i etclacdal eathi 55 69 Be) +25.5 
WBC tOD een ete eee ee 137 220 3.9 +63.0 

5,440 D1 a2 100.0 + 5.2 


The growers need improved facilities for cold storing, central grading, pack- 
ing and marketing local grown vegetables. The Bradford Co-operative Storage 
Limited has recently commenced the construction of a building which will more 
than double their cold storage space and provide facilities for central grading. 
More distant markets may then be supplied and the storage life of the vegetables 
lengthened. The loss from wastage of vegetables improperly stored and the lower 
sales value of vegetables improperly packed and merchandized annually costs 
the industry much. 


Survey of Apple Orchards 


A survey of the commercial apple orchards was made to ascertain in each 
county the number of apple trees of each variety in the various age groups. This 
information was deemed necessary to forecast more accurately the apple crop 
by districts. Furthermore, the survey revealed a growing demand for some of 
the newer varieties of apples and a falling off of varieties formerly grown more 
extensively. Eight years ago a somewhat similar survey was made. For com- 
parison a percentage of total trees of certain varieties is shown for both surveys. 
Only the commercial orchards, that is those comprising at least one hundred 
trees, are included in the following table. 
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SURVEY OF APPLE TREES BY VARIETY AND AGE GROUPING 


% of Total Trees 

Survey Survey 
Variety 1-7 Years 8-15 Years 16-30 Years 31&Up 1941 1949 
Duchess 1,276 4,084 hE: 3,707 Aya 1.97 
McIntosh __ 63,320 99,109 87,761 24,142 2598 32.46 
Greening —_.... 5,766 11,400 9,208 6,709 3.88 3.92 
SHOW. 1,769 7,786 14,881 9,823 4.85 4.05 
Cortland __... 9,266 8,333 3,827 fa 2.54 
Baldwins 42. 510 2,467 4,922 12,867 4.43 2.46 
Delicious _.. 10,715 32,533 20,505 562 6.99 7.61 
Shar mi aess es 272 482 3,625 12,010 4.31 1.94 
Spe eee ee) 30RD 55,378 52,255 54,154 23.69 23.05 

Ben Davis 

and Gano _ 8 1,847 2,417 4,606 232 LOS 


Fruit Merchandising Tests 


In co-operation with the staff at the Horticultural Experiment Station cer- 
tain new packages for fruit were shipped experimentally to nearby and to distant 
markets. The Vineland staff supervised the packing and shipment of these 
packages and members of this Branch obtained comments from retailers and 
consumers, A more detailed summary of these tests may be obtained by 
referring to the Horticultural Experiment Station report. Investigations were 
also made to ascertain consumer preferences on the quality and pack of Ontario 
potatoes, tomatoes, celery and honey. 


Fieldmen 


After getting their discharge from the armed forces and having completed 
a course of study in agriculture, several inspectors were appointed as fieldmen 
to undertake extension work among fruit and vegetable growers. This is in the 
interests of our inspectors giving them a wider interest in agricultural matters 
and tending to stress the importance of helping growers, not simply checking 
up on them. Duties as extension specialists and as inspectors work together 
very nicely. The grower looks favourably upon the inspector who can give help- 
ful assistance in cultural methods, in controlling insects and diseases and in 
the better packing and marketing of his products. At a season of the year when 
inspection work has fallen off our fieldmen have been holding meetings and study 
groups and making soil tests for the growers. A still greater service will be 
rendered as our fieldmen become better known, more experienced and better 
equipped. 

THE PLANT DISEASES ACT 

Apple Maggot 


Though a somewhat larger number of growers had their orchards designated 
as “plant disease control areas” in 1949, as provided under The Plant Diseases 
Act, still the number represents only a small number of the commercial apple 
growers of the Province. Fieldmen and inspectors appointed by this Branch 
visited the orchards to ensure that all hawthorns had been destroyed on the 
premises of the applicant and for a distance of 300 yards surrounding the 
orchard lands. 


The Division of Plant Protection organized and supervised a survey of all 
the orchards approved by the Province. In this survey the Dominion Fruit and 
Vegetable Division, together with fieldmen vf this Branch, assisted. Report forms 
were completed that the necessary certificates might be issued under The Destruc- 
Be eect and Pest Act where apples were destined for export to United Kingdom 
markets. 
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Considerable improvement has been noted in the destruction of hawthorns 
growing in pasture fields, along fence rows and roadsides. In many cases 
neglected apple trees in pasture fields and around farm buildings have been 
removed. This Branch will continue to give assistance to apple growers in an 
effort to bring about further destruction of hawthorns and neglected apple trees, 
in order that the commercial apple growers may, whenever market conditions 
permit, again export substantial quantities of apples to Great Britain. 


The following summary by counties indicates that the infestation was lower 
in 1949, being 20%, compared with 59.55% for the year previous. 


APPLE MAGGOT SURVEY ONTARIO COUNTIES 








1949 
No. Orchard No.Orchards No.Orchards % Orchards 
County Owners Inspected Infested Infested 
Beri ors i cos etd 2 2 1 50.00 
Dirt Sate eee eer ee r 2 2 eit Rd aaah) eo 
TONES FST ee a, 23 54 7 12.96 
Elgin Shi 3 10 8 80.00 
Lf ot A UE Aas a eee 2 5 Atel gl ls Beste Pt bhre 
Gine  2c.e bse. or ae. y 2e 24 6 25.00 
Pixie ee ee 4 8 1 12.50 
Biggtines xt soe a 4 1 25.00 
Pim ie saat. Ha 1 1 oy wae oe 
Ri Se eae 1 eae op, te VARIO esd Booed CARY rt cos eecen 
Baabion) 52) ee 5 7 1 14.28 
Bentin 224 b0 0) gto: 1 2 £ pee 
Maddlesex. oop ties: 27 39 10 25.64 
TOORIOIR © 20554... 26 39 11 28.20 
Northumberland 17 42 5 11.90 
CORE MEMy ea 2 3 1 33.33 
retatty.. 2 ae te. 24 27 2 7.40 
Peel Ss aS 1 1 Ese. 
Prince Edward __..._- 12 25 2 8.00 
Simcoe Reh a Mie oh 4 8 10 > 50.00 
hf IRE Tee DSO 1 12 3 25.00 
185 320 64 


20% of Orchard Blocks Infested. 


Bacterial Ring Rot in Potatoes 


Surveys to determine the occurrence of bacterial ring rot in potatoes was 
undertaken by Crops, Seeds and Weeds Branch. The degree of infestation has 


been summarized as follows: rT 
Infested 


Farms Acreage 
pe a See ORF AR Nea 673 3,640 
Se ee ot 351 1,900 
ECE a Five) ls Se Se 246 1,200 
2 Cha CR ae 590 2,850 


Potato growers have been advised to plant only certified seed stock, to use 
only new bags or such bags as have been disinfected, to follow an approved 
system of crop rotation and to exercise care that implements used in production 
and that warehouses occupied for storage and handling are thoroughly disin- 
fected. Unfortunately it has been necessary to prosecute fifteen persons who 
were fined for failure to comply with the regulations. 
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Dutch Elm Disease 


The elm stands pre-eminent among trees scattered throughout rural On- 
tario. A tree that like a fountain rises, its grace of outline, its grandeur of 
size, will be sadly missed from our countryside if its arch enemy — the Dutch 
Elm Disease — is not curbed. The elm will go the way of the sweet chestnut. 
It has been the experience of European countries and of certain areas in the United 
States and Canada that death of our elms is inevitable where the disease is not 
promptly controlled or eradicated. 


Again in 1949 this Branch co-operated with the Dominion Division of Plant 
Protection in carrying out a survey of the ten eastern counties of the Province, 
Prescott, Glengarry, Russell, Stormont, Carleton, Dundas, Grenville, Leeds, 
Lanark and Renfrew. Ten Ontario men and five Dominion men comprised five 
crews of three men each. A short course of training was held at Berthier- 
ville, Quebec, where all scouts were given an opportunity of seeing trees infected 
with Dutch Elm Disease and were given group instructions respecting collecting 
samples, climbing trees, pruning, etc. The survey got under way June 15 and 
was completed for the season on September 15th. 


The total number of samples submitted from Ontario was 363 and it is most 
gratifying to be able to report that no evidence of the disease was found any- 
where throughout Ontario during 1949. 


The total disbursements by the Province covering salaries and expenses of 
those undertaking the scouting survey totalled $6,381.56. 


To discover this dreaded disease as soon as it occurs in Ontario and then 
to adopt effective measures for eradicating or controlling the disease is the 
objective of those supervising the survey. Our elms are priceless. 


Japanese Beetle 


Established infestations of Japanese Beetle at Hamilton, N lagara Falls and 
Fort Erie were revealed by the trapping programme carried on co-operatively 
during the summer of 1948 by this Branch and the Division of Plant Protection. 
Control measures were deemed advisable. Prior to this year control measures 
comprised spraying affected areas with arsenate of lead. In 1949 DDT was used 
instead of arsenate of lead with a marked saving in costs for materials and labour 
— $67.32 per acre in the case of DDT compared with $171.50 per acre when 
arsenate of lead was used in 1946. 


The acreage treated in the various municipalities during the period May 
27 to June 11 was — Hamilton, 19.4; Niagara Falls, (0 cand: Fort ries 0. 5: 
total 36.9 acres. 


During the year under review eighteen trap attendants made a survey to 
ascertain any changes in the prevalence of this pest. Vigilance to detect increas- 
ing infestation is necessary. Efforts to prevent this pest gaining a foothold 
likewise are in the interests of the state. 


Nursery Inspection 


Four undergraduates working under the supervision of the Provincial Ento- 
mologist, were appointed to inspect those nurseries registered in Ontario. Infesta- 
tions of San Jose Scale or evidence of infection by Pear Blight were carefully 
looked for. In general it may be said that the nursery stock is quite free from 
these pests, as will be noted from the following summary, even though the degree 
of infestation was somewhat higher than in 1948. 
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No. of Plants 


No. of Plants Infected with 
No. of Plants Infested with San Pear Blight 
No.of Nurseries Inspected Jose Scale Destroyed Destroyed 
82 2,038,606 fruit trees 1,437 24 
79 1,229,285 ornamentals 188 one 


Two of the inspectors devoted some time in the nurseries ascertaining 
whether the varieties of fruit were true to name. A start was also made in 
determining whether certain fruits being grown in the nursery were free from 
virus diseases. It is intended to extend this supervision in the years ahead in 
order that commercial fruit growers may be given the added assurance that 
any nursery stock bought from inspected nurseries is true to name and free 
from virus disease. 


Sugar Beet Nematode 


During the sugar beet harvesting season our inspection staff supervised the 
unloading of beets grown in the Blackwell or “precautionary area.” This super- 
vision was to prevent, as far as feasible, the scattering of nematode infested 
soil on lands not presently infested. Washing of railroad cars used in trans- 
porting sugar beets from the “precautionary area” to the sugar company was 
also supervised. 


Wherever good farming practice has been followed, particularly a three or 
four year rotation, before sugar beets are grown again on the same lands, has 
convinced the growers this pest no longer need cause undue concern. Growers 
have learned to live with the disease. In 1948 on the A. Poppe farm at Jean- 
ettes Creek, Kent County, a new infestation of nematode was found. In 1949 
a careful check was made of beets grown on the A. Poppe farm and of beets 
grown in surrounding area. It was gratifying to learn nematodes were nowhere 
in evidence this year. Many of the heaviest yields of sugar beets reported in 
Ontario were grown in the “precautionary area” where the nematode has been 
known to exist for fifteen years. 


Spring flooding by Perch Creek appears to facilitate the spreading of the 
nematode. Most of the infestation appears to be in the reclaimed lake property 
mainly along concession eight. Some day perhaps the municipality, the county 
or Government may individually or jointly prevent the annual flooding of these 
lands. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING LOAN ACT 


This Act empowers the Government to make loans to Co-operative organiza- 
tions of producers incorporated under Part XII of The Companies Act, to assist 
them in establishing facilities for the better marketing of farm products. 


During the time this Act has been in force some eighty-five co-operatives 
have been assisted by these loans and the many large and modern co-operative 
cold storages in the various producing areas of the Province owe their existence 
to the fact that these loans were available at low interest rates. 


All applications received during the past year were dealt with by this Branch 
and, after careful consideration and investigation, loans to the following co- 
Operatives were approved: 
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Name of Co-operative Association Facilities 
1. Vineland Growers Co-operative Limited — Fruit, Pre-Cooling 
2..Wryden District,-Co-operative:, Limited -22..2 22 ee Dairy and Creamery 
ot O-ODerative: Geo hHaniier.. oee kee aie ee oe eee Potato Storage 
4.La Co-operative Agricole de Val Gagne —.. Feed and Farm Supplies 
5. Burgessville Fruit Growers Co-operative Apple Storage 
6. Dufferin Potato Growers Co-operative Ass’n. Potato Storage 
iis CO-Operative: Agricole Oi Rarituie.. 2.15 eee eee Feed and Farm Supplies 
8. La Co-operative Agricole D’Embrun Limitee __............ Feed and Farm Supplies 
9. St. Albert Co-operative Cheese Mfg. Ass’n. Cheese Factory 
10. Lavigne Co-operative Cheese & Butter Factory Ltd. Cheese Factory 
11. Blyth Farmers’ Co-operative: Association? =. ee Cheese Factory 


Representatives of this Branch make periodic visits to all co-operatives 
where loans have been made and give assistance and advice wherever requested. 


Thedford Cold Storage 


The storage warehouse owned by Thedford Cold Storage Ltd. was taken 
over by the Province in 1939 to satisfy a claim under the terms of the mortgage 
and was operated by this Branch until January 31, 1950. All claims of the 
Government against this company having been settled in full, the vegetable 
growers of the Thedford area formed a co-operative, Thedford Co-operative 
Storage Limited, which took over the storage and have been operating it since 
February 1, 1950. 


THE FARM PRODUCTS GRADES AND SALES ACT 
Licensing Dealers 


During the year 1949, a total of 1,125 fruit and vegetable dealers were licensed 
by this Branch and markers issued for 2,157 trucks operated by licensed dealers 
for transporting fruit and vegetables in Ontario. Most dealers are co-operating 
with the Department in carrying out the licensing regulations and during the 
year there were only two prosecutions for dealing without a licence. 


Several complaints arising out of unsettled accounts were investigated and 
satisfactory settlements arranged between the dealer and the grower in all but 
two cases where it was found necessary to cancel the dealer’s licence. 


Tomato Grading 


In Eastern Ontario and in eleven counties comprising Central Ontario 
tomatoes purchased for processing were graded by government graders. This 
was obligatory in the areas mentioned, grading being done at 58 processing 
plants and receiving stations. Plans are presently under way to extend the 
service next year to embrace the entire Province, provided suitable graders can 
be procured. There have been some objections filed by growers and by pro- 
cessors but when regulations apply throughout the Province and the parties 
concerned adjust their methods of operating accordingly, opposition, it is ex- 
pected, will cease. Fundamentally, the sale of agricultural products on a grade 
basis is sound and fair to buyer and to seller. 


Highway Inspection 


Highway inspection stations at important shipping points serve well to 
ensure that fruit and vegetables meet the grade requirements before moving 
forward to market. Inspectors also visit packing plants of growers and dealers 
in the area. Several of these inspectors, because of experience, tact and under- 
standing, are frequently consulted. Inspectors capable of carrying on extension 
work are most valuable to the Branch and to the industry. 
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Highway inspection stations are so located that all fruit and vegetables 
moving by motor vehicle from the important producing areas of Kent and Essex 
Counties, the Niagara Peninsula and the Holland Marsh area may without undue 
inconvenience stop briefly for an inspector’s clearance. These areas produce a 
sufficient volume of certain products and of a dependable grade so that the 
market price for the Province is largely based on the price ruling in these areas. 


No. Trucks No. Packages 
Station Checked No. Detentions Produce Carried 
Beater) cee 8,645 314 1,592,648 
PAD 62s a 7,596 115 3,439,983 
Giavennursty iis et 4,736 68 1,069,199 
Wihecuey) woe Dele e 4,143 182 2,704,438 


Administrative Inspection 


In the more important distributive centres and in some of the large con- 
sumer centres inspectors regularly check fruit and vegetables for grade and 
proper markings. Periodically the premises of wholesalers and retailers are 
visited and the produce examined. This administrative inspection work, though 
it fails to rank in importance with packing house or shipping point inspection, 
where produce is inspected before it moves forward to market, nevertheless 
tends to ensure consumer satisfaction. In certain far away markets where 
competition is not as keen as in markets near the shipping point, the need for 
periodic inspection is pronounced. 


In the City of Toronto during the year the following records will indicate 
the scope of work carried on by our administrative inspectors. 


eT eee ea COU SCS 5,045 
Mire pawn ky EU ue Seid hie ee a 2,276 
Number of, packages inspected, 4.0) 2 .....--— EE 1,093,634 
Number of packages actually examined —____.- Ve een ee 41,900 
Niiiipee Ofumerentioncrmsem es 2h tie Perr ei kee 520 


Similar work is carried on in other consuming centres. During the year 
our staff was increased and during the coming year the work will probably be 
further extended. 
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LIVE STOCK BRANCH 


INTRODUCTION 


During the year 1949 Ontario farmers derived a cash income from the sale 
of farm products amounting to $653,512,000. This represents a reduction of 
about $10,000,000 from the all time record year of 1948. In both years the 
live stock industry accounted for approximately 73% of the total cash income, 
but the relative position of the various products within that industry was altered 
somewhat. Hogs which ranked second in 1948 forged into the lead last year, 
with sales totalling $150,649,000. Beef cattle and calves moved up from third 
to second position, with a value of $133,076,000. Dairy products, the leader on 
many previous occasions, dropped to third place, with sales valued at $127,905 ,000. 
Poultry and egg sales declined by almost $17,000,000 to $62,335,000. Sheep, 
lambs and wool sales totalling $4,951,000 showed a slight increase over 1948. 


Hogs and cattle sold at or near record prices throughout most of the year. 
The price increases accounted in no small measure for the higher total returns. 
Milk production registered a decline, largely because of the dry season and 
unfavourable pasture conditions throughout the summer months. The price of 
some dairy products, principally butter, was lower than in the previous year. 
These two factors combined to bring about lower returns to the men engaged 
in dairying. 


Favourable export outlets for surplus production were available through- 
out the year. All bacon, eggs, and most of the cheese not required in this coun- 
try were sold to Great Britain under contract. Despite the fact that the 1949 
contracts called for lower quantities, only the cheese contract was filled. New 
contracts for bacon and cheese became effective on January Ist, 1950. In both 
cases prices are lower than for the previous year, but contract prices are sup- 
plemented by Dominion Government subsidies, thereby establishing floor prices 
above export levels. Late in 1949 Great Britain announced that the egg contract 
would not be renewed, thus placing Canada in a position of having to find 
alternate markets for any surplus that might develop throughout the year. The 
uncertainty about the future which followed this announcement was dispelled 
when the Dominion Government established a floor price for eggs. 


Surplus cattle found a ready market in the United States throughout the 
year at the highest prices ever experienced up to that time. Beef prices have 
gone even higher in the early months of 1950, with the result that pork has been 
placed in a more favourable price relationship. As a consequence a higher 
percentage of our total cattle has been sold to the United States, and Canadians 
have increased their consumption of pork. The demand has advanced to the 
point where most of our supplies are being consumed at home. Wiht a strong 
domestic market very little product is being made available for export to Britain. 


HORSES 


The number of horses on Canadian farms on June Ist, 1949, was 1.8 million, 
which figure represents a slight decrease from the previous year. During the 
twelve months’ period ending September 30th, 13,000 head were exported, and 
16,200 were slaughtered under inspection for export. 


Reports submitted by owners of premium stallions indicate that horse breed- 
ing is still on the decline. Probably not more than 10,000 foals of a type suitable 
for developing into work horses were born in Ontario in 1949. This is at an 
average rate of one foal for every twelve farms in the province. If horse breeding 
continues at that rate, it will take 24 years to produce one team of horses for 
every Ontario farm. 
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STALLION ENROLMENT 


All stallions used for public service in Ontario must be inspected, approved 
and enrolled. In 1949 only 542 stallions qualified for enrolment. This marks 
the lowest number ever enrolled since the Stallion Act was placed on the statutes. 
Of the total number enrolled 350 were representatives of the heavy draught 
breeds. Stallions in the two top grades are eligible for premiums, with Form 1 
horses qualifying for $3 for every mare left with foal, and Form 2 stallions $2.00 
for every infoal mare, providing that in either case five or more mares must 
be left with foal. In 1949 the owners of 153 Form 1 stallions were paid premiums 
totalling $11,241, and the owners of 43 Form 2 stallions received premiums 
amounting to $1,766. All premiums paid by the Ontario Live Stock Branch are 
duplicated by the Dominon Department of Agriculture. 


HORSE SHOWS 


The Ontario Live Stock Branch makes grants available to local Horse 
Breeders’ Associations for the purpose of assisting them in sponsoring special 
horse shows. The grants are on the basis of 50% of the prize money paid out 
to exhibitors, up to a maximum of $300 per show. If all local associations in a 
county combine to sponsor a County Show, the maximum grant may be $500, 
provided a similar contribution is obtained from the county council. One new 
association, namely the North Blenheim Horse Breeders’ Association, was or- 
ganized during the year. 


The following is a summary of grants paid on account of special horse 
shows during the fiscal year :— 


Elgin Horse Breeders’ Association Show —..----------------------—--- $300.00 
CENTS RDS hefich psi le hd MENT ES: a ae 300.00 
Cannington Agricultural Society Horse Show __------------------ 168.00 
Perth County Horse Breeders’ Association Show --.----.-------------— 500.00 
Linwood opnny orca snow 1 293.50 
Brampton Horsemen’s Association Horse Show ---.-----------------—- 300.00 
Middlesexuaeavy Fores puOWw 2.2 52.40 
North Blenheim Horse Breeders’ Association Show —-.--- 300.00 
Brae oti Oree ne ee 300.00 
St. Catharines Riding & Driving Club Ltd. Show ae 300.00 
Mamilton-Weatworth fore Show is 300.00 
TP orotororce Suow Associaton. oa 300.00 
Lambton Kent Horse Breeders’ Association Show —-._-_-- 500.00 
alt iGiee onow Aseoceiuon onow Ufo 300.00 
Brooklin Spring Fair Association ————— —______________-_- 300.00 

(15 shows) $4,513.90 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL PURE BRED FOAL POLICY 


This policy was instituted in 1949 in an effort to stimulate interest in the 
breeding of high class heavy horses. Under the terms of the policy, the owner of 
an approved pure bred mare that produces a living foal sired by a Form 1 stal- 
lion is entitled to a premium of $25. One-half of this amount is paid by the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture and the other half by the Ontario Live 
Stock Branch. Mares are inspected by the stallion inspectors at the time of the 
regular stallion inspection, and only those mares that are of good type and free 
from hereditary unsoundness will qualify for approval. The first premiums under 
this policy will be paid during the fiscal year 1950-51. 
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CATTLE 


Cattle slaughterings in Canada for the year 1949 were in the neighbourhood 
of 1,439,489 head, a decline of 3.4% over the previous year. The decline accurred 
in Western Canada, slaughterings in eastern parts of the Dominion being slightly 
above 1948. Exports of beef type cattle approximated 321,201 head, a slight 
increase over the previous year. Shipments of beef and veal to outside coun- 
tries totalled 101,219,200 lbs. This is equivalent to approximately 200,000 
head of cattle. Prices followed the general trend in the United States, and the 
average price for the year was the highest in this country’s history. Dairy cattle 
exports totalled 64,964, a decline of almost 40,000 head in 1949. Most of these 
dairy cattle were sold in the United States. Purchases by residents of other 
countries, paticularly Latin America, fell off sharply, due to currency difficuties. 


RESTRICTED AREAS 


Tests conducted under the restricted area plan were more numerous than 
in any previous year. At the end of 1949 all counties in Old Ontario and all 
Districts in Northern Ontario except Haliburton, Muskoka and Parry Sound 
had been declared restricted areas. 


When the incidence of infection is reduced to less than one-half of one per 
cent of the cattle population, an area is declared an accredited area for a period 
of three years. If the incidence of infection is less than one-fifth of one per cent, 
it receives an accredited area status for a period of six years. At the end of 
the fiscal year twenty-one counties or districts had been declared accredited areas. 


The following is a summary of the status of T.B. testing in those counties 
where tests were conducted during the fiscal year :— 


%o 
County Test No. Herds Cattle Reactors Reactors 
Algoma peers sere 2nd General 204 SL OGs CELINE RE WEE ee 
Bratiten cee es. 4th ; 660 8797 40 45% 
Dutterin 292 _ 2nd ms 1508 31077 122 39 
EW Eb hg etsy ertnes.< s2: <nrnor Sew oe ord : 1119 19316 34 | 18 
PAR ee eo est ss 2119 33066 3787 11.45 
TesSOx Ane ete 3rd - 2450 20155 76 38 
Mrontenacs (0) =. eet Ist List 32573 540 1.66 
Grey og: it . 2nd a 1067 22603 465 2.06 
PISS gs ee aL E-2nd a 703 12218 28 23 
Se kihge)e Meee swt. Saeieen oe Ist A 2988 64261 3403 5.30 
| ce cl) he A rl hr Ist 1797 16751 1003 5.99 
RamDtOnoe 2. ena Ist . 1882 35526 2109 5.94 
[bos LT A hese a eee Sth .j 1405 29073 10 .03 
Lennox & Addington. Ist : 1685 2130 178 65 
VIN GIOSE Xacetts hee Ist ‘ 4401 84396 10245 12.14 
Nipissinge2: Bore 2 Ist y 294 3594 116 3:23 
INOTIOL RY aera ax tee 3rd i 2808 19636 151 we 
OORT ORC cic re 2nd i 421 6684 134 2.00 
Perini. ge gee ee 2nd * 877 19310 223 Pets 
PelerDorough wees. 2nd 1499 28033 31 Ata 
WainyVanivene 3rd * 337 3836 2 05 
Renfrewiees a as Ist : 2289 49213 1043 2312 
SiticGe 1 eese a Ee: 2nd 4 5028 94736 346 37 
Thundernsbaye ees 4th 4 472 4426 3 .07 
Vict GV deen ee tees way 2nd i 426 10336 82 .79 
WaaterloGse ewes 3rd if 2431 39931 258 65 
Wellantae 5 6 tern 2nd 1697 12567 31 es 
Wellington: 2258.7. 2nd j 2082 42486 209 49 
Wentwortho-2.0) oe mee 1611 19364 57 29 


Na) gaat e A ulge sec 2 5 Ot 4th i 2902 45290 EST. 30 
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The Ontario Live Stock Branch paid the expenses of Federal Veterinarians 
while engaged in this work. The total amount so paid was $80,485.59. 


WARBLE FLY CONTROL 


At the 1949 Session of the Legislature a new “Warble Fly Control Act”? was 
placed on the statutes. Under the provisions of this Act the council for the 
municipality is obligated to pass a by-law requiring all cattle to be treated for 
warble fly in accordance with the regulations, if and when two-thirds of the 
cattle owners sign petitions requesting that such action be taken. The regula- 
tions specify that cattle must be treated on at least two occasions; once in 
month of April, and again in May. During the year, forty-four township coun- 
ue passed by-laws under this Act. These townships were distributed as fol- 
OWS :— 


Bruce, County ccs) es fe 1G mumcoe. County) fy ag 
Dufferin County 25 6 Renitew (County p= 2 
revs GC OuuiN 6 23 7 Petre COUN yee ee 1 
Biron County fens: 6 WICLOLiA OUNLY, aa Ue 1 
Manitoulin (ae fea 1 


The total number of cattle treated was in the neighbourhood of 240,000. 
Most of these cattle received two treatments. 


Those municipalities that pass by-laws are entitled to financial assistance 
on the following basis: 


(a)—50% of the salary and travelling expenses of inspectors appointed to 
enforce the by-law. 


(b)—50% of the cost of warble fly powder used in treatment. 


The total amount paid by the Live Stock Branch on account of work under- 
taken in 1949 was $14,588.05. 


The Ontario Live Stock Branch co-operated with the Entomology Depart- 
ment of the Ontario Agricultural College and the Parasitology Department of 
the Ontario Veterinary College in conducting surveys of cattle that were sprayed 
in order to check on the efficiency of this method of treatment. The survey 
indicated that the treatment is sufficiently effective for all practical purposes, if 
carried out according to instructions, and the proper spray is used and applied 
at a pressure of from four to five hundred pounds, and the back of every animal 
is thoroughly wetted. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


Under the terms of the Artificial Insemination Act, all units operating in 
the province must obtain a licence from the Live Stock Commissioner, except 
those operated by Breeders’ Clubs, Breeders’ Syndicates and private individuals. 
Six licensed units operated in Ontario during the fiscal year 1949-50. Each 
of these units provides service to one or more counties adjacent to the one in 
which the headquarters is located. All units maintain Holstein bulls and several 
have extended their facilities in order to provide service for all breeds that are 
maintained in reasonable numbers within the area being served. Licensed units 
receive financial assistance in three forms :— 


(a)—One-third of the cost of land, buildings and equipment, up to a 
maximum of $10,000.00. 


(b)—One-third of the cost of each bull, up to maximum of $600.00 per bull. 


(c)—50c per cow inseminated and presumed to be in calf. 
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The following table lists the number of cows serviced by each Association 
during the calendar year 1949, and the amounts paid in grants during the fiscal 


year 1949-50 :— 
No. of Cows Total Grants 





Name of Centre Serviced Paid 

Hamilton District Cattle Breeding Association —_......-..-----..----.- 9,877 $16,880.90 
Waterloo Cattle Breeding Association —._...--------------------------- 3,977 10,22Zia5 
Quinte District Cattle Breeding Association —___-.---------------------- 10,421 15,168.22 
Eastern Ontario Cattle Breeding Association —.--------------- 15,188 14,725.66 
Essex:+Cattle Breeding Association u1 12.010 24 A 2,409 1,361.33 
Maple Cattle Breeding ‘Association ...4 9) te 20,791 16,564.33 

Total 62,663 74,882.79 





BULL PREMIUM POLICY 


The Ontario Beef Cattle Improvement Association became incorporated under 
the Agricultural Associations Act during the year 1949, The Directors of this or- 
ganization consist of three representatives from each of the following Associations 
or Departments: — the Ontario Shorthorn Association, the Ontario Aberdeen 
Angus Association, the Ontario Hereford Association, the Ontario Beef Producers’ 
Association, and the Ontario Department of Agriculture. The main function 
of this Association is to sponsor an annual sale of pure bred beef bulls. All 
bulls brought forward are subjected to rigid inspection by a committee appointed 
for the purpose, and only those bulls that are approved are eligible to pass 
through the sale. Every Ontario resident who purchases a bull is eligible for 
a premium paid by the Ontario Live Stock Branch, equal to one-third of the 
purchase price, up to a maximum of $150.00. The first half of the premium is 


paid immediately following the sale, the second half at the end of twelve months, | 


providing the bull is being maintained in a satisfactory breeding condition. 
Following is a brief report of the bulls sold in the sale of March 22nd, 1950:— 


48 Herefords, average price $550.00 top price $1000.00 

89 Shorthorns, nA Win SSLO. TEE “Set 00. G0 

35 Aberdeen Angus, ‘“ UY “SSS S28 eS is” NOS PSS H00 
‘rotar, «172 ‘Bulls rth SESS 80 


Every bull in the 1950 sale was purchased by a resident of Ontario, and the 
premiums paid to the purchasers totalled $12,401,01. This figure represents 
the first half of the premium. Premiums totalling $4,259.16, representing the 
second half of the premium on bulls purchased in the 1949 sale, were also paid 
during the fiscal year. 


Under the terms of the “Bull Premium Policy” organized clubs consisting 
of at least three members owning a minimum of thirty cows may qualify for 
premiums upon purchasing approved bulls at breeders’ consignment sales. The 
premium payable to such clubs is similar to that applying to individuals pur- 
chasing bulls at the provincial sale. Two clubs purchased bulls in 1949-50 and 
received premiums totalling $150. Five clubs purchasing bulls in 1948-49 were 
paid the second half of the premium, amounting to $278.32. 


AUCTION OF PURE BRED LIVE STOCK 


The Ontario Live Stock Branch assists breeders’ clubs holding consignment 
sales through the payment of grants, at the rate of $4.00 per animal sold up to 
a maximum of $150.00 per sale. If a show is held in conjunction with the sale, 
the sponsoring organization may qualify for an additional grant of $25.00. 


gto 
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The following is a summary of the grants paid to associations during 
1949-50 :— 
No. Head Amt. of Prize money 


Association Sold Grant Grant 

Dufferin Pure Bred Beef & Swine Breeders’ Association 

(Angus, Hereford, Shorthorn) ~~. 28 $112.00 
Toronto District Ayrshire Breeders’ Club — “ad 45 150.00 
Grey-Bruce Aberdeen Angus Club 4... 33 132.00 
Grey County Shorthorn Breeders’ Club —_________ 33 132.00 $25.00 
All-Eastern Ontario Holstein Sale Association — 69 150.00 
Grey-Bruce Hereford Breeders’ Club —.-_____-_-_--__ 23 92.00 
Bruce County Shorthorn Breeders’ Club — 31 124.00 
Southern Counties Ayrshire Breeders’ Club —_-.--... 11 44.00 
crt ig Mal iheg aig Os © Si a Ne 65 150.00 
Cres Ce aitee 1 UG sch 68 Ol, Ghee nna 40 150.00 
Western Ontario Consignment Sale Company (Shorthorn) 45 150.00 
Lambton-Middlesex-Oxford Shorthorn ._--------.--.. 42 150.00 
Shige mpeCelere deter As Gk Saat OSS OU ee 56 150.00 
South Simcoe Beef Breeders’ Club 

(Aberdeen Angus, Hereford, Shorthorn) __..... 30 120.00 
Sa ETT RN i gn ener 42 150.00 
Durham County Shorthorn Association 24 96.00 
Ontario-Aberdeen Angus Association A ae 47 150.00 
Victoria County Shorthorn Association -.___- 18 72.00 


SUMMARY ‘OF SALES BY BREEDS 


No. of No. of Total Selling Average Selling 
Sales Breed Cattle Price Price 
ih Shorthorn 369 $113,215.00 $ 306.82 
: Ayrshire 121 29,530.00 244.04 
3 Hereford 40 12,745.00 318.62 
1 Holstein 69 23,495.00 340.50 
4 Aberdeen Angus 84 37,930.00 451.55 


SPECIAL CATTLE SHOWS 


Local Breeders’ Clubs sponsoring special shows may qualify for grants 
equal to 20% of the prize money paid out, up to a maximum of $100.00 per show. 
Such shows are designed to serve a definite area, and exhibitors are not eligible 
to show at more than one special show in any single year. This rule does not 
exclude winners at local shows from showing at championship shows. 


The following is a summary of the exhibits at shows receiving assistance 
in 1949-50 :— 


Black and White Shows: 
No. of No. of 


Name of Show Cattle Entries Grant 
ST ah igs RRL! 2 ae A RE 198 256 $ 100.00 
idecton (Micdieser) 1. 127 163 100.00 
Borest’ (lambton) iba 68 102 84.42 
ye righ Uh a ch Olona a Se ce 151 201 100.00 
Dresden. (Kent) ———1.___________- 140 177 100.00 
Leamington (Essex) —————________-___-___-_-_---— 72 101 100.00 
Bivih (AUTOR) a ee ie oe agen 

TE COLDS Eaten 
eae eats 100 164 100.00 


adtater (BR YGCG) ee 
Simcoe (Norfolk) 2 
Caledonia (Haldimand) ——~—-——-____-_____-__---_—_--------—- 78 
Ancaster (Wentworth) —————-_________-_-_-_-____----- 65 92 
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Black and White Shows: Continued 
Name of Show 


Welland (Weiland) oun ae 
Waterloo (Waterloo) 
Biantlord GBrant vcsence ares 
NCODIE Eialtom aks ie ee ns 
Beamsville (Lincoln), = 
Fergus’ (Wellington) 22.005 
BPAMOLON nC LCeL) pee ee: eee e 
Lansdowne (Weeds) 2242s 
Spencerville (Grenville) 
Chesterville(undas) 2.222 
Williamstown (Glengarry) — 
Newington (Stormont) 
Vankleek Hill (Prescott): 22s 
ingston:(Hrontenac) 2 
Metcalfe (Carleton-Russell) —_... 
Renfrew (Rentrew)* 232 6) a 
AimontesGLanark)*) 228 tes 
Belleville (Hastings) 22.2 
Warkworth (Northumberland) 
Lakefield (Peterborough) _.........__. 
Markham CYork)( 22 ee 
POrter erry .( Ontario) ga ee ee 
Napanee (Lennox & Addington) -.- 
Picton Pre award cee a eee 
Beeton (Simcde))). see ee ee 
CEOnOW I UTRaTO) et ae eens 


Championship Shows: 


London (Western Ontario) —___. 
Brantford (W. Central Ontario) __ 


Peterborough (E. Central Ontario) 


Red and White Shows: 
Name of Show 


Ottawa Valley Breeders’ Club 
Stormont Breeders’ Club —....... 


a 


Hamilton-Niagara Dist. Breeders’ Club 


Lambton Breeders’ Club _.... 
Central Ontario Breeders’ Club _____ 
Banner Counties Breeders’ Club ___. 
Toronto District Breeders’ Club ___ 
Leeds-Lanark Breeders’ Club _.__ 
Brant County Breeders’ Club _...... 
Glengarry Breeders’ Club __...... 
Grenville-Dundas Breeders’ Club __ 


Vankleek Hill District: Breeders:?@lub ie ese ee 
Peterborough-Durham Breeders’ Club _........... 


Simcoe District Breeders’ Club _.... 
Southern Counties Breeders’ Club 


Western Ontario Championship Ayrshire Show —.....- 
Eastern Ontario Championship Ayrshire Show 


No. of 
Cattle 


No. of 
Cattle 


80 
60 


No. of 
Entries 


282 
203 
210 


TOTAL 


No. of 
Entries 


TOTAL 


No. 21 


Grant 


99.80 
100.00 
70.60 
100.00 
56.20 
96.40 
75.40 
100.00 
86.60 
100.00 
72.80 
100.00 
73.60 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
98.80 
66.40 
100.00 
100.00 
83.00 
100.00 
90.20 
78.20 
85.20 
100.00 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


$3,773.54 


Grant 


$ 100.00 
64.00 
81.00 
27.54 
41.00 
50.20 

100.00 
81.40 
19.00 
68.00 
68.00 
57.20 
43.00 
61.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


$1,161.34 
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Jersey Shows: 
No. of _ WNo. of 


Name of Show Counties Cattle Entries Grant 

Lamoion Gouniy jersey br. Asso. 2 om 63 78 51.84 
Mindiesex Pirenoiesey. po0w a 72 77 69.20 
Ontario & Durham Counties Jersey Cattle Club —.____ # 82 111 58.80 
Peesioity, \ercey se ee 65 75 64.00 
Preileiiutone jermevaGii! fee. pe = 40 50 33.80 
Peterborough District Jersey Breeders’ Association 36 44 38.80 
Waterloo Jersey Breeders’ Association Inc. —.. —----.-.----- 50 61 47.40 
Wentworth & District Jersey Cattle Club —...._______. ” a 64 50.82 
Pion. ogni jersey. Cate Club 2 vs 34 33 51.80 
ari eloounin elerseys CUD) ois oan t Fe a 97 129 68.51 
Brant County Jersevyacattie how, ee 41 50 23.20 
B ingston isistrict letsevi Cattle Giab) 83 106 80.00 
Halton County Jersey Gatile show — 64 87 43.20 
Beces-ent jersey: Galler oubw (ce 82 88 100.00 
Gierorag cCleey ft Anis OW 6 82 161 100.00 
Bruce-atey | etsey eatishsonow sa 22 Se : 55 71 56.80 
Eastern Ontario Jersey Breeders’ Association —.---__- 89 125 100.00 
Simcoe County Jersey Club Parish Show —-_.._________------- 35 44 28.60 
Ottawa Valley Jersey Club Parish Show — 170 22% 100.00 
Western Ontario Championship Jersey Show —.......... 156 199 100.00 
Eastern Ontario Championship Jersey Show -........... 166 257 100.00 


TOTAL $1,366.97 
Hereford Shows: 


ry ye eee es ee ee eee Se al 48 72 78.00 
poe cats fe = 2 Mela wees Darky Diy 8 Rea LE, © EE Ae 65 98 81.00 
Teeswater ees Ce ed ce le ee gt a 107 153 100.00 


TOTAL $259.00 
Guernsey Shows: 


Panel. essex ent, Leaniineton te 104 143 100.00 
One Went wortnnncaster a ee Oe 68 97 77.18 
Zone evork-simcoe Markhanisas Se 126 150 95.58 
Tone asabanneriounty.) Parisgs i Bs to 73 78 84.00 
Hatton Peeler ilkOrh nce a ee 83 107 56.00 
Diiaea rae rIC AW Cuan te ee 62 90 91.20 
Merit ral Onta ti eI COURT OUTED a # 51 63 51.60 
yy Oetern UC ariG wa GI ilaie es 46 54 41.60 
Ontario Championship Guernsey Show, Simcoe —_-_.-------- 150 228 100.00 
Eastern Ont. Championship Guernsey Show, Chesterville _- 41 56 60.60 


TOTAL $757.76 
Shorthorn Shows: 


Ridgetown Essex, Elgin, Kent, Norfolk — 101 146 $100.00 
Stratford Perth, Huron, Brant, Waterloo, 

Cyeroreiy ee ee ee Oe nt a 72 91 92.80 
Clinton Special Shorthorn Show 2. 125 134 100.00 
Renfrew Leeds, Lanark, Renfrew, Carleton —— 74 102 100.00 


Prescott, Russell, Stormont, 
Glengarry, Grenville, Frontenac, 
Dundas, Lennox and Addington 
Erin Dufferin, Halton, Peel, 98 157 100.00 
Haldimand, Lincoln, Wellington, 
Welland, Wentworth, 
Strathroy Lambton, Middlesex, Oxford —.- 88 110 100.00 
Owen Sound Greys Bruce) (Simcoe 108 135 100.00 


Total $ 692.80 
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Summary—1949 Special Cattle Shows: 


Atmblack See White ecco ede a Ae $3,773.54 
UP RAIWOC FOC WV DIGG 2k cr gk et aaa 1,161.34 
ok OL SOY rates. cies ameter, Sneed See, oh rs 1,366.97 
Cee ELOLCLOYO® \. 1A. keen ety se tcteer ty sho ene 259.00 

POO GUGTIISCY, ae eee ee 757.76 
Fag LOT CDOT: 5) er i ae SR mn fe eee ae 692.80 

$8,011.41 


FREIGHT ASSISTANCE 


In order to promote exports of pure bred live stock the Ontario Live Stock 
Branch assists Ontario breeders showing at foreign exhibitions in an amount 
equal to 50% of the freight charges. During 1949 the Ontario Dual Purpose 
Shorthorn Club sent an exhibit to the International Dairy Show at Indianapolis, 
and received freight assistance from the Ontario Live Stock Branch to the extent 
of $430.75. Members of the Ontario Shorthorn Club exhibited at the Kansas 
City Royal, and the freight assistance paid to this group amounted to $218.30. 
Members of the Ontario Shorthorn and Aberdeen Angus Clubs exhibiting at 
the Chicago International received freight rebates amounting to $654.65. 


The Ontario Live Stock Branch also grants assistance in amounts equal 
to one-third of the freight charges on carload shipments of pure bred live stock 
emanating from Ontario and destined to other provinces. The total assistance 
granted under this policy during the fiscal year amounted to $91.97, and applied 
to a load of Shorthorns shipped to Melville, Saskatchewan. 


DAIRY HERD IMPROVEMENT POLICY 


This policy was instituted during the year for the purpose of providing a 
milk testing service for the owners of grade or mixed herds. When associations 
consisting of from 24 to 26 members are organized, the Ontario Live Stock 
Branch provides a supervisor. He is required to visit each herd once per month 
to weigh the milk of each cow night and morning and test a composite sample on 
the occasion of each visit. The total production for each cow for the month is 
computed by multiplying one day’s production by the number of milking days 
in the month. Twenty-nine associations started operations during the year. A 
high percentage of the members also belong to Artificial Insemination Units. 
This is highly desirable since it provides a method of appraising the ability of 
sires maintained by units to transmit higher milk and fat production to their 
offspring. 

KING’S GUINEAS 


This coveted award for the Grand Champion Steer in the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Baby Beef Calf Club class at the Royal Winter Fair attracted 113 of the best 
calves from the various clubs in the province. Top honours were won by Duncan 
Campbell, Moffat, whose winning animal was later sold for $2.00 per pound. 


_The Ontario Live Stock Branch paid the transportation charges on all calves 
exhibited and a $20.00 cash prize to each of the prize winners. The prize money 
amounted to $2,260.00, and transportation charges totalled $700.89. 


FEEDER CATTLE SALES 


The first feeder cattle sale in Ontario was held at Little Current, Manitoulin 
Island, during September of 1944. Members of the Ontario Live Stock Branch 
staff played an important role in the organization of this event. A few years 
later a co-operative was formed, and this association now handles all details 
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in connection with the sale. In 1949 it became necessary to expand the sale 
yards because of the increased number of cattle being offered. The Ontario Live 
Stock Branch contributed 50% of the cost of the extension, which amounted 
to $623.50. 


During the winter of 1950 a representative of the Branch, together with a 
member of the Federal Department, met cattle men in the Algoma District, and 
plans were formulated for holding a similar type of sale. In all probability 
the first sale in Algoma will be held in 1950. 


SWINE 


Hog marketings in Canada totalled 4,429,255 head during the calendar year 
1949. This was a decline of 7.1% over the previous year. The decline in Western 
Canada was 18.6% while Eastern Canada registered an increase of .1%. During 
some of the war years the West produced well over 60% of Canada’s hogs. In 
1949 Western Canada’s production was reduced to 33.8% of the total. Ontario’s 
production has remained relatively stable throughout the past ten years, the 
variation in any two consecutive years seldom exceeding 5%. 


The quality of hogs in all provinces except Quebec and the Maritimes 
suffered a decline in 1949. The percentage of A’s in Ontario dropped from 39.5 
in 1948 to 37.4 in 1949, while the percentage of B1’s increased by approximately 
the same percentage as the decline in A’s. 


Bacon exports for the year were approximately 100,000,000 Ibs., the smallest 
quantity exported from Canada in any year since 1933. This decline could be 
accounted for by the fact that Canada’s hog population has not kept pace with 
her human population. As a consequence more of the total production is 
required to meet the demand of the domestic market. 


BACON HOG CLUBS 


Under the terms of this policy, clubs consisting of at least six members 
owning a minimum of twenty sows may rent a pure bred sire from the Ontario 
Live Stock Branch. The rental fee is $10.00 per year for a young boar, or $5.00 
per year for an old boar. The cost of the boar and of shipping him to the 
nearest station of the club caretaker is borne by the Ontario Live Stock Branch. 
It has been the policy of the Branch to place only boars out of dams qualifying 
in Advanced Registry. Twenty-five new clubs were organized in 1949-50, and 
forty-one boars were purchased for new clubs or as replacements. The total 
purchase price of the boars amounted to $3,737.50, and express charges $274.40. 


Herewith follows a tabulation of clubs as of March 31st, 1950:— 


Clubs organized Clubs operating 
County 1949-50 March 31, 1950 
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Clubs organized Clubs operating 


County 1949-50 March 31, 1950 
U4 | Pap IC, Ay tec ha ec ME dt wiles Lincile TS q 2 
IBY a0) 0) 0 «Woke ios 2c Od Pe ROR CS eT Renee See sds . 2 
CBU: hal eee tess 2 oon elise MAY ERY ONT = PI SR NOC eo 1 4 
bra A las os lO ees a i te Le She 5 1 8 
PCUMOXO A GGINE COM, sire st Nn een eee Rt a ee ee a zh 1 
INOLEO Lesa te gt Cee ce er. UR ene ee, een . 1 1 
INGrtnumberlands 20 2.26 ey, ee Oe eka ee 1 1 
NTA IG ese eet ea ee eee Wc he er 1 
POG) fein. nieces | ee ed ee ee oe 1 
RHeCEtDOLOUGh sauces Ss vee yee a eae pe 1 
Prince Edward) Gi. sete es Serie ee 1 4 
Reni few ee A ol oe ee OG de 1 5 
Russell... 25) 2heen, pe iia ee ae oe hae eee 2 
IN AA SIT CO Cid Bie eB et a he ee Aa bi ee 1 2 
ROL COG i? ti a Nese ode eh ee 1 5 
LOT MOD Uh seen cet ce a eke ee ee ee 1 3 
PUN GGT Ba Vc ee a on 1 
WACCOTIA ca he i ed See ee, 6 7 
Wellington: .2ete c0th.2 06) 50cm ene ene = 2 

25 90 


DEMONSTRATION HOG PRODUCTION POLICY 


Under the terms of this policy representative hog producers were selected 
in the various counties of the province for the purpose of keeping records rela- 
tive to the cost of producing hogs. These men are compensated at the rate of 
$50.00 per sow per year. The total amount paid to co-operators in the project 
year 1949-50 was $14,225.00. The information supplied by the co-operators was 
analyzed by the Farm Economics Branch and showed a wide variation in the 
cost of production. 


The following is a summary of the fifty-five co-operators :— 


Financial Summary 


18 herds with 18 herds with 19 herds with Average 
Low Net Gain Medium Net Gain High Net Gain 55 Herds 
per farm per farm per farm $ % 
Feed Cost $1627 $1786 $3091 A852 St 
aapour Cost ae! 270 226 351 293 =a TT 
Current Expenses _ 23 27 33 28 1 
Capital Charges ___.. 167 155 246 190 7 
Otel eC Oh a.2 aoe y 2087 2191 SPA 2686 100 
Gross Returns ____. 2586 3186 5470 3779 
Net Galty te ae 499 995 1749 1093 


The factors which influenced cost of production were :— 


1. Feeding—Those who could get 100 lbs. of pork produced with 390 lbs. 
or less of feed had higher net gains. 


2. Breeding—Those who could wean 15 or more pigs annually per brood 
sow had highest earnings. 


3. Labour—Those who could do all chores on their market hogs with 28 


hours or less for every 1,000 lbs. of pork produced (5 hogs) had higher 
net earnings. 


4. Size of herd—No one brood sow can contribute very much earnings, no 
matter how good. It takes numbers. 
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5. It takes good balance in all above factors to get best earnings. No one 
alone could ensure success. 


PURE BRED SWINE SALES 


Swine Breeders’ Clubs holding consignment sales qualify for financial 
assistance on the basis of $2.00 per animal sold. The following is a summary of 
the results obtained at sales receiving grants in 1949-50 :— 





No. Head Average 
Breeders’ Club Sold Grant Price 
Dufferin Pure Bred Beef & Swine Breeders’ Ass’n. 7 $ 14.00 $130.71 
MLFALLOLG UDIstTiCie Ah, ty OLKSHIFECIUD 8 33 66.00 109.62 
poutnwestem Ontario Yorkshire Clip. 38 76.00 97.30 
Simcoe County Yorkshire Breeders’ Club —.... a2 104.00 102.60 
te ep lige oy OLKSiiTe lu ee 37 74.00 95.28 
Basteny Ontario y orkshireBreedets 2.22.0 ke 24 48.00 81.90 
Waterloo County Advanced Registry Yorkshire Sale ____. 67 134.00 62.68 
Ontario Swine Breeders’ Association ... = a2 106.00 127.97 
8 Sales $622.00 


Members of the Live Stock Branch staff assisted in selecting animals for 
the various sales. 


REGIONAL SWINE SHOWS 


Grants were made available to district Swine Breeders’ Clubs for the pur- 
pose of assisting them in financing regional shows, on the basis of 25% of the 
prize money paid out, up to a maximum of $100.00 per show. 


The following is a summary of the entries and grants for these shows 
receiving assistance in 1949-50 :— 





Zone Place No. of Swine No. of Entries Grant 
1 DRTAtOIOV Mee su Seek. et os os 76 94 $ 93.75 

2 PGeswaters + es ew. eae 65 85 100.00 

3 BLAME ORT Meier ele eee ela ti 82 92 100.00 
4 (eelline WOOK ei ees et 8 107 131 100.00 

5 DTS Ee Re oe, Sn GWE ie Un ea 63 90 93.75 

6 Rha wea. secu bs 2h ak one nd se 94 102 100.00 
Championship Yorkshire Show, Erin 133 170 100.00 
Championship Berkshire Show, Leamington ____. 72 92 100.00 
Championship Tamworth Show, Markham ic 95 100.00 
9 Shows: $887.50 


BOAR PREMIUM POLICY 


This policy was instituted in 1949 for the purpose of giving recognition 
to those boars that possess the ability to sire top quality market hogs. A boar 
owner may enroll his boar at any time, preferably about the time his oldest 
progeny are ready for market. He is required to keep, or obtain grading state- 
ments for all progeny marketed during the 12 months following the date of 
enrolment. The premium is based on the number and quality of hogs marketed 
during that period. A boar used for public service must sire at least 45% A’s 
before being eligible for premium. A boar used exclusively on the herd of the 
owner must sire 60% A’s in order to qualify. Forty-nine boars were enrolled 
during the year. Any boars qualifying will receive premiums during the fiscal 
year 1950-51. 
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SHEEP 


The inspected slaughter of sheep and lambs in Canada during 1949 totalled 
629,978 head. This was a decrease of 17.9% from the previous year. Such a 
trend might indicate that more of the ewe lambs born in the current year were 
held back for breeding purposes. It might also mean that the sheep population 
had declined to the point where fewer lambs were produced. On the basis of 
wool marketings, the latter possibility appears to be correct. The total clip 
in 1949 amounted to 7.8 million pounds, as compared with 8.4 million pounds 
in 1948. 


As the sheep population has declined, lamb prices have advanced, reaching 
an all time high early in 1950. Canada is now producing less than 3% Ibs. of 
lamb per capita. It would therefore appear that the sheep industry could be 
greatly expanded without fear of creating surpluses. 


SHEEP SALES 
Sheep Breeders’ Clubs holding consignment sales are eligible for grants on 
the basis of $1.00 per head or lot sold. Two sales were held in 1949 as follows :— 


Ottawa: Valley sheep ‘Breeders* Association: = Grant $37.00 
Ontario Sheep Breeders “AssOCauicn je ee Grant $67.00 


REGIONAL SHEEP SHOWS 


The Ontario Live Stock Branch makes grants available to local Sheep 
Breeders’ Clubs holding regional shows on the basis of 25% of the prize money 
paid out up to a maximum of $100.00. Herewith follows a summary of shows 
receiving assistance in 1949-50 :— 





Zone Place No. of Sheep No. of Entries Grant 

1 Melbourne) ihe: 2s eae 1 EG 207 227 $100.00 
2 Owen OOUNG: 2.2 cama heee eee a 171 253 100.00 
3 TAN IORs es ee Ae oe 206 210 100.00 
4 Miark arn fee ck) eo oh ee eee Zou 292 100.00 
s) D507, Cee Mee em OE Me ke 2” SEE 169 226 100.00 

5 Shows: $500.00 

LAMB FAIRS 


During the past twenty years a great many lamb fairs have been held in 
Northern Ontario in co-operation with representatives of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and local sheep raisers. These shows are intended to 
encourage the production of better quality lamb and improve systems of mar- 
keting. Invariably after a number of shows have been held the local people 
have organized co-operatives and assumed responsibility for marketing. As a 
consequence only one show was held in 1949, namely, the show at Uno Park in 
Temiskaming District. The Ontario Live Stock Branch contributed $30.00 
toward the prize money at this event. 


Special grading and shipping days were held at various points in Northern 
and Eastern Ontario. The lambs brought out by our local farmers were graded 
and offered by tender on a graded basis. In all cases the prices received were 
well above those being paid locally. As a result many sheep raisers in these 
areas ordered pure bred rams in the hope of improving the quality of lamb 
produced in 1950. 


FREIGHT ASSISTANCE 


Several Ontario sheep breeders added to the province’s laurels by winning 
many of the top prizes in the various classes at the Chicago International Exposi- 
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tion. These men were reimbursed for transportation charges to the extent of 
50% of their freight. The total remittance amounted to $284.30. 


DEMONSTRATION SHEEP FLOCKS 


During 1949 a cost of production study was introduced in respect to sheep. 
One co-operator was located. This man has a large flock and is depending 
upon it as a major source of livelihood. He is required to keep accurate records 
of the cost of production and is expected to follow management practices recom- 
mended by officers of this Branch, and disease control methods recommended 
by the Ontario Veterinary College. The results of the project will not be avail- 
able until the latter part of 1950. In the meantime it is planned to enlist other 
co-operators in this work in order that the results may be more representative. 


DOG TAX AND LIVE STOCK PROTECTION ACT 


Under the terms of this Act municipalities are required to reimburse persons 
having live stock killed or injured by dogs for losses sustained. In the event 
that a municipal council or the owner of the live stock is dissatisfied with the 
local valuer’s award, an appeal may be filed with the Minister. On receipt of 
an appeal the Minister is obligated to appoint a valuer to assess the damage 
and the award of such valuer is final. During the fiscal year 1949-50 six appeals 
were received. 


BRAND ACT 


Under the terms of this Act no person may brand live stock or poultry 
unless a brand has been allocated by the Live Stock Commissioner. All brands 
are allotted for a period of three years and are renewable at the end of that time. 
During the year nine brands were allotted for cattle and sixteen for poultry, 
while forty-eight brands for poultry were renewed. 


POULTRY ASSOCIATIONS 


The Ontario Live Stock Branch makes grants to local poultry associations 
on the basis of $1.00 per resident member, up to a maximum of $50.00 per 
association. The money so granted is usually used to supplement prize lists at 
shows sponsored by the associations. The Branch also contributes towards the 
services and expenses of lecturers attending association meetings and judges 
at poultry shows. Grants in 1949-50 totalled $626.25, and $426.91 was expended 
on services and expenses of lecturers and judges. 


LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATIONS 


Members of the Ontario Live Stock Branch staff serve as secretary for the 
following associations :— 


Ontario Horse Breeders’ Association 

Ontario Cattle Breeders’ Association 

Ontario Sheep Breeders’ Association 

Ontario Swine Breeders’ Association 

Ontario Hereford Breeders’ Association 
Ontario Beef Cattle Improvement Association 


The executive work of these associations is carried out by the secretary. 
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THE MILK CONTROL BOARD 


Foreword 


The Milk Control Act of 1948 provided for a Board to act as a judicial body 
on certain matters as set out in the Act relating to the fluid milk industry in 
Ontario. The Board took office in January, 1949, and consisted of three mem- 
bers, Judge A. B. Currey of Gore Bay as Chairman and Messrs. K. M. Betzner 
of Waterloo and M. G. Hart of Oshawa as members. This Board has carried 
on for the fiscal year and has held meetings twice monthly. The Act also pro- 
vided for an Administrative Officer under the direction of the Board, who is 
responsible for the administration of the Act, the regulations under the Act and 
the rulings of the Board. 


The new Board, having a new Act to administer, required new regulations 
in accordance with the authority in the Act and considerable time was devoted 
in meeting with various groups in the industry for the purpose of drafting new 
regulations. The regulations, as well as the Act, were not familiar to the 
industry and as a consequence many points in question had to be clarified in 
order to acquaint milk producers, distributors, processors and transporters of 
milk with the new law. The industry, on the whole, has displayed a co-operative 
attitude to the new Act, and the Board has appreciated this and the honest 
endeavour to become conversant with the main features of the legislation and 
the principal problems involved. 


Legislation 


The 1948 Act was amended at the 1949 session of the Legislature and the 
Amendments, as set out in Bill 179, received Royal Assent. 


At the 1950 session of the Legislature, Bill 86 was passed, further amending 
the Act. 


These amendments in the main clarified certain matters pertaining to the 
Collective Bargaining provisions of the Act, the procedure upon application for 
the establishment of Milk Marketing Agencies, and authority to restrict the 
licences of distributors as to areas in which distributors may sell milk. 


Regulations 


Ontario Regulations 27/49 were amended by Ontario Regulations 85/49 
and were filed with the Registrar of Regulations on the 23rd day of May, 1949. 


Ontario Regulations 40/50, further amending Ontario Regulations 27/49, 
were filed with the Registrar of Regulations on the 27th day of February, 1950. 
The main features of these amendments provided,— 


(1) Authority to require distributors to weigh and sample all milk received 
from each producer daily and to sample for a period of sixteen days only 
and test for butter-fat twice monthly. 


(2) Authority to administer securities deposited with the Board for the 
payment of unpaid claims of producers for milk sold to distributors. 


Meetings of the Board and Administrative Officer 
During the year meetings were held as follows,— 


(1) Meetings having to do with fluid and manufacturing milk matters _. 24 
(2) Registered notices of Hearings before the Board 106 
(3) Interviews with Administratorsinvotice 4.06 ee eee 231 


(4) Attendance by Administrator at field meetings = uae. 96 
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Licences Issued 


Regular Producer Milk Milk 
Year Distributor Distributor Peddler Transporters Manufacturers Total 
1934 Not Differentiated 1,335 
1935 Not Differentiated 1.624 
1936 647 861 87 177 28 1,800 
1937 750 924 87 205 32 1,998 
1938 598 850 90 220 36 1,794 
1939 607 590 150 255 38 1,620 
1940 610 572 129 231 40 1,582 
1941 635 490 116 230 40 Donk 
1942 624 440 100 182 43 1,389 
1943 610 452 Ss 181 43 1,411 
1944 615 415 12 184 46 1,332 
1945 624 389 76 239 46 1,374 
1946 642 346 So 264 48 1,383 
1947 641 237 83 283 55 1,299 
1948 630 192 86 Pa es 53 1 Z00 
1949 603 154 1h) 273 ep 1,156 


Bonding 


The Ontario Milk Distributors Association and the Toronto Milk Dis- 
tributors Association registered strong objections to the bonding provisions of 
the Act and Regulations, claiming that they placed an unfair burden on milk 
distributors. Negotiations were carried on between the Distributors and the 
Ontairo Whole Milk Producers League to see if some alternative to the present 
regulations could be agreed to, but no agreement was reached. The Board 
convened different meetings of distributors and producers on this problem and 
took the position throughout the negotiations that it would be necessary to 
receive an agreement on proposed changes to the regulations before it would 
consider any amendment to the bonding regulations. As these negotiations 
were in process at the beginning of the calendar year, there was considerable 
delay by some distributors in the filing of securities with the Board and this 
situation necessitated a great deal of extra administrative work for the staff. 


The bonding regulations require a distributor to file a bond for the calendar 
year and we give herewith data on the calendar year 1949 :— 


Value of surety and government bonds on deposit with the Board — 
$5,388,280.00. 


Bonds of distributors called during the year to pay claims of producers :— 
DisrohuroreNoel 2 ee, $1940.71 
Dyers eNO ee oa ree 695.65 
Field Work 


(a) Local Fieldmen— 

A staff of ten fieldmen, with headquarters in their respective districts, con- 
ducted periodic checking of the weighing, sampling and butter-fat testing of 
producers’ milk, the records respecting payments by distributors for milk pur- 
chased from producers and general enforcement of the regulations. 


Statistical data on work performed for the calendar year 1949 is as follows, — 


1949 
Mileage travelled ————_____________________—_—- 137,734 
Composite tests of milk checked ———-—-—___-___—_-— 27,174 
Number of fresh samples tested ——— -—___-—____-—_-— 3,142 


Number of tests of retail products ———-_-__—_-—_-____---- 3,228 
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EETOremCOLreClCds 42.8 we eee ek Se 2 ee 455 
Valuewotmerrors “corrected i535 i 4 San ae ee $2,089.88 
Routine: seports,.omic milk receiving”. nto... nahh eb ke 485 
Rouline reports one milk payments 22.2 976 
Routine reports on “producer-distributors” 101 
Wiscellaneoustvisitsualerarins. seme gee ee ee 207 
Miscellanequs- Visits.at plants: ciate ee eee ee 946 
Miscellaneous: wisitevat Others: iis. | le a acl ae 250 
SPECIAL sCOMplaints  dnVeSUIGALEd clea phee eek ees ere ee ee is 


(b) Head Office Fieldmen— 


A staff of two fieldmen devoted the major portion of their time in the mak- 
ing of complete audits of payments by distributors for milk purchased from 
producers to see that the terms of the Collective Bargaining agreements or 
awards of Boards of Arbitration are observed. There are many special situations 
on which the Board requires specific information and for the most part these 
two men conduct these investigations and report to the Board. Court proceed- 
ings which were instituted during the year also necessitated a great deal of 
time on the part of the two men. ' 


Statistical data on the work performed for the calendar year 1949 is as 
follows :— 


1949 
Payment Audits: 
Routine: get fa Piel 2h eA Se Pans + 631 
Follow=lip | @-0cis8 70 set es ee at Atay ees 66 
Special Aiding ieee pity (tins pes Ait ish Bear seere 60 
Errors corrected: 
Nuniber, 2 eee Meee ie Shed a) OTE 14 
Values eee eee? Me. Soe ea) Se ee Nh $10,502.87 
Special plantircalls. LL Gh MIs Nee Ne Se oe ry 491 
Special nvestipationsy. Sees gate eee peer ait 83 
Miscellaneous calls: 
Farrris- t/t alee. ue OD: See ae ok 119 
Produces sAssaciitiGns. (seca es ee ee 55 
Distributor Associations: 3 6 ..)est ek ee ee 9 
Other’ Caligaer eee ht tA tie: scl 2 187 
Mileagedtrawelledyn..5 sce. ieee Mee ieee ee me vai 41,394 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS 


(a) Fluid Milk Markets 


The milk producers and distributors negotiated and filed with the Board 
agreements for the following markets providing for the prices as indicated in 
Table No. 1. The majority of these agreements continued in effect the legal 
fluid prices in former collective bargaining agreements or awards which had 
expired. The secondary prices are considerably lower than in former agree- 
ments as a result of the decrease in the prices provided in the collective bargain- 
ing agreements for concentrated milk markets. A new departure in many of 
these agreements is the inclusion in the fluid price of all in some cases, or a per- 
centage in others, of the milk used in chocolate drink, buttermilk and skim milk 
sold to consumers. In former agreements the milk used for these purposes 
was purchased at a secondary price. 
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In the markets marked by the sign ** the agreements included a price, for 
milk purchased by distributors in excess of dairy requirements or quotas, the 
same as the price provided in the Collective Bargaining agreements reached 
between concentrated milk producers and processors as follows :— 


April 1, 1949, to April 11, 1949 __.. $2.75 per 100 lbs. of milk testing 3.5% B.F. 
April 12, 1949, to June 10, 1949 ____. 2.50 per 100 lbs. of milk testing 3.5% B.F. 
June 11, 1949, to March 31, 1950 .. 2.40 per 100 lbs. of milk testing 3.5% B.F. 


(b) Concentrated Milk Products 


The producers of milk supplying processors of concentrated milk products 
experienced a sharp decrease in prices for their milk supply. The year 1948 was 
the most favourable year on record in regard to prices for producers and for 
export sales of concentrated milk products. The minimum price per 100 pounds 
of $3.05 in 1948 decreased to a low of $2.50 for evaporated milk and $2.40 for 
other uses. The manufacture of products in the first few months of 1949 con- 
tinued at a higher level than for the corresponding months of 1948. While this 
was going on the sale of products slowed up, especially in the export market. 
Faced with heavy stocks on hand and shrinking export markets, the processors 
curtailed their make and for the remainder of the year production lagged behind 
and total production for the year was lower than the record high of 1948. Ex- 
ports are an important part of the concentrated milk industry in Ontario and 
Canada as a whole and 1949 saw a return to highly competitive conditions 
internationally. Other countries, such as the Netherlands and Denmark, are 
getting back to pre-war production and their exports increased. Australia, New 
Zealand and the United States have increased their production of concentrated 
milks and are competing strongly for export markets. Exchange and Interna- 
tional Currency problems have accounted for the loss of markets which have 
been supplied from Canada for years. 


Under these circumstances the processors of concentrated milk products 
sought Collective Bargaining with the Ontario Concentrated Milk Producers 
Association for reduced prices. Agreements were reached and filed with the 
Board as follows :— 

For Concentrated Mik 


Geb: Effective Products Other than For Evaporated 
Agreement Date Evaporated and Sweetened Condensed 

49-28 Mar. 23/49 $2.75 per cwt. 

49-30 Apr. 1/49 $2.90 per cwt. 


For Concentrated Milk 
Products Other than 
Evaporated and Sweet- 
ened Condensed 


49-34 Apr. 12/49 $2.50 per cwt. 
49-36 Apr. 16/49 $2.90 per cwt. for domestic 
consumption 
2.65 per cwt. for export 
49-39 May 10/49 $2.75 per cwt. for domestic 
consumption 
2.60 per cwt. for export 
49-42 June 11/49 $2.40 per cwt. 
49-44 June 16/49 $2.70 per cwt. for domestic 


consumption 
2.50 per cwt. for export 


While the industry was considerably disturbed in 1949, it is very gratifying 
to note that the picture for the first quarter of 1950 is much better. Stocks are 
not unduly high and evaporated milk stocks are very much lower than a year 
ago. Exports improved and domestic consumption has increased very materially 
due to the acquisition of the Newfoundland market for evaporated milk which 
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was formerly supplied from the United States. These conditions, together with 
curtailed production present a stronger position in the concentrated milk industry. 


(c) Transportation 


Collective Bargaining agreements covering the prices to be paid to trans- 
porters for transporting the milk of producers were reached between the trans- 
porters and producers in the following markets :— 


Whitby Windsor Guelph. 


Arbitration Awards 


Boards of Arbitration were constituted in a number of markets where Col- 
lective Bargaining negotiations failed. Awards were filed with the Board 
covering the markets as indicated in Table No. 1. 


Enforcement 


Direction was given our fieldmen to institute prosecutions against a number 
of licensees where regulations were not being followed, or the requirements 
for a license were not met by applicants. Of some thirty-five informations taken 
out, it was only necessary for the Magistrate to convict five licensees for operating 
without a licence. 


Pursuant to Section 16 of the Act, the Board made application to the 
Supreme Court for an injunction to restrain Valley Dairy Limited, Stinson’s 
Dairy Limited, David L. MacDonald, Victor M. Moore and Myrtle Moore, all 
of Ottawa, from operating. 


The Court gave an order to go for injunction as against Valley Dairy 
Limited and David L. MacDonald. As to Stinson’s Dairy Limited the Court 
gave them two weeks to meet the requirements for a licence, failing which the 
application for an injunction was not to be opposed. 


Stinson’s Dairy Limited filed a bond with the board and received a licence. 
FLUID MILK SALES (QUARTS) IN ONTARIO 


Average Average 
Year ' Yearly Monthly Daily 
Pegs ee 240,465,400 20,038,783 658,809 
BOS9 fee oes, 250,406,200 20,867,183 686,044 
1030) te 269,203,700 22,433,641 737,544 
NOES GLa ted SAS 290,089,400 24,174,116 794,765 
LOAF Oe 325,159,100 27,096,591 881,107 
DAA abate seit) 386,644,500 323,220,375 1,059,300 
TOAD ioe tdi las 409,964,000 34,163,666 1,121,499 
Bs et ahs an et a 432,857,000 36,071,416 1,185,909 
BORG tele 467,736,000 38,978,000 1,281,468 
[aay Peaie at ae Oa 436,459,000 36,371,583 1,195,778 
10a ee 424,100,000 35,341,666 1,161,917 
TOAD oss oe 433,005,000 36,083,750 1,186,315 


From Monthly Dairy Report, Ontario Department of Agriculture. 


COMMERCIAL SALES OF FLUID MILK, CREAM, CHOCOLATE DAIRY 
DRINK AND BUTTERMILK BY YEARS IN ONTARIO 
Chocolate Butter- 
Fluid Fluid Cream Dairy Drink Milk 
Year Quarts Sales Value Quarts Sales Value Quarts Quarts 
1947 436,459,000 66,881,000 _—-13,496,000 —-8,302,000 11,880,000 5,024,000 
1948  424.100,000 73,238,000 12,722,000 8,609,000 ~—10,988,000 4,768,000 
1949 433,005 ,000 78,076,000 12,985,000 9,134,000 11,049,000 5,410,000 
From Monthly Dairy Report, Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
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NORTHERN ONTARIO DEVELOPMENT 


Farmers and Settlers in Northern Ontario again participated in the various 
policies of the Department inaugurated several years ago to encourage and 
assist in the development of a sound and practical agriculture. 


LAND CLEARING AND BREAKING 


To encourage the clearing and breaking of land in Northern Ontario Dis- 
tricts, land owners who were bona fide farmers or settlers were offered a subsidy 
of 50% of the cost, up to a maximum of $12.00 per acre, for clearing land and 
$6.00 per acre for breaking land, providing that the subsidy was limited to a 
maximum of 10 acres of land cleared or broken during the year. No subsidy 
was granted to farmers with 80 or more acres under the plow. 


The following presents a statement showing the number of farmers assisted, 
the acreage cleared and broken, and the subsidy paid: 


Total 

Acres Subsidy Granted Subsidy 

District Total Cleared Broken Clearing Breaking Paid 
Algonia gees 82 458% 404 S: 45,907,709 2274.95. Seed oSe.03 
Cochrane _..._ 1,037. _—-5,80334 + ~—-5,230 68,135.32 31,009.72 99,145.04 
KRenorase tel S13? 747% 62714 6,915.86 3,143.50 10,059.36 
Manitoulin ___—s—‘93 61034 4241, 7,219.58 2,314.10 9,533.68 
Muskoka ___. bi: 9 57 49% 568.80 260.80 829.60 
Nipissing 97 5474 41514 6,335.39 2,432.97 8,768.36 
Parry Sound, = 22 Wary 107% 1,483.97 643.40 PAA] 
Rainy River = 242 1,851%4 1,603 19,843.90 8,927.26 2857 (1216 
Sudbury ........._ 148 7344 67234 8,636.55 3,923.16 12,559.71 
Temiskaming _. 323  2,26434 —-2,18814 26,133.12 12,595.86 38,728.98 
Thunder Bay __ 309 1,988%4 _—s«- 1,696 21,341.78 8,882.23 30,224.01 








2,494 15,189 13,418 $171,921.97 $76,407.93 $248,329.90 


Average Subsidy paid per settler for clearing ——— ~~ ____.__ $75.37 
Average Subsidy paid-per settler for breaking = 2 = " 37.45 
Average Subsidy paid per settler for clearing and breaking ___.. 99.53 
AveragevAcreage cleatedeperssettleros 234s ee 6-2/3 acres 
AveragevActeare -brokensnersSeciler se—. eee eee eee 6-1/2 acres 
Average Subsidy paid’per acre for clearitic: 222 ee $11.32 
Average Subsidy paid. per acre for breaking, ~_  e 5.69 
Average Cost per acre to farmer for clearing ~~. 27.21 
Average Cost per acre to farmer for) breaking ~. 2 13.95 


DRAINAGE AND DRAINAGE OUTLETS 


The policy of Drainage and Drainage Outlets was designed to construct 
main ditches to provide adequate outlets to carry water off farms. This neces- 
sitated, in many instances, Opening up natural water courses by clearing them 
of dead trees and debris to allow a natural flow of water off farm lands. Applica- 
tions were channelled through the Township Councils in organized Townships 
and through local School Boards in unorganized Townships. Farmers benefiting 
by the drainage outlets were required to arrange for the necessary right-of-way 
and maintain the ditches when constructed. 
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The following table gives a summarized statement of the ditches constructed 
during the past fiscal year in the various Districts of Northern Ontario and 
shows the number of farmers benefited as well as the acreage drained: 


No. Farmers Acreage 











District Linear Feet of Ditching Benefited Drained Expenditure 
Algoma 2252... 115,440 ft. or 21.86 miles 86 8,860 $ 38,534.60 
Cochrane _.._. 316,286 ft. or 59.90 miles 382 30,086 78,122.75 
je) eee . 20,507 f..or 3,88 mules 16 385 9,730.11 
Manitoulin _.. 162,971 ft. or 30.86 miles 91 11,615 47,622.81 
Miuskoen) 222) StS 753tt. or: o¢.37 miles 26 2,200 26,895.50 
Nipissing ____. _ 136,139 ft. or 25.78 miles 98 8,670 47,617.33 
Parry Sound __ . 44,943 ft. or 8.51 miles 21 2,675 20,156.14 
Rainy River —. 121,047 ft. or 22.92 miles 1 14,814 54,652.71 
Sudbury 122,010 ft. or 23.10 miles 117 11,670 40,427.43 
Temiskaming —.. 97,153 ft. or 18.40 miles 61 7,065 35,352.56 
Thunder Bay _. 14,936 ft. or 2.82 miles 17 397 3,160.10 

1,193,007 ft. or 226 miles 1,028 98,437 $402,272.04 


Advertising _. $ 253.23 
Or: 


At cost of 33.7 cents per linear foot. $402,525.27 


DRILLING OF WELLS 


Because of the difficulty of securing adequate supplies of water on farms 
in Northern Ontario Districts, a policy was established two years ago of giving 
some assistance to farmers in drilling wells on their farms. 


Under this policy the Department offered a subsidy of 50% of the cost of 
drilling wells in excess of $200.00 to bona fide farmers provided that the maximum 
assistance for a drilled well on any property did not exceed $300.00. 


A total of 122 farmers were assisted during the past year. The following 
table shows the average cost of drilling a well to the farmer, as well as the 
subsidies paid by Districts: 

Average Cost 
of Drill- Average Subsidy Total Subsidies 


No. of Setilers ing Well Paid Paid 

District Assisted to Settler to Settler to Settlers 
Aleoniawso3 to 32. 3 $296.32 $ 48.16 $ 144.47 
Cochrane ss. ea oo 40 520.13 151.09 6,043.65 
Manitonlinas2 ee ee 7 338.93 59.82 418.79 
Nipissingece te ee 9 368.87 95.55 859.92 
Parryasound y2 5. 202). b. 1 578.00 189.00 189.00 
Rainyeshivetyc- 2234 2 5 316.09 58.05 290.24 
cy SLE | a a ee alee ee a 3 $1357 273.70 821.10 
Temniskaming j-- 44 727.49 242.48 10,669.37 
a hunder bay oe Se 10 18237 189.06 1,890.62 

122 Average $587.40 Average $174.81 $21,327.16 


POTATO SPRAYING, DUSTING AND GRADING MACHINERY 


To promote improvement of potato production and marketing in Northern 
Ontario, the Department offered assistance to Co-operative Organizations in the 
form of a grant of 50% of the cost of potato grading, spraying and dusting 
machinery up to a maximum of $350.00, together with 50% of the railway freight 
charges on such equipment to destination. 


During the past year assistance was granted on one potato grader to the 
Co-operative Association at Hanmer, in the Sudbury District. 
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LIVE STOCK ASSISTANCE 


Under the Live Stock Assistance Policy, farmers have been encouraged to 
purchase more live stock from Southern Ontario to consume the great quantity 
of feed available in the District and to swell their returns from good husbandry 
practices. Assistance was granted in the form of the payment of freight on 
carload lots of live stock, and the travelling expenses of one man from Northern 
Ontario to select such live stock. 


During the past year a total of 498 head of cattle were brought in to the 
District, in which 135 farmers participated. The following table tells the story 
by Districts: 


District No. Cattle Purchased No. Farmers Participating 
ochrineyic ae Oot 2 ak 238 66 
INIPISSINOY .koe ee Ae ener coe 58 16 
Parry  SOUNC 22 te eee ae 9 3 
Bat UV soe ee ed 71 24 
“Lemmiskaming: (ee 107 ap) 
a Duntiers Baya ee ee 15 4 
498 135 


VETERINARY ASSISTANCE 


A co-operative plan with the Municipalities is carried out under an agree- 
ment between a Veterinary Agricultural Committee and a Veterinarian, under 
which the municipalities agree to contribute to a fund from which regular monthly 
payments totalling from $1,200.00 to $1,600.00 are made to the Veterinarian. 
The Ontario Department of Agriculture contributes dollar for dollar from 
$1,200.00 up to $1,600.00. 


In Kenora District the grant is $1,200.00; in Manitoulin, $1,500.00; in 
Algoma, $1,600.00; and in all other Districts the grant is $1,400.00. 


Subsidized Veterinary Units are now operating in the following Districts 
of Northern Ontario: 


District Date Established Name and Address of Veterinarian 
PRE ONE spk July 1, 1945 Dr. W. P. Brisbane, Desbarats 
COGitane. 4) oer ee December 1, 1946 Dr. J. P. Thompson, Matheson 
Kenora: a. January ho, 19450eDr, Me a riorwil a Reno 
DUC OUU fae ee October 16, 1946 Dr. S. J. Morrison, Gore Bay 
DISKO A tae eee June 16, 1947 Dr. W. C. Stiles, Bracebridge 


Patty. SOUND 5 ee June 1, 1949 Dr. A. P. Christie, Burks Falls 
IAIN STV ER! oe ee June 1, 1946 Dr. W. L. Hill, Fort Frances 

‘wemliskaming: April 8, 1946 Dr. F. C. Nelson, New Liskeard 
Mn CerH ay 2 eee Pa eed fel: 1, 1948 Dr. R. I. Sinclair, Fort Wililam 


This plan provides an excellent service for live stock owners at reasonable 
schedule of fees set out in the Agreement, and the plan is filling a long-felt need 
in Northern Ontario. 


FREIGHT ASSISTANCE ON NORTHERN GROWN SEED POTATOES 


To provide assistance to farmers in Northern Ontario in the marketing of 
Foundation, Foundation “A” or Certified grade seed potatoes, and likewise to 
encourage the use of Northern grown seed potatoes by farmers in Southern On- 
tario, the Department instituted a policy of paying 50% of the freight on car- 
load lots of such seed from any section in Northern Ontario north of North Bay, 
to any point in Ontario where seed potatoes were required. ‘This assistance 
was offered only on seed potatoes purchased by a grower or group of farmers. 


iP 
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During the past year assistance was granted on three carloads of seed 
potatoes shipped from the Cochrane District to the Sudbury Crop Improvement 
Association ; the Durham County 500-Bushel Club; and the North Simcoe Seed 
Potato Growers’ Association. 


SPECIAL GRANTS TO CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 
AND COMMUNITY HALLS 


During the past year special grants were given to certain Co-operative 
Organizations to assist them in becoming properly established to serve the 
farmers. In a few instances grants were given to assist in the building of 
Community Halls in unorganized districts where the Community Halls’ Act 
does not apply: and in one case a grant was given to drill a well on a demon- 
stration basis. 


The grants given during the past year are listed below: 


District Name of Organization Amount of Grant 
Cochrane Hearst Farmers’ Co-operative, Hearst —___. $ 5,000.00 
Community Hall, Township of Tisdale, 
Sout, OFCUDING We EG Sula bike eieaeaee ae 5,000.00 
Digging Well at R. C. Union Separate School, 
Moonbeam ___..- Ae tbe Ge Lhe a Ey Oe eee ie 300.00 
Kenora Community Hall, Amesdale Women’s Institute, 
Pree Ua mete ey ee 500.00 
Community Hall, Redditt Women’s Institute, 
a es 500.00 
Community Hall, $.S. No. 1, Village of Hudson _ 2,000.00 
Sudbury Co-operative de Hanmer, Hanmer -_................... 10,000.00 


SPECIAL GRANTS TO OTHER BRANCHES OF THE ONTARIO 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural Societies 

Special grants not provided in the estimates were given to local Agricultural 
Societies to assist them to function and enlarge their educational programmes 
in Districts and areas where the population is sparse. 


These grants during the past year amounted to $3,753.00. 


Women’s Institute Branch and Home Economics Service 


Because of the cost of travel to Convention Areas in various Districts of 
Northern Ontario, and the importance of the conventions from an educational 
viewpoint, arrangements were made to pay the transportation expenses of one 
official delegate from each Branch of Women’s Institutes in Northern Ontario 
to the area convention. 


This has been not only greatly appreciated by the Northern Ontario 
Branches, but it has strengthened the Women’s Institute organization and 
enlarged their programme. 


These travelling expenses during the past year amounted to $1,101.65. 
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ONTARIO FARM SERVICE FORCE 


The work of the Ontario Farm Service Force is divided into six different 
departments, namely (1) Individual Placements, (2) Family Placements, 
(3) Day-by-Day Work at West Toronto, (4) Farm Commando Work at Chatham 
and Stratford, (5) Ontario Farm Service Force Camps, (6) Reception, distribu- 
tion, and supervision of Western and Eastern Harvesters in Ottawa. 


1. Individual Placements: 


During the year there have been placed on individual farms 800 boys and 
men and 15 girls. Married couples number of placements 50, number of people 
placed 150, 


These placements, as in former years, have been very well spread through- 
out forty counties in Ontario. The biggest proportion of them, of course, are 
in Central Ontario. These individual placements range from two or three months 
to year round placements. Many of them become permanent placements on the 
farm and in recent years we have been getting applications from some of them 
for help such as they were when we first placed them. 


2. Family Placements: 


During the year fifty married couples or families were placed in year round 
employment mostly in separate houses. These families this year have been 
mostly Canadian, but now and then we have British families referred to us by 
the Canadian National Railways and the National Employment Service. 


3. Day-by-Day Work — West Toronto: 


1949 is the ninth consecutive year during which we have operated this 
Day-by-Day service. It is a service to the truck farmers and fruit growers 
located in the area west of Toronto within a radius of 15 or 20 miles. This 
work has steadily grown in extent, scope and efficiency. It reached its peak 
in 1948, but due to the weather conditions the demand has only been half what 
it was in 1948. The work usually starts about April 1st and closes about the 
_ second Saturday in November. Every morning except Sunday, an officer is 
in charge of the work at the corner of Bloor and Jane Streets. The officer is 
there for one or two hours in the morning, depending on the crop season. We 
usually start the service when there is a demand for at least 15 workers. The 
number supplied usually reaches its peak during the strawberry season. This 
year because of the weather conditions there was less than half the demand 
for strawberry pickers than we had in 1948. Usually the end of the season sees 
about 40 workers going out each morning. By that time they are pretty well 
settled in with some particular grower and as these growers continue to pick 
up the same workers each morning, we consider that the services of our officer 
are no longer required for distribution. The operation of this service is under 
a Committee of the growers who work along with our placement officer. 


The extent of the work can be quickly seen by the following figures: 
Season April 1st to November 12th. 
Number of Growers registered, 128. Number served, 112. 








Workers registered— Number who worked— 
Girls and women ........ 756 Girls and women __... 502 
BOVS atid eMien age 1,339 Boys and men —..._... 867 
2,095 1,369 


Total number of days’ work April 1st to November 12th, 10,304. 
Biggest day, 43 growers — 263 workers. 
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The insurance of workers plan which was introduced in 1946 is once again 
in operation this year. This insures the growers and Government against 
employers’ liability and the workers for accident insurance. The advance 
premium of $250.00 is paid by the Government and at the end of the season 
the balance is paid on the basis of 3.16c per worker per day. The growers 
pay an advance premium of $1.00 or $2.00 each when they register in the Spring. 
These amounts are paid according as they have received less than 100 days’ 
service or over 100 days’ service during the previous season. This insurance 
covers liability of individual growers and the Ontario Farm Service Force to 
the extent of $50,000 for single accident and $100,000 for a multiple accident. 
It also covers doctor, hospitals, etc., up to $500.00 for a single case. These 
terms have been worked out in consultation with the Ontario Government 
Insurance Advisory Committee. By operating the above plan, the growers 
pay the full premium for the insurance. This premium this year will probably 
amount to $350.00 or $375.00. 


4. Farm Commando Work: 


This type of work seems to be gradually disappearing, but there is still 
some of it being done in Kent County in co-operation with the Kent County 
Federation of Agriculture which usually operates from June 15th to September 
15th. So far this year we have had no definite report from them, but usually 
around 100 farmers are served and the number of days’ work is in the neighbour- 
hood of 5,000. 


There is also a little work done in co-operation with the National Employ- 
ment Service office and Department of Agriculture office in Stratford. 


5. Ontario Farm Service Force Camps: 


Starting in 1947 these Farm Service Force camps are now organized on a 
different basis from the war years. Our first move was to organize 14 Farm 
Labour Co-operatives which are made up of from 12 to 40 or 50 farmers each 
of whom hold two or more shares at $60.00 each in the Co-operative. 


All of them are properly organized and have Charters to carry on the work. 
Under these Farm Labour Co-operatives and a number of Private Growers who 
have a business large enough to employ from 10 to 150 workers during the peak 
season, we had 13 Co-operative camps for girls which housed 1,170 girls during 
1949 and eight Private camps for girls which housed 277 girls. We had four Co- 
operative camps for men and boys which housed 363 workers and we had seven 
Private camps for men and boys which housed 201. In addition to that, we 
placed in two of the above private camps 11 married couples during the peak 
harvest season. 


Summary of camps: 


17 Co-operative camps. 
15 Private camps. 
432 Farmers served through the camps. 


Duration of camps: 


1 ran for 6 months. 
4 4y, 

3 4 

8 3Y, 

5 a 

3 2” 

Hs 2 

a 1Y 

2 1 
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The total housing capacity of all of the camps at any one time is 1,729. 
2,033 different workers were accommodated in the camps during 1949. 


1949 was year of short crops in some places which reduced the demands. 
e.g. Huttonville in 1948 had a camp of 75 girls, in 1949 they never passed 35. 
Dixie in 1948 had 50, in 1949 13; Waterford in 1948 had 40, in 1949 15 to 20. 


These workers were recruited from 35 high schools and continuation schools, 
63 collegiates and technical schools, colleges and universities, eight private schools 
14 places outside of Ontario including Quebec, Maritimes, Western Canada, the 
United States and France. 


This service has eased the general labour situation in every district where 
we operated. 500 more could have been used this year if we had been able to 
secure them at the time they were needed. 


Four of these Farm Labour Co-operatives operate two camps, one for the 
girls at the beginning of the season and the other for men and boys in the Fall 
season. 


In the matter of construction of new camps there were 17 completed in 
1948. During the season 1949 there were two completed, one at Vineland and the 
other at Stamford, in Niagara Township near Niagara Falls. The Government 
shared in the construction cost of the camp up to $50.00 for each worker 
accommodated in the camp. If the cost exceeded that amount the Co-operative 
carried the balance. 


The Farm Labour Co-operatives are responsible for repairs, maintenance, 
improvements, landscaping, etc. They are also responsible for operating costs 
covering fuel, light, power, food, ice, laundry, sanitation, etc. To help meet 
these costs the board money is paid into their account. 


The camp staff have been hired by the National Council Y.W.C.A., and 
the Government advances the money to pay their salaries. Camp mothers, 
directors and labour-secretaries are paid by the Government and cooks and 
camp assistants by the Farm Labour Co-operatives. 


National Council Y.W.C.A. 


We acknowledge herewith the great debt owed to the National Council 
Y.W.C.A. for the splendid service they have rendered the Ontario Farm Service 
Force Camps. They have been responsible for nutrition, housekeeping, discipline, 
recreation, health, etc. Without them we do not believe the camps can: be © 
successfully carried on. Their knowledge, experience and skill in this field of 
young women cannot be equalled by any other organization. We are also sure 
that the fact they are in the movement helps us to secure a superior type of 
woman for camp mothers and cooks, and in the type of camp mothers lies the 
success or failure of the camp work. 


6. Western and Eastern Harvesters 


Our placement officer in Ottawa again this year met the Harvesters at the 
station, collected their certificates, reticketed them to other points and notified 
Agricultural Representatives and Employment Service Managers of their alloca- 
tion, and performed many other services of supervision up to the time that they 
were started off on their way home again. 


When the Ontario Farm Service Force was organized in 1940 many of the 
features now connected with the movement were not in the picture at all. We 
spent three or four weeks trying to find some insurance plan that would cover 
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all our workers, but it was not until two or three years later that we first were 
able to secure group insurance that covered girls and boys on the way to their 
work in cars or trucks, on the farm during the work period and in cars or trucks 
on their way back to their point of origin. This principle has now been applied 
to all our camps and to our day-by-day service. How much money this has 
saved the Government is hard to measure. One girl in our first year, before we 
had this insurance cost us $675.00. One case at our West Toronto work last 
year cost the insurance company $500.00 for medical and hospital service. 


Health Insurance 


The Health Insurance Plan now in operation is paid for by a contribution 
from every boy and girl and staff member in the camp of 10c a week. This 
fund takes care of ordinary minor sicknesses and we find that this payment 
takes care of doctors and some hospital work, including X-rays. The fund now 
on hand is about $300.00 better off than it was last year at this time and there 
is between $1,200.00 and $1,300.00 in the Health Insurance Plan account. 


Unemployment Insurance 


During the first year or two of operation of our camps girls and boys had 
to pay their full board whether they were working or not. This produced 
hardships in many cases and at the suggestion of one our fruit growers there 
was instituted a fund that we called an Unemployment Insurance Fund. This 
fund guaranteed the workers a minimum week’s wage of $9.60 or 32 hours work 
during each and every week before they would be liable for the payment of 
full board. If they received less than the above then a proportion of their 
board was paid out of the Unemployment Insurance Fund. While this plan 
so far as the fund is concerned is no longer in operation, the principle still is 
applied in that when a worker receives less than the above minimum they 
pay in board money proportionately less. 


Recreation 


Recognizing the importance of recreation for our workers there has been 
worked out in practically every camp some method for them to get to and 
from neighbouring towns and cities, swimming holes, picnic grounds, etc. In 
one case we were instrumental in having established a regular bus service from 
near the camp to a town about nine miles away. 


The Farm Labour Co-operatives are becoming increasingly more active 
in their activities besides the housing of their help. Some of them have pur- 
chased baskets, boxes and other containers, oil, feed, agricultural machinery, 
etc. Two or three of them have spent large sums of money to improve their 
camp, put in hardwood floors and ceilings in their dining, and recreation rooms 
and are now using these buildings regularly as community centres for the work 
of their young people. 


Health 


Health supervision is organized under a properly qualified nurse who at 
the beginning of the season makes arrangements with the local doctor to be 
called in where their services are required and works out with them the method 
whereby their accounts are to be handled and how they are to deal with the 
boys and girls sent to them. The extent of the work done under this service 
may be seen by the following figures: 
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In 14 co-operative and nine Private Camps running in total 378 weeks the 
report is as follows: 
Cases of illnesses and accident — 1,602. 
Total days lost — 526%. 
Doctors’ visits — 290. 
Hospitalized — 14. 
Paid for by Co-operative insurance — seven. 
Paid for by individuals — seven. 
X-rays — four paid for by Co-operative and one by individual. 


Board Account 


It is interesting to note that only in two camps is there a definite deficit 
on food account and both of these are less than $75.00. In all other cases there 
is a credit balance running from $225.00 upwards. 
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STATISTICS AND PUBLICATIONS BRANCH 


The Statistics and Publications Branch is charged with the responsibility 
of printing and distributing extension circulars, bulletins, and annual reports of 
the Department of Agriculture, and preparing statistics on farming operations 
in co-operation with the Agricultural Division of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa. 


Agricultural statistics are prepared relating to all phases of the industry 
principally by the use of mailed questionnaires. The Agricultural Rep- 
resentatives supply up-to-date monthly information on farming conditions in 
their respective localities, and a large body of farm correspondents provide 
monthly data on prices received for agricultural products at the farm and on 
the condition of crops and live stock. Very great attention was given by the 
staff of the Statistics and Publications Branch to the compilation and distribu- 
tion of detailed statistics on agricultural operations during the year. Approxi- 
mately 60,000 individual schedules were received from farmers, dairies, cream- 
erles, cheese factories, and processing plants, as a basis for the preparation of 
estimates on farm production. The rural school teachers of Ontario provided 
excellent co-operation in distributing and returning cards for both the June 
and December Survey of crops and live stock. 


Weekly, monthly, and annual statistics are prepared relating to the many 
different phases of agricultural activity and the published information provides 
opportunity for studying the changing trends in farming conditions. Much 
of the statistical data has been prepared continuously for a considerable number 
of years, with some series of information, such as crop acreages, live stock num- 
bers, and annual value crops and live stock, dating back to 1882. Other data 
relating to the production and marketing of farm products, such as the produc- 
tion of fruit and vegetable crops, production of dairy products, and the sale of 
fluid milk and cream, have been inaugurated more recently. 


For the convenience of the public, statistical data is grouped together and 
published promptly in the following Reports, which are distributed to any 
interested person free of charge: 


The Monthly Crop Report containing the latest available information on 
field crop and live stock production, current prices received by farmers for agri- 
cultural products, weather data, and other pertinent and timely information. 


The Monthly Dairy Report containing statistics covering the entire field 
of milk production — manufacture, distribution, stocks and prices. The record 
of purchases and sales of fluid milk given in this Report has been useful in 
permitting analysis to be made of this important branch of the dairy industry. 


The Seasonal Fruit and Vegetable Report giving a great deal of detailed 
material on these crops is prepared by the Ontario Fruit and Vegetable Sta- 
tistics Committee, which is composed of both Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ment officials. 


The Annual Statistics Report shows, by county division, the acreage, 
production and value of field crops; the number and value of each class of 
live stock; the number and amount of chattel mortgages outstanding; detailed 
weather information; and has a valuable yearly summary of statistics from 
1882 to date. 


Over 600,000 publications dealing with agricultural subjects were published 
during the current fiscal year, together with 175,000 copies of the statistical 
Reports mentioned above. 
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A list of available publications may be obtained by writing to the Statistics 
and Publications Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture, Toronto. Sup- 
plies of pamphlets are also kept on hand for local distribution by the County 
and District Agricultural Representatives, Agricultural Colleges, and Experi- 
mental Institutions, functioning under the Ontario Department of Agriculture. 


During the fiscal year 1949, the following literature was printed: 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


No. of 
Copies 
The Report of the Minister of Agriculture —..___-..___. 1,650 
AgricuituralsSouleticss 2 ee 5 ere ere re eee cae 3,300 
Entoniologicalt Society te ee ee ee 2,000 
Horticultural Experiment Station, Vineland Station 
(1947248 Walsh Deere ke). he dl fee eee 10,600 
Horticultural sSacietiesy : Se ee ee 3,300 
Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental Farm ___ 3,000 
Ontario..Crop Improvement. Associationgs =. = 15,000 
Ontario, Veterinary.« College i ee 2,000 
Staltion onrolmenc. 60atd <2. ee ee 2,400 
SEALISEICSEIREDOTU TOT. L005 cece ee ee 3,000 
BULLETINS 
Serial 
No. 
370 Testing Milk, Cream and Dairy By-Products ____... 5,000 
A409 -« Weeds. Of. On tariOue eee Se ee eee 20,000 
414, Caponsisand sow iG: Ganonize sn 2. ee 2,000 
429 Bee Diseases and Pests of the Apiary —._._______- 10,000 
452" Harvesting andsstormie Ol at; Orn, a 10,000 
455 Emergency Hay and Pasture Crops for Ontario 15,000 
463 Soil Management and Fertilizer Use 25,000 
466 ¢ “Saladsothe - Years oun geen ee ee ee 20,000 
AGT, TNOZEI cb OOS ree ne oe rr ei ee erage 80,000 
468 Canning Ontario’s Fruits and Vegetables _...-.._. 30,000 
469° (Better: Ontario (Pastures: 2 ee ee 30,000 
470. Your Moneys, Worthein- bode... ee 20,000 
471° Rural Sewage lisse eee eg 20,000 
472) “Lables Ldmmips (hula udbas mee eee ee 10,000 
473° Raspbery-and Blackberrny Culture, 2 15,000 
474 The Soybean as a Grain Crop in Ontario --___-.__- 10,000 
475. Small brits: for. theslome.(sa1dene see 10,000 
EXTENSION CIRCULARS 
Serial 
No. 
75: »Chemical (Weed: Control ie 5a fee ee ee che 10,000 
7ope Municipals Weed: COntvo) ee 5,000 
(OU spraying COT: <a. ot ee ee ee 5,000 
77 The Delectable Canadian Rutabaga (Recipes) —_._. 10,000 
73. (Guidesto Gullings Hens: yart..2 eon te coe ee 100,000 
79. Goods Schooh Lunches’ 224 2<\..P ee a eee 30,000 
ThevAthc of. Pruning. 2072 te oS. ee 5,000 
Phe arth wAnswersa back a. ee ee ee 30,000 
DOH SOurveveor Grenvillen( OUNtY 2 eee 3,000 
Vegetable Garden Requirements —....... 20,000 


Weeds-Gontroli Act tera eee ie Na Pen 2,500 
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WOMEN’S INSTITUTE BRANCH 
AND HOME ECONOMICS SERVICE 


GENERAL 

Membership 

Number of Senior Women’s Institutes in Ontario, March 31, 1950 1,368 
Number of Junior Women’s Institutes in Ontario, March 31, 1950 81 
Total number of Women’s Institutes in Ontario, March 31, 1950 1,449 
ea 47,250 
Pees, AG Peuethulied eld Pall i belts 9a U1 c\ ge 51 
Seti tesmie -ineatizer| Cuming nenyearie lt oe © 4 
Piet eeemot-OaceU curiae Vear o- 2 1 


Of the Institutes organized 15 were Junior and 36 were Senior. 
Three Junior Institutes changed to Senior Institutes. 


The newly-organized Institutes were: 


Brant North —Tranquility 

Bruce East —Brucedale 

Dufferin South —Hockley Valley 

Dundas —Colquhoun 

Durham East —Hope Township Junior 

Grey Centre —Blantyre, Proton Junior 

Grey North —Briar Hill, Owen Sound Junior 

Haldimand West —Garnet 

Halton —Brookville Junior 

Hastings East —Foxboro. 

Hastings North —Hungerford Junior 

Kent East —Clachan Junior 

Lambton Centre —Brooke Junior, Froomfield 

Lambton North —Euphemia Junior, Oakdale 

Lambton South —Plympton Township Junior, Sarnia Township Junior 

Leeds —Seeley’s Bay 

Lincoln —Grace Community 

Middlesex East —Wellburn 

Middlesex West —Glencoe Junior 

Ontario North —Atherley 

Oxford North —East Nissouri (Kintore) Junior 

Perth North —Donegal, Listowel Junior, Mount Pleasant, 
| Wallace Goodwill 

Peterborough —Brookdale, Selwyn 

Renfrew North — Mackey 

Renfrew South —Stewartville 

Simcoe Centre —Silver Maple 

Simcoe East —Warminster 

Wellington North —Beehive 

Algoma North Shore —Echo Valley 

Cochrane North —Hunta 

Kenora —Camp Robinson, Ear Falls 

Muskoka North —Hekkla 

Nipissing —Chisholm Junior, Calvin-Bonfield Junior 


Parry Sound South —Maple Island 
Sudbury —Naughton, Chelmsford, North Star 


Thunder Bay —Red Rock, The McGregor, Macdiarmid 
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Institutes which re-organized were: 


Kent East 
Renfrew North 


Parry Sound South 


Sudbury 


—Palmyra 
—Lake Dore 
—Sundridge 
—Westree 


Institutes which disbanded were: 


Lambton North 


Institutes becoming 
Kent East 
Ontario South 
Welland 


—Watford 


Senior Institutes were: 
—Rural Ridgetown Junior 
—Brechin 
—Bowen Road Junior 


District Annual Meetings and Conventions 


eNO a 


In May and June 1949 annual meetings were held in 100 districts with 
representatives from 1,378 Institutes (95.1%) and a total attendance of 11,458. 
Nine new districts were established as a result of the re-division of districts 
and subdivisions (one in 1948, eight in 1949). 


Thirteen area conventions were held in the fall of 1949 with an attendance 
of 5,300. One new area was established (Lambton, Essex and Kent); one area 
enlarged (Manitoulin, Sudbury and Algoma) and the Manitoulin Convention 
was changed to a Manitoulin conference. 


The Women’s Institute Branch and Home Economics Service was repre- 


sented at all annual 


Legtslative Grants 


meetings and at all conventions. 


To districts $4,142.50; to Institutes $2,166.00; to convention areas $265.00; 


total $6,573.50. 


Literature Printed 


Ontario Standing Committees and Their Function 
Being Well Dressed and Well Groomed 
Branch Minute Books 
District Minute Books 


How Many Vegetables Did You Eat Today? _..____ 


County Honour Certificates 
Provincial Honour Certificates 
Home Table Service and Table Manners 
Fun With Flowers 
The Club Girl Entertains 


Cottons May 


Annual Statement of Institute 


Be Suark 


Report of Meetitig’ lornis)s 2252 ee : 


Fall and Winter Home and Country 
Co-operative Programme 


Co-operative 


Let’s Cook It Right 


Oven Meals 


Programme Application Forms 


Literature Mimeographed 


Song Sheets 


Kitchen Plans 


Slip Covers 
Frozen Foods 


Number of 


copies 
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Bg dete Sg 6 eS 2.200 
Pee eee a ee 1,550 
Se ese 8 tice Lic) NTT AU TT LS So es 50 
te ER 0 200 
SN UAE SS a A oo Eee 2,600 
ee et 300 
apni eRe nes Ber 4,400 
ee re ee ee 900 
PN a Ve Sa, ob lal US i 520 
Si PUPS Pe se 8) anol al ie bal a ee ei 1,750 
EE! SIS a 6,800 
EE TS STO aye ett A WO Yc I Se cr 1,060 
plat ly cueroce eke. sous (les «diel lll RRA Se eh an ia 610 
Eee is Os OTe Ce Oe is | a ae ea 1,250 
SU noe oa a oS 500 
el alist (a eee ee eA Oe SESS 1,000 
HT ETSI TESTE, 0s cc 2,500 
NSD A CCST ho hen oneal aa a a ee 750 
SDS, OMS UCe poms 2 ville Sell lo SA ee 1,200 


FEDERATED WOMEN’S INSTITUTES OF ONTARIO 


The Provincial Board held two meetings, one at the Royal York Hotel 
November 1949 and the other at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, in 
May. Mrs. Futcher was re-elected provincial president and Mrs. J. H. 
McCulloch re-appointed provincial secretary-treasurer. 


The Treasurer’s annual statement showed receipts $26,270.39, total expen- 
ditures $14,138.58, leaving a balance on hand in general funds $7,957.96 and 
in the Ontario Women’s Institute Scholarship Fund $4,187.53 plus two $50.00 
Victory Bonds ($4,287.53). 


Provincial Women’s Institute Conferences were successfully initiated in 
May 1949 when delegates from the areas, districts and branches came together 
at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, for discussion of current problems 
and the pooling of ideas for future activities. 


A Summer Holiday for members was held the second week in July. 


To encourage Junior Homemaking Club Work an Ontario Women’s Institute 
Scholarship Fund for Junior Institutes and Homemaking Club girls was estab- 
lished. A goal of $25,000.00 has been set for this. These scholarships will give 
the girls the privilege of taking a short course in the subject of their choice at 
University or Agricultural Centres. 


To take care of the rising costs of administration the annual membership 
fee was raised from 25 to 50 cents. 


The number of provincial board directors has been increased from 22 to 
29 directors. 


Affiliations 


The Federated Women’s Institutes of Ontario are constituent members of 
the Federated Women’s Institutes of Canada and the Associated Country Women 
of the World. They are affiliated with the Ontario Federation of Agriculture. 


Letter Friends 


To establish closer bonds of friendship and understanding between Ontario 
Women’s Institutes and other constituent groups of the Associated Country 
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Women of the World the following new letter friends were contacted: England 
20, Scotland 16, Australia 9, Holland 9, Sweden 4, United States 4. 


Friendship Links 


A scheme, started as a result of a need felt since the war, has been continued 
by Ontario Women’s Institutes. This year 82 Friendship Links were established. 


Visitors to Ontario Institutes 


Several Women’s Institute members from the British Isles have been 
entertained in the homes of our women and have attended branch, district and 
convention area meetings. 


Ontario County Farm Improvement 


At the Ontario County Farm Improvement and Soil Conservation Day, 
September 18, the Women’s Institute Branch assisted in drawing up plans for 
re-modelling the farm home and completing the kitchen. This project was 
viewed by approximately 8,000 people and 5,000 brochures on Kitchen Planning 
were distributed. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE PROGRAMME IN HOME ECONOMICS 


In planning the Co-operative Programme in Home Economics special 
emphasis was placed on the needs of the young matron. 


‘Phrough our programme we aim: 


1. To help women acquire sound and approved practices for greater home 
efficiency. 


2. To discover, stimulate and train leadership. 


3. To develop a more abundant life in our rural communities and a deeper 
appreciation of the things near at hand. 


4. To develop better, happier and more useful citizens. 


Our Women’s Institutes of Ontario are deeply interested in the maintenance 
and betterment of home life, fully realizing that “A nation cannot rise above the 
level of its homes.” 


Through our Co-operative Programme it is our aim to provide the women 
of Ontario with the type of Homemaking education which they most desire and 
which will be most helpful to them. 


District Services included: One day conferences in Care of Clothing, Per- 
sonality and Dress, Administrative Leadership; one-half day conferences in 
You and Your Citizenship, Developing Community Enterprises, Health Educa- 
tion, Household Accounting; two day training schools in Salads the Year Round; 
and five day training schools in Refinishing Your Furniture and Tailored Slip 
Covers. 


Short Courses were offered to Branch Institutes as follows: Making Clothes 
for Children, Modern Dressmaking, Home Care of the Sick, Small Loom Weaving, 
Braided Rugs, Hooked Rugs, Leather Purse Construction, Methods of Decorating 
Leather, five whole days; Leather Glove Making, Needlepoint, three successive 
whole days; Leather Slippers, Stuffed Toys, Smocking, Knitting, two successive 
whole days; Lingerie, five successive afternoons; Your Pre-School Child, How 
Your Elementary School Child Develops, Understanding Your Teen-ager, Living 
Together in the Family, four successive afternoons; The Time-Saving Kitchen, 
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three consecutive afternoons; Your Children’s Food, Let’s Cook it Right, The 
School Lunch in Your Community, Your Money’s Worth in Food, Oven Meals 
Quilts and Quilting, Furnishings of the Living Room, two consecutive after. 
noons ; Canning Ontario’s Foods, Frozen Foods, one afternoon or one evening. 


WOMEN’S INSTITUTE BRANCH AND HOME ECONOMICS SERVICE 
Staff Conferences 


One Junior conference was held in June. Two Senior conferences were 
held in the spring to discuss the Co-operative Programme for 1950-51 and to 
plan for district annual meetings. A full staff conference was held in December. 


Radio Programmes 


With the assistance of farm commentators over CBL, CFRB and other 
stations several radio interviews were given pertaining to the work of our 
Branch and the Federated Women’s Institutes of Ontario. 


Rural Night Schools 


In co-operation with the Agricultural Representatives Branch, Department 
of Agriculture and the Community Programmes Branch of the Department of 
Education, Rural Night Schools were conducted. Under the direction of the 
Women’s Institute Branch and Home Economics Service 25 Rural Night Classes 
were held in 13 centres with a total enrolment of 234 women and girls. To 
train local instructors for these courses a Refresher Course was conducted by 
Women’s Institute Branch staff members at Toronto. Courses in Refinishing of 
Furniture, Foods and Clothing were offered. 


Special Course in Simcoe North 


In co-operation with the Agricultural Representative of North Simcoe, the 
Women’s Institute Branch and Home Economics Service provided special courses 
in five different centres on consecutive days of the week for a duration of six 
weeks. Three hundred and seventy-nine women were on the roll with an average 
attendance of 237 at a total of 38 meetings. 


DISTRICT PROGRAMME 


Districts Meetings Institutes 


Topic Served Held Represented Enrolment 
ee as Ak OC) Cee hy 1 3 6 40 
Pog VAN SE lec eae 21 49 219 1,737 
Household Accounting ee 7 19 80 492 
Wot ands vous tien snie ns _ — — oe 
Developing Community Enterprises 11 22 96 706 
Health Before and After Forty 26 70 255 2,593 
What to do Until the Doctor Comes _-.------...-- 5 15 64 559 
Modern Medicines and Their Uses __-------------- 2 4 11 119 
Home vane i 6 46 48 94 
Galase the Vow Ramu ceo ee 1 + f3 28 


Administrative Leadership —----------------- 30 42 282 1,080 
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INSTITUTE SERVICES 


Short Courses 


Average 
Topic No. of Courses Enrolment Attendance 
Making Clothesfor Children: 2S. es 6 66 8 
Modempbressmaking iy <2". 0h eae ete ee 43 454 10 
Pangerie * reo es a 2 20 9 
Your Children’s Food: 254 2.3 a a 2 94 24 
Pers Cook Jt. Right) 2:0. 3 22 1,190 27 
Canning Ontario’s "Foods 20 2 ee 49 1,328 27 
The School Lunch in the Community 6 196 16 
Your Money’s Worth in, Food 2:5... 3a Te oe 23 1,086 25 
VE VAIS. 90 nan ea 38 1,666 22 
BEOZeO HONS oi 2 ae <2 ae ee 49 1,409 28 
Ounis-andOuuung 2520 er ee 14 240 17 
Leaner 2G loves real). 8a ee kd, 184 10 
ISVs his) ae det SONNE ene Mounier ili Ment SOS i, 1 LS en 18 
Fiooked Rites): cit oc Rol ee 4 7 9 
Braided” Rugs: 2... te eee ee — -— — 
UOC RIN Se cs ae aoe ee 20 281 13 
esther SUpDOrsy nccct acon 6 70 12 
Needlepoint) 20555. iit 2 ee ne ed ak ee 8 87 10 
Leather Purse Construction 22 “ue ee 3 29 9 
Décoration of Leather 4. 2 Sn a 1 9 8 
Weaving fice ee Bae a ee ce 3 332 11 
Home Carevol the Sick «2 a2. 99) 5 i eee ee 14 228 16 
The Furnishings of the Living Room 12 281 19 
The; lime-saving Kitchen 2052 ose oe ee LZ 311 19 
YGur  Fre-schooly (oud cc ae ee ee ree. 30 8 
How Your Elementary School Child Develops _... 1 14 10 
Understanding Your Teen-Ager 8 155 12 
Living Together in the Family 13 265 12 
LOAN LIBRARY 

Number of folders: sent. to Institutes jst. fGen eee 9,971 

Number of Women’s Institutes served 1,550 

Number ‘of letters with loans, 2: ¢ oi comes ees 1,550 


To assist members in the preparation of programmes 9,971 folders were sent 
out on loan for a two-week period. The following classification indicates the 
interests of the Institutes: Home Economics and Health 2,399; Miscellaneous 
1,876; Citizenship and Education 1,719; Community Activities and Public Re- 
lations 1,472; Agriculture and Canadian Industries 1,053; Women’s Institute 
769; Historical Research and Current Events 668; Resolutions 8. 


JUNIOR EXTENSION PROGRAMME IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Homemaking Clubs 


The Homemaking Club programme for girls and young women, twelve to 
twenty-six years of age is planned to give training in home economics, to provide 
an opportunity for continuous growth and development through participation 
in educational programmes, to encourage satisfaction in achievement and appre- 
ciation of rural living, to develop leaders and to promote intelligent responsible 
citizenship. 7 


The sixteen County or District Home Economists direct the Homemaking 
Club programme in their respective districts. They conduct Local Leader Train- 
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ing Schools for leaders, visit Clubs and in co-operation with leaders and members 
hold District or County Achievement Days. 








Training Schools No. of No. of Records of 
Units for Leaders Clubs Members Achievement 
Food and Nutrition Clubs 27 134 905 717 
OCCT Ta ETC ee Se echg Pea ea Od ae 42 199 1,177 903 
House Furnishing Clubs —....____ 12 73 536 451 
SE ORIMEALEL ye Pai) i cer eee AR he 19 95 801 593 
Girls’ Home Garden Clubs _----_- 53 267 1,950 1,406 
PeekeaCe tye, 208 tc ater To 12 a2 479 408 

Told ee peers tie To 165 840 5,748 4,478 


Over eight hundred club members took part in Junior Days at five Class A 
and fourteen Class B Fairs. They judged, gave reasons, demonstrated and 
placed club exhibits. 


Junior Days were held at Central Canada, Peterboro, Canadian National 
Exhibition and Western Fair. Club members attending Central Canada Exhibi- 
tion enjoyed a three day club camp with special programme, while members 
at the Canadian National Exhibition were given accommodation at a University 
Women’s residence for one night. These days afford members experience and 
training and an opportunity for fellowship with club members from many coun- 
ites. Inter-county demonstrations and inter-county club exhibits were special 
features. 


Similar Junior days were held at Belleville, Stratford, Simcoe, Teeswater, 
Erin and Owen Sound with over three hundred and fifty club members judging, 
presenting forty-two club demonstrations and placing fifty club exhibits. 


Some eighty club exhibits selected at County Achievement Days were set 
_ up at nine other Class B Fairs. 


Garden Club members displayed vegetables and flowers from Club gar- 
dens at many local fairs throughout the province. 


Leadership was given Juniors (Homemaking Clubs and Junior Institutes) 
for special programmes depicting club activities at various Class B Fairs. 


A Provincial Day to select a Clothing Team and a Food Team to represent 
Ontario at the National Contest sponsored by the Canadian Council on Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club Work was held at Macdonald Institute with thirteen counties 
sending Clothing Teams and six counties Food Teams. A Food Team was 
selected from Carleton County and a Clothing Team from Elgin County. 


Provincial Honour pins and certificates were awarded in 1949 to forty-two 
members who had completed twelve Homemaking Club Units. 


Girls’ Garden Clubs 


Nineteen hundred and fifty gardeners carried on the programme outlined 
for the Girls’ Home Garden Club, These clubs were organized in fifty-three 
counties and districts under the supervision of Agricultural Representatives 
and Home Economists. Reports indicate 90% of gardens in production and 
72.1% of gardeners completing every phase of the programme. 


Junior Institutes 


Junior Institutes, Farm Girls’ Clubs and rural young women associated 
i i iati i - te with Women’s Insti- 
with Junior Farmers’ Association continued to co-operate w 
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tutes and Junior Farmers in planning and carrying on programmes concerned 
with home and family life, agriculture, community and citizenship. They gave 
leadership in sponsoring Homemaking Clubs and with Junior Farmers held 
Field Days, Sunday Services, Amateur Entertainments, Public Speaking Courses, 
Choral Classes, Farm and Home Safety projects and a Provincial Camp. They 
attended regional Junior Farmers’ Association Conference at Kemptville Agricul- 
tural School, Haileybury and Fort William and the Annual Conference at On- 
tario Agricultural College, Guelph. 


Officers of Junior Institutes and Junior Farmers attended Officer Training 
Schools in Peterborough, Simcoe, Camilla and Ridgetown. These Schools were 
conducted as Workshops in Programme Planning. 


Special Undertakings 


Juniors continued to contribute to various causes such as Unitarian Service 
Committee and Save the Children Fund. They maintained their correspondence 
with Juniors in other lands. Everywhere they extended a welcome to people 
from other lands in their communities. These new-comers became active 
members of some Homemaking Clubs and Junior Institutes. 


Community Nutrition Course 


The Women’s Institute Branch and Home Economics Service co-operated 
with the Canadian Dietetic Association in the organization and administration 
of a post-graduate course in Community Nutrition. Each of three home economics 
graduates, who had been granted bursaries provided by the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers’ Association spent six weeks with the Women’s Institute Branch 
and Home Economics Service as part of her nine-month course. 


Co-operation with Other Organizations 


Our Branch wishes to acknowledge the assistance given so generously by 
other Branches of the Department, especially the Agricultural Representatives 
Branch, the Ontario Agricultural College and the Kemptville Agricultural School. 


The staff of the Women’s Institute Branch and Home Economics Service 
co-operated with such organizations as the Women’s Division of the Ontario 
Agricultural Societies, the Junior Farmers’ Association, the Federation of Agri- 
culture, The Canadian Council on Boys’ and Girls’ Work, the Canadian Red 
Cross Society, the Canadian Association of Consumers, the Canadian Society 
for the Control of Cancer, The Health League of Canada, The Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, The Canadian Radio Council, The Children’s Film 
Library. 


OUTLOOK 


Working with the rural women and girls of this province through Senior 
and Junior Women’s Institutes, Homemaking Clubs and other groups, the 
Women’s Institute Branch and Home Economics Service aim to maintain high 
standards for home and family life. This covers a wide field since our home 
and family life influences and is influenced by conditions in our community, 
our country and the world. Our horizons have broadened and our responsibilities 
have increased. 


In meeting the challenge of the day our women are ready for constructive 
action. Membership in the Federated Women’s Institute of Ontario is higher 
than ever before recorded and members in Junior Institutes and Homemaking 
Clubs are correspondingly high. 
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Nevertheless there are still sections of the province not reached by Institute 
work and in other sections where groups already are established many in the 
community do not receive the benefits offered. This is a challenge to our mem- 
bers and our extension workers. If we are to maintain high standards of home 
and family life in our rural communities and accept our responsibilities in the 
world community then every family in the community must be encouraged to 
work toward this goal. 


(1) A county home economist in each county, this home economist to be 
responsible for home economics extension in both senior and junior work in 
her county. 


(2) An additional service in Home Furnishings to give individual assistance 
to rural families wishing to remodel their homes. 


(3) Courses in Home Management to include economics of the household, 
conservation in the home, the purchase and use of electrical equipment, etc. 


(4) Home economics extension by radio. 
(5) Additional bulletin service. 
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PROVINCIAL ENTOMOLOGIST 


The work of the Provincial Entomologist for 1949 and 1950 was carried 
out In co-operation with the Department of Entomology, O.A.C. and W. C. 
Allan of that department assisting. 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH 


Considerable time was spent in teaching in the Department of Entomology 
and in directing and assisting with certain research work in the applied field. 


EXTENSION 


A greater proportion of time was spent on extension work than in previous 
years. Serious outbreaks of several pests in 1949 made this necessary. The 
spray service was continued, press and radio bulletins on insect control were 
prepared and the reports on insects for the Seasonal Fruit and Vegetable Report 
and the Monthly Crop Report were prepared. Insect sections in several bulletins 
were revised. 

REGULATORY DUTIES 


The Provincial Entomologist under the Director of the Ontario Fruit 
Branch was in charge of certain “plant! diseases” under the Plant Diseases Act. 


EUROPEAN CORN BORER 


Fourteen counties and three townships in one other county continued under 
the corn borer regulations. Waterloo and Wentworth counties and part of 
Middlesex discontinued inspection in 1949, Thirty-two county and township 
inspectors were appointed in the spring of 1949. Corn refuse was well cleaned 
up in these counties. A fall survey was conducted in 1949 by V. Shannon and 
L. McMullen, 3rd year O.A.C. students. This survey indicated that there was 
no difference in fall injury from corn borer in counties continuing compulsory 
clean up. As a result, in January 1950, county councils were advised to 
discontinue inspection. 

NURSERY INSPECTION 


One hundred and one nurseries were registered by the Ontario Fruit 
Branch. Four inspectors spent approximately three months in carefully inspect- 
ing these for San Jose scale and pear blight according to regulations under the 
Plant Diseases Act. San Jose scale was more prevalent than in recent years. 
Out of a total of 3,267,891 stock inspected, 1,625 infested with San Jose scale 
and 24 infested with pear blight were destroyed. No other pests of major 
importance were encountered. European pine shoot moth and tranished plant 
bug caused more damage than usual. 


NURSERY STOCK FUMIGATION 


A small amount of nursery stock for Nova Scotia was fumigated. 


SUGAR BEET NEMATODE 


C. Rose of the Ontario Fruit Branch was stationed in the sugar beet area 
in the fall of 1949 to record infestations of sugar beet nematode. None were 
found at either Jeanette’s Creek or at Glencoe, areas where they had been 
found in 1948 and in 1931 respectively. Infestations were found in the Black- 
well area but, except on a few farms and in small areas on these farms, there 
was no visible crop damage. Regulations on the movement of sugar beets from 
Blackwell were not enforced. 
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To THE HonourABLE T. L. KENNEDY, 
Minister of Agriculture 


Pir: 


I have the honour of presenting, herewith, the report of the Ontario Veter- 
inary College for the year extending from April 1, 1949 to March 31, 1950. 


The activities during the past year have been widely varied. Of special 
interest was the ceremony held on April 22 at which a portrait of the late Pro- 
_ fessor H. E. Batt was presented to the College by Year ’38, a portrait of the late 
Dr. Andrew Smith, founder of the College, was presented by Year ’23, and a 
_ landscape painting was presented by Year ’47. In addition, the Ontario Veterinary 
Association presented an illuminated address to the Honourable Minister, in 
_ gratitude for the assistance which he has rendered to the veterinary profession. 
Later in the evening, three artists from the Toronto Conservatory of Music pre- 

sented a most enjoyable musical programme. 


On July 21 and 22, a representative group of veterinarians met at the 
- Ontario Veterinary College to take part in a short refresher course and attend a 
- meeting of the Ontario Veterinary Association. The course included both small 
and large animal clinical sessions. Papers were presented on such subjects as 
canine hepatitis, mastitis, Listerdlla infection, and breeding problems. 


| The number of students enrolled at the College in September, 1949, was 
438, sixty-two per cent of whom were war veterans. At the present time, the 
faculty of the College consists of 31 permanent, four temporary, and seven part- 
time members. The staff, including the secretarial, housekeeping, and infirmary 
_ personnel, is made up of 47 permanent, 11 temporary, and seven casual help. 


The arrangement of the various departments of the College remained the 
same as during the previous year. However, the scheduled realignment of the 
_ Extension and Clinical Departments is now underway. 


ACADEMIC STAFF 


; Dr. Lionel Stevenson, registrar and assistant principal, retired in Septem- 
ber, after 23 years in the veterinary profession and 37 years of service to the 
_ agricultural industry as a whole. 


i Several additions have been made to the academic staff. Dr. J. Archibald 
_ was appointed to the staff of the Department of Small Domestic and Fur-bearing 
_ Animals; Dr. C. G. Wills joined the staff of the Department of Preventive Medi- 
‘cine and Hygiene; and Mr. B. M. McCraw, M.A., was appointed to the Depart- 
-ment of Parasitology. 


Several members of our faculty have been engaged in post-graduate studies. 
Those on leave of absence for this purpose were Dr. H. G. Downie, who is taking 
_ post-graduate work in physiology at Cornell University, and Dr. J. D. Schroder, 
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who is engaged in studies in the pathological field at the Mayo Foundation, 
Rochester, Minnesota. Dr. E. F. Pallister has continued his studies in surgery — 
under Dr. James Farquharson, at Colorado State College, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


Dr. D. A. Barnum, who was on leave of absence while taking the course in — 
Public Health and Hygiene at the School of Hygiene, University of Toronto, 
completed the course and received the Diploma in Veterinary Public Health. Dr. 
J. A. McGregor was granted leave of absence in order that he might pursue the ~ 
same course of study at the School of Hygiene. . 


_ In May, Dr. J. A. Henderson returned from a visit of seven months’ dura- _ 
tion to the South American countries of Uruguay, Paraguay, and Argentina, where — 
he studied disease problems of cattle. : 


THE UNDERGRADUATE COURSE 


In September, the first class to enrol for the new five year course in veter- — 
inary medicine was registered. The prescribed course of study now extends over — 
five academic years at the Ontario Veterinary College with a four-month period — 
of regulated internship to be taken in the interim between the fourth and fifth — 
years. 

Students who registered prior to September last continued in the four year — 
undergraduate course. | 

ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

Certain minor changes have been made in the requirements for entrance 
to the College. These changes are designed to accommodate students who are — 
completing their pre-veterinary course of studies in Grade XIII at the various — 
collegiate institutes. 


Cee en Ee eae ee 


tg a ALE 


CURRICULUM 

The five year course has an advantage over the four year course in that it. 

gives the student a more complete grounding in the basic sciences and also in the — 
clinical subjects. The first year of the course includes introductory courses in — 
the basic sciences and in the husbandries. When realignment of the curriculum — q 
has been completed, the fifth year will be devoted mainly to clinical subjects— . 
clinics in large and small animals and poultry, and clinical microscopy and patho- 4 
logy—so that the young graduate will be equipped with a more practical know-- 
ledge when he goes forth to practise his profession. 4 


Ses Bisping 


Ce 













EXTENSION SERVICES 


The marked increase in the number of specimens submitted and also in ‘ 
the demand for consultation, both in the field and at the College, has been most — 
encouraging. Following is a summary of the various activities in the diagnostic q 
services offered through the Extension Department of the College. 4 


MASTITIS % 
The total number of milk samples submitted for examination for the pre-_ 
sence of mastitis infection was 16,061. Of this number, 5,325 samples were ca 


study. A comparative study was ced: to determine the efficacy of various. : 
antibiotics—penicillin, streptomycin, bacitracin, and aureomycin—in the treat-— 


i 


ment of mastitis infection. In 29 instances where other methods of control failed 
to bring forth the desired results, autogenous vaccines were prepared and dis-— 
tributed. 
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BRUCELLOSIS 
In all, 69,683 samples of bovine blood were received and examined for 
e presence of the Brucella abortus organism. Tests were conducted on 24.462 
samples of blood withdrawn from cattle intended for export or for show purposes. 


In the calfhood vaccination programme, 174,102 doses of Strain 19 Brucella 
abortus vaccine were issued during the fiscal year, and 140,768 calves were vac- 
cinated. Two hundred and eighty veterinarians participated in the vaccination 
lan. 


During the year, testing was conducted on cattle in the Bruce Peninsula 
to determine the incidence of Bang’s disease on an area basis. This is to be fol- 
lowed by an area calfhood ‘vaccination programme with a view toward the com- 
plete eradication of the disease. 


KEMPTVILLE REGIONAL LABORATORY UNIT 
Of particular interest is the development of the regional laboratory unit at 
Kemptville, Ontario. Dr. J. R. Gallagher has co-operated with the various agricul- 
tural representatives in calfhood vaccination programmes in the eastern Ontario 
“counties of Prince Edward, Hastings, Renfrew, Grenville, and Dundas. 
= 


TEST FOR PARENTAGE 
Tests for proof of parentage have been undertaken by members of the 
Shaematological laboratory staff. Considering the intricacy of the test procedure, 
the staff of the laboratory have rendered an excellent service to cattle breeders. 


a, 


This test has been applied in the following instances: 


a 

2 (a) When a breed organization has reason to question the parentage of a 

a certain animal, blood samples from the supposed sire or sires, the dam, 

i and the offspring are taken. The offspring’s parentage may be deter- 
mined since we know that its blood contains certain factors present 
in the blood of both the dam and the sire. 


ia 
Le 
e 
is (b) When twin calves, one a male and the other a female, are born, and 
e if the blood types of the two are identical, the female will be a free- 
Be martin or non-breeder. 


L ; } . . . . 
he (c) In artificial insemination units, permanent records of the blood types 
4 of all sires are maintained. 


Z. ; POULTRY DISEASES 
2 The poultry diseases laboratory received 1,952 consignments of birds, com- 
prising a total of 4,718 specimens. 


a In addition to the diagnostic work conducted, the following biological 
products were distributed for immunization purposes: fowl pox vaccine—241,500 
doses; pigeon pox vaccine—11,100 doses; and laryngotracheitis vaccine—84,500 
doses. 

i 


In co-operation with the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories, inves- 
‘igational work was conducted in connection with immunization against laryngo- 
tracheitis and chronic infectious bronchitis. 


:. Thirty-five visits were made to farms for purposes of treatment and investi- 
gation. Twenty-one meetings were attended and six radio broadcasts made. 
Twenty pamphlets on poultry diseases were prepared for distribution. 


~l 
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SMALL DOMESTIC ANIMALS 

During the year, 1,700 dogs and cats were received for medicinal and 

surgical treatment. 
FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 

Our staff in this section of the Small Domestic and Fur-bearing Animals 
Department rendered the following services to the fur industry: 896 autopsies on 
fur-bearing animals; examination and treatment of 438 living animals, 452 com- 
plete blood examinations on experimental animals; 508 tissue sections from mink, 
foxes and chinchilla examined for evidence of pathological change; 35 blood sugar 
examinations on experimental animals; 86 examinations of a bacteriological nature; 
172 x-ray examinations. on experimental and diseased fur-bearing animals; 
examination of 102 tissue smears for the presence of inclusion bodies; and 57 
examinations of food to determine its suitability for fur-bearing animals. 3 


In addition to the diagnostic work, 61 consultations were given to ranchers 
seeking information relative to the raising of fur-bearing animals. Numerous. 
letters, giving advice on fur industry problems were sent to fur farmers and 
veterinarians, Nine articles were published in veterinary journals and fur maga- 
zines. . 


The following products were distributed to veterinarians for use in connec- 
tion with a disease prevention programme amongst fur-bearing animals; 1,150 cc. 
of autogenous bacterin and 11,250 doses of tissue vaccine. : 


Work was continued on the problem of distemper infection affecting dogs 
and fur-bearing animals. Experimental work was also conducted on cystic calculi 
in mink, Shigella infection in foxes, and fur-chewing and slobbers in chinchilla. 


fe. 


LARGE ANIMALS 

During the past fiscal year, 837 cases, including 259 horses, 272 cattle, 434 
swine, 49 sheep, and 185 field consultation cases, were treated by members of the 
clinical staff. Three hundred and sixty-two cadavers (six horses, 77 cattle, 246 
swine, and 33 sheep) were submitted for post-mortem examination. 


28 san Pray hit ob 


RESEARCH 


Studies have been made on various diseases of livestock and poultry, 
Several of these have been mentioned previously in this report. In all, 30 
were undertaken, four of which can be listed as major projects, as follows: 
infectious sranular vaginitis of cattle; (2) enterohepatitis infection ( ‘ihc 
of turkeys; (3) chronic infectious bronchitis of poultry; (4) a study of (a) variou 
antibiotics in mastitis therapy, and (b) the value of aureomycin in the treat- 
ment of certain conditions. - 


poe ees we 









Laboratory studies and field investigation on infectious granular vaginitis 
of cattle have brought forth interesting results. An organism which has been 
described as the ‘H germ’ has been isolated with great frequency from cattle in- 
fected with granular vaginitis. The transmissibility or infectious nature of this 
organism has been observed. Studies are being continued and further details will 
be available in the immediate future. a 


In connection with the research work on enterohepatitis infection (black- 
head) of turkeys, the Ontario Veterinary College obtained quantities of “Enhep- 
tin T” from Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, New York. Preliminary trials using 
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“Enheptin T” indicated that this new preparation has an effective prophylactic 
Boson against enterohepatitis infection. Details of this work, which was under 
the direction of Dr. A. A. Kingscote, head of the Department of Parasitology, 
have been published by Dr. J. K. McGregor. 


: Chronic infectious bronchitis has only recently been detected in Ontario. 
In the study of this disease, the blood of poultry was examined for the presence 
of neutralizing bodies, which indicate past and present bronchitis infection. Vac- 


-cines have been used experimentally to a limited extent, in the control of this 
type of infection. 


: Also of importance have been the field investigation of the incidence of 
liver fluke infestation in various communities of Ontario, and the testing of yac- 
-cines for prophylactic treatment of laryngotracheitis of poultry. The search for an 
agent which would effectively control infectious rhinitis of swine has been con- 
tinued. 


4 In April, a 46-acre parcel of land near Guelph, known as the Gale Farm, 
was purchased to be used as an experimental station on which to conduct research 
projects under field conditions. Blackhead infection of turkeys and breeding 
deficiency conditions of cattle were among the projects carried on at this station. 


GENERAL 
Members of the College faculty addressed meetings of Federation of Agri- 


culture groups and presented lectures at short courses in various counties. Faculty 
“members also addressed scientific gatherings and meetings of breed organizations. 


7 I should like to thank my faculty colleagues and all members of the Ontario 


‘Veterinary College staff for their hearty assistance and co-operation. They have 
worked most diligently and have given unsparingly of their time and energy. I also 


wish to express my gratitude to you, as Minister of the Department of Agriculture 


for Ontario, and to the Deputy Minister, for the kind and sympathetic considera- 


_tion shown during the past year. 





All of which is respectfully submitted. 


A. L. MacNABB, 
Guelph, Ontario, March 31, 1950. Principal. 
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SUMMARY OF FINAL EXAMINATIONS — 1949-1950 
ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE | 





Number of students ............ 413 # 
STANDING ENTIRE 
ATTAINED lsT YEAR QND YEAR SRD YEAR ATH YEAR COLLEGE 
Same STAR atch a Ga | 
lst Class Honours........ 17225) 9 ( 9.57) 21 123.89) 24 (19.05) 77 (18.64) 
2nd Class Honours....... 33 (41.25) 52 (55.32) S220) 95 (75.40) 262 (63.44) | 
Pass Standing............... 29,50) a (QUADS Ne tee ore etre. 5 ( 3.97) 27 (6.54) 
Cond. with 1 supp....... 18 (22.50) Bouse) 4 ( 3.54) Ve 2 9) 28 ( 6.78) — 
Cond. with 2 supps...... 7 Gane O10) Meant aneer Mer of 1 ed EMR co ai AN LAC CTY) 5 ( L218 
Pahl URES ue eeerse nase ok 6 ( 7.50) TM AD ORME LN citnert inte Arabae OUR In en 13 ( 3,15)4 
INE SrOtAtS uaa roe Mone ey ine teen: Le CiL OG lccee turers Wa eee ame 1( .24)4 
MOC sewers week hata 80 (100.00) 94 (100.00) 113 (100.00) 126 (100.00) 4138 (100.00) 
4 
SCHOOL AVERAGES BY SUBJECTS A 
SCHOOL 4 
SUBJECT lst YEAR QND YEAR 83RD YEAR 4TH YEAR AVERAGE 
(Five Year Course) i 
“4 
ATAUORDY eek tore rari ghan rok oro Le ia cl ane gaan tes he MA Se Gen, . 2 
Animal Husbandry................- PACH OI Meare pines, S47 MONEE won tt eae een od Heh Bik a 
Animals in Nature................-- OE RAS CSE ons et aes lees BAS AP ao ih ce eV Coe aN a 
Animab Reproductions... s: te se ee knee ROE A eee 
BACKOTIOLODY ie ieisens stink phen ete Pee armen 
Botany yy eons eis pact ae GO AB et NN a tnee | ORs Lice ae eee Ree aL oe ges 
Business Practice and 
FUT pracences Mia vio’) (cc Poy Pale eh eer Oasys 
Biochemistry.) seattle e ee LIAN Waa lpn Ma Deen E IS avait yy Pat. 
Clinical Chemistry...........0.....00 se OL ee A AL) Shan tig cones 
Chemistry (Inorganic)............. TL OO aoe eT lot a EA casa le WS en tan ae 
Chemistry (Organic)............... TOT OF SI SE tae a ee Need aa Re a a es 
Diseases of Fur-Bearing 
J NAVE 88M CMe eh eR Mg ae PLENY CMTEEN CD Vr gib Me migire MaKe LETS sO ory cana 
TDiscases OL ALOTSUS. dake) ede Mle peer 
Miseases Ol POULT YA indo.) Lao fosrte np ue uae Sates Mh i cd 80 De 
Diseases Of RuminantsS.n.3..cok eee ee eee 
Diseases of Small Animals..... 0-5 0000 etre 
Diseases of Sheep and Swine...) te O05 Cab ary ies 
MeGnoOmics..2 ses eee B4.50.c Shit asa aaa Cece Mask ee Tie hegre ae 
BMDCVOlO SVs als ot oi ee oot arts Aan OS LRG UPR ct eine Seat EN RE a A MephA | SPN 22 
BLT Listen Awe oe enantio eS 66.61 de Wi Awa thy tay Big prey OG Te ae eg, 
Feeds and Management.........00 cee see BS Sane ane heen cat 
Pood Hygiene: ....0 ki: 1 eet chi dt Speco ROB MEA CES Ce Rc te 
(ROR GUIOS RE SOE ita Re toe 5. Sg MA ace ie ma Baty 
Hygienevand Public Healthy, rte; bo a0 bade: ego 
ING IPTITIOM UC eee UGG eck ies en aes bak eg ice era ee . No eee oe 
Ostetricset ate Se chk ae ah an ak ane Oli by cea eae 
Parasitology (Entomology).............. IG uit rate aregaee ote yh ene Meta as Rone 
Parasitology (Helminthology), 2... eens AG See Ce 
PAT DOLORY Waiai eee ase ued GeTaee tase 
DATS SUCS Hy eee te csi tad ier baa, Bo PCA eae eh ee Re ie Mine iis oe keneis MEDC he a sea 
PH yVSLOLOG Veer es at ees Wee tt late OOS Mie pity a Oe te head ey 
Pharmacolocyengees tana ih STC OSA kegs Cote CAR ea ea ny ag 2 eNO) Ze 
Poultry Husbandry si os... BS Os SRE ees Baa ee eR a an Pad nag 
RAGIOIO RY ee VP tania Oak maed e 7 its venga, Us aes aa aC OOM. Ne Meera eens 
MeOrtAvle; WISE Assn: hye ts eke Nie Vel foam ey ieee 
Sear er vais or yar re eles Le ease ha Met Stak he ne 
TRHBFADCIUICS Atom Be COa ell, Sais et. NR eR le Ue aera a sneer 
WVATOLORY COPA CSS EET aed SIO ri ab 3 Sb Re ag an 
LOGOS soit see Pe tere TD Ea ye ae MASI Rte fe aut ak. ARN a 


Class Averages 67.28% 
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FIRST YEAR 
Number of Students — 80 
E STANDING ATTAINED NUMBER OF STUDENTS PERCENTAGES 
Ree PASTOR oA oe atte chal: Mel OE isnt yee nas cast oc sekcelusme cities. 17 21.25 f 
2 ond CE EET S Cat Tethys a ie El oh ch ola a ie Aa he Re 33 41.25 
SPAS ATEN yo ee | sec yaaa aoa tee, en Pate aa, Ae ee 2 2.50 
Conditioned with 1 supplemental ..........00..0..0.0.000cccccccceeseeereeees 18 22.50 
sConditioned with 2 supplementals ..........00..... eects + 5.00 
LES CSE MIRE 0 SRR rene eames ee ae See Se, alee 6 7.50 
| 80 100.00% 
> CLaAss AVERAGES BY SUBJECTS 
. Pie MOOD EES RIC yipte MeN ahh er epee crags ons pets ade ros esct pwnd tie spa sed staprast 73.07 
YN TET ISS Te REIN CUE NULSRET 8, et greece Bi fe Eg 77.84 
> ele ie Ba ee GEN Lye eka Raa SST 7S, Sle oe 69.13 
{ BOOS Ey OAL IgCaMARC Jester ees IA eR Pee ontop <f2y-rshydsnydnuctiostebverite’s srarvaasss 71.09 
3 OMS GIECANIC OF tll ses, ce sete Abd. hos) Peale cde hls cas We RLS ans 70.70 
PRONG CS wee Sy Sn rem ten? eee ak SL po 3 at, Rapeon yb esbos Nave wuds 64.50 
POSTE DIGI Meta LAI eR ee a, eh cstis cach aeivhavies vvegencandos 65.03 
aU Can Weare rhs ek I eM ee ME Ae lock aac tes ccd duniewsss once toscana 66.61 
ss ne rib rr CMa eres MIA ish h 0h synd ca aLevaecuaen oboe bony 65.33 
Sein a's Vi ih or wife hina Some SY feet ik ANE Ey ean 68.95 
Pe A ety A Rae ee ER Me PMA Oa, chic she essen -aPinc insect eadonns Gino 
Sea eSB VIRHAG HOM As LIEB FLCSUS ptt chen oa schapd Sent cyeasvedu ss aoa edaldeceinecan ee 69.43 
Number*Recistered cin Ball)2.0... kick 89 
Midsession Failures ................ foe TN) DOE Nae 5 
We bana OQ) TRY Re OIRO 4 TA Bie ee 4 
j Springel inal. Examinationy Class. ....! cic... 80 
4 3 SECOND YEAR 
- Number of Students — 94 
a” - STANDING ATTAINED NUMBER OF STUDENTS PERCENTAGES 
Ast MN eeaT OURS et ta ae RO Ro ic elcid 9 9.57 
nd PPA Cem OTORTS ein teh kL nthe Denese re, Ah a ing af eekoaee 52 55.32 
OT OETTO NL CTO SALES SCORE irs Daye al Cues cs 20 21.28 
( Conditioned with 1 supplemental Cae NE ea Ee a a 5.32 
RESET UO 2a TS Peat es 6S Rie kee thine en ee eee vi 7.45 
1 RE Py oe RE RO ee Oe ae RE: Oe ee eee RP ee 1 1.06 
94 100.00% 
Ciass AVERAGES BY SUBJECTS 
Poca Cis ta te Ag Bets Fee ait ARN I 2 1 OP Ae SEY oe Oi Rye Re oe 68.39 
BEETS NTL Pry ii BORE” Se Be Sik” MC BS RS Ses ys 7 ye ee epee eee enn Pere 74.20 
ia CEE Ue ES TIS 2 Ogi UR D9 AIRS OR Cs iae 53k oo aN Re RR or eC eB 64.91 
qi RATE 2 ae Sera sh ail May Deo eh a irre oi: Se eee eee 66.91 
: ETC RS OBES oO 0 ae aaa Detar hee ae a aoe SY CCE SPY ORE She 66,56 
MARA TIO UCT LOTNIOLO OW be said Mra ees Mey 8 he ow hic shoe e obs erbeuaen aces 63.96 
% RNC QE TS 225 oh Gale heh bo NOES Ff 5 gd Rikers 20 rae aa ne ene eae eS 61.23 
7 US TS ORES OAS iP ORE Late IRE ne RN Re OE RO SOE 64.45 
j PUAN SOC OY cee, AMEN OCU PIE ARE Yaa sks vaeen nt ade ase sq ieuter e-Reeagened) 74.87 
: 4 Gr ASSPANERAGH- OM. ALT DUBTECTS: 2.0008 oe. rsdn fecns la0Gennget se tnabobspesnaeeeevanvans 67.28 
. . 
7 / Number Registered in Fall .................eeee 104 
ss : DISTANT ATV OS ELE od Sekt Sa sais «foe - neler hee 10 
“4 ————S 
eo Spring Final Examination Class ............0..0.00 94 
SS | 3 11 
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THIRD YEAR 
Number of Students — 113 
STANDING ATTAINED NUMBER OF STUDENTS PERCENTAGES _ 
TSESG ass TH ONOUIS yee ence ek eee es ah at ap oo ae ae Zi 23.89 
Te LASS EFONIOULS Hae tates th a aes oar ee ack Lenser yeni Niece ates 82 12.5156 
Gonditidned: with’ 1°suppleméntal 10; nu... ccs eat aoe 4 : 3.54 
1138 100.00% — 
CxLass AVERAGES BY SUBJECTS “ 

BACEOTIOIO y= BT. iia ooc gece ses oedisig ae tn apetescuuh sabale. enon t duar Be Maeaies menakeiire aa unsehe Wie 68.66 

Diseases ot Fur-Bearing ‘Animals, gigs calevssapo ss) tncteeeeaelte er Ose ae are et evides 72.00 

DISOAGES, OL ELOTSES ros G oh icc odes oh cue dts hay MOL aM an ne OU SIN WR aa relnReleat eee aoe Tigo 

TPSEASES. OE POUILER Ys fo cuss Se) Noose iPhone Oa Rito Reet 71.13 

POISEHRES SOLAR UTEADIES (ohh oie coc caps ARRON ed eaedibvag. Soe ute eeeeee tee ema 74,35 
Diseases of Small Animals ykise ne cee etcetera 79.19 3 
Diseasesiol Sheep alld Swine egrets ast dence ata cuentas) Paneer tera 78.86 
Feeds and Mandgement ilu 5 a Sinst tiene Oe cr tates ova eee tapes V219 4 
INPUEEEL ORES ieee a Ne SS cies Mende ene Neeer cares ohh phere ea lc lek . 
GIDStSLEI CS yee ies Re IN MT Pe? ee te aN Dove ea ak ace rg en 78.01 i 
Parasitology (Helminthology) tir. slch ns ats das sehen orcaue stents Wy -Reny ayes soodane cates 65.46 i 
PAtHOlORY: hiss sKoeseespacdaregas tha Dee Mee phetag el ge bn Me hatolen Nes tae daane ead eeNraargae 64.51 4 
IRC 11 (0) Loy 9 ae Pen oem Cee ONG ee hs Mr iter ct ond igen eo Curent oye) ote: 70.68 4 
SV isi gah oe DRI ORM ERT OEM OREN Ce aeren umn: Ge bee tnaycs ce" 79.38 R 
GLASS AVERAGE ON. ALL SUBJECTS wicca ietin Geeta a oscar ory tener 72.68 ? 
Number Registered in Fall .......000.ci ieee 113 : 
Spring'Final Examination Classix....iit.c1negr ae TEES 
FOURTH YEAR ’ 
Number of Students — 126 a 













STANDING ATTAINED NUMBER OF STUDENTS PERCENTAGE! 
ae dg Veyi\s lb) cpp RRO nein We Ree NIL eves Marae rt Riel 8 ire SLAC Fe Bd 24 : 4 
rit Glasses GuOurs isp kal ion te ates Maltin Rae 95 75.40 — 
PASS YS ERTAGEEINS 1b pag tas seiden os Ureaancal Seba acu ean ceM ERE Mean ier, Cicer aes ece 5 3.97 ' 
Conditioned: WwithwL.supplemental acs tc. acter eae e een ete ng 1 79 4 
Conditioned with 2:supplementals).... jst. gieivcr tasked os gibtaeceete ik 79 @ 

126 100.00% 
CLAss AVERAGES BY SUBJECTS 4 
AninialseREDTOCUCHOI: “ick. bromet ctce Hea iareMD Seay eae Roe ae A 71,28 | 
BAOLCTIOLO SY Ty hea) aie bas ERR RR rina ot ie Rome re eG ge Oe 67.87 3 
Business| Peactice- and | Urspriidence 2. re ae ae een eee ee eee 70.63 @ 
IDISEASES*OT: SELOTSES oh See pct Aes Cee ree ence Ei Ae ge eS 76.45 : 
Disetisesione Remini anits. wrt Ameena Saeco RR E TA aaeaeel ie ia aa ee 72.79 A 
PISBASeS! Of, STHall ATA Als ayy ks eet eee ater ait ane gate 1) Bene pas alas 79.95 e 
BOOO uhlspione ae All watwedt ins Onecare ge Atri aiy La sone 66.87 a 
Hyeiene.andabublic: Health. suet. 8 hn te Rae a tae, St Reece arden 68.00 be 
Een ARVs) (Seagal MAAN Be ie Mai pe eh ARE Cte emir Ae MND TA oe hart BLA, «SA 72.68 ‘g 
Re portale (iseasese f7i.5.c7. 5h Tk tute geet ae eh cae a aR ee ee 69.18. 4 
TE UE SUR) Ya aA Be a RR RUE cole REGAN gh eat haa tN PNM SataY dh Yee tt Tes O'S 0. oe 68.83 7 
CATS) rh vel Late OM PE Ranh MRE an GPa ae tee Mtl Eh nc pie | TASTE 7 
WAKOLOOV rene. Meee. A he balkc Ccdeiet agai meets Whe? spiel are a et ane ee 71.90 he 
eee a 
GUASSTAVERAGE ONWALL SUBJECTS. , ue: onlin dae Wik ee eee a eee 71.62 . 
Number. Registered iniFall>. iz. 20042) 8. kon 127 & 

ates Ae Met at Me eas Amerie oe Teta hye Re 1 : 

Spring ‘Final Examination, Class... 4.3 126 
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DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY 
V. R. Brown, V.S., D.V.M. 


The efforts of this department are directed toward perfection in methods of 
teaching gross anatomy. When the theoretical and practical phases of the acade- 
mic duties have been adequately taken care of, the remaining time is devoted to 
investigational work. 


There was relief from the heavy teaching load carried by the Department 


_ of Anatomy during the previous year. The Second Year class was the only class 
_ to take work in the Department. This was because of the inauguration of the 


five year course, in which all anatomy courses are covered in the Second Year. It 
remains to be seen how satisfactory this arrangement will be.. There may be an 
advantage in taking small amounts of a subject over an extended period. Some 
consider that more lasting impressions are gained by repeated exposure. 


The staff of this department remained the same as during the previous year. 


_ Dr. J. H. Ballantyne and the writer gave the necessary lectures and supervised the 
. laboratory work. 


From time to time, anatomical specimens are prepared for other depart- 
ments. Most of these specimens are osteology preparations. The staff of this 


_ department has been frequently consulted regarding x-ray interpretations, when 


a point of morphology is questionable. This has been profitable from our point 
of view since it tends to keep one actively thinking along clinical lines. Cases 


_ considered include nearly all types of domestic animal. 


The Department assisted with courses in artificial insemination given at 


_ the College during the year. Four such courses were given—fewer than during 





the fiscal year 1948-49. It has been a pleasure to assist in this work. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission has provided an electrocutor for 
the euthanasia of domestic animals, the prime purpose being to determine the 


least amount of electric energy dangerous to cattle. It has been possible to collect 


some data on other animals, but so far, cattle have not been available for this 


project. Perhaps in the not too distant future, some provision may be made for 
_ this work. 


The Poultry Marketing Branch of the Federal Department of Agriculture 


has been supplied with sagittal sections of chickens mounted in plastic. The 


purpose of these was to demonstrate the position of the arteries and veins in the 


area where the birds are bled at killing time. The specimens also show the posi- 


tion of the viscera. It is anticipated that this will give the person dressing fowl 


_a better understanding of the procedure. 


Some difficulties have been encountered in plastic embedding. Some of 


these have been solved but others will require further consideration. If it were 
possible to mount tissues in plastic, this would be the ideal method of preparing 


museum specimens. Using the plastic material available, the variable nature of 


the reaction makes it impossible to predict the outcome. Undoubtedly there is 


one type of plastic that would answer all demands if it could be found. 


During the winter, considerable work was done tracing the arteries, veins 
and nerves and studying the heart of an ectopia cordis case. This animal, a heifer, 
was allowed to live to nearly three years of age. She was in apparently good phy- 
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sical condition, but because she would not conceive it was decided to destroy her 
and study the arrangement of the heart and blood vessels. A complete description 
of this case will be found on page 97. ° 


In the early spring, a filly was brought to the College for examination and 
possible treatment. This animal lacked a tail and had no external opening from the 
bowel or urogenital tract. It was destroyed and carefully dissected and studied. 
This case is reported on page 109. 


SECTION OF HISTOLOGY, EMBRYOLOGY AND GENETICS 
J. P. W. Gilman, B.V.Sc. 


Throughout the past year, the personnel of this section have been primar-— 
ily concerned with teaching duties. However, considerable progress has also been 
made with regard to the several investigational projects commenced and reported _ 
in the Report of the Ontario Veterinary College for 1948. In addition, two new 
projects have been undertaken and extension services in the field of applied gene-_ 
tics have been considerably extended. j 


That we have been able to make this progress, despite the temporary 
absence of one of our two permanent faculty members, has been to a considerable 
degree due to the unfailing endeavour of our permanent technician, Miss Ruth 
Saison. The aid given during the summer months by two full-time student assis- 
tants and during the academic year by three part-time student assistants has also 
proved invaluable, as all of these helpers have worked both diligently and effici- 
ently. | 

TEACHING 


Unfortunately, in June, 1949, Dr. B. J. McSherry was transferred to the. 
Department of Pathology to take the place of Dr. J. D. Schroder during the latter's 
leave of absence, and was consequently lost to us for the academic year 1949-1950. 
This move naturally impeded the progress made in fields other than teaching. In 
the latter sphere it was possible to render adequate service only because of the fact 
that Histology was not taught during the past year, as a result of the reorganization: 
of the curriculum concomitant with the change-over from a four to a five yea 
undergraduate course in veterinary medicine at this institution. E 


These changes made it possible for a single instructor to handle the teaching 
load in the remaining two subjects (see Table I). However, it should be pointed | 
out that the handling of laboratory exercises, involving the use of the microscope 
by 40 or more students hitherto unacquainted with the instrument, without thes 
aid of either assistants or demonstrators, is not entirely satisfactory. 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF HOURS DEVOTED TO EACH SUBJECT 





HOURS PER STUDENT TOTAL TEACHING HOURS 


SUBJECT TERM LECTURE LABORATORY TOTAL GIVEN BY INSTRUCTOR 
ee ee 
Embryology............... Spring 26 60* 86 146 e 

. Fall 22 aft Bs 
OnGtiGse eRe Goring 6 fae 48 48 a 
ees Mas eae RMIT ULI Ta eT 

PROT AD Ge shebhs Aoee ohne hm IRN NTRS oli b Ag Uy arate tae 194 oa 





* Laboratory periods taken in two sections. 
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Embryology 


The teaching time allotted to this course has been increased in the new 
five year curriculum from approximately 44 to 86 hours. Although this increase 
allows for a broadening of the subject matter presented, the apparent gain is 
greatly restricted by the fact that the student, in the first year of his five year 
course, has had no instruction in anatomy whatsoever, and is not, by the com- 
mencement of the spring term, familiar with the microscope, or the concept of the 
cellular organization of the mammalian body. As a result of this lack of prere- 
quisites to embryology, it was found necessary to devote a considerable portion 
of the additional time granted to introductory lectures and laboratory exercises 
in these fundamentals. 


More pig embryology slides, specimens and charts have been added to our 
class laboratory materials, in addition to several new models of stages in the 
development of the chick. Several practical laboratory tests were given at inter- 
vals during the course in embryology, and the standings obtained were incor- 
porated into the final grading of the student. This practice has been found emin- 
ently satisfactory and is being encouraged by this section in all of our laboratory 
subjects. 


Genetics 


The course in genetics was made up essentially of lectures, supplemented 
with classroom and field demonstrations. During the fall term, 20 hours were 
devoted to a study of formal genetics. The remaining 26 hours, during the spring 
term, were utilized for discussing aspects of applied genetics of particular interest 
to the veterinarian. Special attention was paid to such problems as (1) practical 
advantages and limitations of various animal breeding plans, (2) the role of 


heredity in infertility in domestic animals, (3) inherent disease resistance, (4) bio- 


_ chemical mutations and variations in micro-organisms, and (5) immuno-genetics. 


: 


In this latter field, some lectures were given by Mr. R. Humble of the Department 
of Extension in connection with parenthood testing in cattle and haemolytic icterus 
in foals. 


During the past year, much time and thought was devoted to reorganizing 
this course for its third consecutive year of presentation. Much demonstration 
material has been collected and was utilized to compensate for the lack of labora- 
tory time available. In this regard, the two mouse colonies maintained by this 
section, as well as the museum specimens that are gradually being acquired, 
proved extremely useful. | 


| INVESTIGATIONAL WORK 
One of the three projects in thé field of developmental genetics reported 
in the Report of the Ontario Veterinary College for 1948, namely the problem of 
rhinitis in swine, was brought to a close. A full account of this work has been 
published elsewhere.* The remaining two projects reported at that time are still . 
under study. 


Two new projects were started during the past year. One of these, a joint 
project in co-operation with the Nutrition Department of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, has been underway for a considerable portion of the year. The other is 
still in the organizational stage. Each of these projects will be discussed separately 
on the following pages. 





° Gilman, J. P. W. Inherited Facial Conformation and Susceptibility to Infectious Atrophic 
Rhinitis of Swine. Can. Jour. Comp. Med. 13 (1949): 266. 
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Congenital Cataract in Jersey Cattle 


Further data have been gathered from the two herds under investigation. To 


date, 15 affected calves have been reported in the Ontario herd, and we are raising — 


two of their heifers on the College experimental farm. The elder of these is at pre- 


sent in calf to a young bull (obtained from the Quebec herd) who is afflicted — 


with the same defect. These two animals were obtained during 1948. The heifer 
calf shown in Figure 1 was acquired this spring and is also being raised for breed- 
ing-test purposes. 





Fig. 1. HEtrER CALF WITH CONGENITAL CATARACT, SHOWN WITH NORMAL-EYED HALF 
BROTHER (LEFT). 


The incidence of the defect has increased rather severely in the Quebec 
herd, in which four cataractous calves were born during 1949 and two more dur- 


ing the first two months of 1950. A breeding programme, designed to gradually 
eliminate the carrier animals from this:herd, while still maintaining the otherwise — 
eminently desirable blood lines established over many years of breeding, has been’ 


outlined and is being put into effect this year. 


A statistical analysis of the matings within one of the herds lends strong sup- 


port to the simple recessive gene hypothesis previously advanced to explain the 
appearance of this defect. This analysis is summarized in Table II and, as will be- 
noted, the ratio observed in this herd is a very close fit to the 7:1 ratio expected 
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when a known carrier male is mated to females, 50 per cent of which should 
themselves be carriers. 














TABLE II 
DIFFERENCE ( O—F ) 2 
CLASS OBSERVED EXPECTED ( OBS,—EXpP. ) S ae ts 
eos A OG coe latins Rae nti ae er 82 80.5 +1.5 0.028 
(eateries lave: hk. tacks: aie, ee 10 15 aS 125 0.196 
92 92.0 0.0 x? = 0,224 
x? = 0.224; df. = 1; pie Ore 


e.g. The difference between the observed and expected ratio is not significant; deviations of 
1.5 or greater can be expected to occur in from 50 per cent to 70 per cent of similar trials 
due to chance alone, when the true ratio is actually the 7:1 ratio of a simple autosomal 
recessive when a known carrier is mated to his daughters out of non-carrier dams. 

From further enquiry it appears that at least two other herds, in western 

Canada, have also had several similar blind calves born in the last few years. All 

the carrier animals so far investigated trace back to a common ancestry, and these 

ancestors are present in most of the better Jersey herds in Canada. Further work 

is planned involving a histological study of the affected lenses as well as a develop- 

mental study of affected embryos in an attempt to clarify the nature of the changes 
resulting in this rather costly inherited defect. 





Fig. 2. Turrry-THREE DAY EMBRYO LITTER MATES (28 MM.). NOTE ABNORMAL TONGUE 


DEVELOPMENT (1) AND RETARDED PALATE CLOSURE (2) OF EMBRYO AT LEFT, 
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Hereditary Abnormalities in Swine 


A study of the skeletal growth changes involved, which is designed to aug- 


ment the now completed investigation into the type of inheritance responsible for 


these anomalies, is now underway. A single genetic factor, adhering to simple 


recessive Mendelian laws, is responsible for changes of widely varying severity, 
involving all the major long bones of the limbs, the development of the lower jaw, 
incisor teeth, palate and tongue (see Figure 3). It is of interest to note that these 
changes can be observed in 33 day old embryos (see Figure 2). This would indi- 
cate that the responsible gene exerts its influence at a very early stage of intra- 
uterine development. Furthermore, as affected pigs are usually born alive and at 


full term (see Figure 4) within the range of birth weights of their normal sibs, it 


would appear that the adverse effect of this mutation is also limited to a compara- 
tively short, critical time period during development. 





Fig. 3. UppER—ABNORMAL PIGLET (1,075 GMS. BIRTH WEIGHT ) WITH FLEXED AND SHORTENED 
LEGS. 


LOWER—NORMAL LITTER MATE (990 GMS. BIRTH WEIGHT ). 


Carrier stock is still being maintained and work on the histo-pathological © 
picture both at birth and in the early embryo, is being continued. A detailed ac-_ 
count of this work, as well as of the growth analyses mentioned above, will be — 


published elsewhere during the coming year. 


Nutritional Requirements for Successful Reproduction 


Work was started on an investigation of the effects of deficient maternal — 
diets on the development of the embryo in swine. In a co-operative project with — 
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Fig. 4. SAME TWO PIGLETS AS IN FIGURE 3. NOTE THICKENED TONGUE WITH NARROW, UNDER- 
DEVELOPED APEX, CLEFT PALATE AND ABSENCE OF THIRD INCISORS AND CANINE TEETH 
OF ABNORMAL ANIMAL. 


the Department of Nutrition of the Ontario Agricultural College, sows were main- 
tained during the first five weeks of pregnancy on purified diets extremely low in 
riboflavin, but complete in other vitamins known to be required. Comparison with 
litter mates fed the same diets supplemented with riboflavin indicated no unfav- 
ourable effects from the deficiency. Appetite was maintained, the young sows con- 
tinued to grow, litter size was not influenced and no abnormalities were observed 
in the young at birth which could be attributed to the deficient diet. Investigations 
are continuing on the possible effects resulting from longer periods of dietary 
riboflavin deficiency. 


Umbilical Hernia in Cattle 


The apparent increase in the frequency of umbilical hernia in dairy cattle 
during the last few years has been noticed by workers in the clinical department 
at the Ontario Veterinary College. From the records kept of cases operated on by 
Dr. C. A. V. Barker, it would seem that certain families of Holsteins are particu- 
larly susceptible to this defect. As a result of this information being brought to 
our attention by members of the above-mentioned department, it was decided to 
undertake a population study to attempt to ascertain whether certain sires 
(suspected carriers ) were leaving significantly greater numbers of herniated calves 
than were other unrelated sires. This information is being gathered in co-opera- 
tion with the nearby artificial insemination unit at Waterloo and will involve a 
survey of their members during the course of which it is hoped that considerable 
other information may be gathered relative to undesirable conformation and to 
disqualifications that may have a hereditary etiology. The officers of the Waterloo 
Cattle Breeding Association and Mr. McLoughry, the agricultural representative 
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for that district, have been most helpful in organizing this study, which it is hoped 
will be completed during the fall of 1950. 


ROUTINE LABORATORY WORK AND EXTENSION 


In the laboratory, work has been continued. Miss Saison has added mater- 
ial to our slide libraries and has assembled teaching sets of microscopic slides for 
both Embryology and Histology. In addition, several models and charts have 
been made and special staining techniques have been carried out for other depart- 
ments within the College. 


Our facilities and aid were given during the summer of 1949 to the Depart- 
ment of Zoology, Ontario Agricultural College, in making sections for demonstra- 
tions and class use in their course in Histology. 


The small Genetics Mouse Colony, consisting of four mutant strains of mice 
and one strain of inbred rats, was maintained throughout the year. Mouse material 
from this colony was used for demonstration purposes, while the rats are being 
used for experimental work in the nutritional experiment mentioned previously. 


A second mouse colony was established early in the fall of 1949, at the 
suggestion and primarily for the use of the Department of Industrial Hygiene of 
the Public Health Department, Toronto. This is a colony made up of two different 
strains of cancer-susceptible mice: (1) C3H—mammary tumour susceptible mice; 
and (2) C57—black. Both original stocks were obtained from the Jackson Memor- 
ial Laboratories, Bar Harbour, U.S.A. The maintenance of this colony, and of the 
above-mentioned colony, has been entrusted largely to student labour, and, parti- 
cularly in the case of the cancer colony, accounts for a very considerable expendi- 
ture of time and effort, as detailed and accurate records must be kept of all breed- 
ing operations, births, as well as complete records of all autopsy findings on dead 
animals. 


Several cases suspected of being of a hereditary nature have been followed 
up by this section, and wherever necessary, advice in connection with the chang- 
ing of breeding programmes to eliminate undesirable inherited characters has 
been given. The number of such cases being brought to our attention appears to 
be increasing steadily, thanks to the co-operation of members of the Department 
of Medicine. 
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CLINICAL DEPARTMENT 


DEPARTMENT OF CLINICAL MEDICINE 
R. A. McIntosh, B.V.Sc., M.D.V. 


The duties of this department consist in giving instruction in pharmacy; 
material medica; special therapeutics; diseases of cattle, sheep and swine; obste- 
trics and breeding hygiene; diseases and accidents related to pregnancy and 
parturition; artificial insemination; the examination of seminal fluid; pregnancy 
diagnoses; breeding diseases, sterility and infertility. Clinical instruction and in- 
struction in surgical procedure in cattle, sheep and swine are also given. 


In addition, members of the staff of this department undertake and accom- 
plish a considerable amount of extension work in the form of investigational visits 
to determine the nature of outbreaks of disease, and are consulted in difficult and 
puzzling cases by practising veterinarians. Members of the staff address meetings 
of veterinary associations, livestock organizations, and Junior Farmer short 
courses, on subjects related to veterinary science. Professional advice is given. 
Medicinal agents are dispensed to office callers. A large volume of correspondence 
concerning disease conditions which affect livestock is referred to this department 
for reply. When such inquiries come from districts where veterinary service is 
not available, trial parcels of medicine are sent to the owner. 


The Department of Clinical Medicine also provides veterinary service in 


-connection with the livestock belonging to the Ontario Agricultural College, and 


also assists the veterinarian of the Ontario Reformatory when such help is re- 
quired. Finally, the Department conducts post-mortem examinations on cattle, 
sheep and swine, when such animals are sent to the College for diagnosis of 
disease. 


The personnel of the Department and allocation of the work is as follows: 


R. A. McIntosh—head of the Department; instructor in materia medica, 
pharmacology, diseases of swine, and special therapeutics; and director of clinical 
instruction and extension (re investigation and addressing meetings ). 


J. A. Henderson—instructor in diseases of ruminants and in clinical sub- 
jects; also participates in extension work (investigation, addresses to meetings, 
and clinical service ). 


C. A. V. Barker—instructor in obstetrics and breeding hygiene; clinical 
instruction and surgical demonstration; artificial insemination and pregnancy diag- 
noses; extension service in reproductive diseases. 


F. E. Wagner—instructor and lecturer on pharmacy. 


The following clinical services were rendered during the past fiscal year: 
Cattle 

With reference to the cattle clinics, 450 animals were handled and a num- 
ber of post-mortem examinations were conducted in connection with such cases. 


Horses 

The responsibility of attending to the needs of the horses belonging to the 
Ontario Agricultural College and to some extent those of the Ontario Reformatory 
at Guelph rests with this department. Upwards of 40 cases were handled last year. 
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Swine 


The value of pork and pork products has been kept at a fairly high level and 
there has been an increasing demand for services relating to diseases occurring in 
this species of livestock. Accordingly, during the past year, this department 
handled 415 cases, including surgical and sick cases, and post-mortem examina- 
tions. There were 5,169 contact pigs in connection with the post-mortem examina- 
tions. 


Sheep 


Forty-two cases were submitted to the clinic. There were 33 post-mortem 
examinations on animals of this species and 2,308 contact animals. in connection 
with these examinations. 


STERILITY INVESTIGATIONS — CATTLE 
(Data Collected by Dr. C. A. V. Barker) 
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SURGERY 
W. J. R. Fowler, V.S., B.V.Sc., D.V.M., Chevalier de Merite Agricole de France 
and 


George Cairns, D.V.M., M.R.C.V.S. 


The interest shown in this department by veterinary practitioners and 
owners of livestock has been most gratifying and has added greatly to the value 
of the clinics, from the viewpoint of both the Department and the student. Clinics 
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are held throughout the academic year, and at the owner’s convenience during the 
summer months. The amount of clinical material submitted during the latter per- 
iod has markedly increased. . 


Of particular interest was the case of a valuable thoroughbred horse im- 
ported from Virginia by the owner. This animal could not be shown because of 
an enlarged thyroid gland. As there was no response to continued medicinal 
treatment, it was decided that a thyroidectomy was necessary. This operation, 
a rare one in large animal practice, was most successful, and the horse will return 
to the show-ring with only a slight scar. 


Another unusual case was that of a six-year-old Clydesdale gelding (see 
Fig. 1) which was suspected by the attendant veterinarians of suffering from 
pernicious anaemia (swamp fever). The horse was put on an isolation farm. 
Clinical and laboratory examination led us to believe that the condition was not 
swamp fever, but rather a disease of the lymphatic system giving rise to anaemia. 
Medicinal treatment was instigated using procaine penicillin in large doses. As 
there was no response, aureomycin was given. Finally a large tumourous mass 
was found in the region of the kidneys. Euthanasia was carried out, and post- 
mortem examination revealed a malignancy combined with infection. The 
growth was diagnosed as a lymphosarcoma. 
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Recently, we have tested a new anaesthetic for use in equine surgery. This 
anaesthetic, a British product called ‘Anavenol’ (B-naphthoxyethanol), was found 
to have certain advantages when anaesthesia of short duration was called for, and 
lacked the disadvantage of chloral anaesthesia which we have used almost exclu- 
sively in recent years. We feel it should be made compulsory to use a general 
anaesthetic for the castration of large animals after they have reached a certain 
age. ‘Anavenol’ would answer the purpose better than any form of anaesthetic we 
have had to date, as the patient regains its feet in 15 to 30 minutes after adminis- 
tration of the product. 


The following is a summary of the clinical cases submitted during the 
1949-50 fiscal year: 








NO. OF NO. OF 
NATURE OF CASE CASES NATURE OF CASE CASES 
Tumours Ophthalmic Conditions 
Exuberant granulation .....0..0::0cccceee 1] Cataracts sed Ale een Pea Baas 1 
brome wstille) e002. ren? cypeenee te 1 Periodie: ophthalmiay: 2) a7.cke ean ae 1 
Fibroma (eyelid) ba tethe pe FRE Peale UE ne rae eas Oct Oe if Nervous Diseases 
Pees (sheath)... fic Malai ages, 1 Chores sien eee Ss Sree SPAN et oe fa 1 
RCD ODA a ae a as par sods ees on Dia 2 LocOmotor ataxia sa taite. ke eee eee 1 
LEVIN PMOSATCOIMIAS Oy. Aesth we nate sede, 1 
SAT COMIAR NR ae Dace kk a ocpal, eens 8 Genito-Urinary Conditions 
AAC OER ee lors Tae aoe ee tr aca eee 1 Cryptorchid’ .Or tee ae eee ee eee 4 
SterilitVigws ope /e ee es ee eee 1 
Injuri 
Ley Py, Gastro-Intestinal Conditions 
Gervicaleinjury’ Mocks ee nae 1 eld 
garde tae 5 Constipauioness:. calor aca ne ee J: 
hess tbe h, SAl Cae Es ee Gastro-entenuisys.4..07. whines teen eee 1 
POO PARITY ie ae pct A) Ahi lets, BRR ween 12 WieceratonietG 1 l 
BOR CLUTE CUTTS ee Ve aie en es 1 OR ON Se aie Oe ee aaa es 
Laceration of lower Jip i/...05..0.J28 04.6 1 Skeletal Abnormalities 
I ete DUNCEUILCE .1t.c cewek, Gon oa a kk Tee 1 AML TIUIS. sho Bete ak aoe eee 1 
PUNCUures Wound, os ho ei ond ce. acre eek ae: 1 GaP DItis «Seog. eck oe he enna ee 4 
DICCIONSOLEA IA. eee Lit SNL OY hace UN, Te ee 1 Gonitiseey she ade ee ie ee 1 
Sprained. Jigaments oj .cc0 Mees boa 99 Navicularthritis3 oe eae ae oy A 
Sprained ‘tendons. 2../03...5.05 oA my 18 Sesamoiditis ..1.5....4.: Pe ek 8 
WV TRE OLAS thn ececee sed. noc ona ote ase eae es 1 SidebOnes: see. oi Gee MA Ree eee 6 
PaAYSICiS. ind ale mare OS ee eis Gan ee eras 1 
Exostoses Special ‘ 
SSC LOTS es) Nets ee ea her eae oe eB 1S Pre potrations 
Puingbome tnt ie koe ees Me ce 10 Castration =.2 aki co ei oe eee 7 
SOLUEU LRT opie eR NED on OUI a SYR ine 12 Hernia (scrotal) 0.0... 3 
; Hernia, (umbilical). \ eee ee is 
DAV LIME ohn Comme eS eat aint tg Ree Ber 7 
Rice img ei Si als ort cae ieee trea 34 
Infections Pail pS@tiwk): ete ee ee aie oe eae ted 1a 
Botvoniycasisy ee 1 ‘ThytoidectoOmy 12. wan ee ee 1 
ATI RETIN. See ey tee eck OO, oye ABs ot 1 Miscellaneous 
ECON ERR DORR AGE Seria sain or ean aan 3 Abscess u(withers)ote: 0.8 eae oe 2 
RVLOUISUES srerhee sr horas wr ath Har re nays Gast 2 A ZOUUTIAT wicca! ee eet eee ae 1 
Tetanus ......... se teen ee ecee east itteeeseecineee Uh Bursitis eek, es a ee ee eee! 1 
NPPTRG UE, WAV § (0) as Proteome fadae Sea oe 3 Coccygealscurvature teen ee 9 
Heat ainty Concitions Dental conditions ........ Lon feeeea anaes Renee 12 
Haemorrhage from penis ....................... 1 
PREUIMODIT AE, Wi chickens ia rieie adele keke 1 Laminitis, CHLONICM te if 
ENO AIT Metis Seen St chek wR ee ech, Ra Cen arek. os 6 Seedyitoeten oh te aan tren eee ee 2 
Clandilar Conditions Sinusitis NEEM RTE RA UE BOL a ct 1 
é ; SlenOSiS:10. osc. 7 tees eek A cote eat 1 
Cystic OQVATIO€ 7.5 Mune n A en Mee TA a as os a aS 1 Vavinal stricture 22, oi ea eerie lA 
SOUS CRA EP vA Shite coke see ea ees 1 oe 
Nymphomeania eriein. acces 2 Aunt. kee 3 TOMA Tn. het owe 2 ee eee ae reietees 229 
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RADIOLOGY 
A. E. Broome, M.D., F.C.C.P. 


In the past year, the teaching schedule of the Radiology Section was 
extended and new x-ray equipment purchased. Experimental work was continued 
and patients submitted by the large and small animal clinics were examined and 
treated when necessary. Many animals from the Fur-bearing Animals Section 
were submitted for diagnosis and x-ray treatment. 


TEACHING 


During the early portion of the academic session the demonstration of 
x-ray findings was incidental to clinical groups. At mid-term a period of film 
criticism and interpretation was instituted for groups from the junior year. For 
three-quarters of an hour, once weekly, all films taken during the preceding week 
were reviewed and the interpretations correlated with the patients’ histories and 
physical findings. Individual questioning on film quality, positioning and findings 
revealed the fact that this type of instruction is essential for even a rudimentary 
knowledge of x-ray diagnosis. 


EQUIPMENT 


New x-ray equipment purchased included a skin therapy apparatus and a 
teaching stereoscope. 


The skin therapy machine has been calibrated mechanically and biologi- 
cally and has been put into use. The clinicians have reported favourably on the 
results up to date. The lesions treated included eczema, dermatitis, furunculosis, 
erysipelas and subcutaneous abscess. Experimental radiation of more deeply 
seated inflammatory lesions is also being done. 


The teaching steroscope allows for three-dimensional viewing of films 
simultaneously by an individual student and the demonstrator. It is especially 
valuable for anatomical studies and for orienting the lesion with surrounding 
structures. 


Extra batteries of film view-boxes were purchased for use in the film-view- 
ing room and for the Department of Anatomy. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


The Section is continuing the attempt to make x-ray diagnosis possible in 
the thicker structures of large animals-and is being assisted in this by work at the 


_ National Research Council in Ottawa. If this experimental work shows encourag- 


a 


ing results, the space requirements of the already overcrowded Section will be 
markedly increased. 
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ROUTINE DIAGNOSES AND TREATMENTS 


During the past fiscal year, the following x-ray examinations were made 
and treatments given: 














DOGS FUR- EXPERI- FOLLOW-UP 
AND BEARING MENTAL ~~ EXAMI- ] 
CATS CATTLE HORSES ANIMALS ANIMALS TOTAL NATIONS . 
1949 
Aprile ey en eke 15 3 f 5 1 31 nf j 
Maga orto teat 10 6 3 Gy, 2 27 6 
Wieg te eta eS 10 2 4 9 1 26 8 : 
lily eee 19 14 7 AO 12 f 
Rouse een ee 21 1 2 p) 26 12 | 
September _.............. 23 2 6. 1 1 33 16 
(OFS 10) 67S) eae ME Sees 36 x) 29 ey a 69 20 
November. ..........0..:. 29 » 4 7 14>. 54 18 
December svc... 20 1 5 1 Zi 11 ' 
1950 ’ 
Jauaryeees on kek: 40 2 5 3 Li 50 14 j 
POD TUARV Ae esc. ace 47 ne > it y 54 14 
INET CIT uss cdt ae tes os ee 44 a i 3 2 58 16 7 
MOLAES tare cs. 314 25 94 51 ll 495 154 
q 
: 
i 
5 
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DEPARTMENT OF PARASITOLOGY 
A. A. Kingscote, V.S., D.V.M., D.V.Sc. 


GENERAL 


The permanently employed staff of the Department has consisted of two 
veterinarians, a biologist, a laboratory assistant and a stenographer. Eleven addi- 
tional assistants were employed for varying periods of time to work on extension 


_ projects, research, and departmental maintenance. All members of the staff have 


worked diligently and conscientiously. Faculty personnel, in particular, have 
devoted much overtime to the preparation of lectures, examination of students’ 
work, and other projects. All graduate members of the Department pursued 
studies towards, or qualified for, new degrees, during the year. 


In addition to work performed by our own staff, much valuable assistance 
in the form of advice, time and materials was received from personnel of other 


departments of the Ontario Veterinary College, the Ontario Agricultural College, 


the National Film Board, and the Fish and Wild Life Division of the Department 
of Lands and Forests. 


Regular courses consisting of 82 lectures and 204 hours of laboratory exer- 
cises were prepared and given on protozoology, entomology and helminthology, 


to 207 Second and Third Year students. Because of their size, classes were divided 


into two sections for laboratory exercises. Extramural lectures, papers, and 
demonstrations were given at veterinary and public health conferences and at 
farmers’ meetings. A special course of lectures was delivered to post-graduate 
students completing a veterinary public health course. An active part was taken 
in instructing at the provincial schools inaugurated for the training of inspectors 
in warble fly control work. 2 


Considerable time was devoted to administrative duties on 17 permanent 
or ad hoc committees and secretarial duties of the Ontario Veterinary College 
Alumni Association. 


Diseases of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, fur-bearing, wild, and zoo animals, 
and of poultry were investigated and control measures recommended. The 
Department was consulted and gave advice on public health problems and on the 
control of food and household pests. Several hundred letters and reports were pre- 
pared in answer to.inquiries or in connection with the results of diagnoses. 


Extension services, surveys or other duties included visits to farms and 
attendance at various meetings. Personnel of the Department attended confer- 
ences of the Laboratory Section, Canadian Public Health Association, the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association, the American Society of Protozoologists, the 
American Society of Parasitologists, and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


EQUIPMENT 


New and modern items of laboratory equipment for teaching, routine and 
research work have been obtained. Stereoscopic, as well as compound microscopes 
are available now for all students. Other items of equipment procured include a 
Bell and Howell motion picture projector, and a Bausch and Lomb micropro- 
jector with a mechanical feed carbon arc lamp. 
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Fig. 1. A SECTION OF THE PARASITOLOGY LABORATORY. . 


In the spring of 1949, the Department established an experimental turkey 
farm, with 10 units of modern equipment and facilities for raising 500 birds. Four 
electric brooders were obtained. 


TUTORIAL 


Complete courses in veterinary protozoology, entomology and_helmin- 
thology were given to various classes at the College. All lecture courses were 
revised and brought up to date. Considerable progress was made in increasing 
stocks of teaching material. The Department is better supplied with such material — 
for teaching purposes than it has been at any previous time. A number of para- — 
sites were collected and presented to the College by graduates and students. : 





(Photograph by the Ontario Agricultural College Extension Department) : 


Fig. 2. TURKEY SHELTERS AND PENS AT THE ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE EXPERIMENTAL 
FARM IN WHICH THE TRIALS WITH VARIOUS DRUGS TO PREVENT BLACKHEAD WERE CONDUCTED. 
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Additional material was acquired for the museum. The preparation of 
visual aids to teaching again received attention during the year. A number of 
kodachrome slides, film strips and motion picture films were added to the Depart- 


‘ment’s library. These films illustrate the nature and control of various parasitic 
_ diseases. Our technician has designed and completed a number of exceptionally 


fine teaching charts and models of parasites and illustrations showing their life 
histories, lesions, and control. A number of additions were made to the collection 
of photographs depicting clinical cases of parasitism. Several hundred additional 
preparations of microscopic parasites and tissue sections were purchased from 
biological supply houses or prepared in the laboratories. Work on preserving 
parasites in plastics was continued. . 


SUMMARY OF PARASITOLOGICAL LABORATORY AND FIELD INVESTIGATIONS 
April 1, 1949, to March 31, 1950 








POULTRY 
DOGS AND 
AND  MISCEL- 
HORSES CATTLE SHEEP SWINE CATS LANEOUS TOTALS 
+], Clinical examinations ........ 83 ATT 507 12 16 594 1,689 


2. Protozoan, arthropod and 
helminth identifications 
(exclusive of faecal ex- 
aminatOns) \..o nse. 12 g 3 1 16 15 62 


3, Faecal examinations for 
protozoan and helminth 








. micchODs J)... ern... 132 LOee o54 8 93 102 408 
4. Skin scrapings for mange 
and ringworm ................ 8 BE 3 6 47 te 80 
*5, Post-mortem and/or ex- » 
aminations of tissues and . 
Tig eta CH MY SRN ee 2 5 14 8 15 994 1,058 
6. Liver fluke survey and mis- ; 
Cellancoustion i. cee el Me ee i! “ath 419 419 
7. Examination of parasites : | 
submitted by students .._.... a ast ole. Ls 8,081 8,081 
OTAUSINGZ ER Rr 232 531 581 4] LS fen LOOSE rTe 





* The number of post-mortem examinations conducted in co-operation with other departments 
of the College are not recorded here. 





RESEARCH INVESTIGATIONS AND EXTENSION SERVICES 
PROGRAMMES FOR PROVINCE-WIDE CONTROL OF PARASITIC DISEASES 

Short- and long-term programmes to reduce provincial losses from para- 
sitism which were previously prepared are still undergoing consideration and 
development. The plans have taken into consideration requirements for an 
enlarged staff, province-wide educational campaigns and the creation of facilities 
for post-graduate studies. The object of the programmes is to reduce Ontario s 
loss caused annually by diseases and deaths of parasitic origin. The programmes, 
in detail, were submitted as recommendations relative to agriculture in the 
Province of Ontario to a Select Parliamentary Committee. 


PROTOZOOLOGY 
Most of our laboratory investigations have concluded with routine diag- 
noses and recommendations for control of common protozoan diseases. Diseases 
investigated under this heading have included coccidiosis, enterohepatitis, amoe- 
biasis, trichomoniasis and sarcosporidiosis. No further work on Leucocytozoon 
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P (Original Photograph) 
Fig. 3. TURKEYS ADMINISTERED “ENHEPTIN T” SURVIVED WHEN EXPOSED CONTINUOUSLY TO 
“BLACKHEAD” INFECTION. OTHER BIRDS IN ADJOINING UNTREATED CONTROL PENS DIED. 


infections in turkeys was conducted this year as no enzootics of the disease were 
reported. 


Infectious Enterohepatitis (Blackhead) in Turkeys 


Control studies of enterohepatitis (blackhead) in turkeys were continued 
in the summer of 1949. The experiments were conducted by Dr. J. K. McGregor. 
In the initial experiment, 495 birds were used. Nine chemicals or other agents 
were tested for their prophylactic value. These included metachloridine (2-metan- 
ilamido-5-chloro pyrimidine); tetramethylthiuram disulphide; “Antabus” (tetrae- 
thylthiuram disulphide); hexachlorethane; sulphaquinoxaline; Compound P-196; 
Compound P-29; Compound 5051—“Enheptin T” (2-amino-5-nitrothiazole); baci- 
tracin. Among the materials tested, “Enheptin T” gave protection against infec- 
tion when fed continuously at the 0.05 per cent level in the food. A full report of 
this work has been published!, 


An additional 100 turkeys were procured and the replication experiments 
with “Enheptin T” gave very high protection, similar to that obtained in the 
original trials. It was also ascertained that the preventive dosage of 0.05 per cent, 
under the condition of our experiments, proved of little value in curing clinical 
cases of the disease. Preliminary tests indicated also that the drug was not 
accumulative, as 16 days after its use was discontinued in the food exposed birds 
developed symptoms of the disease. 


‘. McGregor, J. K. Observations on the Prophylactic Value of Certain Drugs for Enterohepati- 
tis Infection (Blackhead) in Turkeys. Can. Jour. Comp. Med. 13 (1949): 257. 
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(Original Photograph) 
Fig. 4. LESIONS CAUSED BY PSOROPTIC MANGE MITES IN THE EAR OF A RABBIT, 


ENTOMOLOGY . | 
> ” rf re ta- 
The major projects in the field of entomology have been sapere? 
1 | ites ve H ‘ > routimMe 
tions in connection with the oestrid parasites of cattle. A large part of 1 5 apres 
laboratory work has been that of identifying and recommending control measure: 
for common ectoparasites and food pests. 
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Warble Fly Control 


The provincial programme for warble fly control in cattle has been progres- 
sively developed since 1947. This work, as in former years, has been conducted 
jointly with personnel of the Live Stock Branch of the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture, the Ontario Agricultural College, and with the Provincial Ento- 
mologist, forming collectively the Ontario Warble Fly Committee. Through the 
Committee liaison has been maintained with representatives of the Dominion 
Government and investigators in the United States. 


To obtain effective community control of cattle grubs, the necessity of 
having properly trained inspectors to guide and supervise power spraying and 
hand-dressing programmes was demonstrated. To train the required inspectors, 
schools were organized at convenient centres and members of the Committee 
acted as instructors and demonstrators. 


A 600-foot addition to the Dominion Department of Agriculture motion 
picture film “Warble Fly” was made jointly by personnel of the two colleges at 
Guelph to illustrate the technique of treating cattle and disinfecting equipment, 
under Ontario methods of farming. Nine copies of the motion picture were made 
available for circulation in the Province. 


The recommendations of the Committee for making amendments to the 
Warble Fly Control Act and drafting of regulations relative to the Act were 
assented to on March 9, 1949, when the Warble Fly Control Act of 1947 was 


repealed. 


To evaluate the effect of treatments, annual grub population studies are 
being continued under the supervision of the Committee. 


The number of townships passing by-laws for community control of warble 
flies has increased considerably, with the result that it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 250,000 head of cattle will be sprayed or hand-dressed for grubs in the 
spring of 1950. 


Detailed reports and recommendations for applying control measures in 
municipalities have been made available through the Committee or Live Stock 
Branch to all concerned. 


Sheep Nose Bot Control Experiments 

The research project initiated in 1948 with the object of developing an 
economical, practical and effective method of destroying sheep nose bots was 
temporarily discontinued in 1949. It is planned to resume work on this problem 
during the summer of 1950. 


W ohlfahrtia vigil (Grey Flesh Fly) Infestation in Fur-bearing Animals 


A continued watch has been maintained for a recurrence of myiasis pro- 
duced by Wohlfahrtia vigil, particularly in young foxes and mink. No serious 
recurrence of enzootics caused by this parasite has been reported in Ontario for 
several years. 


Requests for information in the control of Wohlfahrtia spp. were received 
from other provinces where the flies were causing considerable damage. Plans of 
the fly-proof nest boxes, developed in the past by this department, were forwarded 
to those concerned, and the recommendation made that synthetic residual insecti- 
cides be used on the woodwork and wire of the pens. 
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HELMINTHOLOGY 


Our special projects concerning the control of liver rot in cattle, of sheep 
parasites, and of ascariasis in swine, were continued during the year. Routine 
laboratory work consisted of the examination of faecal samples for the presence of 
worm ova or larvae, and the identification of cestodes, nematodes, and miscellan- 
eous helminths. 


Liver Fluke Control in the Burwash Area 


The programme to eradicate liver flukes in cattle and sheep of the Bur- 
wash area in the District of Sudbury has been continued annually since 1946. For 
the second year in succession, no damage has been caused by the parasites in 
domestic animals. The flukes (Fascioloides magna) have been prevented from 
infesting livestock by the destruction of the snail carriers of the disease and the 
careful selection of hay from uncontaminated sources. 


The continued use of copper sulphate in the streams, applied in accordance 
with the Australian methods recommended by Clunies, Ross and Gordon, has 
proved effective in keeping snail populations reduced. In addition, bags of the 
chemical were placed at stream heads and in other places (inaccessible during 
the summer months) when the ground was still frozen. Copper sulphate was 
dusted also on the snow on the banks of a ravine where difficulty had been pre- 
viously encountered in eradicating snails. Treating flood waters was again prac- 
tised to destroy amphibious snails as far up on the banks as possible. Summer 
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Fig. 5. Liver FLUKE SURVEY, 1949. THE SHADED AREAS INDICATE COUNTIES OR DISTRICTS IN 
WHICH THE LARGE AMERICAN LIVER FLUKE (Fascioloides magna) Is KNOWN TO 
PARASITIZE WILD OR DOMESTIC RUMINANTS. 
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(Photograph by O.A.C. Extension Department) 


Fig. 6. A COLLECTION OF LARGE AMERICAN LIVER FLUKES (Fascioloides magna) REMOVED 
FROM RUMINANTS, ‘THESE PARASITES CAUSE EXTENSIVE DESTRUCTION OF LIVER TISSUE IN CATTLE 
AND SHEEP. 


‘applications of the copper sulphate were used to destroy young snails which 
might have escaped destruction in the egg stage during the spring treatments. 


The chemical, as described above, was used on the snow and frozen ground 
to ascertain if such a procedure would destroy the over-wintering snail popula- 
tions. No snails could be located during the following summer in the ravine 
which was treated in this manner. 


Pembroke Enzootic of Liver Fluke Disease ; 


Elk which had been enclosed a number of years in a small area on the 
banks of the Ottawa River commenced to die during the winter of 1948-49. 
Autopsies revealed unusually heavy infestations of Fascioloides magna. Particular 
significance was attached to this enzootic as the flood waters of the Ottawa River 
inundated the pastures over which the infested animals grazed, thus creating the 
danger of the parasites becoming disseminated along the natural drainage systems 
of eastern Canada. To check any further spread of the disease to wild and domes- 
tic animals, recommendations were made to the Fish and Wild Life Division of 
the Department of Lands and Forests, to eradicate this particular elk herd. These 
recommendations were acted upon. The livers of all animals slaughtered were 
examined. The organs were extensively damaged, and all those from adults con- 
tained numerous parasites numbering up to 176 in a single liver. Young animals 
were not as heavily infested as the adults. 
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(Photograph by O.A.C. Extension Department) 

Fig. 7. A CYST IN THE LIVER OF AN ELK CAUSED BY TWO FLUKES (Fascioloides magna). 

LIMITED NUMBERS OF FLUKES IN THE DEER AND ELK DO NOT USUALLY CAUSE THE EXTENSIVE 
‘ DAMAGE OBSERVED IN DOMESTIC RUMINANTS. 


Survey to Ascertain the Geographical Distribution of the Large American 
- Liver Fluke (Fascioloides magna) in Ontario 


In view of the enzootics encountered above, plans were made to ascertain 
the geographical range of F. magna in Ontario. A field survey was made in the 
summer of 1949. This survey was conducted jointly with personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests. Flukes were found to exist in 11 counties or districts, 
after a total of 16, including 42 townships, had been checked. 


Detailed recommendations regarding the control of liver fluke disease have 
been prepared, and together with a report of the survey are pending publication. 


Studies of Intermediate Hosts of Trematodes 


As part of the preparation for controlling any serious outbreaks of liver 
fluke disease, and as a basic research project, work has been commenced to cata- 
logue and record the distribution of the snail fauna of Ontario. This work is being 
conducted jointly by Mr. B. M. McCraw, assistant professor of parasitology at 
this College, and Dr. J. G. Oughton, professor of entomology and zoology at the 
Ontario Agricultural College. The Royal Ontario Museum has courteously made 
available for study extensive mollusc collections. In addition, members of the 
Department have collected an estimated 500,000 snails in various parts of the 
Province during the past year. 
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Experiments to Ascertain the Molluscacidal Value of Delta Isomer of Benzene 
Hexachloride in Controlling Intermediate Hosts of Trematodes 


Using the delta isomer of benzene hexachloride as a molluscacide, Hala- 
wani (1947) in Egypt obtained good results experimentally against snails of the 
genera Physa, Bulinus and Planorbis. His studies were initiated as a control 
measure against snails which are intermediate hosts for schistosome infections in 
that country. In view of his success, experiments were carried out using similar 
dilutions of the compound under conditions as closely approximating those of 
Halawanis as possible to ascertain if this chemical is effective against snails 
indigenous to Ontario. 


In vitro results showed that 24-hour exposure of snails of the genera 
Helisoma, Fossaria and Physa to 2.5, 5.0, 10.0, and 20.0 ppm delta isomer of ben- 
zene hexachloride resulted in partial or complete paralysis of all snails. On trans- 
fer to fresh water, 94 per cent showed complete revival after 12 hours indicating 
that this compound does not show promise as a potential molluscacide under con- 
ditions of experiment. However, as the chemical in question is claimed to be non- 
lethal to game fish, field trials will be made to gain further data on its value 
under natural conditions. 


MYCOLOGY 


Routine examinations, chiefly of skin scrapings, have been made for the 
presence of ringworm and other diseases caused by plant parasites. In cases where 
positive diagnoses were made, recommendations for control were given. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
RESEARCH GRANTS 


The Department has received an extra-mural research grant for special 
projects which are being investigated. 


EXHIBITIONS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
Exhibitions and special demonstrations were prepared for various groups 
of visitors to the College. 
DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARY 


During the year, progress has been made in the development of the 
Departmental Library through the acquisition of new textbooks, reprints, and 
bulletins. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PATHOLOGY 
F. W. Schofield, D.V.Sc. 


STAFF 


The personnel of the Department of Pathology and their respective duties 
are as follows: Dr. F. W. Schofield, professor and head of the Department, lecturer 
in clinical pathology and in the history of medicine to the Fourth and Second 
Years, respectively, director and assistant in field investigations into obscure out- 
breaks of disease among animals; Dr. D. L. T. Smith, professor, lecturer in special 
pathology to the Third Year, in charge of the pathological laboratory diagnostic 
service, and assistant at autopsies; Dr. T. L. Jones, professor, lecturer in general 
pathology to the Second Year, assistant in the diagnostic service and at autopsies; 
Dr. J. D. Schroder, on leave of absence; and Mr. R. J. Humble, instructor in hae- 
matology to the Second Year. In addition, Dr. B. J. McSherry, who has been on 
loan from the Department of Anatomy, has rendered valuable service, especially 
in haematological diagnosis, and as laboratory instructor to the Third Year. 


Miss Ruth Jordan, technician, resigned during the year. Her place has 
been ably filled by Mrs. Margaret Machell. Miss Shirley Bolster, in addition to 
carrying out the routine stenographic work, has prepared tables of statistics, two 
of which are included in this report. 


The writer wishes to thank all members of the staff for their hearty 
co-operation and faithful work. 


FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


The new and well-equipped post-mortem room, opened during the past 
year, provides increased facilities for teaching. The spacious refrigeration and 
other equipment have met a long-standing need in the Department. 


During the year, many new specimens were added to the museum and 
numerous lantern slides prepared, all of which are invaluable for instructional 
purposes. 

PATHOLOGICAL LABORATORY SERVICE 


The routine diagnostic service includes clinical tests and post-mortem 
examinations. The number of specimens submitted for examination (see Table I) 
has more than doubled during the last two years. This is chiefly due to a growing 
recognition among the members of the veterinary profession of the significance of 
a laboratory report in making an accurate diagnosis. 








TABLE I 
ROUTINE DIAGNOSTIC SERVICE 
a n < 
DISEASE 2 2 3 : 
Z a Se e £ Ex 5 
Se Per Sond he ik By eB oe 
eh Sah SCP TER Gs! Se su ae Sa WO = ed ee Red = ee = 5 
Baumer nie Nin ee ee oe AO Ba ee = 
Alimentary System 
Enteritis—acute ........ TE SPE AL On SM BRS ot I 2° Stee eae Oi: Ta | 1 l 40 
Ste ieee ier iit me es a a a een a PD ro der) 3 
Enteritis—gastro...... 1 Bcd ie 10 
Enteritis—subacute .. 1 I 
Enterotoxaemia .......... 1 t 
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DISEASE 


HUMAN 


- 


WILD SPECIES 





CATTLE 








Alimentary System—Continued 


Foreign body in gum 
Gastric haemorrhage... 
Gastric impaction ...... 
Gastric ulcer \.............. 
Gastritis—acute ........ 
Gastritis—chronic 

Gastritis—ulcerative .. 
Glossitis (plant thorn) 
Hernia—perineal ...... 
Impaction (colon) ...... 
Impaction (ileum) ...... 


Metastatic calcification 


(stomach) 
Mucous cyst 

(salivary gland) ...... 
Peritonitiss cher ta. 
Rupture of colon ...... 
Stomatitis—necrotic .. 
Ulceration (ileum) 
Ulceration (pharynx) .. 


LIVER 
ADSOESS oC or ors, rake 
Abscess and cyst 
formation > ink. 
Abscess—miliary ...... 
Actinomycosis ............ 
ATPOD Vor helo el 
Cholecystitis: 7.4 oc 
Cirahinsis neue, os 
Cirrhosis—focal ........ 
Cirrhosis—portal ...... 
Congenital melanosis.. 
Congestion—passive .. 
Degeneration— 
albuminous ............ 
Degeneration—fatty.. 
Fibrosis (gallbladder). 
Haemorrhage ............ 
Hepatitis—acute ........ 
Hepatitis—chronic .... 
Hepatitis—focal ........ 
Hypertrophy .............. 
Infarchon: 500g vers 
Infiltration—fatty ...... 
IVOCHOSISH oh. cued 
Necrosis—focal .......... 
Necrosis and 
telangiectasis .......... 
Parasitic infestation .. 
BUPCUTe Re ree wks 


PANCREAS 
Pancreatitis— 
Chronic. sims ee 


Blood and Blood- 
Forming Organs 
Agranulocytosis ........ 
ANAGINMIA. 255 scc ee 
Anaemia and infection 
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Blood and Blood- 


Forming Organs—Continued 


Anaemia and 
lymphocytosis ........ 
Anaemia and 
neutrophilia .......... 
Congestion (spleen) .. 
Leucocytosis .............. 
Leukopenia .............. 
Lymphadenitis— 
PESENISI TE Ve, Mies f 
Lymphadenitis— 
BDIIO ene “f 
Lymphadenitis— 
haemorrhagic ........ 
Lymphadenitis— 
suppurative ..... eae 
Lymphocytoma _........ 
Lymphocytomatosis .. 
MionocytOsis - »...4.00.5.! 
Neutrophilia .............. 
Normal (blood) .......... 
|G 0e) 111: a ae a ae 
Rupture (spleen) ........ 
Septic spleen ............ 
"J 03.20) FYE hd i ee 


Musculoskeletal System 


BIGCESS) Vero et 
Arthritis—acute ........ 
Arthritis—chronic .... 
Calcification (tendon) 
Degeneration ............ 
Exostosis (ribs) .......... 
Rereannloma’ 5.0.7.4... 
WAVOSIUS 52.1.¥ Gee so ebes 
EINECTOSIS bf o.0c55 ch cscrheoies 


Skin 
PAS Oa ae eg ; 
PIOneCIA Cie NT cd ode 
Cyst—dermoid. .......... 
Cyst—keratin ............ 
Cyst—sebaceous ....... 
Dermatitis—acute 
Dermatitis—chronic .. 
Granulation tissue .... 
Hyperkeratosis .......... 
Infection (conjunctiva) 
Inflammatory tissue— 
ACUILE a nanan ON 6 oan oe 
Invagination (skin) .... 
Ingrown hairs ............ 
Metastatic calcification 


Pustules (skin) .......... 
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Genital System 


Adenomyosis (uterus) .... 1 i 
Cryptorchid (testicle) eae ees vat tan 1 
Gysticvovaries 10 4: Sele to TOS oe EE ea it i ha 
Degeneration (testicle) RE RO) Mer AIS Pinca eo ty aetna lhe l 
Endometritis .............. eile eRe Ae OEMS GLI RENAE He ca, Obey yl | 2 
Endometritis— 

chroniesi eda ee oe | od i 
Endometritis with 

sDortiomiey to. ces To Ue gnweeM eer Da Log 
Granuloma (testicle) .. 1 Mite! 
Granuloma—chronic : 

Gheathiw ease west a ag Na mya ts eee aS | 1 4 
Granular |vatinitis tye, OD 22. am 
Hyperplasia—cystic i 

Gnambiarvreland sic ure: oh: yay Kane eras bale, 1 
Hyperplasia— ; 

endometrial .......... Seeate Wemn Nae © err cteemtag laste Palo | 2°94 
Hypertrophy a 

(prostate) wi oc we tA ee ORT oe ew uPs MMR Taye ginny Kt C4) 2 
Intercaruncular ‘ 

placentation .......... BETAS ES a Mt VRS Gates ER Ie ey ae) Dae ie eg 1 : 
IMS tTIEISar he Rowe ee RA Sap Ph Bre tie  etgeAnE: 12S eee a] Sika BASE Pe Bey | ead 2 <a 
Normal (testicle) ...... 1 1° 
Orchitis—chronic 2 2-4 
Orchitis—traumatic .. Ty A AE MO Sy Roa caetar Cite Suir 1 
estrus von a Mises Ceds Han, Guts swe ht Re Pe tae es 1 1 @ 
SalpIN itis Wilh weet it 1 
Urinary System 
Abscess (kidney) ........ 1 1 
Calculi—cystic .......... 1 1 
Congenital hypoplasia 

KI dney,) Nee oer sed oA cee eh Oa SP ies On aan aL AD oe 1 
Cystitis—acute .......... 5a 1 2 3 
Cystitis—chronic ...... g tes z 
Cystitis—ulcerative .. 1 be 1 Pe 
Degeneration +(Ktamey) iis i's 4e..oP aecah Bernas ee eth Lan lotto teeta: 2 
lomertilonephritish ae oe hie as: Ae ee ogee ae ee ae Led 3 
PIAcMAtINIAT Beats put ts Le 1 
Haemoglobinuria ...... Pe emi BAAR Ras BS Pm 28 SRS 4c DUR 9 1 
Iniatehon (ddney)c. of ho Aad ven MPa van oe an aaa PORN ea ane ee eer a eet 2 
INGDNItS alae ceeds re Ee Al Me Tan Pee ey PALA usp otic” Foun PRE TO hoe NA chek Lt 3 
INephiiitisvand cystitigity av hye ier ic woee enc ieee Loni Sea Gane ae Mier So 1 
Wepntitis—-chronmics (suai a 700 bn em Mellen ty Noten ethan eee ea agent 1g 
NeDatitis subacute y. vac yictawer ges Sey yam ounae are A Mean n Cae dren 1 
Nephritis— 

suppurative ............ Wlaitipig tle Rake 1 
Nephrosis with fibrosis .... .... 1 1 
Nephrosis—lipoid SR Ripley tetany ease fr bt D9 oteay A ae at hi et aap ee poe te x 1 
Nephrosis—toxic ........ Se ie Ma MAN DENG Miva fo, Be neo tae: PH Catia! Femi WM bc Bt a2. RG Oe 10 
Pyelonephritis .......... se essen a Tee dk 1 i) 
Heart and Circulatory 
System 
APECTHS VAR ig He said Bee gs Lek ean mah 1 
. Arteritis—verminous.. 0.0 0.0 ce ee NM i 
Congenital deviation 

of septum (heart)... 1 1 
Cysticercus bovis ...... 1 a 1 
Haematoma ve. soe 1 i 2 
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Heart and Circulatory System—Continued 
Myocarditis— 

bacterial, ....cid PR OR RC rte tt on) Tea ey a Aes A eh 2 4 
ae eI STON teen eral ee Psy. Wa beet uasde > Se ag eve ak te ] 
Oy Spe wd OMT ER EEE Wey ote FRE RSA on VN [Re Daeg rd eae a a ] 
Myocardial 

degeneration ........ whee Ee ek Se 9 kee Ge Eee cmincy Oa RE Eee Pee ae 1 
vie cate GbE Ee S70 SSF BS ee fed DOE Vs ral DI Seed Reign i ren a Or eee ae 1 
PGMCATCIUS i..c se CMS 13 RR aye oe i aes aes Moe ane ee ge | 2 
_Pericarditis— 

PAU ATIC 2. cise h Te aie eRe Pe Oe Ga wet TRIE ft yee bee, ee sty edy* | shows 2 
Nervous System 

Aplasia (cerebellum)... ... .... 1 

PeeORTeralsOnl » braless u.neters eh, Of pense leg oe 
Encephalitis ».)..0........ PRE SB oie aD Ak age ae cette Maced Wg 
Bint eiaditiSa—bOxtes co 29 RN wierd de 
ROS MNAlitis==VITUSi a Seek eet ee ee LB 
Encephalitis—virus, 

and pneumonia .... il 
Caranulomia ©.) -y7. e008 Swe pice t Pe “ci aa hee tee 
Menino Encepnalitises: | at 1. uk ee ee Le 2 
Meningitis: fess ..k. Ee ah Ree te tet Rape a 
Meningitis—acute .... ... .. Il 
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Ore OnwrF 
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es he Rt 


Respiratory System 
TRACHEA 


Tracheitis— 
diphtheritic ............ efi), Rog a ae BRe ACN RM Ae ee 5 ea EP 1 
Tracheitis— 
haemorrhagic ........ ner tamer aw i ee ee ey eh GY tog tS Ne 1 


BRONCHI 


Bronchiectasis_.......... alan 28% Ae A Te nt On ee ie ne IS Ee A oe LAU oR 4 
Prom nitts---Chromicce). het We ee a ee OOS ad di rea eee te Rian fDi ] 


LuNGs 


Ite Oi. iC oe Per aia Cte ee eM PTL ea Oe Gites 
Congestion—chronic 

BASSI VO sees RMR SACO 9. ach, 5, 2 Eee 

Emphysema .............. 
PADtOSIS = on eee nite fade es oA 
WGranuloma : +5... 42.5 ey. Hardee tek ¢ LY ies Ro ERT DMR she MI Sie hee em 
enamide tt Gaia) 2 ake kg tae ket ee eee ae oak OR lates 
MBAPINA; 8 hk ese i lenge tee Nc Tan er ot LO OT A Meee bt er Fes i! 
Oedema and 

congestion ..:............ Soe yt Keo OE Lee We easier ae 

Pulmonary 

pigmentation ........ ee ee neeel ete eee ge Sere le SEO SNP oe Rea chal tee 1 1 
Metastatic 

calcification ............ ih Sg NIA SN ae te is 

Pneumonia—acute .... 
Pneumonia—broncho ...._.... DY 
Preumonia — caseous foc be.) so eS oo. ] 
PPR AreaCULOUs Tan see ieee east et tee 
Pneumonia— 

gangrenous ............. Westie Mchaciere (apy YE 
Pneumonia— 

interstitial: <A.47 Me a ie GN er. purr tears On Meek. ee aL ee ey Beadle. etae yl 
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Respiratory System—Continued 
LuNGs 
Pneumonia— 
mechanical ............ Te ey 
Pneumonia—mycotic .... 2 
Pneumonia—pleuro .. 
Pneumonia—subacute 
Pneumonia— 
suppurative /.i.i0c.4: 
Pneumonia— 
verminous 
Pneumonia— 
miscellaneous ........ 
Thrombosis and 
THLATOUOD Miao 


bo 


NASAL PASSAGE 
Phlegmon (nose) ...... 


Bones and Joints 


Osteo-arthropathy 
Osteodystrophia 
TOSSA ae eo ere 
Sequestration 
scapula) wire ties 
SPOUCMIINIS ki wat cre 


Developmental 
Abnormalities 


Chondrodystrophia 
foetalis 


Neoplasms 


CONNECTIVE TISSUE— 
BENIGN 
Chondroma—fbro .... 
Pibroniat okie eee: 
Fibroma (anidean) .... 
Fibroma—chondro 
Fibroma—cystadeno.. 
Fibroma—neuro ...... 
Fibroma—osteo ........ 
Leiomyoma * }iu 4.8.4. 
Eaponiathate’ ive ee 
Lipoma—fibro .......... 


CONNECTIVE TIssuUE— 
MALIGNANT 
Osteoclastoma 
Sarcoma—fibro 
Sarcoma—lympho 
Sarcoma— osteogenic 
Sarcoma—round cell 
Sarcoma—reticulum 
COUssGt wee Cee 


Adenoma .................... 
Adenoma—cyst ........ 
Adenoma—fbro ........ 
Adenoma—papillary.. 
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Neoplasms—Continued 
EPiIrHELIUM—BENIGN 


_  Adenoma—sebaceous 

4 LATA As ois Oe 

_ Cystadenoma—serous 

| Feather follicle ........ ¥ 
Bea rapitloma......22..).0...2. 1 
- Papilloma—keratotic.. 1 


EPITHELIUM—MALIGNANT 


Y SPAT CINOMIA. av tats oe 
Carcinoma—adeno .... 
Carcinoma— 

adeno papillary ...... Sie OA 
Carcinoma—adrenal.. 
Carcinoma—basal cell 
¥  Carcinoma— 
epidermoid. ............ 
Carcinoma— 
Reiy PIMAIIX > ns eH, 
—  Carcinoma— 
papillary cyst adeno 
Carcinoma—scirrhous 
Carcinoma— 
sebaceous cell ........ 
Carcinoma— 
squamous cell ........ 
Cholangioma .............. 
Dysgerminoma .......... 
TIPO ALLOW A: cot ko 
SOMUMOMIA ch sc.s ue. 


ANGIOMATA 


Haemangioma— 
CAVEIHOUS 08. 


HAEMOPOIETIC TISSsUE— 
MALIGNANT 

Erythroleucosis ........ 
Leukaemia ................ Me Re: 
Pwo nOCytoma ooh!” s vv-2 yee 
Lymphomatosis _ ........ : 
Plasmacytoma ............ 
Thymoma—malignant 


PIGMENTED NEOPLASMS 


Melanoma—benign . 
Melanoma— 
raneuonhant 50 .2.22.1,, 


NeERvOuS SYSTEM 
Neuroma—benign 


TERATOMAS 


Dentigerous cyst ........ 
Embryonal nephroma 
EEPALOTOA wih... sds 


SPECIAL NEOPLASMS 
Mesothelioma ............ 
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Special Diseases 

PADOTUION: tare tee 
Abortion—contagious 
Abortion—vibrionic .. 
Acanthosis nigricans .. 
AICELONASIITAW, sy uae. 
Actinobacillosis  ........ 
Actinomycosis ............ 
A Calactia den iad, 
Anaphyilaxisits Moe, 
Anaemia —nutritional 


Blackheadwinoto nk. 


Cac exaran obi gon) 
Cardiac failure........:.. 
Cardiac insufficiency.. 
Gelltiitis hoo Aas 
Goccidiosis: ec oe 
Coligranuloma.......... 
Colon septicaemia .... 
Corynebacterium 
Mrechionn ace 
Dietary deficiency .... 
Diffuse colloid goitre 
Distemper, 2 hal ee, 
DDistomatosis ofics22ccs. 
Ecchynococcus cyst .. 
WIMACIAUON Saric ct seciss. 
Encephalomalacia 
Enteritis—necrotic .... 
Enteritis—virus ........ 
Enteritis—vibrionic .. 
Enterohepatitis .......... 
Epidemic tremor ...... 
MASCIONASIS 245 tl.) ste, 
Feline enteritis .......... 
Hard pad disease ...... 
Heat prostration ........ 
Indigestion 
Infection— 
Bacterium coli ........ 
Infection— 
Klebsiella 
pneumoniae .......... 
Infection—Leptospira 
Infection— _ 
Bacillus 
necrophorus .......... 
Infection — paracolon 
Infectious > 
canine hepatitis .... 
Johne’s disease .......... 
Listerellosis .............. 
Listerellosis— 
experimental .......... 
Malnutrition .............. 
Mastitis—acute 
Mastitis—chronic ...... 
Mastitis— suppurative 
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Special Diseases—Continued 


Mummified foetus .... 
Newcastle disease ...... 
Nodular venereal 
fISCASO sete mae 
Nutritional deficiency 
Oesophagostomiasis .. 
Overdose—iron 
Parasitic abscess ........ 


Parasitic infestation ...... ul 


Parasitic endocarditis 
Pasteurellosis ............ 
Pulpy kidney disease 
Pregnancy disease .... 
MGMT) 920. bet oe 
Salmonellosis 
Sarcosporidiosis 
‘Sin 0 8 


Septicaemia ..... Ay eat a yes 


Septicaemia— 
haemorrhagic ........ 
Septicaemia 
neonatorium .......... 
Septicaemia— 
Salone lay cites. eect 
PLOSIIOM Fit st sce ask os 
BC he Ceca ea 
BHUMES ao ets. 
CSUN i al AiR 
STO HS ganas ae a 
Stiff lamb disease ...... 
Streptococcus | ..........). 
Sudden death ............ 
Swamp fever® ..........:. 
Swine erysipelas ........ 
Swine influenza ........ 
Tapeworm infestation 


BRR AO INIA. Os. ee 2 
Toxoplasmosis. .......... 1 
Tb erculOsis~..:i.....-2¢ 

PT AMMA or ek Goeth 


Virus “X” disease ...... 
Vitamin A deficiency 
Vitamin B deficiency 
Vitamin C deficiency 
Whipworm infestation 


Poisons 


Algae poisoning ........ 
Antu poisoning .......... 
Arsenic poisoning .... 
Cerosan poisoning .... 
Lead poisoning .......... 
Oxalic acid poisoning 
Phosphorus 
poisoning 
Rape poisoning .......... 
Sulpha poisoning ...... 
Unidentified 


poisoning 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY AND 
CLINICAL CHEMISTRY 


H. T. Batt, M.V.Sc., M.S., D.V.Sc., Ph.D., Certificat de ’Ecole Veterinaire 
d’Alfort (France) 


The work of this department is concerned with teaching the physiology of 
domestic animals, and with teaching the clinical chemistry of domestic animals, to 
undergraduate students in the Ontario Veterinary College and in the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College. Some investigational work is also done, but this, at present, is 
subsidiary to the instructional work. 


The personnel of the Department of Physiology and Clinical Chemistry and 
allocation of the work is as follows: H. T. Batt—professor and head of the Depart- 
ment, instructor in physiology of domestic animals to veterinary students and 
agricultural students, instructor in clinical chemistry of domestic animals to veter- 
inary students, and director of investigational work in research in connection 
with the functioning of the healthy and diseased animal body; H. G. Downie— 


_ instructor in physiology of domestic animals, (on leave of absence). 


As indicated above, Dr. H. G. Downie has been on leave of absence during 
the past fiscal year. His absence has led to some curtailment of the departmental 
work. However, the specialized training he is receiving in the course of his post- 
graduate studies will be of benefit to the Department and will more than compen- 
sate for any temporary disadvantages resulting from his absence. 


A most gratifying development of the year under review has been the 
marked increase in the number of graduate students who have selected Physio- 
logy as a subject for their postgraduate study and have taken special work in this 
department as part of a prescribed course for a Master's degree. 


INSTRUCTION 


The total teaching load of this department during the past year consisted 
of the delivery of 174 one-hour lectures, the preparation and supervision of eight 
demonstration periods, the setting and holding of 10 examinations, and the mark- 
ing of 892 examination papers. This load was distributed as follows: 


PHYSIOLOGY 

The Second Year class of the Ontario Veterinary College, numbering 104 
students, received 75 one-hour lectures, making a total of 7,800 student-lecture 
hours and several demonstrations. Four examinations were held during the course 
of instruction. 

The Animal Husbandry and Poultry Options, in the Third Year class of the 
Ontario Agricultural College, numbering 58 students, received 58 one-hour lec- 
tures, making a total of 3,364 student-lecture hours. Four examinations were held 
during the course of instruction and numerous demonstrations were given. 


The teaching schedule for physiology thus included the delivery of 133 
one-hour lectures, the preparation of and supervision of many demonstration 
periods, the holding of seven examinations and the marking of 550 examination 
papers. 

CLINICAL CHEMISTRY 

The Second Year class of the Ontario Veterinary College, numbering 104 
students, received 41 one-hour lectures, making a total of 4,264 student-lecture 
hours. Three examinations were held during the course of instruction. 
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The teaching schedule in clinical chemistry thus included the delivery of 
41 one-hour lectures, the holding of three examinations and the marking of 312 
examination papers. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


Throughout the year a series of demonstrations has been perfected to 
supplement the lecture course given the veterinary and agricultural students. 
During the post-war years, the teaching of physiology has been greatly modified 
and improved through the application of certain apparatus and techniques, 
developed during the war for military purposes, to classroom and laboratory 
instruction. The Department of Physiology and Clinical Chemistry was repre- 
sented at a special course for research workers in this field given last summer at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, U.S.A. 


At present, much of the available time of this department is devoted to 
such work — that is, research into new methods of preparation of suitable 
material and methods of presentation of such material in the classroom. The 
demonstrations took place in the demonstration area of the main laboratory. The 
following have been developed: 


(a) A method of visually representing the heart sounds and action poten- 
tials has been made possible by means of a special large cathode ray oscilloscope. 
This oscilloscope, to be used especially on large animals, had been prepared by a 
well known research institute under the instructions of the Department. Diffi- 
culties met in grounding and shielding the apparatus were slowly overcome and 
we now have a method of visual instruction that is used in classroom work. Com- 
bined with the oscilloscope’s operation, we can use our new direct-writing electro- 
cardiograph to obtain heart action records. 


(b) A special amplification system has been arranged by the Department _ 
whereby muscular action potentials can be changed to sound and demonstrated to 
the students. 


(c) An electrodyne stimulator has been adapted to show nervous tetani 
after a series of tests to ascertain the voltage so that it could be used on a human 
subject. 


(d) Various lens systems have been prepared to enlarge microscopic or 
opaque objects or fluid levels, so that their images can be transmitted to screens. 
Thus all students in our classes have an equal opportunity of seeing experiments 
that could otherwise be watched by only three or four. An example of this was the 
use of a new arc lamp and a series of lenses by which the Department was able to 
enlarge a section of frog’s tongue to such a size that the circulation in the area 
could be observed on a large screen. After perfection, this method was finally 
used for student demonstrations. 


(e) A cardiotachometer has been obtained and before it could be used 
correctly a series of adjustments had to be made. As with the oscilloscope, ground- 
ing and screening were inadequate and attempts to alleviate this difficulty are still 
in progress. 


Several pieces of apparatus were added to the equipment of the Depart- 
ment during the past year. The most noteworthy of these were an ink-writing con- 
tinuous feed Kymograph and a Warbourg apparatus for the study of tissue and 
cellular metabolism. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
AND HYGIENE 


A. F. Bain, D.V.M. 
STAFF 


Several changes have been made in the staff of the Department of Preven- 
tive Medicine and Hygiene during the past year. Two additions to the graduate 
personnel of the Department were Dr. C. G. Wills, who was appointed in June as 
Research Assistant, and Dr. Elizabeth Shambleau who joined the staff in Septem- 
ber to assist with the increasing amount of diagnostic material handled. Dr. D. A. 
Barnum has continued on leave of absence to pursue graduate work. 


The only change in the technical staff was the replacement of Mr. Charles 
Burnie by Mr. Oliver Scroggie, necessitated by Mr. Burnie’s resignation in order 
to continue his university course. 


Two student technicians were employed during the summer months and 
six students were employed on a part-time basis to assist in the preparation of 
laboratory material during the school year. 


The heavy teaching load has necessitated many hours of overtime work and 
the writer is grateful to all those concerned for their continued cheerful co-opera- 
tion. 

TEACHING 


The chief change in this part of the Department's work has been an increase 
in laboratory hours necessitated by the division of the Third Year class into two 
groups for laboratory bacteriology. This meant that the laboratory was in use for 
14 hours each week during the fall term and for 16 hours each week during the 
spring term. 

The teaching was handled as previously. Dr. A. F. Bain lectured in bacteri- 
ology to the Third and Fourth Years and planned and supervised the laboratory 
courses in bacteriology and immunology for both those years. A number of 
changes were made in the laboratory courses for the Fourth Year and changes 
are presently being made in the Third Year laboratory course. 


Dr. N. A. Fish again taught the course in food hygiene and public health 
to the Fourth Year. The laboratory course in this subject was revised and is at 
present again being revised for the classes in 1950. In addition, Dr. Fish gave the 
lecture course in bacteriology to the Second Year, replacing Dr. Barnum as lec- 
turer. 

Mr. K. A. McKay continued to give the course in antibiotics to the Fourth 
Year class. The mounting discoveries in this branch of science have necessitated 
several complete revisions of both the lecture and laboratory courses, sometimes 
while the course was being given. At present, the course is being completely 
revised once more. 

In addition to planning and supervising his own laboratory course, each 
instructor also assisted as a demonstrator in the other laboratory courses. One 
additional demonstrator, Dr. C. G. Wills, was also employed in research with 
another department of the College. 

As in past years, several outside lecturers gave courses on subjects related 
to preventive medicine and hygiene. Dr. C. E. van Rooyen and Dr. A. J. Rhodes 
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of the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories, University of Toronto, gave a 
lecture-laboratory course in virology; Dr. J. M. Mather, Medical Health Officer, 
Halton County Health Unit, gave a lecture course in epidemiology and public 
health; and Dr. W. R. LeGrow, of the Department of Extension, Ontario Veterin- 
ary College, conducted a lecture course in reportable diseases. 


: 


DIAGNOSTIC SERVICES 


The amount of material examined by the Department has gradually in- 
‘creased over a period of several years. During the past fiscal year, the amount of 
material submitted has increased so markedly that it was necessary to employ an 
extra graduate assistant during the academic year. 


There has been no reduction in the number of specimens received for ex- 
amination during the first few months immediately following the period covered in 
this report, and it is expected, therefore, that next year’s report will show a 
similarly marked increase. 


The following tables list the number and type of specimens examined and 
the results of the various cultural examinations. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL SERVICES 





NATURE OF SERVICE NUMBER OF SPECIMENS 
Examination of material from cattle 2..0.000000000oocccoocoecececeeecccees. 601 
Examination of material from sheep ...............6.cccccceceeecceeeceeccees 45 
Examination obLmaterial: from! swine sn a ae 430 
Examination of material from horses ..........00000.60.cccccceccceccceeceeee. 115 
Examination of material from small animals (dogs and cats)... 187 
Examination of material from fur-bearing animals .................... 210 
Examination .of material from: birds). 2 0) sack Se. 4 
Examination of material from humans ......00..000000000.ccccccccccceeeceese QT 
DeTolo gy! ih te ee ih as eaiel Me ah Dee 234 
ixamination? ob feed samples 4, 5. Nace eae Poe ee ee 21 
Examination of milk samples .......0.0.0..0.0.0....... SS EA OGE al 8 0G 98 73 
Cultures for identification and sterility tests performed ............ 38 
Preparation of autogenous immunizing agents .........0................ 110 
POPAL pi Sisto oooh DA ee te See ee 2,095 


CULTURES — RESULTS 
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*Note—tThe figures in this table include the results obtained from the examination of specimens received from, 
various Canadian zoos, in addition to foxes, mink and chinchilla. Among the zoological specimens 
were a goat with tuberculosis due to the bovine strain of the tuberculosis bacillus, several monkeys 
infected with Pasteurella pseudotuberculosis, a wart hog, elk, and several types of deer. 


EXAMINATION OF SPECIMENS FROM HUMANS 
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EXAMINATION OF FEED SPECIMENS 
FROM CASES OF SUSPECTED FOOD POISONING 


CASE NUMBER 
Cattle Rae ree deco es ye RO SPR a oo ra NR ane Beas eae gb aees 6 
POSS aeRO tte ereree Cer Rerk Waco, a Pe, Vi eas, ee ee RR cot CY Pir ok 5 
PLOTSOS ae ee ae eee ee EN ee RL NO cae ORE TO ale 1 
ELUTNIANS sar, hah eae hee ee so tas BAT ca TO aE See coat ve erat 5 
Mita ke 25%. Bek ee eS eee lee Ls EAS NE SONE Bubba ne eben’ Ma me 4 
LCT ARE oie wr, OM ee ee Pe Ea a Peg te a pte RE corn ay DALI 


——— 


PREPARATION OF AUTOGENOUS IMMUNIZING AGENTS 











ANIMAL WART VACCINES  BACTERINS TOXOIDS TISSUE VACCINES TOTAL 
ata SES bce eee: Ca Me Me 4 
Cin dares eee eh iat re raal pea Ty 4 Ba) DA 
PIO ore Se Ee nee eee 24 18 42, 
ELOISE ee cone ee ae ( 8 15 
PAAR elite A 6 ee 6 
INInRe Eee Cot, toe on See, 2, a 2 
SHEED hice he eee ne on 1 ET 14 
NS WAilO Wi coh rasa a 5 ns 5 
MUIR ey: eee est eee ate Bike 1 ih 
LOTALS, xh ULeenet 4] AT ih TAL 110 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


In the course of the foregoing bacteriological examinations, a number of 
interesting facts were revealed. 


Salmonella typhisuis 


Early in the year, the lungs and several lymph glands from a pig were sub- 
mitted for culture. The lesions in the lungs were superficially similar to those 
sometimes seen in tuberculosis but no evidence of acid-fast bacteria was found in 
smears made and culture yielded Salmonella typhisuis. This finding has been 
reported in another publication.? 


Several weeks afterwards another specimen was received from a different 
farmer. The lesions in the lung were so similar to those seen in the previous 
specimen that, this time, we were expecting to recover Salmonella typhisuis, as we 
did. Unfortunately in both cases the pigs had been purchased at a community 
sale and our attempts to trace the infection were unsuccessful. 


Listeria monocytogenes 


In the past few years we have frequently had reason to suspect infection 
due to Listeria monocytogenes in cattle and occasionally in sheep. We have pre- 
viously not succeeded in isolating this organism although in one case the brain 
lesions as revealed in sections justified the tentative diagnosis. Our first isolation 
of this organism was made in April, 1949, from a cattle-beast which had been sent 
in for observation, and which was suspected of having a “broken neck.” This 
finding has been reported separately.” 





*. Crossley, Vera M.; McKay, K. A.; McIntosh, R. A.; and Smith, D. L. T. The Occurrence of 
Salmonella Typhisuis on the North American Continent. Can. Jour. Comp. Med. 13 (1949): 
205. 


*, Fish, N. A. and Schroder, J. K. A Report on the Laboratory Diagnosis of Listerella Infection 
in a Cross bred Heifer. Can. Jour. Comp. Med. 13 (1949): 295. . 
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In July, 1949, this organism was isolated from: chinchilla—two animals on 
two different occasions from the same ranch. This isolation is covered in greater 
detail elsewhere in this report. We then recalled that in 1947 an organism which 


had been called a “haemolytic Corynebacterium” had been isolated from a similar 


condition in chinchilla. This isolation and a description of the condition will be 
found in the Report of the Ontario Veterinary College for 1947. Unfortunately. 
this culture has long been discarded but the record of its cultural characteristics 
leaves little doubt in our minds that it, too, was Listeria monocytogenes. It is 
possible that only the occurrence of the case in a cattle-beast in which we expected 
to find the organism and which so recently antedated the isolation of the organism 
from the chinchilla enabled us to establish the identity of the organism in this 
case. 


Poisonous Algae 

During the summer of 1949, the occurrence of a number of deaths in cattle 
was traced to poisonous algae. The details of this investigation have been 
reported.* 


Canine Leptospirosis 

Canine leptospirosis is a condition which has frequently been diagnosed at 
this institution from clinical symptoms, but of which no case had been confirmed 
by isolation of the organism, or by reproduction of the infection in experimental 
animals. On three occasions during 1949, Leptospira canicola was demonstrated in 
samples of urine submitted by the Small Animal Clinic. 


A Condition in Swine 

For some time, odd cases of a condition in swine characterized by fibrinous 
inflammation of the serous membranes, particularly the pericardium, and the 
joints have been encountered. On culture, the exudate from the pericardial, 
pleural or peritoneal cavities or from the joints almost invariably proved to be 
sterile although it was incubated on various media aerobically as well as in 10 
per cent CO, and anaerobically. The fact that an organism similar to or identical 
with Haemophilus suis had been isolated from the condition referred to as “acute 
arthritis of swine” by Shanks in Northern Ireland—a condition in which joint in- 
volvement appears to be a more prominent feature than we have found it to be in 
the cases we have investigated—prompted us to use media specially prepared for 
the haemophilic bacteria. Using this media an organism which appears to be 
Haemophilus suis was isolated from the joints and from peritoneal exudate in 
the first case investigated. Other cases have since been diagnosed and a paper 
is at present being prepared for publication to present our findings. 


RESEARCH 


Two research problems are under investigation by members of the Depart- 
ment at the present time. 


Investigation of Diarrhoeic Conditions and Septicaemia 

Several severe outbreaks of “white scours” of calves, in the spring of 1949, 
in which treatment with streptomycin proved to be dramatically effective 
prompted further investigation of diarrhoeic conditions and septicaemia of young 





* Stewart, A. G.; Barnum, D. A.; and Henderson, J. A. Algal Poisoning in Ontario. Can. Jour. 
Comp. Med. 14 (1950): 197. 
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animals, as well as a study of some of the effects of streptomycin, by Mr. McKay. 
A portion of the results of his investigation will be found reported elsewhere in 
this publication. ‘ 


Vibrio foetus Infection 


Vibrio foetus infection in cattle, which was first diagnosed, as far as this 
institution is concerned, in the summer of 1947, has since been diagnosed by 
isolation of the organism on a number of occasions—a total of five times, up to the 
end of the period covered by this report. In addition to these cases, the infection 
has been diagnosed by means of the agglutination test on several occasions when 
material for culture was not available. The infection is apparently widespread 
throughout Ontario; at any rate cases have been diagnosed in widely separated 
areas of the southern part of the Province where the cattle population is heavy. It 
would appear that the agglutination test should be widely employed as a diagnos- 
tic aid. The fact that the organism requires an atmosphere of 10 per cent CO, 
for growth and that it survives for a very short time on the ordinary media and 
under the usual storage conditions, prompted investigation of a variety of methods 
of growing the organism to produce antigen and to have fairly large amounts of 
live culture available for the investigation of other aspects of the disease problem. 
Some of the results obtained will be reported elsewhere and the investigation is 
being continued. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SMALL DOMESTIC 
AND FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


SMALL DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
F. J. Cote, V.S., D.V.M. 


The Small Domestic Animals Section is concerned with the teaching of 
diseases of the dog and cat; instruction in clinical and surgical procedure; and 
therapeutics and pharmacology as applied to small animal practice. 


One addition to the faculty of the Department of Small Domestic and Fur- 
bearing Animals was made in the person of Dr. James Archibald. Dr. Archibald 
has been taking postgraduate work in experimental surgery under Dr. J. Marko- 
witz at the University of Toronto, two days weekly. 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1950, 1,700 cases were presented to 
the Small Animal Clinic. Clinical sessions were held every Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday afternoons from 1:30 to 5:00 o’clock for the benefit of Fourth 
Year students. Instruction and surgical demonstrations were given by Dr. W. J. 
Rumney of Hamilton, Ontario. Each student was given an opportunity to per- 
form surgical operations, treat animals and administer drugs under the direction 
of one of the instructors. Fourth Year students also received a one-hour lecture 


weekly on the diseases of small animals. 


The Third Year curriculum included two one-hour lectures weekly on the 
diseases of small animals, as well as a two-hour period weekly under the heading 
of “Clinical Orientation”. This subject covers an introduction to clinical methods, 
practical examination, and fundamentals of diagnostic procedures. The student is 
introduced to the various types of medication, methods of treatment, and the 
elementary principles of surgery. Third Year lectures and clinics were directed by 
Dr. Archibald. 


We wish to extend our thanks to the other departments of the Ontario 
Veterinary College for their excellent co-operation, particularly the Departments 
of Pathology and Bacteriology, and the Radiology Section. 


Following is a summary of the cases submitted to the Small Animal Clinic 
from April 1, 1949 to March 31, 1950. 


CASES — SMALL ANIMAL CLINIC 





NO.OF NO. OF NO, OF NO, OF 











CANINE FELINE CANINE FELINE 
NATURE OF CASE CASES CASES NATURE OF CASE CASES CASES 
Infectious Diseases SPIROCHAETAL DISEASES 
Virus DISEASES WSePEOSHMEOSIS a etna deans 2 
I DIBtEMIDEIS, chil 38 vans 39 NON-SPECIFIC INFECTIONS 
Encephalitis .............. 5 WUTIGEIORST Wace: en esa ce 37 6 
Infectious hepatitis .... 2 ts Septicaemia .............-.. 1 oe 
Panleucopenia se, sas ie 94 Parasitic Diseases 
Paeumona .2 8a 4 oe Gnrcidescicws & oeote.. 5 
BACTERIAL DISEASES Fxterhalon..:.tcwhals. 42 A 
Masritis acc. ba ee: 3 ] Helminthiasis  ............ 119 12 
Funcus DISEASES Diseases of Allergy 
TUMOWOIM. 22s et 2 “ae Alleroyl < 50s tes eee 1 
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NO. OF NO, OF NO. OF NO. OF 
CANINE FELINE CANINE FELINE 
NATURE OF CASE CASES CASES NATURE OF CASE CASES — CASES 
Diseases Due to Chemical Aneurism of aorta ...... 
Agents or Food Poisoning Aneurism of 
Arsenic poisoning ...... 1 femoral vein .......... 1 
Strychnine poisoning... 4 UNSETLESS 3h eee aca 3 
Other possible poisons 1 Bacteraemia ................ 1 
en cieucy. Diseases Cardiac valvular wa ee 3 
Ne eae Lymphostasis _ .........,.. 1 
Avitaminosis Myocardial 
(black tongue) ...... fee 1 Agua eras 4 
Malnutrition .............. mh ae at ia tema gS 
‘ Pericarditis sie cape. 1 ae 
Renal rickets ae eae 1 1 FOXACINIA ‘teers: tee ey: 1 
D eae pele 3 Rae ee vin Nervous System 
Diseases of Digestive System | Conyaliine se ne 
DISEASES OF THE MoutH Distemper (chorea) .. 12 
Saar FRR deo, : Be Eee Beats atgmeee he 9 
ONSLENULN cic en eae: ee LEDUEDSV ce eee iT 
DISEASES OF THE PHARYNX : Fystee SSE ER ear 1 
Oesophagus stricture.. 1 Meningitis ih snes 2 
Pharyngitisescaec hn oN, tai Raralsis ei oy se 14 
DISEASES OF THE STOMACH Raraplegians Wer a 2 
Gastric ulcer .............. 1 KE Di : 
Cast ibis tie etce ie rie oy I iseases Of the Skin: 
DISEASES OF THE INTESTINE _ Acanthosis nigricans .. . 
Anal gland infected .. 15 a Dermatitign aes ae 61 a 
Constipation .............. 5 1 Eczema wicca Mee Lae 13 2 
TVET LIS Mateo ON ee re D2 2 Fruritis 14h kalinagligat ecg 3 
Gastro-enteritis .......... 10 pars ts ae . 
Fh aaa betichings 9 9 Surgical Conditions and Diseases 
Intussusception .......... 1 STRUCTURAL 
Peclisselatirestar a 3 Castrations wien 6 25 43 
Dew claws removed .. 5 
Diseases of the Respiratory System “ts Anprown tail, sine. ase 2 ne 
DISEASES OF THE NOSE | Ovariectomy on 26 as 207 43 
BA IMAIUIS hives ss ek te: 1 1 Tail amputation ........ 19 
bern OF THE LARYNX Toe amputation ........ 1 
PY NOUS eae ee as 1 ee Toenail removed ........ 1 
DISEASES OF THE TRACHEA Tonsillectomy ............ 1 
ca ae : i . SURGICAL DISEASES 
POUCHILIS ste, icy tes ae. ATtHTitisiy eee eek 
Bronchotracheitis ...... 67 2 CONSE UL einer a ote cae : 
DISEASES OF THE LUNG Dentistry etnies coe 12 “y 
RaeumMonIa. «bas 88 1 Dislocations=t.) 13 1 
Diseases of the Genito-Urinary System - Roreign bedyi 7.) as 2 ees 
eee On tie Bohn Fractures Ee oe ee 81 5 
Cystic caleuli ....2.....:. Z i SR oes ie 9 
SV chitisner stengs gst, 7 1 eo Sober 
DISEASES OF THE KIDNEY inguinal Pied 4 
NED DIS irene eas 6 Soe ineal Ae | 
Pyelonephritis ............ ] umbilical 7 
DISEASES OF THE UTERUS Shock eric eect orice es 3 
DY StOCiae oh te ey at | 5 AS SUMUS oie eeeesteeee 3 
Mietrilisant pies oy tia 5 ay, DISEASES OF THE Ear 
Pyometra .............. l 7 Canker ete reas hots 3 bs 
MISCELLANEOUS Har Mites eects ; 4 
Prostate hypertrophy. 1 fy Haematoma ................ 1 
THieueee AF tho Glands i Otitis externa ............ 13 a4 
NAVINGicet... cere are 1 Sp ae ae 
Es OER cae 7 oar Pam Vi eee Nem uae . Cataractice jie mas dort, 1 
Suppurative | Conjunctivitis i 
pancreatitis ............ 1 Ae. Fintropion tin ue ee 3 
Diseases of the Circulatory System Enucleation of eyeball 6 
Adenitisas tigate. 1 oes Glaucoma 3 ake 2 
AAC Maree ee eel 3 Haematoma 7.4 4.24. 1 
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NO. OF NO, OF NO. OF 


NO. OF 








CANINE FELINE CANINE FELINE 
NATURE OF CASE CASES CASES NATURE OF CASE CASES _ CASES 
Surgical Conditions and Diseases—Continued Malformed nasal 
Hypertrophy of CHAMIISEE athirn Accs i 
Harder’s gland ...... 26 La Examination 
Keratitis—superficial .. fe oi Health ll 
ulcerative .. + .... I Prepaancy....0.cllw. ls: 
Membrane ait 
nicitans removed .. 3 Immunization 
Prolapse of eyeball .... 1 DIStempDEn Me seas. jcc 156 | 
FoREIGN Bopy Panleucopenia ............ Be 6 
Porcupine quills ........ 8 Ra DICE Caen 7 -.i 7 
NEOPLASMS Parturition 
Carcinoma ta iti 3 ‘Bee LS Ne 4 
HaprOMA eee, etloee 2 
; Worimia li weotte orn. 6 
Fibrosarcoma _............ 8 
Cranmloma Vase c ee 4 Miscellaneous 
Jseiomyoma s......a4-. 1 Bath and groom ........ PH 4 
Thponiawer aha. 2 (comb out) 
Mammary neoplasia... 4 BOALCEISs.. ah-stee ee 24 ye 
Melanoma (....68..07 iis Cheer pluck ix. xin S BL 
Papiwlomials tec, 13 wre Gliprtoénailse ages 9 a 
DISEASES OF THE MUSCLES Peet AAS A’ se eee: 21 4 
Muscle atrophy .......... 1 PL aCROO ty oo TUNEL aA 2 
NI VOSIUS Ae tees eee 2 ts Vocal chord 
Wounps TEMMOVA tats cee 2 
(Contiusion# amis ake A, 1 X-ray for foreign body 
Plaepatonra.. en apo es 2 . (none demon- 
ENCISCE: TM Pay tee 2, tee Strauletye oo ve ast 12 
Tacerated:s....0,.0.¢tewe PAL 3 X-ray for fracture (no 
Congenital: Deformities fracture evident) .. 19 ; 
UNRYSS ben bea eo wean 1 TOTAL Si soothe e546 1,522 Vie 
Cleft-palate ......0.0.6.. vy (1,700 cases ) 








FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 
A. H. Kennedy, B.S.A., V.S., D.V.M., D.V.Sc. 


The work of this section of the Department of Small Domestic and Fur- 
bearing Animals during the past fiscal year may be summarized as follows: 


DISEASES OF FOXES 
Due to the present low economic status of the fox industry, the work on 
diseases of foxes was greatly reduced. No outbreaks of distemper were brought 
to the attention of the College. Twenty-five complete blood counts and 33 fox 
tissue sections were examined for evidence of disease. 


An outbreak of Shigella infection caused heavy mortality on a large fox 
ranch in Ontario. The effects of aureomycin and streptomycin on infections of this 
nature were studied. These antibiotics were found effective, especially when ad- 
ministered in the early stages of the disease. As a means of control, 300 cc. of an 
autogenous bacterin were prepared and administered to the foxes on the ranch 
which had not shown any clinical evidence of the infection. This bacterin proved 
to be effective. 


A severe outbreak of Proteus infection resulted in serious losses on a large 
fox ranch in the eastern part of Ontario. Streptomycin and suphamethazine were 
effective in reducing the number of losses. Eight hundred and fifty cc. of an 
autogenous bacterin, prepared at the Ontario Veterinary College, were sent to 
the local veterinarian. This bacterin quickly brought the disease under control. 
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DISEASES OF MINK 
During the year, 11,250 doses of tissue vaccine were distributed to mink 
ranchers and veterinarians in Ontario. Two hundred and seventy-eight mink 
tissue sections were examined at the College. Four mink ranches were visited to 
investigate outbreaks of disease and prescribe treatment. 


GENERAL 


Outbreaks of disease on two chinchilla ranches were investigated. Eight 
other fur farms were visited for the purpose of studying conditions and examin- 
ing meats and fish which were being used as food. 


Nine papers were published in veterinary journals. 


DIAGNOSTIC SERVICE 


The following table records the number and nature of disease and other 
conditions in the various species of fur-bearing animal examined during the past 
fiscal year. 














MISCEL- 
LANEOUS 
FUR- 
CHIN- BEARING 

DISEASE FOXES MINK CHILLAS RABBITS ANIMALS TOTAL 
Infectious Diseases 
BRON SE Ne Ages 5 Ne Bal cv ella econ one 21 ae ve te ZY 
LIOJFSG 00) 0s) Oe Sete is A aie Cee aa 2 86 he ee hee 88 
Klebsiella infection ................ hey 49, tae the iS 42 
Listerella infection ................ or. a9 2 re Sys Z 
Listerella infection ................ ee a. yi Jae Fe 2 
Pasteurella infection .............. ae at aS 5 eM 5 
Proteus: infection ..2..%...420. ee 1 pee en ws 15 
Salmonella infection ............ ay 29 ce fey a 29 
Shigella infection .................. 12a ess ee “Ae As £1 
Staphylococcus infection ...... Res 2 a es ag 2 
Streptococcus infection ........ aes 4 bee one) a 4 
Parasitic Diseases 
INSU ATEASIGIEES Geen et ik oe ut 40h 2b el i! 
ROCCIELOSIS 29 Se ee Pat ne ve oh aoe 6 oa) 6 
FE ATATINC OScurUe dade! Suite fe cee ured Dy ee ie 14 es 16 
A APC WONMNCYStS? (2.0)-2.00:.- os De Ri 3 she be 3 
Trematode infestation .......... 1 Ae Ke ee Re 1 
Wohlfahrtia infestation ........ LEE: 29 ne as Kd 22 
Gastro-Intestinal Conditions 
Acute indigestion .................. ae ] 9 a, 10 
SPPRHOe Ay weiss hk a eee 8 3 21 2 29 
PACOLILIShe AP eT 5 3 11 fess 1 20 
CCAGETIUISS br ah otek bs Skee ake 5 Pie 3 ac 3 
Gastro-enteritis: .........0/..0...00., 9 7, ye? as ee ~ 28 
Impaction of caecum ............ Hef an 12 1 2 15 
BUItUISSUSCEPTON! 0 vor sti s.cak 1 Ae 1 as ay 2 
PPCTINOINITIS hast ae otis URIS, toed fe 8 By ne sae 10 
Prolapse of rectum ................ oe if | 
Genito-Urinary Conditions 
PBOTHGME ao ire, ty, he ce ae ne 3 as ans 3 
OV Ste TOAICUIT syu.cs ks ae eer es 20 ie ae ee 20 
COV SHITIS es Menace Tis 8s, cl ae) om 1 oe ys pies 1 
NV SEGUIAE Ie Gene PHC toe ee <- 2 4 1 an te 
Sg ee A a FO a PE ee 
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MISCEL- 





LANEOUS 
FUR- 
CHIN- BEARING 
DISEASE FOXES MINK CHILLAS RABBITS ANIMALS TOTAL 
Genito-Urinary Conditions 
DETTE S 7 aes bi te ae ae a Z 3 ) 
LU ESPEE ECC) Ee sa am eM foals or oo 1 1 1 3 
PND Hrs: fois. s tn teeaebeste eat 6 4 1 9 
Hepatic Degeneration 
Fatty degeneration .............. 43 28 71 
Fatty infiltration .................... ie lh wh l 
Ruphire Ob liver e. a5. ae a. ih ye 1 4 
MELO VEU sex oles eee 8 3 
Nutritional Conditions 
Anaemia (platinum mutation 
TASES Sere sah! RU ae 3 
Nutritional anaemia (mink) .._.... 19 2 MS 21 
Other nutritional conditions. 1 12 12 11 2 38 
Respiratory Conditions 
PeECIMAOD Ae fn ahs eee nca ate aan: SAM 21 4 6 53 
Pneumonia—purulent .......... 1 iF 2 ul 4 
MITIEOS voce. fe ee ae th 7 
Miscellaneous 
Abscess’ (néek) 36 1 ns g 3 
Abscess: (iver) Wim. ccs “a 2 Bas 2, 
A He@ess. (lam 9S oe. Ws sconce bake be i ; i 
Abscess (mammary gland) .... i) igh Bic 1 
Abscess (sheath) .......... gia as. 1 i 1 
Ae LEV OLE NR Sete ES Te Soe Oe 9 11 ee 20 
Breeding problems ................ big 12 che 12 
POU UIs eat ee 11 ie fen 11 
Gasinibalismi stiss cou: cette a as ik bss 4 4 
lelinalatel. Ni alc ma aoe aae 1 Nie ae Fie 1 
Rlioke sah See rer eer gete te ns 1 1 ae g 
Chemical poisoning .............. 1 La eek 1 
Ebental troubles _s)2.c- 4.900. = a 8 13 
AE KOOSUILC rcvmet- caro es Hie Se 5 FS) 
POod! DOISOHINYG «Anse 2 23 haa be 25 
MeyACture- GAW)! aoc Ae,. tos an does Pas 1 1 
Practure(lew)t 2. auctor. Se 1 re 1 
Bari chewine eet atdecteces: 74 4 78 
Hermaphrodite <.................5 rite 1 
IGA SOK ost oie rica De. 13 are 40 
PEMITIES rss ote er 2 7 1 10 
Nursing sickness ...................- 18 ee 18 
PaniCuuUsieacsc mer ree: 47 ae AT 
Posterior paralysis. ...%..:........ 7 5 12 
Post-weaning paralysis ........ i Yee 7 
Pregnancy toxaemia .............. er 19 rae 19 
Gemticaernia (0s) .5,.0sac.-eece il 6 6 3 16 
Sign / conditions, 6.1 Giks-ses.d0% il 1 AT ro 1 50 
Siopwerssy. ccas. Ci qian lis eee ae Qo es f= On 
Rr MOCKS tae dk rein aetenins ge eye 1 a 1 
BIE TAMEGY Sef te inline once 1 4 31 5 17 65 
Shamatitisn «cit as piensa oes i Se a me 7 
PLCS wviNn® . sek. cahalas wise: 82 me 2 32 
Tongue injuries: 2.2. 6.36) s.- Sd 1 Sec a 1 
PPxraemia ey. avkes co Vaart eans fags! Fs ae 4 5 
IY POC. evga tter brapends. keep as ae 5 5 
Badly Decomposed. .............. tl PRs, 17 
Undiagnosed Leh Be SCG BORER ie SR 
Da PA ere Aer Ame aoe ee 156 666 879 99 34 1,334 
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DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 


MASTITIS LABORATORY 
W. R. LeGrow, B.S.A., D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D. 


The Mastitis Laboratory is concerned with the routine testing of milk 
samples and prescribes treatment for herds showing infection with mastitis. Ad- 
vice is given to veterinarians concerning treatment and sanitary procedures for 
infected herds, and greater co-operation between the farmer and his veterinarian 
in dealing with the problems of mastitis control is advocated. Most of the organ- 
isms found in mastitis-infected herds are susceptible to the antibiotics which have 
been developed in recent years. Spread of mastitis and reinfection in most of our 
dairy herds can be controlled, or reduced to a minimum, by good sanitation and 
the efficient use of antibiotics. 

The staff consisted of W. R. LeGrow, in charge; Miss S. Martin and Mr. L. 
Ballagh as technical staff; and Miss M. Cleland as stenographer. 

During the year, 16,061 milk samples were submitted to the Laboratory 
for microscopic and cultural examination. Of this number, 12,161 or 75.71 per 
cent were negative and 3,900 or 24.29 per cent were positive for mastitis or showed 
the presence of mastitis organisms. Where infection was present, the organism was 
identified and treatment with one or more antibiotics recommended. In certain 
cases of mixed infection where very little benefit is derived from drug treatment, 
autogenous bacterins were prepared from the organisms isolated. 


Work was carried out in 767 herds. Of these 177 or 22.07 per cent were 
completely negative for mastitis and 590 or 76.93 per cent contained one or more 
positive quarters. Mixed infections were quite prevalent. Streptococcus agalactiae 
continues to be the predominating organism in mastitis infection. There was a 
definite increase in the number of herds showing infection with haemolytic Staphy- 
lococcus organisms; the number of active cases of mastitis caused by this organism 
was high. Larger dosages of antibiotics will be necessary if a satisfactory thera- 
peutic response is to be obtained against the Staphylococci. 

A more detailed report of the results of the routine examinations is con- 
tained in Tables I, II, and III. 
TABLE I 


RECORD OF SUBMISSION OF MILK SAMPLES 
April 1, 1949 - March 31, 1950 


SECURED BY O.V.C. STAFF 
INCLUDING SAMPLES FROM 











SUBMITTED BY SUBMITTED BY THE ONTARIO REFORMATORY 

MONTH HERD OWNERS VETERINARIANS AND ONTARIO HOSPITAL HERDS TOTAL 
Se AND 2 AND ONTARIO OSETIAL NERDS % ar UO VALS 
1949 F 
pM che Vik 8 een IE 602 4492 264 1,308 
TAN Ge tee Sie Ue: 540 335 ; 463 1,338 
PUN Oe ite eee 447 292 420 1,159 
Lye ee 365 245 296 906 
PANT STIS Eton kite: Y 440 170 866 1,476 
September ............ 306 390 244 940 
WMCLOberta erie st. 515 302 420 1223 % 
November 3.060%. 632 485 521 1,638 
December _............ 456 44] 586 1,483 
1950 

WAMUALY ud alee, 435 810 241 1,486 
eMIMAT yan soar 467 ls 599 1,579 
Maroney toss el 237 869 405 Lokis 
MMORATS ove wr 5,442 5,294 5,025 16,061 
PERCENTAGES ........ 33.88 Ke ler3 0606 33.16 100 
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TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY RESULTS OBTAINED FROM ROUTINE TESTING 
OF HERDS SHOWING VARIETY OF POSITIVE HERD INFECTIONS 








fs fs = a 
by a a «8 a eae 
ipo b Fee 4 og e.g 
ane Ader ~ che RS ee OO Re 5 
th ae ti are 2b oe ae 8 
Total number of herds tested .............. CSO ett Aca L Shee oae Ol bow Sl. Tl 78 
Number of herds negative .................. Dee ore Lee Gens] Abe 15 og Cio 
Number of herds positive .................... BAECS 1) UGS 4. Ga 20.16G8.. OG. 47 660056 
SireptOCcocrus) aBalactiaek..X. ite les Zor RROD 2BOe 20i7 Lo al abel ye b4 128 90 27. 99 
’ Streptococcus agalactiae and 
SIrEeptococcus*uberis:. \ 22:35. eee: eg SE eke BORN IA 9 nO ig Rs A” Sa ee 
Streptococcus agalactiae and 
haemolytic Staphylococcus .............. CGS elie eA OLD. BS DG 
Streptococcus agalactiae and 
haemolytic Streptococci .................... AIC vate SE ANS aN ea aOR E 
Streptococcus agalactiae 
and Streptococci (Group C)) ............ kOe Ny Aa Se ee eR 
Streptococcus agalactiae and 
Streptococci (unidentified) .............. TSO ee eee em Ls Coe hate 
Streptococcus agalactiae and 
BOGEN COV tt tks Seek 1 Oe NE Pa Wy tat kg ROG be RO Saal 
Streptococcus agalactiae and 
RacmolytiG COLON Ws wack oy ast vouch Ree ORGS Sete ko 518. ! koe 
SireptococcusTubesris 7 coh... ne hk op 15 Oe ears ie A. Wana a RO 
Streptococci-(Group C) ......0cccb. 2 i 
Haemolytic Streptococci ........2.0.....05. A ee Le ee De aL os Po} oD, Oe | 
Streptococci (unidentified) .................. os 4 Rg Te Sgn WO tas i | Sav 
Haemolytic Streptococci and 
BECTON COU nt Wha ok teks 1 PRS ise fk cet pS OS Re Ne ee a ee 
BOCECTIDINECOU Foi i Aisne ince eess aR Nie tel ernest Le BS) ANA Bo! 8 
PSPMOWHC COLO) chose 2s dim ee Tee eal nea wie Le eS) Sb Siar Ta | 
Haemolytic Staphylococcus .................. Ree Gite eee ny eine est LA) BLS TTS) 20 
Haemolytic Staphylococcus and 
BOCLECHIIIVC COLLIS on ota ase oc SSIS St be Silad 6 eee le ane ie ee | 
Haemolytic Staphylococcus and 
haeniolytic selon toes, odtgea ls aNd He Rateer eNrar oe age) SL 
Haemolytic Staphylococcus and 
Streptococci (alpha). ..05 15... OU Oe ga ot let SR SAD een oe Oe 
Haemolytic Staphylococcus and 
haemolytic Streptococci .................... MENTRNeere ee Wee ere ee Lo a tL ag 
Corynebacterium pyogenes .................. Veen et Monae Ir es Te oe 
Pseudomonas Geruginosd ...........0.000000 Pee RET ees ee ey ok 
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TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY RESULTS OBTAINED FROM ROUTINE TESTING 
OF INDIVIDUAL ANIMALS 








a Zz 
: 7 ‘ BUS see 
2 n ~ n | er 12) = 
< 2) G fia! Te 29) O) oe a O wy fy = n 
MONTH % Soy 2O258 ay SB mee Miche a= a8 oir g 
5 ig | TE RSG 1 tee Ciara mb a wae ie cle cree ae 
° ss OB PON COG AE PC op St eit ayy rie teers fe) 
fe p BS O'R vale el Ova BS 2 eae Spee el Cm Slee 
H 6 2 Bl Seok Ee & Fe oC eg Be 6 be a4 66 
= < bP fo 2a 28 Be oe pee Bea So BBS ao es 
a e) D bn a ae PFs “ch eH a SYS Ip Rr ZCOn ere OO Me 
2) | fe) Oris << fap alge atc “O77 4 FO 4k ok 
Z Zz Ay By gab i & Ea Eh el «sit ee eae MOUS poy ta Oe ee eee 
1949 
ADI oe 13808, A035 278-191 AS) oe MOS es 1 
OM ES ay Ain 1,338 J9G 23842") 289" S60) aad er Guat ee ] 5 
WOne es ee, 1,159 S00 O24 217 2Oe ta es eae 297123 
ul aap aes 906 664/249 133") 268 215 om Sela ee 1 
AUgUSt 01476)" 1176 0300+) 155 GLa oS aie LO moons et 4 9 3 
Sepiy Gs. 940 Tals 226" 1640594 0 eal ow) 2 
Oatober.. ~ 1,237 DIB) 2825) 162Gb Muh tigate ee g LEE, 
INOW ees IG6389V 15232. - 4069-254 ro "G3 7487 his Aen ag 2 ] 
WDOCie Fry: 14837 01-160 323!) 195 3G hr eee eal edd ] 
1950 
AT hax LAS6 y L075. 419 160. S18) Vasa See de 200 Se Ao re cies BOY ie 
Febs.°.,..:. LOs9" 11987381 e281 Oar BOL FO Beth OC) ean a 2 
Maren SLL IAT 8902 1011 00k Le Sint ae Le aes i> 3 


a ta ES A Oe etree 
Totats .. 16,061 12,161 8,900 2,267 845 252 171 125 95 75 25 13 12 1] Tray 
EN RR WE AERIS AS DRE AP SER RCO ell AN eV Pte) bie dhe iar! ah nae oY Se 


PER- 
CENTAGES 75.71 24.29 58.13 21.67 6.46 4.38 3.21 2.441.92 .64 .33 .31 .28 NN SeeOs 














Camp Test 


The CAMP test for the identification of Lancefield’s Group B Streptococci 
(Streptococcus agalactiae) has been used during the past fiscal year. This test 
gives satisfactory results as a routine laboratory test for the detection of this group 
of Streptococci. 


Sensitivity Tests 

During the year, 385 tests were conducted on mastitis organisms for sensi- 
tivity against antibiotics. 
Autogenous Bacterins 


These bacterins were supplied to veterinarians for use against mixed 
mastitis infection which did not show a favourable response to the antibiotics used. 
Thirty-nine autogenous bacterins, totalling 11,260 cc., were prepared and 
distributed to 29 herds. 


Brucella Ring Test on Milk 


Samples of milk were submitted by veterinarians attached to various county 
health units in Ontario. Of a total of 584 samples subjected to the Brucella ring 
test, 425 or 73.29 per cent proved negative, while 156 samples or 26.71 per cent 
were positive. 
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Distribution of Stencils 


A large number of stencils on the control of mastitis were distributed to 
veterinarians and farmers during the year. These stencils were very favourably 
received, and have gone a long way in educating the farmer to look upon mastitis 
control as a farmer-veterinarian project. The contents of this stencil are inserted 
below. | 

ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE 
Guelph, Ontario 


MASTITIS CAN BE CONTROLLED AND ERADICATED 


Cause of Mastitis — The direct or immediate cause is bacteria (germs) getting into the tissue of 
the udder usually by way of the opening in the teat. The most serious of these germs is known 
as Streptococcus agalactiae which slowly spreads from cow to cow and causes a chronic 
mastitis. There are several indirect causes, i.e., conditions which favour the occurrence of 
mastitis. The most important are: 





— injury to the teat or gland — heavy protein feeding 
lack of bedding — careless use of the milking machine (left on too 
— narrow or short stalls long or the vacuum too high) 


— unsanitary stables and practices 


Spread of Mastitis — This is chiefly brought about by lack of sanitation. 
e.g. — dirty milkers, either hand or machine 
— dirty udder cloths 
— wet milking or milking on the floor 
— muddy cow yards, pastures and bedding 
— occasionally infection is spread by calves nursing infected cows and then sucking the 
teats of calves or heifers in the same pen 


REMEMBER — Mastitis Can Be Controlled and Eradicated 


Two things are required: 1. Information 
2. Determination 


Determination of Infection — Bacteriological examination. 

The first move in mastitis control is a competent testing of the milk from every cow in 
the herd. Your veterinarian should collect milk samples and forward them to the College, 
Mastitis Laboratory, for examination. Many cows which have never shown any evidence of the 
disease may be harbouring the germs and spreading them to other cows in the stable — “carrier 
cows”. This examination gives accurate information as to the presence and extent of infection. 
The test must be repeated from time to time. All replacements or additions to the herd should 
be examined by your veterinarian. 


Practise Clean Milking — 

Cleanliness is the key to the solution of the mastitis problem. No drug or drugs: will 
cure mastitis without attention to rigid sanitation. Clean habits of milking and management 
must be practised. 

(a) Wash the udder before milking with a chlorine solution — 400 parts per million 

H.T.H. or Diversol. Also, Roccal used in a dilution of one ounce to three gallons 
of water is excellent. A separate cloth must be used for each cow. Do NOT wash 
the whole herd with one cloth and one pail of disinfectant. This simply spreads the 
infection. 

(b)- The hands of the milker must be thoroughly wiped on a cloth soaked in an anti- 

septic solution, after stripping each cow. 

(c) Wet milking must never be practised. 

(d) Keep the milking equipment clean. 

(e) Dip the teat cups in an antiseptic solution for 15 to 20 seconds between milking 

each cow. 

(f) Keep the cows clean. Sprinkle the rear of the stalls with lime frequently and 

always keep the herd well bedded. 


Segregation — 

The infected cows must be placed at the end of the milking line and always milked last. 
Chronic cases which cannot be cured should be sold for slaughter as soon as possible. An acute 
case should be isolated where possible and should always be milked last. 
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Treatment — 


All infected cows should be treated with one of the potent agents now available. The 
treatment where possible should be continued until the infection has been completely removed. 
Treatment should be given early. The mild cases and “carrier cows” usually respond to treat- 
ment. Without sanitation, the treated quarters will be infected again within a few weeks, and 
the money and time have been spent in vain. Make use of the strip cup before each milking. 


Milking Practices and Management — 


(a) It is preferable to start milking as soon as possible after the udder has been washed 
with warm water. 


(b) The milking machine should never remain on the cow longer than the time 
required to complete the milking — approximately three to four minutes. Check 
the vacuum for your particular machine. 


(c) Wet milking must not be tolerated. 
(d) Keep the cows well bedded so that the udder remains clean, and is also protected 


from injury and cold. 


Replacements — Don’t buy mastitis-infected cows. 
— Have your veterinarian examine all new cows. 
— First-calf heifers are safest. 


MASTITIS CONTROL SHOULD BE CONSIDERED A HERD PROBLEM 
It involves: 


1. The Dairyman — management, sanitation and strip cup. 
2. The Veterinarian — periodic examination and accurate treatment. 
3. The Laboratory — determination of the type of infection. 


BRUCELLA LABORATORY 
W. R. LeGrow, B.S.A., D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D. 


The work of the Brucella Laboratory includes investigations and research 
on bovine brucellosis, routine work in blood testing, bacteriological examination 
of milk, examination of milk for the presence of Brucella agglutinins, distribution 
of Strain 19 vaccine for the calfhood vaccination programme, and a course of lec- 
tures to the third and fourth year veterinary students on Reportable Diseases and 
Regulations. 


The staff during the past year consisted of the following: W. R. LeGrow, in 
charge; Miss J. Guthrie, Miss J. Evans and Miss F. Mano as technical staff; and 
Miss M. Urquhart and Miss G. Galloway, stenographers. Dr. N. A. Fish of the 
Department of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene rendered valuable assistance 
from time to time, which was greatly appreciated. 


AGGLUTINATION TESTS 


During the fiscal year, 69,683 blood samples were received by the Brucella 
Laboratory for the agglutination test. There is no charge to the veterinarian for 
conducting this test. A breakdown of the results obtained when these samples 
were tested is contained in Table I. 
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TABLE I 


BLOOD SAMPLES RECEIVED FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING MARCH 31, 1950 





SAMPLES 














a POSITIVE DOUBTFUL NEGATIVE BROKEN OR 
eS Se SAMPLES SAMPLES SAMPLES HAEMOLYSED 

TEST GROUPS RECEIVED NO. % No. % No. % No. ” he 
Routine tests ........ Bi OGee OLS 15.41 22.298 63105 -°29:257) 77:88 203 0.54 
Calfhood 

vaccination ...... 952 242 96.03 7 2.78 Seek t9 fF 
ALA plan's G4: 2. 392 25 6.38 25 6.38 339 86.48 8 0.76 
| ire 2a 4 creel ara 24,462 498 2.04 1,394 bri O raaDO0.. 02,22 10 0.04 
Ontario hospital 

PARIS ae Gt ee 1,282 176 14.28 1 6.09 974 79.06 7 0.57 
Subsidiary areas .. 2,156 152 7.05 73 3.39 1,921 89.10 10 0.46 
Adult vaccination . 533 206 38.65 Si -9715:20 JAG AGi15 o. i 
Bruce peninsula .. 3,090 207 6.70 78 2.52 2,803 90.71 2 0.06 

TAPTAUG tse oa toc 69,683. 73319 10.50 4,026 Del Ones OGL OS Sant 935 0.34 











Routine Testing 


This service is open to all livestock owners in the Province. Blood samples 
are taken by the veterinarian, and submitted for the agglutination test. As the 
blood test offers a means of early diagnosis and detection of bovine brucellosis 
infection in a herd, one cannot stress too strongly the value of routine periodic 
testing. When the disease is diagnosed during its early stages, control measures 
are more easily carried out. If the owner first suspects the presence of bovine 
brucellosis only when abortion has taken place, by then the disease has progressed 
so far throughout the herd that control measures have to be much more drastic. 


Export Samples 

: In co-operation with the Federal Department of Agriculture, Health of 
Animals Division, 24,462 samples of bovine blood were received from veterinar- 
ians for animals intended for export to foreign countries, or for show purposes. 


Bovine Brucellosis in the Bruce Peninsula 

During the year, testing was conducted in the Bruce Peninsula to determine 
the incidence of Bang’s Disease on an area basis. This is to be followed by an 
area calfhood vaccination programme with a view toward the complete eradica- 
tion of the disease. Between August, 1949 and March 31, 1950, 3,090 blood 
samples were submitted to the laboratory. A breakdown of the results by town- 


ships is contained in Table II. 
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TABLE II 


BRUCE PENINSULA BOVINE BRUCELLOSIS TESTING 
August, 1949, to March 31, 1950 


Total Number of Samples Submitted ........................ 3,090 

Lotal ammmber’ found: positive ix 2se sek ue ee 208 (6.70%) 
Lotaltnumber found: doubttulesi0o. we ote. TRE 2502%) 
Total mumber ‘found negative <0. Gash ee ews 2,803 (90.71%) 
Votalenumber; broken sik. cl Sete ee eee 2 (0.06%) 





PER- 
AUG, (SEPT. .7AOCY, NOV. DEC, JAN. FEB, MAR. TOTALS CENTAGES 








Lindsay 

No. of samples ...... Bet §), Lao meee we whe *S, cate bees 758 ase 
POSITIVE ee ae ee o 1 18 ae ay i &e ban 14 1.85 
Poubttoler iw, ee 3 10 es re) eh ir he bs 1.74 
Negative ty tinyae. oe. DOD 2 ASO est ae 26. a oe pew ie gah 551: 
Broken 7.0 8c 2, ans ay NLS, ae ae ae es Nee rae ay oh 
St. Edmunds 

No. of samples ...... Me TG Ae; o% ies tas LO i 176 am 
POSITIVE ce. ek ee Ce 5 ses tt pS a Ta: ae 5 2.84 
Doubttale ie oe. ls 5 1s aed ue Mans my ed 5 2.84 
Negative! <.55. 2.0% ots 166 ee! his ae oe # ee =e 166 94.32 
Broken EUR etal ¥ mr Lh, i aa ae ee mts ee i. 
Eastnor 

No. of samples ...... Me 14 aA “aps 24h D2 eC eo |: 935 a 
Postiver ata. i 6 rhe ia, 5 7 6 af BE DADS 
Doubtful ....... Palate 1 1 9 2 14 oT 2.88 
INGE AE Ve rete se a ¢ oe +e 1B LOG 2051-46490 856 91.66 
BSHOKEIINS woke Tae ie An sa ‘+; ees Bi 1 He: 1 0.01 
Albemarle 

No. of samples ...... ne Lo ed ESOL) Or #5, sek: ies 1,062 BS 
BOSMIVG tah ice he he oa ve Th ay 46 ok, ae ape: 1LT42 S073 
Doubts, a5 iy) ox 8 j by 8 a oy wt 28 2.63 
Necative 2... cn, an ‘rite AOS pie Oe we. hiss ta 919 86.55 
BIO KGs Sateen a, ee 1 ee pe Ae ae ae 1 0.09 
Townships Not Listed 

No. of samples ...... 23 28 i, 9 8 29 16 46 159 ey 
POSIIVOa rete eke 15 ] thw 4 2 Bet ae 2 2A OOS 
Deubteale 2 = 2... 2 bes ao ie 2 ah aN 34 4 ate! 
Negatives 2.5%... 6 27 oak 5 6 29 16 42 131. 82.43 
BVOC Ful i a sek af: Sy: <i? ge, 4A as at ae -¥. 





CALFHOOD VACCINATION 


Supervised Calfhood Vaccination 


Calfhood vaccination continues to be the chief cog in our brucellosis con- 
trol programme. Up until the present time, vaccine made from Strain 19 Brucella 
abortus organisms has been found to be the most reliable product for effecting 
immunity or resistance against brucellosis in the bovine species. We admit that it 
has certain limitations. The immunity created is not complete, neither is it life- 
long. However, it is the only recognized procedure for which there is a wide and 
statistically accepted evidence of substantial and uniform value. 


Unfortunately, many veterinarians do not stress the necessity of a definite 
herd sanitary programme in conjunction with calfhood vaccination. Unless an 
effort is made to reduce, through sanitation, the amount of infective material that 
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may result from infection in the herd, many vaccinated animals will abort. This. 
of course, gives the farmer a lack of confidence in this control measure. If vaccina- 
tion is not supplemented by sanitation, the livestock owner will be lulled into a 
sense of false security. 


During the year, 174,102 doses of Strain 19 vaccine were distributed to 280 
veterinarians operating under the calfhood vaccination plan. The work has been 
carried out in 55 counties. Vaccine, certificates, and ear tags were supplied to 
veterinarians free of charge. A summary of the calfhood vaccination programme 
is shown in Table III. 


TABLE III 
CALFHOOD VACCINATION 
April 1, 1949, to March 31, 1950 








NUMBER OF CALVES 
VACCINATED IN 


NAME OF COUNTY EACH COUNTY 


NUMBER OF CALVES 
VACCINATED IN 


NAME OF COUNTY EACH COUNTY 











Ontario Ontario 

PI OOO A Wet ii es ec os tee t- 87 North uimberlaridens 24) as buen 3,055 
TON axe eta eee el cos el ee eats 3,043 ORTON Ae Pete ie eax: Sr cis « Sag a 6,412 
Ba TUCRS Ae hay chatted ge oie oe ches AG ae ee 2,424 Olan Oars ae cheat aE 3,846 
BAP OLON Sg ee Wivereh he es Ce inde tind 8,046 BALLY.2S Ol CP Rumah? ee cae ee ee 101 
OPN EANe © ie these. ee Sie ake. tees 196 EE As cee gee et eRe 3,667 
Putter kot WT kes Ries 639 RO VULIN ea e eeo e ea s B ee ee 7,226 
Pic aett AS Gh Sr eo es A ie SERA Ere ei a 7,080 Peter OOrOudnretun citi ie lw. 2,027 
Rn: Per VARs tee dos aliens, elle B nadie eB Coa pe ie 1,955 TCSCOLLP A oe OPES ee ie ernsorstt eae na 1,992 
LEA FG eich mas sal Bee DOANE 7 RN ia Cd 2,362 eLINCEA LGW VALCEM ites & Git s.r Sone ee 2,392 
TSC ONMM REAM yt eee eine a ee Caries 2,005 VAN VE AVON ter Aim, Soers . 0d Moke tyecuem 9] 
TROD CUAC race ees inked, Wen ta ae ee 3,345 ESROTHLY OW ot, he Bete Sa ese tos cab cake RT 746 
CLO PAATT Vig ot CL Ue NS foe ee 5,176 TsSelieer eee ak. oie niche eae. 3.088 
SSrennilie Uae ath eee ee ee ee Wes 3,436. SENOS ot See oe Se Or ee an ee EE 3,877 
RIVES age tas hicas cho eigneed eee. seat ah aS 2,406 DS EOLIAOIMA Mad ew amee ER, ayes tek is 5,207 
jE) VENTE Cee Mg aah ae dels teases ae maa 1,916 ARUTACe Ed Vaow, ae re Raat syne ay ie: 377 
EA MTITLON Phe tocdce ae ad aire ore ATTN TEAL gee, Seok esdy sss oe caie <a Coen 376 
15 CVF eGS Shain ald NE ac. He aca 2,920 Nites eB ty ta cock a eee cee LAI 
PENSE Cys fiat Oe aor ON, 5 a Ma atlea Sae? 2,441 PC LOIAOD Macy a Neds trae tps aca. ncaa Nog 4,049 
LI LUT We 2 a eR tng, Ui a Un Oe 2,658 NGAUS 10 eB 0 OE Seo Meee ere 718 
“SETAC evel eae Laat ME oe tae Te Se Ne leas 601 MEAL 20) 1h Be AO ie ee EE 3,600 
Ma plon tee Beh ce he 1,696 DA GriCwy OUt rire crue ho hecasacn oi sa tagent estes 3,177 
siete TEL Me Re ae hoe 3,242 PO eS ar 8 ae 8 A PCM ree er 9,653 
ber Neg ad Silat Be IE One oe) Pe a Oa 8,224 

Lennox and Addington ....5......0....00.... 4,193 Duebec 

“Ls ESTGre) Ne aM Crane Sa Wr le ae) ait 674 Gatime a oes coerce sterner 114 
Par IEAGe,..0 PRR AALS. ORE tat koe s 86 Papineau... ee pat gl 20 
iN, Bs al Fey, ar aia oR Rie. Wat ie Ra 4,996 SAMPLES UNACCOUNTED FO ............. 155 
DADISSIN Oe on. hee een. Ota ed 99 <e 
NES Te LS BoP ai ee og Ue Ran 1,482 1 CY pa 9 ae bet ene, «79 140,768 











Blood Titre of Vaccinated Animals under Field Conditions 


Much controversy has been waged over the number of calfhood-vaccinated 
animals which remain positive under actual field conditions. In Table IV are the 
results of blood titres of vaccinated animals submitted for export from January 
1, 1949 to March 31, 1950. Of a total of 12,989 animals, 180 or 1.38 per cent gave 
a positive reaction to the agglutination test. When this is compared with the 
percentage of positive samples obtained from animals tested during the fiscal 
year 1949-1950 (10.50 per cent), the value of calfhood vaccination can readily be 
appreciated. 
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TABLE IV 


RESULTS OF BLOOD TITRES 
OF CALFHOOD-VACCINATED ANIMALS SUBMITTED FOR EXPORT 


January 1, 1949 - March 31, 1950 











YEAR OF NUMBER OF NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
VACCINATION NEGATIVE SAMPLES DOUBTFUL SAMPLES POSITIVE SAMPLES TOTAL 
ThA a a oa ae 410 21 5 436 
tLe ORR ied eae 811 43 14 868 
ROA Pee a ire 1,470 102 1a 1,589 
MOTH tice rs 2h Ne 2,816 192 25 3,033 | 
HOA acetone to eS 4,628 367 42 5,037 
110 8 Nae Pa ee ee 1,519 183 62 : 1,764 
MAG OMe wok 213 34 15 262 
BOTA ec) ee Ao 11,867 (91.31%) 942 (7.31%) 180 (1.38%) 12,989 











Table V shows the results of testing of blood samples over a four-year 
period, between the fiscal years 1946-1947 and 1949-1950. In 1946-1947, the 
percentage of positive animals was 15.07. During the four-year period, this per- 
centage has shown a steady decrease, until. in the fiscal year 1949-1950 the number 
of blood samples found positive was 10.50 per cent. We feel that this decrease in 
the incidence of bovine brucellosis has been due largely to the calfhood vaccina- 
tion programme. 


TABLE YV 


AGGLUTINATION TITRE OF BLOOD SAMPLES 
RECEIVED AT THE BRUCELLA LABORATORY 





TOTAL 

NUMBER OF HAEMOLYSED 
YEAR SAMPLES SAMPLES POSITIVE SUSPICIOUS NEGATIVE OR BROKEN 
RECEIVED RECEIVED No. % No. % No. % “NO; % 





April 1, 1946, to 

March 31, 1947. 82,265 12,401 15.07 4,948 6.01 64,550 78.47 371 0.45 
April 1, 1947, to 

March 31, 1948. 78,467 10,575 13.48 6,012 7.66 61,633 78.55 DA Ord 
April 1, 1948 to 

March 31, 1949. 87,009 10,381 11.93 7,919 9.10 68,374 78.58 335 0.39 
April 1, 1949, to 3 

March 31, 1950.. 69,683 7,319 10.50 - 4,026 5.78 58,103 88.38 2385 0.34 





Table VI is inserted to show the result of calfhood vaccination in a bovine 
brucellosis-positive herd. Vaccination has a strong tendency to lessen the effects of 
brucellosis so that the rate of abortion is lowered even among cows that actually 
acquire infection. The herd referred to in Table VI became infected in the fall 
of 1947, and a blood test on the herd in January, 1948, showed that 23 animals 
were positive. When the herd was tested in June, 1949, no positive animals were 
found and the herd has been negative for brucellosis on two tests since that date. 
All animals in this herd have been calfhood vaccinated. 
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TABLE VI 


INCIDENCE OF BRUCELLA INFECTION 
ONTARIO HOSPITAL HERD, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





NEGATIVE SUSPICIOUS POSITIVE 








DATE OF HERD TEST ANIMALS ANIMALS ANIMALS 
TREC Te bt Lely Bitte et Si ARES Co iit lke as Deer a ae 56 5 6 
PRA LOS a8 erar. Si MAR Aisa cue ain Dips nodes 65 7 l 
ayy el onsen 8 er ae Oe AS ly 32 21 23 
1a a EG ARE RI ew ne A RT oe 53 15 6 
PUPT sal BE: Ve ou 8 Sh eg Ue AS A Wi: et ON A ea tea 54 16 5 
poke MCE Utica Sete Oe Ok gene Be eearaet Er tt ks. BURR a fs 58 12 0 
Tox mY cleat OC): U8 eg aR eee aR ee oa Sea 70 2 0) 
“Ear UES be! ort Seater IO Seley eae Ne ae 83 8 0 





* Animals infected during the fall of 1947. Two abortions occurred. 
* All animals positive in January, 1948, still in herd, with one exception. 


NotEe:—The two animals that were suspicious on the December, 1949, test were suspicious on 
the test made in June, 1949. These two animals were positive on the April, 1948, test. 
The three suspicious animals in April, 1950, consisted of one animal 1% years old, one 
animal 3 years old, and one 5 years of age. These three animals were calfhood vaccin- 
ated. The 5 year old animal had given a suspicious reaction in December, 1949, June, 
1949 and June, 1948, and a positive reaction in January, 1948. 
EXPERIMENTAL ADULT VACCINATION 
Adult vaccination of cattle against brucellosis is being continued on an experi- 
mental basis. New herds are being added to our list each year. Control measures 
consist of the use of Brucella abortus polyvalent bacterin and strain 19 vaccine 
on adult cattle in a herd, supplemented by a good sanitary programme. A com- 
plete blood test is required, together with the history of the infection before 
control measures were instituted. Data is being collected on the incidence of 
abortion in these herds after vaccination, and yearly blood tests are taken to 
ascertain the length of time a blood titre is maintained after vaccination. 


OTHER TESTS 
Bacteriological Examination of Milk 
During the past year, this service was open to the Board of Health in the 
City of Guelph. Weekly bacteriological examinations and phosphatase tests were 
made on milk, cream, and chocolate milk supplied by Guelph dairies. Butterfat 
tests were also conducted when required. This service was also available to the 
Ontario Reformatory. 


Cultural Examination of Bovine Material 


Foeti and foetal membranes were submitted from 20 animals that had 
aborted. These were subjected to culture and guinea pig inoculations. From 15 
of these cases, the Brucella abortus organism (field strain) was isolated. In all 
cases where the B. abortus organism was isolated, blood and milk from the dam 


subsequently proved to be positive on the agglutination and ring tests for Brucella 


agglutinins. 


Comparison of Strain 19 and Mucoid Phase Vaccine as Immunizing Agents 


In January, 1950, adult animals in three herds were injected with strain 19 
vaccine and mucoid phase vaccine. Monthly blood agglutination tests and opsonic 


_ index tests are being conducted in an effort to trace the duration of the blood titre 


and the phagocytic activity of the polymorphonuclear cells in these animals. In 
addition, monthly blood tests are made on two groups of calves under observation. 
It is too early to make any definite statement concerning the results obtained. 


wh?! 
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Detection of Brucella Agglutinins in Milk 


The ring test has been used considerably during the year in the detection 
of Brucella agglutinins in the milk of cattle. The number of milk samples sub- 
mitted for this test was 2,705. Of this number, 243 or nine per cent were suspicious 
or positive. Work was also done on the correlation of positive blood and positive 
milk in the bovine species. 


PREPARATION OF ANTIGEN AND BACTERINS 


Antigen used in the Brucella agglutination test was prepared at the labora- 
tory. Cultures from the Animal Diseases Research Institute at Hull, Quebec, were 
used in antigen production. Ring test antigen was also prepared from strains of 
Brucella abortus organisms from Hull and the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington. 


Bacterins were prepared from strains of the Brucella abortus organism 
isolated from aborted foetal material. During the year, 8,000 cc. of polyvalent 
Brucella bacterin were distributed to veterinarians and used on pregnant animals 
in herds under the adult vaccination programme. 


TUTORIAL WORK 
During the academic year, a course of lectures on Reportable Diseases and 
Regulations was given to the senior year. During the spring term, the junior year 
received a similar course, with special reference to the Health of Animals Act as 
it relates to the control of contagious diseases in Canada. 


EXTENSION WORK 

In co-operation with the Agricultural Representative Branch, lectures were 
given by the staff of the Brucella Laboratory to short courses and farmer groups. 
The topics covered were: brucellosis, mastitis, general disease prevention, sanita- 
tion and calfhood vaccination. Meetings were attended in the following counties: 
Bruce, Grey, Middlesex, Huron, Wellington, Waterloo, Grenville, Frontenac and 
Ontario. A radio broadcast was made over Station CJOY, Guelph. Lectures were 
given at the annual meeting of the Nova Scotia Livestock Breeders at Truro, Nova 
Scotia. 

POULTRY DISEASES LABORATORY 


J. S. Glover, V.S., D.V.M. 


This service consists of routine examinations of birds sent or brought to the 
laboratory; the distribution of fowl pox, pigeon pox, and infectious laryngo- 
tracheitis vaccines; visits to poultry and turkey farms and hatcheries: and’ investi- 
gational work. 


A course of lectures and demonstrations in poultry diseases was given to 
the Third Year veterinary students during the fall and spring terms, to the Ontario 
Agricultural College Poultry Option students during the spring term, and to the 
Poultry Husbandry Short Course students during the month of January. 


In addition, addresses were given at several meetings, including the summer 
meeting of the Ontario Poultry Industries Committee, the annual meeting of the 
Ontario Turkey Association, the annual meeting of the Ontario Veterinary Associa- 
tion, and a meeting of the Western Ontario Veterinary Association. Talks were 
prepared for the radio farm broadcast on subjects relating to the control of poultry 
diseases. Several articles were prepared for publication, including a set of 20 
pamphlets on poultry diseases for distribution to poultry raisers. 
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ROUTINE EXAMINATIONS OF BIRDS 
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NATURE OF DISEASE NO. OF NATURE OF DISEASE MOvon 
OR CONDITION SPECIMENS OR CONDITION SPECIMENS 
_oustweuae tig CUS SEN shay eee. | Saki and vitamin A deficiency 
ESAS TS HC te ele PIA cue hn ees owe PITCKONS ) 2 'th.. Fath sp. Sioate ee hohe 6 
che pe oF ak Cry a3 aE TR ee Sea and vitamin A deficiency 
-Ascariasis and acariasis. ........0....:....5.+6 POUL inter ME Ths 2 fn diets ees v. ae ] 
Ascariasis and capillariasis .................... 10 Coccidiosis and vitamin D deficiency 
Ascariasis, capillariasis and taeniasis .... 1 COG CTIS Pe RK arp es ss eects aoe 4 
Ascariasis and pediculosis .................... 4 Congenital gout (chicks) ..................... 11 
Ascariasis and taeniasis ©....................6 Dr ORME Ss et ess. latin, rn er a. 7 
Ascites and anasarca (chicks) .............. 4 ORYZA Ale ASCATIASIS. \.3.2..0 05-2 ..8-sske ae Wh 
nee ace aaa ae WM, tgs 39 Seley ascariasis and capillariasis ...... 1 
SET CUOSIS GMICKELS ooh cd i itinde ses — 84 TEACTOLIOI cst hs Fp OW odsk.) ai 12 
Aspersillosis (turkeys.)* jo hides hae 15 TT ESE PSamrnaiees ee cost” ice ue toss ken Spo 311 
Avian monocytosis ree pas 128 Enterohepatitis (adult turkeys) .......... 53 
Avian monocytosis and ascariasis ........ 2 Enterohepatitis (chickens) .................. 24 
Avian monocytosis and capillariasis .... 1 Enterohepatitis (poults) .........000.......... 4] 
sate monocytosis and taeniasis .......... 1 ee eae: septicaemia (turkeys) .. 5 
Ail ANTASIS Os ersten Eo hh resin ee 26 RLS LOU AGRE COACH J tascol iy oer caus fat cy 2 
Capillariasis and pediculosis ................ 3 Freak (four-legged chick) .................... l 
aia os aa prea ee Bi il pene infestation (pheasant) ...... 1 
hilling or overheating .........0......0008 54 izzardrerosion | (pOUlt ic astern, i 
Cholera, localized (chickens) .............. pe WN) 07 Ke Cela al Gee) oR RMR erie brea a tL 1 
Cholera, septicaemic (caged wild Ma picteds CI7Zard, 1 ck cotta ane es 5 
Rees Impacted intesti 1 
TEV ES tree eee ae a RES GME 3 MHD ACteGs INTESTINE, by arch. Apt eRaaae ss 5) 
Cholera, septicaemic (chickens) .......... 6 Innipacted oesophagus ..5:..p02-4-1.44.02..- 1 
Cholera, septicaemic (geese) .............. 3 PMA PACkCUPOVIGUCE AL: cr.) gi, Cees Py | 
Cholera, septicaemic (turkeys) ............ 13 Impacted’ and ruptured oviduct .......... 8 
Coccidiosis (chickens) .......................... 889 Impacted and ruptured oviduct and 
Goccidiosis; (goslings ) nies) toned 3 ASCATIASIS « v. .--agsartseaee 2-2: sevhes saber aenvons-ne I 
Coccidiosis (pheasant) ........0..0..000000. 1 Infectious sinusitis (turkeys) .............. 10 
USCCIOSIS® ( PIGEON.) oy ia he go ok 1 TMNJUTIES Po io). he pense ese 2a ohne ah ate ty ond 95 
Coceiiosis.( poults) erncyeee seca ea 138 Internal ‘laying? 0)... eines ein 24 
Coccidiosis and ascariasis (chickens) .. 62 Intestinal ulcers .................... steeeteeeeeres I 
Coccidiosis, ascariasis and Intussusception 0.0.0... 1 
enterohepatitis (chickens) ................ 2 Laryngotracheitis ............... Hed tray ai 
Coccidiosis, ascariasis and pox Pave diiponetiis a cake ey = 
(eMick en pies oh on, Pvt ir Pyle oe 1 ee ete ee re 
Coccidiosis, ascariasis and staphylococ- Note mlb Sa ae ea Nr i _ 
cosis chi k Pe Pe u I iY SS ar ede cae sea eae an oO 
iis (< _ en) Pee a a ase as Pad I Ocular lymphomatosis and capillariasis l 
Coccidiosis, ascariasis and taeniasis ; a: oe 
Achigiens) 4 Ocular lymphomatosis and coccidiosis. 4 
RP ee 2s LON eeeths ES Side ca ae Ocular lymphomatosis and taeniasis .... ] 
Coccidiosis, ascariasis and vitamin A fe ; 35 
defici chick Omohalitis; Cahicks) © si.4s.40..-arcre seme on 
C are es Sole en ) oy Abceae to Sates 1 Omphalitis (poualts) vghcedsck. sateen. 4 
vane ee ascariasis and tumor Osteopetrotic lymphomatosis ................ 5 
(chic en) SORBATE ade OE US es ee 1 Osteopetrotic lymphomatosis and 
Coccidiosis and capillariasis (chickens ) 4 ARAVA AGEN: foul ecg, sRkaany bovte- Speedounsya aes 1 
yeni os enterohepatitis Osteopetrotic lymphomatosis and 
DUCK OUS i tar cre net AR Bc pes; 5 CaN LATE SIGH ieee atts 5st nae ee : 1 
ee ees me re a and Osteopetrotic lymphomatosis and 
pediculosis (chicken) .........0.0..0....... 1 COECIGIOSIO. Bi. 8 see Sry ey 1 
Coccidiosis and gizzard erosion (poult ) 1 Other nutritional conditions ................. 415 
Coccidiosis and laryngotracheitis ........ 3 Over-exposure tO Q@S ..........:::eeeeeeeees ol 
Coccidiosis and pediculosis (chickens ) 3 Pantothenic acid deficiency ................. 99 
Coccidiosis and perosis (chickens) ...... 4 eCICMB GSTS EE oo oes ce saatin aah < (arya or te cen eae 6 
Coccidiosis and pox (chicken) ........... 1 Pemdul@use Crop... hati onsen : l 
ar ea and riboflavin deficiency SPROUL LES. ue Bchoscedaeich Pisdop =v) one aghraee . 2 
WITAE tN ee I Sie te Be Sec 5 Sdn 1 RIVA POTTS > Sohne, Se RA os hd p Spb <p Para 2 
Coccidiosis and staphylococcosis Bait 1 Wicd on ty Scape rere Meee eo 19 
(ota Oh Os fin aA Nise nett Be nant bias y Post chickens ) -A0bscat. site os, ae 17 
Coccidiosis and taeniasis (chickens ) 3 POR  DIGEOD) 4s sede Bese ee tia l 
Coccidiosis, taeniasis and pox Pox (turkeys) .....--...::: ee fats natn deat - 
PG eI Sy Es RE Oe ise Miece ss 1 Pox and ascariasis (chickens) ........... 4 
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NATURE OF DISEASE NO. OF NATURE OF DISEASE NO, OF 
OR CONDITION SPECIMENS OR CONDITION SPECIMENS 
Pox, ascariasis and taeniasis (chicken ) 1 SEU OUITS' a acts i eS res eles gen 43 
Pox and taeniasis (chicken) ............... 1 Mumours and yascaniasis Aa ee 1 
Pullocun adults) ead ere: ee 21 humours andmijury as eee ee 1 
Pullorum “Cchicks) (ea on aoa 188 Wyphoid!:- chickens), 2. sOne sn ae 14 
Pullorum (grouse chicks) .................... 3 WLyphoid turkeys )e.) Sear Spe. aaah hs ie ao 
Pullorum (pheasant chicks) ................ 12 Typhoid and taeniasis (chicken) ........ 1 
Eullorimi (poultsy ier } ean come ee 8 Visceral lymphomatosis. ........................ 276 
Pullorum and ascariasis (adult) ......... 1 Visceral lymphomatosis and ascariasis. 41 
Pullorum and coccidiosis (chicks) |... 2 Visceral lymphomatosis and 
Mulnonary “congestion: ..).. Yap 29 Gapillariasis ceo aes lie nh a 4 
Pseudomonas aeruginosa infection Visceral lymphomatosis and coccidiosis sh 
G ocor bur eB Rte Mer tarahind wre” Meimeetauriee She 424 9 Visceral lymphomatosis and fowl pox.. " 
Ribodavin® deficiency (user oe 23 Visceral lymphomatosis and pediculosis 2 
Ruptured INCEST MG 1 eisete haat Vago mn Ue Aoae 1] Visceral lymphomatosis and taeniasis .. Ps 
leanne We a Werte Bene Ghee ata Maw dre ae wae i Visceral lymphomatosis, ascariasis and 
uptured liver and ascariasis ................ PACTHASISuttnc. ae ue tetera Rene INN Se Oana 4 
RipturedSoviduct:::icgyi se eo ee 5 Visceral lymphomatosis, capillariasis 
Sarcosporidiosis (duck) ....0....000.cccc. 1 dudstacniasist:... eet ee A Tosh ] 
Staphylococcosis Pape ea LG Leen a ee 85 Visceral lymphomatosis, coccidiosi 
Staphylococcosis and capillariasis ........ 1 and (asCAresig y . ho Che ee Roe, 1 
zee Pou (oigteas GN Hh eee cee: ye ate pa aE: coccidiosis ; 
diy MRC OR OTE Aig UE Ts and: CapillariasiS> sn ene oat 
sepa reacols Se hysema ween ma Visceral lymphomatosis, coccidiosis 
Taeniasis anc pedicilosig . 0 ane | and taeniasis a. Ven, et wea mes Mie 2 
Tuberculosis (chickens) ............°.. 36 Visceral lymphomatosis, impacted 
Tuberculosis (guinea fowl) l and ruptured oviduct | pce ad tee 1 
Luberculosis* (turkey))¢) to eps Vitamin A deficiency ............... Brahe te 209 
Tuberculosis and ascariasis (chicken ) .. 1 Vitamin A deficiency and ascariasis .. 12 
Tuberculosis and impacted oviduct Vitamin D deficiency ey. sr ae Me EN) 28 
GORICK Ens) 1 2 Ao hae oar aT 1 No evidence of disease or putrid .......... 380 
Tuberculosis, vitamin A deficiency and 
ascanasis ‘(ehickéen'’) io) seo ee 1 Tora (1,952 consignments) 4718 
TABLE II 


NUMBER OF CONSIGNMENTS AND SPECIMENS 
RECEIVED EACH MONTH 




















CONSIGNMENTS SPECIMENS 
OTHER OTHER 
CHICKENS TURKEYS BIRDS TOTAL CHICKENS TURKEYS BIRDS TOTAL 
1949 
Ppre teers 135 19 2 156 366 12 2 440 
Mayiaiate btn. « 154 56 5 ALS) 359 199 10 568 
fine et 158 49 LT 218 345 144 23 Io bee 
Nar yeecoen ha 08a tee oe 139 42 5, 186 QL 107 32 416 
Te. W 6 Sea URS iy Aaa OR TRG: 32 4 213 401 39 4 444 
September ........ 143 95 5 L783 316 69 5 390 
Octoberhes ss 175 11 2 188 3D 14 3 Ot2 
November .......... 147 7 3 157 280 Tt 3 294 
December .......... 97 6 5 108 225 8 5 238 
1950 
PARA sae ee 94 6 4 107 183 10 8 201 
February: 3.0). 109 7 a 118 339 9 2 350 
Marchpar sty at 30 98 12 5 hes 443 46 4 493 
MGTAPRGH Er igary 1,626 272 54 1,952 3,889 728 101 4,718 
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TABLE II 


NUMBER OF CONSIGNMENTS RECEIVED FROM EACH COUNTY OR DISTRICT 
4 AND PLACES OUTSIDE ONTARIO 











COUNTY OR CHICK- TUR- OTHER COUNTY OR CHICK- TUR- 








DISTRICT ENS KEYS’. BIRDS TOTAL DISTRICT ENS KEYS BIRDS TOTAL 
Algoma District 8 3 at) 11 Nortalks> 43.) 14 3 9 19 
Braye oats 48 5 AS 53 Northumber- 
Bruce yea 60 14 2 76 nd 6 eae 24 5 29 
Garletons<.vis0 ee = me ae Omtarioge,.t.ia 39 6 3 48 
Cochrane Ostorde a. sc, 53 18 1 62 
District? 7.02 12 pe aA, lye Parry Sound 
Dufferin ........ 50 8} 1 54 District. ...... 8 As 8 
TING AS aes i vie oS Be, Péclan outs... 79 15 ie 101 
Durham : 4.3.0. 9 L - 10 Penner’ Le}. 15) e 79 
Elgin Sot cate eEs 8 3 cai 11 Peterborough ie F @its: i 19 
| Re ae oe ee 9 5 1 15 Prescott .......... ay +f ane F 
Frontenac oh Se) 3 7 a, ag 9 ‘Prince Edward 16 l 2 Ale 
Glengarry ese 1 ore Me 1 Rainy River 
Grenvillex =... Bin he ae. na District ...... mn os. Jy 3 
Breyer. jay i. 53 3 56 Renfrew ........ 2 Lat ms 2 
Haldimand .... 16 1 tes 17 Russelly Gasiae:. ad me +h h 
Hakone eke 90 4] 8 134 SinGOd ase, 52 7 9 6] 
Hastings ........ 25 ae xis 25 Stormont hic. 3 1 ait 4 
PATON eh ees. FL 9 th 87 Sudbury 
Kenora District 3 ne 38 District ...... 4 Gi by 4 
Kent Moneta de. de 35 6 athe 4] Thunder Bay 
Lambton: ..2..... 23 8 3 34 District ...... 1 ads 1 9 
Tana KT antes Eat 1 te I Timiskaming 
OF oe (ak ea 6 1 ah fi District. ...... a | sha 8 
Lennox and Victoria: 200. 13 1 . 14 
Addington .. 3 a8 At 3 Waterloo ........ 129 13 p) 144 
EamnColey iors: 17 2 2 21 Welland ........ 10 hs ae 10 
Manitoulin: Wellington .... 279 60 10 349 
Middlesex ...... ABI AD, ae 60 VOUS ee eoch ied 128 25 3 156 
Muskoka Quebec .......... 1 oy; Og 1 
Ditrict’s. 6 6 No address ve 2. ome iI 38 
Nipissing cae 
Distric€h inc. 3 3 OVALS ic! 1,626 lie 54 1,952 





DISTRIBUTION OF VACCINES 
During the year, 241,500 doses of fowl pox vaccine, 84,500 doses of 
infectious laryngotracheitis vaccine, and 11,100 doses of pigeon pox vaccine were 
distributed. 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF SOME OF THE CAUSES OF MORBIDITY AND MORTALITY 
IN ONTARIO DURING THE PAST FISCAL YEAR 
This report is based on examinations made in the poultry diseases diag- 
nostic laboratory, and on investigations conducted on certain farms. 


Pullorum Disease 


During the year, Salmonella pullorum was isolated from 235 specimens 
or about five per cent of the total number of birds received and examined, com- 
pared with 11 per cent during the previous year and 17 per cent during the fiscal 
year 1947-1948. These specimens included chicks, adult fowls, poults, grouse and 
pheasant chicks. In no instance did these affected birds originate from approved 
hatcheries. 
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Omphalitis 

This condition, which is strictly a hatchery problem, was very prevalent in 
this province a few years ago. Most hatcheries now adopt certain measures, 
suggested by us, to prevent its occurrence, and the incidence of omphalitis in 
chicks and poults examined here during the first four months of 1950 was much 
lower than during the corresponding periods for the past several years. 


Tuberculosis 


Although this disease is responsible for heavy losses to the poultry industry 
in some provinces and states, it is not a serious economic problem in Ontario. As 
indicated in Table I, only 41 specimens received were found to be affected with 
tuberculosis. All of these were chickens with the exception of two (one turkey and 
one guinea fowl). This is only the second turkey affected with tuberculosis that 
the writer has seen here. 


Typhoid 

For the first time in Ontario, fowl typhoid was diagnosed in turkeys, during 
1949. The first outbreak occurred in September in Peel County, and the second in 
November in Middlesex County. F airly heavy losses occurred in both flocks. 
Several flocks of chickens were affected in Leeds County, and in August one flock 


was affected in Waterloo County. Fowl typhoid is now on the list of reportable 
diseases. 


Cholera 


Pasteurella avicida was isolated from birds received from poultry flocks in 
seven different counties, from geese in two counties, from turkeys in four counties, 
and from caged wild birds in one county. In none of the outbreaks were the 
losses very high. In some cases, the septicaemic form of cholera was present, 
while in others a localized form only was manifested. 


Infectious Sinusitis 


Although only a few birds affected with this condition, which appears to be 
specific for turkeys, were received at the poultry diseases laboratory this year, the 
disease was quite prevalent. On some farms, a large percentage of the turkeys 
was affected. 


Infectious sinusitis occurs in one or two forms or a combination of the two. 
In one form, the sinuses are filled with an exudate, and in the other there is lower 
respiratory tract involvement. The sinus form is characterized by the distension of 
one or both intraorbital sinuses with a whitish or almost colourless semi-gelatinous 
exudate. Caseation of this exudate usually does not occur in typical outbreaks. 
When the lower respiratory tract is involved, pneumonia and pleuritis are 
observed, and caseated exudate is found on the walls of some of the air sacs. We 
have not seen this form in any of the specimens examined here. For several years, 
the standard treatment employed was to instil into the affected sinus one cubic 
centimetre of a freshly prepared four per cent solution of silver nitrate after 
aspiration of the exudate. The solution was gently massaged into the tissues and 
in most instances this resulted in complete recovery in about 10 days. Occasion- 
ally a second treatment was necessary. In October, injections of streptomycin 


were tried in a large number of turkeys. A report of this treatment has been 
published. * 


* Clover J. S. Report of Treatment of Infectious Sinusitis in Turkeys with Streptomycin. Can. 
Jour. Comp. Med. 14 (1950): 166. 
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Leucosis 


Three hundred and sixty-four, or approximately 7.7 per cent, of the speci- 
mens received during the year showed lesions of leucosis. Of these, 342 were 
visceral lymphomatosis, 15 ocular lymphomatosis, and seven osteopetrotic lympho- 
matosis. There is strong evidence to support the view that visceral lymphomatosis 
can be transmitted directly from parent to progeny through hatching eggs. Other 
experiments and observations suggest that it can also be transmitted by the 
respiratory route. 


Coccidiosis 


This disease continues to take a heavy toll, as indicated in Table I. Much 
of this loss could be prevented if a few simple rules were followed. Poor manage- 
ment can be held responsible for much of the high mortality. A suitable sulphanila- 
mide drug, used as directed by someone who has a sound knowledge of avian 
coccidiosis, has reduced losses to a minimum on many chicken and turkey ranches. 


Gapeworm Infestation 


Gapeworms (Syngamus trachea) were found in one pheasant brought to the 
laboratory for examination. The veterinarian who submitted the specimens said 
that he had found several other pheasants in the flock similarly affected. Mention 
is made of this here merely because, although gapeworm infestation is widely dis- 
tributed in chickens, turkeys and some other birds in various parts of the world, 
we have no previous record of finding these worms in specimens submitted to 
this laboratory. 


Ascites and Anasarca 


This condition was found more often in poults than in chicks. At times, the 
mortality rate is high, and one turkey raiser lost about 20 per cent of his poults 
from this affection. Heaviest losses occur when the birds are from one to two 
weeks old. Undoubtedly, most of the cases were the result of too much sodium salt, 
and from observations and tests made the greatest factor was the accumulation of 
sodium chloride in feed troughs by gravitation. In no instance did a chemical 
analysis of the drinking water show an abnormally high sodium content. 
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RESEARCH PROBLEMS AND CASE REPORTS 


THE USE OF STREPTOMYCIN IN FIELD OUTBREAKS OF 
ACUTE CALF SCOURS 


J. A. Henderson, D.V.M., M.S. and K. A. McKay, B.A. 


In previous issues of the report of the Ontario Veterinary College, reference 
has been made to acute calf scours or “white scours”. It is one of the most 
important and destructive diseases affecting calves in Ontario and is responsible 
for heavy economic losses each year. Calf scours is a disease of the newborn, in 
its typical form attacking calves within their first week of life. In most cases 
sudden and profuse diarrhoea appears as an early symptom. The faeces are light 
in colour, foul-smelling and filled with gas bubbles. The temperature is variable 
but seldom exceeds 104 degrees. The course is rapid; the calf becomes dehydrated 
rapidly and dies within a day or two of the onset of symptoms, apparently from 
toxaemia. Occasionally peracute cases occur, characterized by death after a few 
hours lassitude and by the absence of diarrhoea. In older calves the disease may 
assume a subacute or chronic form. Post-mortem findings are often of doubtful 
diagnostic significance. There is usually a degree of hyperaemia and oedema of 
the digestive tract, a slight increase in fluid found in the body cavities and degen- 
erative changes in the liver and kidney. Pneumonia is unusual except in cases of 
long standing. 


There has been some doubt concerning the etiology of acute calf scours but 
it is generally attributed to infection by pathogenic strains of Escherichia coli » 2. 
In addition, inadequate nutrition of the dam, particularly with reference to vita- 
min A, lowers the resistance of the newborn calf to this and other infections. The 
fact that the majority of outbreaks occur during the winter and spring months 
points to the importance of this factor. However, once the disease is established in 
a herd and the virulence of the organism has increased, it may attack calves the 
nutritional history of which appears excellent. In such herds, all calves born over 
a period of months may become affected, resulting in a high death rate. 


The control of this condition has been centred on general sanitary measures, 
supplemented on occasion by the use of immune serum or sulphonamide drugs. 
While generally valuable, these procedures have been only moderately successful 
in severe outbreaks and the search for a more acceptable therapeutic agent has 
been continued. When McKay and Rowsell® first demonstrated the marked 
bactericidal effect of streptomycin against gram-negative organisms in the intes- 
tinal tract of the normal calf, it was decided that this antibiotic should be tested 
in typical outbreaks of acute calf scours under field conditions. These conditions 
precluded the possibility of maintaining untreated controls, and it was not always 
possible to obtain post-treatment faecal samples for bacteriological examination. 
Nevertheless, the clinical results were sufficiently promising to warrant a pre- 
liminary report at this time. 


HERD NUMBER I 
This herd was a large, well-managed herd of Holsteins. Calves were born 


in clean maternity pens and transferred to individual calf pens before they were a 


week old. During September, October and November, 1949, nine calves died at 
an early age, presumably from acute scours although in some instances, other 
causes of death may have been involved. Only two calves were born in December 
and both of these lived. However, an extremely valuable calf, born apparently 
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healthy on January 3, died the next day, and this animal was brought to the 
College for diagnosis. Post-mortem examination revealed a large amount of mucus 
in the abomasum and liquid faeces in both large and small intestines. A mucoid 
type of E. coli was cultured abundantly from faeces and various organs. 


When the farm was visited on January 5, swabs were taken from the walls 
and floor of several of the maternity pens, and mucoid colon could be grown from 
most locations. Faecal samples from the two normal December calves in the calf 
barn showed normal colon organisms. 


Since then (until June 3, 1950), 16 calves have been born on the farm. 
With two exceptions, each has received one-quarter gram of streptomycin chloride 
at birth and daily until four to six doses have been given. The streptomycin used 
was in one-gram vials, the whole being dissolved in 10 cc. of water, the appropri- 
ate doses given per os, and the remainder kept refrigerated until it was used. Of 
these 14 treated calves only one died. It was born on April 22 and, although it 
was not seen by the writers, it was thought by the attending veterinarian to have 
suffered from scours. The two untreated calves were bull calves of little value and 
were left untreated by request. The first, born on January 14, remained healthy. 
The second, born on January 27, died on the third day, apparently of typical scours 
although it was not examined bacteriologically. 


HERD NUMBER II 


Like the previous group, this was a Holstein herd, well-managed but with 
less elaborate equipment. The 20 or so cows in the milking herd were in good 
condition and showed every evidence of painstaking care. Parturition occurred in 
a maternity pen but the calf was soon transferred to another pen with other calves 
of similar age. | 


During December, 1949, and early January, 1950, three calves were lost due 
to acute scours. Symptoms appeared within two or three days of birth and death 
occurred within a week. Treatment varied but all calves received full therapeutic 
doses of sulphonamide preparations. The last death occurred on January 5, and the 
carcass was brought to the College for post-mortem examination. The herd was 
visited the same night. 


At this time there were four young calves on the farm. No. 1 (eight days 
old) was scouring badly but was fairly strong and was thought by the owner to be 
at least becoming no worse. No. 2 (seven days old) was also scouring badly. It was 
weak and dehydrated and its chances of recovery appeared very poor. Both these 
calves were under treatment with combinations of sulphathiazole drugs. Numbers 
3 and 4, which had been born the day before, were untreated and appeared 
normal. Faecal samples were taken from all four calves and the dam of No. 2 
and in addition swabs were taken from the vulva of the same cow and from the 
maternity pen. Mucoid colon was recovered from the faeces of calf No. 4 (one 
day old, untreated), the faeces of the cow, and from the maternity pen. All 
samples, including the dead calf examined at the College, were negative for colon 
organisms. This was undoubtedly due to heavy sulpha therapy, except in the case 
of calf No. 3 where the organisms had not yet become established. 


On the basis of symptoms, streptomycin therapy was instituted on the 
night of January 5, using the same dosage and procedure as in Herd Number | 
and treating all four calves. The herd was visited again on January 10 and again 
faecal samples were taken from the treated calves. All calves were passing normal 
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faeces and were apparently clinically normal. The record of calf No. 2 was 
especially interesting. The owner reported that scouring ceased the day follow- 
ing the first dose of streptomycin but that the animal appeared weak and lifeless 
for another day, after which it improved rapidly. When seen on January 10, it was 
quite active and appeared none the worse for its experience. The faecal samples 
taken on January 10 all showed normal colon in reduced numbers. No mucoid 
colonies were observed. 


Between January and June, 1950, eight calves were born in this herd. All 
survived. The early calves received streptomycin from birth but the last two or 
three remained normal without treatment. The owner observed that in some 
instances when the calf received streptomycin from the first four days of life it 
began to scour about the sixth day. However, the appetite remained good, no 
other symptoms developed and the diarrhoea responded promptly to further 
streptomycin therapy. 


HERD NUMBER III 

This herd presented a sharp contrast to the preceding herds in that general 
sanitary conditions left much to be desired. The cattle were of mixed breeding, 
and, for the most part, had been purchased as bred cows from various sources. 
Twelve calves were born in this herd during the winter. At the time of our visit 
(March 9), ten of these had died of scours and the remaining two were severely 
affected. Calf No. 1, between two and three weeks of age, showed marked 
diarrhoea, emaciation and dehydration. It had been affected for 10 or more days. 
Calf No. 2, three days old, had just started to scour that morning. Faecal samples 
were taken from both calves and a four-day course of streptomycin prescribed. 
Cultures from these samples showed both normal and mucoid coliform organisms 
in No. 1 and only mucoid types in No. 2. 


No further visit was made to this herd and only one communication was 
received from the owner. About 10 days after our visit he wrote to say that both 
treated calves were apparently well, improvement having started the day after 
the first dose of streptomycin. 


HERD NUMBER IV 

This was a grade Hereford herd under good average management. Four 
calves had died previous to our first visit on March 21. Three of these were less 
than a week old at the time of death. Six remaining calves ranged in age from 
eight to 28 days. All calves had had diarrhoea during their first week or imme- 
diately following but had responded fairly well to sulphamethazine and anti-calf- 
scour serum. However, most of them had abnormally soft faeces and they were 
generally unthrifty. Faecal samples were taken and streptomycin therapy insti- 
tuted. Mucoid coliform organisms were found in four of the six samples although 
they did not predominate over normal types. 


On March 25, definite clinical improvement was noted, and faecal samples 
taken then revealed a complete absence of coliform organisms in four calves, 
normal colon in one, and a few mucoid colonies in the other. The owner reports 
since that regular dosing of his newborn calves with streptomycin appears to have 
eliminated his problem. 

HERD NUMBER V 

The owner of this herd followed the practice of purchasing day-old calves 
and raising them ‘on the pail’. No calves had been lost but when the herd was 
visited on March 27, two 10-day old calves were scouring and unthrifty although 
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not markedly ill. Calf No. 1 had had diarrhoea for four or five days and was under 
treatment with a sulphathiazole preparation. Calf No. 2 had shown symptoms 


for only two days and had received no treatment. Faecal samples were collected 


and a four-day course of streptomycin started. Cultures from calf No. 1 failed to 
show growth whereas those from calf No. 2 showed mucoid colon. Clinical im- 
provement was rapid and faecal samples collected on March 31 showed a few 
colonies of normal colon from calf No. 1 and no coliform organisms from calf 
No. 2. 
DISCUSSION 
In addition to the herds listed above, numerous individual cases have been 
treated with generally satisfactory results. A similar outbreak in lambs from 
which mucoid colon was isolated responded equally well. It is of interest to note 
that in no instance was any cleaning or disinfection of the premises advocated, 
and, in all cases, therapy other than streptomycin was immediately discontinued. 
Nevertheless, response in clinically affected animals was almost invariably prompt, 
and newborn calves could be adequately protected by immediate dosing. While 
sometimes it may be necessary to dose for a period longer than four days, this 
period proved satisfactory. Cases of scours appearing after this period may be 
expected to be less acute and to respond readily to further streptomycin therapy. 
It should be pointed out, however, that all cases here reported were un- 
complicated scours apparently due to infection with a mucoid coliform organism. 
It is not suggested that streptomycin would prove equally effective against other 
types. : 
SUMMARY 
A report is presented on the use of streptomycin in field outbreaks of calf 
scours thought to be caused by mucoid coliform organisms. Streptomycin in one- 
quarter gram dosage by the mouth proved effective both in treatment and 
prophylaxis. ; 
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THE EFFECT OF THE ORAL ADMINISTRATION OF STREPTOMYCIN 
ON THE INTESTINAL BACTERIAL FLORA OF NEWBORN CALVES 


K. A. McKay, B.A. and H. C. Rowsell, D.V.M. 


In the spring of 1949, “white scours” in calves was extremely prevalent in 
southern Ontario. In many of the outbreaks the methods of treatment which 
formerly had given good results proved to be ineffective. The excellent results 
obtained in one acute outbreak from the oral administration of streptomycin as 
observed by Dr. F. W. Schofield, head of the Department of Pathology in the 
Ontario Veterinary College, led to a series of investigations, one section of which 
is reported here. | 


It was felt that, at the same time as the curative action of streptomycin in 
cases of the disease was being studied, it would be well to undertake a study of 
the bacterial flora of the intestine of normal newborn calves and the effect 
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produced upon it by administering streptomycin in various dosages. The primary 
purpose of this part of the investigation was to discover the dose of the antibiotic 
which would produce an effective level in cases of the disease. At the same time, 
it was hoped that, by making use of some of the newer methods of classification 
devised for the Enterobacteria, we might be able to determine essential differ- 
ences between the colon bacillus present in the intestine of normal calves and the 
organisms found in cases of “white scours” and in calf septicaemia. 


The studies of Jensen! in 1913 led that worker to believe that “white scours” 
was caused by strains of Escherichia coli which had become pathogenic for the 
young calf. Studies of the normal intestinal flora of the calf show that E. coli is 
present in large numbers, a result which is confirmed by the present report. Later 
workers such as Theobald Smith’, in 1925, Sigmund®, in 1934, Lovell and Hughes*, 
in 1935, and Koser’ in 1935 believed that special races of E. coli were responsible. 
The possibility of virus etiology has been suggested by many workers, but up to the 
present time experimental evidence is lacking in this field. Light and Hodes® in 
1949 reported the presence of, and isolated a filtrable agent in the stools of young 
human infants suffering from epidemic diarrhoea and reproduced this condition in 
calves. It seems improbable that this disease is identical to “white scours”. 


In this paper, we do not propose to deal with any of the nutritional factors 
concerned in the etiology of this disease, but a great deal of the literature is 
concerned with this aspect. Sutton and Kaeser* in 1946 showed that the blood 
plasma level of vitamin A increased rapidly after ingestion of colostrum. Their 
findings also further confirmed the fact that protective antibodies in the colostrum 
transfer passive immunity to the calf. Savage and McKay in 1942 have expressed 
the belief that a synergism existed between vitamin A and vitamin C and that if 
enough A were provided, sufficient C would be available. Lundquist and Phillips® 
(1943) believe, however, that the young animal is unable to synthesize vitamin 
C in the first days of life, due to the inactivity of the rumen at this time. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The calves selected for this experiment were newborn calves belonging to 
the Guernsey, Jersey, Holstein and Shorthorn breeds. They represented samples 
of calves born in a well-managed herd during the months of June and July, when 
the cows had access to good pasture. Faecal samples were taken as soon as 
practicable after birth, and in no instance was this period greater than 18 hours. 


The investigation required various laboratory techniques and these workers 
desire to stress the point that in order to definitely establish statistical data many 
more calves would be needed. A total of 180 total and coliform bacterial counts 
were carried out in 18 calves. Differential microscopic counts were performed in 
the same number. At the same time cultural differentiations were done on all the 
samples taken. Red bile agar was used to identify the coliform lactose-fermenting 
organisms, while tryptone glucose extract agar was used for the total count. For 
cultural differentiation of the coliform group, MacConkey agar plates were 
utilized. For all other types of bacteria, blood enriched (six per cent) agar plates 
were plated and incubated aerobically, anaerobically and under CO, tension. For 
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maintaining cultures for identification, trypticase, tryptose, thioglycollate, and 
blood agar slopes were the media of choice. Further details of the methods and 
materials employed are described under each section. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL STUDIES 
Microscopic Differential Counts 


A differential microscopic bacterial count was carried out on each sample 
of faeces from the normal calves. Gram’s and acid-fast smears were made from 
the one in ten-thousand dilution of the faeces which permitted an even distribution 
of the organisms for counting. A total of 100 organisms were counted from various 
microscopic fields using the same technique as for a differential white count. An 
average of 10 counts was made on the faecal samples of each of the eight normal 
calves and the results were recorded as to morphology, staining characteristics, and 
numbers. Table I represents the average mean in percentage of the 10 counts for 
each of the normal calves. 


TABLE I 


THE DIFFERENTIAL MICROSCOPIC COUNTS ON EACH 
OF THE NORMAL CALVES 


























GRAM-POSITIVE GRAM-NEGATIVE 
4 . RODS, 

ENTERO- FILA- COCCAL FILA- ACID- 
CALF NO. RODS COCCI SPORES MENTS BACILLUS MENTS FAST 
PNG GN haar, 16.7 28.8 0.71 Negative 53.8 0.008 Negative 
Coan Ob ele 16.9 17.45 1.63 Negative 62.1 1.94 Negative 
No. CUDAT 0° 213.2 29.6 1.3 0.3 54.8 0.8 Negative 
Nos Give ae bo 34.2 1.0 0.1 49.6 xo | Negative 
Dom Cry or hoes 14.6 24.9 0.5 Negative 59.6 0.4 Negative 
oe View J22.5 15-5 23uF 1.2 0.8 58.6 ts Negative 
ING so Vila Loan 28.8 1.8 Negative 53.7 ae Negative 
Now Gy Tbe. i5.0 24.4 0.77 Negative 59.8 0.14 Negative 
TOTALS 2... 199.7) CpOTLBS. 2 8,91 1.2 | 452.2 3.288 | Negative 
AVERAGE ...... 15:33. 26.48 aS OtS 56:52; 0.411 Negative 














Gram-positive organisms — 43.07 per cent 
Gram-negative organisms — 56.93 per cent 
Acid-fast — Negative for whole period 


Acid-fast organisms were not a part of the normal flora of the calves 
examined. The gram-positive organisms represented 43 per cent of the total flora 
while the gram-negative were in the majority at 57 per cent. In the breakdown of 
types we find the gram-negative rods and coccobacilli comprising almost the entire 
gram-negative flora at 56.5 per cent with a few gram-negative filaments at 0.4 per 
cent. The enterococci and rods are the largest groups present in the gram-positive 
flora, comprising together 42 per cent of the total. Spore-forming and filamentous 
types of organisms do not seem to be present in the significant numbers found in 
older animals. The absence of rumen-type bacteria may be due to the inactivity 
of this organ throughout this period. 
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Plate Counts 


Total and coliform bacterial plate counts were done on each sample of 
faeces immediately after the sample was taken. Red bile agar was used to 
differentiate the colon bacteria and tryptone glucose extract agar for the total 
count. For the purpose of this report, the table and graphs illustrating the counts 
for all the treated and normal calves will be omitted. However, the significant 
tables and graphs pertaining to the geometric mean of the total and coliform 
counts will be included. In Fig. 1, we find that 24 hours after birth the total count 
ranged between the logarithms of 10° and 10". 


Sporadic variation is evident for the first 22 days after which is noted a 
tendency for the counts to decrease to within logarithms of 10° and 10?°. The colon 
count shows a direct relationship to the total count, in that a rise in the total count 
shows a similar rise in the coliform count. It is apparent that in the calf, for 
approximately the first eight weeks, the bacterial flora does not approach a state 
of equilibrium. 





ge TOTAL COUNT 
@ DAYS COUNT TAKEN 
COLIFORM COUNT 


GEOMETRIC MEAN FOR 8 NORMAL CALVES. 


TOTAL AND COLIFORM PLATE COUNTS. 


LOG OF NUMBER OF BACTERIA PER GM. OF FAECES. 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
0 2 4 6 SEO A 22 VAS ORCI S20 22024 e269 285 SO seed eI SB AON AD) ee deed Oe AG SO memmaTS 
TIME IN DAYS. 


Fig. 1. GEOMETRIC MEAN CURVE FOR THE EIGHT NORMAL CALVES, 


It appears significant that there is a sudden invasion of bacteria within the 
normal intestine after birth in almost infinite numbers. It would be reasonable to 
assume that the young animal is highly susceptible to infection during early life, 
and that any marked disturbance in the equilibrium of the normal flora may give 
rise to abnormal function. Diet and nutrition must at the same time be considered, 
however, the food of the calf during this period consists almost entirely of milk. 
With this factor constant, a significant change in the numbers and types of bacteria 
may assume a greater importance as part of a disease process. In “white scours” 


of calves many workers have recognized the bacterial flora as being predominantly 


gram-negative and made up of members of the coliform family’ *. The gram- 
positive enterococci and rods tend to disappear to the advantage of the coliform 
groups, which have taken over almost the entire bacterial flora. 
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TABLE I ‘ 
TOTAL AND COLIFORM PLATE COUNTS® FOR TREATED CALF [1-148 
(DOSAGE — 250,000 UNITS DAILY — 4 DAYS) 








AGE OF CALF DAYS OF TREATMENT TOTAL COUNT COLIFORM COUNT 











CUGAYS “V1: t asker a ie 43,000,000,000 31,200,000,000 

Bolas. oh Sales ce te 13,700,000,000 12,700,000,000 

Gedays. f.9 rae Neha 23, 100,000,000 15,100,000,000 

EPLATAN SOS et ee. Late eatin by 16,800,000,000 11,300,000,000 
Dipe CESS heat foe. rhe 27,200,000,000 20,300,000,000 
DAN VG 2s Ot cc nos Treated 38,400,000,000 13,300,000,000 
MACYS: create Veiner aaa: Treated 47,200,000,000 0 
UAE LNW SS) Noe ere eae Povey ts Treated 6,890,000,000 0 
RM RTE aaey en eae Treated 2,,630,000,000 0 
BEG Cay Ss: Te ght eT Hy. 5,960,000,000 100 
MOEA VS a Uy Mindi us ss 26,600,000,000 40,000 
BULA E Wekich fee ae aks 2:7,000,000,000 40,000 
Ae Cie ae es Se 27,400,000,000 80,000 
BAU CLA NIE iris ea we eo ee A 30,400,000,000 1,490,000 
TADS (6 A SRY ELAR a phe Rs 30,700,000,000 11,600,000,000 
BAT TIAYS sabk: Wee ttt At 9,900,000,000 1,000,000,000 
CL MLAVE, sent eke Sea 46,000,000,000 3,600,000,000 
BARA ys WGA ree tke 44,100,000,000 4 400,000,000 
es DUA Silas ates tae eae ee 42,,000,000,000 16,500,000,000 





* This table shows the actual plate counts and is represented in the geometric mean curve in 
Fig. 1. 


- Cutural Differentiation 


The cultural differentiation of the normal flora required the use of aerobic 
and anaerobic cultural methods. Blood agar plates (six per cent) were used 
for this purpose, with MacConkey agar plates to differentiate the coliform 
organisms. After isolation of similar colony types, the usual biochemical and 
physical tests were utilized according to Bergey's Manual of Determinative Bac- 
teriology (Sixth Edition). To store the cultures for further identification, plain 


tryptone and blood agar slopes along with the thioglycollate and trypticase agar 


media were used. No attempt was made to define the organisms as to species, but 
only as to family and genus. The greatest difficulty in classification was experi- 
enced with the family Lactobacteriaceae with a type of organism which morpho- 
logically resembled a Corynebacterium, but which with further work was placed 
in the genus Microbacterium. The greatest number of the gram-negative organisms 
were members of the family Enterobacteriaceae with the genus Escherichia 
predominating. Escherichia were present in 100 per cent of the 134 samples 
cultured and appeared in the “S” phase. A member of the genus Klebsiella was 
found in two samples or 1.5 per cent, while organisms of the genus Proteus were 
found in one sample. The total number therefore of non-lactose fermenting 
organisms of the family Enterobacteriaceae was eight, which represented 5.9 per 
cent of the total. Members of the genera Salmonella, Eberthella and Shigella were 
not recovered from any sample. It would therefore appear that in these animals 
the pathogenic types of non-lactose fermenting organisms are not a part of the 
normal bacterial flora and may appear only in infectious or nutritional distur- 
bances. Gram-negative filaments were found in small numbers belonging to the 
genus Ristella and were strictly anaerobic. The remainder of the flora consisted of 
gram-positive types, all of which were members of the families Bacillaceae or 
Lactobacteriaceae. The genus Bacillus and genus Streptococcus were the pre- 
dominating genera present with the Lactobacillus, Microbacterium and Clostri- 
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dium present in fewer numbers. The organisms belonging to the genus Clostri- 
dium, although morphologically resembling Clostridium welchii, did not produce 
stormy fermentation in litmus milk, but rather acid coagulation. The rumen types 
of bacteria were not predominant as part of the normal intestinal flora of these 
calves, excluding the possibility of the Enterococci as being of the rumen type 
rather than part of the normal intestinal flora. 


THE ANTIBIOTIC ACTIVITY OF STREPTOMYCIN 


Investigators have suggested the possibilities of the therapeutic use of 
streptomycin by oral administration to eliminate the gram-negative bacteria from 
the intestinal tract. Stebbins, Graessle, and Robinson'® noted that when strepto- 
mycin was given orally, 60 to 80 per cent of the drug was recovered in a stable 
form from the faeces. Elias and Durno'! recovered 64 per cent from the intestinal 
tract and suggested the possibilities of the use of the drug in enteric infections and 
surgery of the colon. Smith and Robinson’? demonstrated the antibiotic effect of 
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Fig. 2. THIS REPRESENTS THE TOTAL AND COLIFORM PLATE COUNTS, THE DOSAGE IS 50,000 
MICROGRAMS DAILY PER ORUM. ’ 
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oral administration on the normal intestinal flora of mice and suggested its use in 
bacillary dysentery. The purpose of this phase of the investigation was to deter- 
mine the efficacy of streptomycin hydrochloride on the normal flora of calves 
using various dosages of the drug administered orally. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

In order to correlate the information derived from the treated calves with 
that from the normal calves, identical procedures were necessary. Microscopic 
differential counts, standard plate counts and cultural differentiation had to be 
performed in a similar manner. In addition, spot faecal assay levels and blood 
serum assay levels were carried out daily. A wide range of dosages of the antibiotic 
were selected — namely, 50,000, 150,000, 200,000, 500,000, 750,000, 1,000,000, 
1,500,000 units or micrograms. The doses were given orally at daily intervals for 
four days. The streptomycin was dissolved in 10 cc. of sterile distilled water and 
given to the calf with a dose syringe. Blood was drawn from each calf daily and 
serum levels were determined by the serial dilution method. A strain of Escher- 
ichia coli sensitive to 0.06 micrograms of streptomycin was used as the standard 
strain. Plate counts, coliform and total, were carried out according to Standard 
Methods?® by weighing one gram of faecal material and making a homogenous 
suspension in 10 cc. of sterilized saline. Centrifuged Seitz filtrates were made from 
the one in ten dilutions and this material assayed for streptomycin faecal levels. 


RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION OF ORAL TREATMENT 
Graphs and tables for only the pertinent data are included in this report. 
Fig. 2 shows the curves for treated calf No. R156 and represents a daily 
dosage of 50,000 units for four days. The treatment was started on the seventh 
day. There is a slight drop noted in the total bacteria count with a greater drop 


in the coliform count. However, the decrease at this dosage is not significant and 
would indicate inadequate dosage. 
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TIME IN DAYS. 
Fig. 3. THis sHows THE EFFECT OF A DAILY DOSAGE OF 1,500,000 MICROGRAMS PER ORUM ON 
THE NORMAL BACTERIAL FLORA, THIS WOULD APPEAR TO BE EXAGGERATED DOSAGE, 


Fig. 3 represents a daily dosage of 1,500,000 units for four days and shows 
the complete elimination of the coliform group from the fourteenth day when 
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treatment was begun, until the twenty-second day when a return to normal has 
started. We find the intestine is completely devoid of the coliform group of 
organisms for a period of seven days, i.e. four days after dosage had been discon- 
tinued. There is a significant drop of 10° logarithms in the total count, this being 
due for the most part to the elimination of the coliform group. This graph would 
probably indicate needless overdosage or wasted antibiotic. 

TOTAL AND COLIFORM PLATE COUNTS 
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(Dose-250,000 Units Daily-4 Days) 
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Fig. 4. A DAILY DOSAGE OF 250,000 MICROGRAMS FOR FOUR DAYS IS REPRESENTED ABOVE. 
THIS WAS ASSUMED TO BE THE MINIMAL THERAPEUTIC DOSE. 


Fig. 4 represents what theoretically may be assumed to be the minimal 
therapeutic dose. The intestine is free from the coliform group for a period of 
seven days from the fourteenth day of age until the twenty-first day. There is only 
a slight tendency for the total count to decrease, which by cultural differentiation 
was shown to be due to the increased number of gram-positive enterococci which 
proliferated at the expense of the gram-negative group. No toxic reactions were 
observed in any of the treated calves during or following treatment. It was there- 
fore suggested that this dosage of 250,000 units daily for four days be exposed to 
clinical trials. In the past year this has been carried out in co-operation with the 
Department of Medicine, and a note on the results will be found elsewhere in this 
report. 

Cultural Differentiation 

The treated and normal calves presented a similar bacterial flora until 
treatment was begun. During the period of treatment, the coliform organisms 
were eliminated except in the smaller non-inhibiting doses where a decrease in 
the total number was observed. The aerobic and anaerobic blood agar plates 
showed the presence of large numbers of enterococci with a few colonies of 
members of the genus Bacillus. A great proliferation of the enterococci appeared, 
enhanced by the absence of the coliform groups. Other cultural points observed 
were the disappearance of the genus Clostridium, the reappearance of the genus 
Microbacterium before treatment was completed, and the mucoid type of anaerobic 
streptococci, which was not found in the untreated calves. The possibility exists 
that a streptococcal infection could be induced by the use of the antibiotic, but 
this did not arise under the conditions of this experiment. It is also possible that 
nutritional upsets may occur due to treatment; however, the treated calves 
appeared normal at all times. 
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Spot Faecal and Blood Serum Assay Levels 


STREPTOMYCIN SPOT FAECAL LEVELS 
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Fig. 5. Spor FAECAL ASSAY LEVELS ARE ILLUSTRATED ABOVE. CALF L-148 REPRESENTS THE 

LEVELS TAKEN DURING THE PERIOD OF TREATMENT AND THIS DOSAGE OF 250,000 MICROGRAMS WAS 

CHOSEN FOR CLINICAL TRIALS. THIS CALF HAS AN ASSAYABLE FAECAL LEVEL FOR A PERIOD OF 
EIGHT DAYS. 


Fig. 5 represents the spot assay faecal levels of the treated calves. Due to 
the fact that these levels are only spot levels and not taken from a homogenous 
sample over the whole 24-hour period, much significance cannot be attached to 
them. However, it was found that the highest faecal levels were obtained on the 
third day of treatment. The highest level obtained for the theoretical therapeutic 
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dose was 108 units per gram of faeces. An assayable level was present at this 


dosage for a period of seven days or four days after treatment was completed. — 


Blood serum levels taken during and after the period of treatment showed a 
minimum of 1.5 units per cc. of serum for the daily dose of 250,000 units. On the 
second, third, and fourth days a level of 3.0 units per cc. was maintained. The 
highest serum level obtained for the larger doses of 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 units 
was 6.0 units per cc. This agrees with the findings of Zintel et al** who reported 
that the oral administration of 1.0 gram per day gave serum levels varying from 
1.0 to 6.0 units per cc. 


The Inhibitory Substance in Normal Calf Serum 


The control series on the serum of each calf indicated the presence of an 
inhibitory substance in normal calf serum. The blood serum levels were corrected 
for this factor. Whether the inhibitory substance is due to the presence of 
agglutinins derived through the colostrum is not known. If this were so, then at 
the half dilution, enough agglutinins are present to agglutinate with the number of 
test organisms present. Whether this substance is found in the serum of the 
newborn calf is not known. Further work would be necessary to obtain any 
definite information about this factor. 

DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 

The microscopic differential count (see Table I) shows that the normal 
bacterial flora consists of 57 per cent gram-negative organisms and 53 per cent 
gram-positive organisms. Acid-fast types do not appear to be present in the first 
few weeks of life. Of the total of 57 per cent of the gram-negative flora, the rods 
and coccobacilli represent 56.5 per cent which are predominantly members of the 
family Enterobacteriaceae. This presents rather a sharp contrast to the bacterial 
flora of calves suffering from “white scours”, when the flora is almost completely 
gram-negative and is found on culture to be the mucoid phase of E. coli. Pure 
cultures of these organisms obtained from clinical cases have been maintained and 
further work is being done in this field. The plate differential counts showed the 


presence of very large numbers of bacteria represented arithmetically by billions - 


of bacteria per gram of faeces. The geometric mean curve shows a great variation 
in the number of bacteria present in samples taken daily. From Fig. 1 we find 
that for the first 26 days there is an inconsistent rise or fall of the number of 
bacteria present. After this period there is a tendency for the numbers to decrease 
slowly, and this may be an indication of a trend towards equilibrium, which is 
not apparent in the first eight weeks. However, sudden invasion of large numbers 
of bacteria into the intestine of the new-born calf is quite apparent. It has been 
shown previously by many workers that the foetus in utero is bacteria-free, and 
it is reasonable to assume that the presence of abnormal types of bacteria in the 
Intestine would enhance the risks of disease. 


Cultural differentiation of the normal flora showed the coliform group to 
predominate with the enterococci as the next largest group. The non-lactose 
fermenters do not appear as part of the flora and the members of the genus 
Clostridium are not of the pathogenic type. 


The cultural differentiation during the period of treatment indicated the 
antibiotic activity of streptomycin against the gram-negative coliform groups. 
Above 200,000 units daily the intestine was devoid of the coliform organisms for 
a number of days in proportion to the increased dosage. An appreciable drop in 
the total bacterial count was not significant due to the increase in the number of 
enterococci proliferating in the absence of the coliform group. Nutritional upsets 
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were not evident in the treated normal calves under this condition of disequilib- 
rium. 


Graphs are presented showing the effect of streptomycin given orally on 
three normal flora with the complete elimination of the coliform types at specified 
dosages. No toxic reactions were evident in the normal calves even at the 
largest dosage of 1,500,000 units or 15,000 units per pound of body weight daily. 
The recommended dosage represents 2,500 units per pound of body weight. 


After correlating the data obtained, it is suggested that 250,000 units or one- 
quarter gram of streptomycin be given daily for four days for both controlling and 
treating “white scours” in calves. This was felt to be the minimal therapeutic dose, 


_ but under field conditions may have to be increased. At the present time, field 


experiments are being carried out in conjunction with the Department of Medicine 
and the Department of Pathology. 
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CASE REPORTS FROM THE SMALL ANIMAL CLINIC 
James: Archibald, D.V.M. 
SURGICAL CORRECTION OF INTUSSUSCEPTION 
Case No. 3262 
Cocker, male, two years of age. 


History and Symptoms 

The dog was presented to the Small Animal Clinic on February 17, 1950. 
It was very weak, greatly dehydrated and had been straining with intermittent 
diarrhoea for 10 days. The temperature was subnormal and there were shreds of 
bloody mucus on the thermometer. On abdominal palpation a firm mass was felt. 


A tentative diagnosis of intussusception was made. 
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Before the dog was X-rayed, it was given barium orally. As pointed out 
by the Radiology Department, this was an error; when intussusception occurs, the 
proper technique is to administer the barium per rectum. This results in a 
doughnut-shaped ring of barium at the site of intussusception, thus affording a 
means of positive diagnosis. However, the films were thought to be sufficiently 
diagnostic to warrant surgical intervention, 


Treatment 


Because of the poor condition of the dog, it was decided to. anaesthetize 
the animal with an epidural injection of 5 cc. of a mixture of procaine hydroch- 
loride and epinephrine. 


The animal was prepared for surgery in the usual manner. 


An incision was made in the flank, and the telescoped portion of bowel 
was withdrawn from the abdomen. A portion of ileum and the caecum had 
invaginated into the large intestine for a distance of six inches. Although the 
invagination was pale and appeared quite friable, the intussusception did not 
seem to have been of long duration. It was decided to attempt reduction without 
resecting the intestine. This was done by gently “milking” the invaginated portion 
of small intestine from the large. This was successful until the primary invagina- 


tion was reached, at which point the wall of the intestine proved to be too brittle, 
and broke. 


The break in the intestine was so extensive that it was decided to remove 
the entire portion which had been invaginated. Intestinal clamps were placed 
across the intestine at points sufficiently distant from the section to be removed 
to (1) prevent seepage of intestinal contents and (2) remove these portions from 
the site of operation. Kocher clamps were placed on the intestine at the points 
at which it was to be incised. (See Fig. 1). 


The vessels in the mesentery were firmly ligated and the exposed intestine 
was completely packed off. The intestine was then divided between the two 
Kocher clamps and the mesentery removed with it. The scalpel actually shaved 
the intestine from either clamp. The clamps were carefully wiped with gauze. 
Both ends of the bowel were closed by the Parker-Kerr method (see Fig. 2). 


The two pieces of intestine were laid in an iso-peristaltic position and 
joined together by a row of simple continuous sutures. Incisions of equal length 
were made in each of the sections of bowel (see Fig. 3). The anastomosis was 
made with a Connell suture (see Fig. 4). When the anastomosis was completed, 
an interior row of continuous sutures was laid (see Fig. 5). The intestinal clamps 
were removed. 


The site of the operation was covered with a piece of mesentery tacked to 
the intestine (see Fig. 6). The rent in the mesentery was closed by interrupted 
sutures. The packing was removed and the bowel replaced in the abdomen. One 
gram of streptomycin was placed in the abdomen. The abdomen was closed in 
three layers. 


Recovery was uneventful and the animal was discharged from the clinic 
in seven days. 
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_ SIDE-TO-SIDE ANASTOMOSIS 
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Figs. 1 to 6. SIDE TO SIDE ANASTOMOSIS. 


Remarks 


The reason for using side to side anastomosis is obvious in that (1) the 
two portions of intestine were of different diameter, (2) the size of the stoma 
made in a side to side anastomosis is left to the discretion of the operator, and (3) 
the subsequent contraction of cicatricial tissue at the site of anastomosis with 
a large stoma is not so likely to cause a later constriction in the digestive tract. 
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Fig. 1. X-RAY SHOWING CYSTIC CALCULI IN BLADDER OF A DOG, 


REMOVAL OF CYSTIC CALCULI 
Case No. 2451 


Cocker, female, five years of age. 
History and Symptoms 

This dog was admitted to the Clinic for examination on December 21, 1949. 
The owner reported that the animal appeared to be straining considerably when 
urinating. The condition was thought to have become progressively worse during 
the preceding two weeks. 

Upon examination, the dog appeared to be in a reasonably good general 
condition. The temperature and mucous membranes were normal. A faecal 
examination established the presence of whipworms. Digital manipulation showed 
the bladder to be enlarged, and upon feeling crepitus a tentative diagnosis of 
cystic calculi was made. This was verified by x-ray. (See Fig. 1). 


Following are the results of a routine blood analysis: 


leukocyte cotmtte ie tee Cae ae me anne 15,300 
Neutrophils — 58% Lymphocytes — 21% 
Stab cells —15% Monocytes — 4% 

Eosinophils — 2% 


The neutrophilia present was suggestive of a bacterial infection. A 
microscopic examination of swabs taken from the vagina showed gram-positive 
diphtheroid rods. Corynebacteria were not identified on culture. 
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Treatment 


On the following day, the animal was prepared for a cystotomy. A ventral 
midline incision was made and the bladder exposed. The organ was found to be 
extremely congested and a significant amount of haemorrhage followed its inci- 
sion. The haemorrhaging vessels in the wall of the bladder were ligated before 
proceeding with the rest of the operation. 


The calculi found in the bladder were multiple and faceted. These were 
removed and the bladder was irrigated with normal saline several times to ensure 
that no calculi remained. 


The bladder incision was closed using a continuous Czerny-Lembert 
technique. the peritoneum, abdominal muscles, and anterior fascia were closed 
together using chromic gut No. 1 and a continuous suture. Before closing the 
abdominal cavity, 200,000 units of crystalline penicillin in 10 cc. of sterile distilled 
water were injected into the peritoneal cavity. The skin was closed with No. 1 
chromic gut and interrupted vertical mattress sutures. 


Post-operative progress was rapid and uneventful. The temperature 
remained normal, and on the fifth day after the operation, the dermal sutures were 
removed and the animal discharged. 


Addendum 


This dog was readmitted to the Clinic five months after it had recovered 
from the cystotomy. The temperature was 104.4°, and the animal was depressed 
with anorexia, vomiting, and diarrhoea. A tentative diagnosis of peritonitis was 
made. Enemas of normal saline were administered, together with kaolin and 
bismuth orally. Intramuscular injections of penicillin were also given. In three 
days the animal’s condition had deteriorated and an exploratory laparotomy was 
performed. | 


It was found that the left kidney had atrophied, the right kidney was en- 
larged, and the renal capsule and sublumber fascia enclosed a massive haematoma. 
Euthanasia was performed. 


On post-mortem examination, the right kidney was found to be in the 
advanced stages of pyelonephritis. Only a thin capsule of renal cortex remained, 
and this was enclosing a large quantity of purulent material. 


ECTOPIA CORDIS IN A BOVINE 
J. H. Ballantyne, D.V.M. 


The Shorthorn heifer with a congenital displacement of the heart known 
as ectopia cordis, which was described by McIntosh in a previous report’, 
remained at the Ontario Veterinary College until December, 1949, when she was 
brought to the Department of Anatomy for dissection. During the three years she 
was kept at the College, her external appearance remained about the same as 
described by McIntosh. She had grown fairly well, weighing approximately 750 
pounds when killed. 


The animal was prepared for dissection in the usual manner, except for the 
addition of a 20 per cent suspension of barium sulphate in the embalming fluid. 
It was thought that radiographs of the cervical and thoracic regions. showing the 
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Fig. 1. THE VENTRAL CERVICAL MUSCLES AND EXPOSED PART OF THE PERICARDIUM, 


position of the vessels, would aid in dissection. The x-ray equipment could not 
penetrate these areas, however, and satisfactory plates were not obtained. Some 
excellent pictures of the extremities were secured. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CASE 


The skin was removed from the mandibular and ventral cervical regions, 
exposing a thick layer of fat. Ventrad to the heart, this layer was 15 to 20 cm. 
thick. Many lymph and haemolymph nodes were scattered throughout. The 
adipose tissue was carefully dissected away from the underlying muscles and 
pericardium. Pressure from the heart had separated the muscles in the midline so 
that a portion of the pericardium was visible. The exposed area was 25 cm. long 
and 5 cm. wide. Its caudal extremity was 15 cm. anterior to the sternum. 


The entrance to the thoracic cavity and the lower neck was wider than 


normal. The first ribs were 16 cm. apart and the neck was 23 cm. thick in the 
region of the heart. 


The Muscles 


The ventral cervical muscles, sterno-cephalicus and sterno-thyro-hyoideus 
were quite distorted (see Fig. 1). Their fibres were united and mixed to such an 


extent that, except for their insertions, they only slightly resembled those found 
in the normal bovine. 
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Fig. 2. THE HEART AFTER REFLECTING THE PERICARDIUM. 


The right sterno-cephalicus muscle had a narrow tendon originating from 
the manubrium. About 18 cm. anteriorly it gradually became fleshy and continued 
to its insertion on the mastoid process and ramus. Another part of this muscle 
arose from the fascia over the brachiocephalicus and was also attached, by fascia, 
to the first rib and its cartilage. This fascia acted as a tendon and was pierced by 
the external jugular vein just anterior to the first rib. It then continued forward, 
medial to the vein and brachiocephalicus muscle, and inserted on the ramus and 
fascia over the masseter muscle. This muscle was closely fused medially with the 
sterno-thyro-hyoideus. 


The left sterno-cephalicus muscle more closely resembled the normal in its 
origin from the manubrium. It divided into two parts 15 cm. craniad to its origin, 
The part terminating on the mastoid process was close to normal except that it 
was fused to the medial surface of the brachiocephalicus muscle, and the jugular 
vein passed through it. The medial portion was intermingled with the sterno- 
thyro-hyoideus to within 10 cm. of its insertion, which was close to normal. 

The sterno-thyro-hyoideus muscles were difficult to distinguish. There 
were definite muscle bundles inserting on the body of the hyoid bone, and several 
small slips going to the lamina of the thyroid cartilage. Other than these, the 
muscles seemed to be fused with the sterno-cephalicus. 


The Pericardium . 

The muscles were carefully dissected from the underlying structures and 
transected, exposing all of the pericardium. This was a long cocoon-shaped sac, 
somewhat pointed at each extremity. It was 40 cm. long, 15 cm. deep at the middle 
of the neck, and 16 cm. wide at its widest point. The fibrous layer was continued 
craniad by fascia, which in places was largely elastic. It joined the laryngeal 
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fascia and the fascia beneath the mandibular salivary gland. A small bundle of 
muscle fibres, one cm. wide, extended forward from this fascia at the cranial 
extremity of the pericardium. Ten cm. from its origin this muscle divided, one 
half passing outward to attach to the thyroid cartilage of the larynx, and the other 
going to the body of the hyoid bone at about the middle. This was probably a 
part of the sterno-thyro-hyoideus muscle. There were also strong fascial connec- 
tions between the fibrous pericardium and the dorsal part of the anterior extremity 
of the sternum, the cervical muscles and vertebrae. 


The pericardium was opened on the midventral line exposing the serous 
layer and the heart (see Fig. 2). The serous layer formed two cranial pouches, a 
right one 5 cm. deep, and a left one 2.5 cm. deep. These extended upward and 
forward in the extension of the fibrous pericardium toward the throat. The fibrous 
layer was lined by the serous layer as far back as the manubrium ventrally, while 
dorsally the serous layer formed an upward extension around the great vessels. 


The Heart 


The heart will be described as found in the specimen reported in this 
article. In order to compare it with the normal heart, comparable borders and 
surfaces will be noted. 


In this specimen, the heart had a base and apex, dorsal and ventral surfaces, 
and right and left borders. The base was directed caudad and lay just in 
front of the thoracic inlet. The aorta emerged from the centre of the anterior 
dorsal part, with the right auricle to its right and the pulmonary artery to its left. 
The ventral three-quarters of the base was occupied by the right and left atria. The 
apex had a rounded blunt point lying below the middle of the third cervical 
vertebra. The dorsal surface (anterior border of normal heart) was nearly flat 
from side to side and slightly convex from front to back. The left longitudinal 
groove crossed this surface obliquely near the apex. The conus arteriosus formed 
a distinct elevation on the left caudal part of this surface. Above the pericardium, 
the dorsal surface was related to the brachiocephalic, right and left common 
carotid and part of the right brachial arteries, the trachea, oesophagus, and vagi 
and sympathetic nerves. 


The ventral surface (posterior border of normal heart) was convex in both 
directions. It was crossed by two large central veins which diverged in their 
forward course toward the apex. 


The right border was convex antero-posteriorly, and flattened dorso- 
ventrally. The right longitudinal groove passed forward along the junction of this 
border and the ventral surface. Near the apex it turned dorsad and met the left 
groove 3.5 cm. from the apex. 


The left border was also convex longitudinally, and slightly convex dorso- 
ventrally. It was nearly twice as wide as the right border. The left longitudinal 
groove began in its dorso-caudal part, passed forward, and about half-way to the 
apex turned obliquely across the dorsal surface. 


A thick layer of fat was present in the region of the shallow coronary 
groove. 

The right atrium was a cone-shaped structure occupying most of the right 
half of the base of the heart. It extended directly caudad from the right atrio- 
ventricular orifice to the post-cava. The cranial half of its dorsal surface was 
occupied by the right auricle. The apex of the auricle extended to the mid-line in 
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Fig. 3. INTERIOR OF RIGHT ATRIUM AND VENTRICLE. HEART WAS OPENED ALONG RIGHT BORDER. 


front of the aorta. A deep sulcus separated the auricle caudally from a dome- 


shaped diverticulum. This pouch was 5.5 cm. in diameter and covered with circu- 


lar muscle fibres. Four veins emptied into the dorsal surface of this diverticulum— 
the internal jugular in front, then a large common trunk for the right brachial, 
external jugular and internal thoracic which entered below and posterior to the 
jugular. This large vessel and the pouch will be called the right precava as they 


received all the veins from the right side that normally enter the precava. The 


vertebral vein and vena azygos entered one cm. behind the large trunk. The post- 
cava entered the apex of the atrium 11.4 cm. caudad to the right ventricle. A large 
vessel, the left precava, carrying all the blood from the left side that normally 
enters the precava, passed below the pulmonary veins and entered the atrium 
about the middle of the left side. Muscle fibres from the atrium extended out 6 cm. 
on the left precava and back 4 cm. on the post-cava. 


The cavity of the right atrium is shown in Figure 3. The interior of the 
auricle seemed normal. The crista terminalis was well marked but the intervenous 
crest was not distinct. Of the four openings into the dome-shaped part of the right 
precava only the one to the vertebral vein was protected by a valve. The fossa 
ovalis was located about the middle of the medial wall. It was 1.2 cm. deep. The 
left precava and great coronary vein entered just below it. 


The right ventricle (see Fig. 3) formed all of the dorsal half of the ven- 


tricular mass except for a small part at the apex and a triangular area along the 


anterior half of the left border. It was a flattened triangular-shaped cavity 14.5 
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Fig. 4. INTERIOR OF LEFT ATRIUM AND VENTRICLE. A PART OF THE VENTRAL WALL HAS BEEN ‘® 
REMOVED. 


cm. long from the pulmonary orifice to its apex, and 10 cm. wide at its widest 
point. The apex of the ventricle was 5.5 cm. from the tip of the heart. The inter- 
ventricular septum or floor of the right ventricle was roughly horizontal in 
position. It extended from the ventral part of the right border to the dorsal part 
of the left border. One large and five small moderator bands ran from this septum 
to the dorsal wall. Three papillary muscles were present—a large and a small one 
on the septal wall and a large one on the right border of the ventricular wall. The 
conus arteriosus was flattened dorso-ventrally and formed a distinct prominence 
on the left dorso-caudal surface of the heart. The right atrio-ventricular and 
pulmonary valves appeared normal. 


The left atrium (see Fig. 4), a tubular-shaped structure extending 14 cm. 
caudad from the base of the left ventricle, was thin-walled and covered with 
diagonally running muscle fibres. Dorsally it was related to the pulmonary artery; 
medially it was related to the aorta in front, the right atrium in the middle and the 
post-cava behind. The left precava crossed the centre of its ventral surface. The 
left auricle extended forward below the pulmonary artery with its apex opposite 
the pulmonary orifice. A large vein returning blood from both the right and left 
diaphragmatic lobes and the intermediate lobe of the right lung entered the most 
caudal part of the atrium. A little farther forward, the vein draining the left 
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apical lobe entered the left surface of the atrium. Directly opposite, the atrium 
received two vessels from the right lung. These drained the apical and cardiac 
lobes of the right lung. The interior was smooth except for the openings of the 
vessels mentioned and a shallow diverticulum on the septal wall slightly behind 
the fossa ovalis of the right atrium. The interior of the auricle seemed normal. 


The left ventricle (see Figs. 4, 5, and 6) formed all of the ventral surface, 
left border, apex, and a small area at the cranial end of the dorsal surface of the 
ventricular mass. The cavity was flattened dorso-ventrally with the septal wall 
forming the roof. The left atrio-ventricular orifice was also flattened and extended 
the full width of the base. Two papillary muscles were present—a large one on 
the right border of the ventricular wall and a smaller one on the left border. There 
were three moderator bands. 





The Pulmonary Artery 


The pulmonary artery (see Fig. 8) passed in a horizontal plane 11 cm. 
caudad, then divided into right and left branches. It was related ventrally to the 
left atrium and medially to the first part of the aorta. It then curved slightly to the 
right and continued caudad to the left of the trachea. The vessel was quite flat 
and was 5.2 cm. wide and 2.3 cm. deep. Nine cm. from the conus arteriosus, the 
ligamentum arteriosum left the dorsal surface of the pulmonary artery and passed 
up to the left surface of the aorta 4 cm. above. 


The Aorta and Its Branches 


The aorta (see Fig. 7) emerged from the centre of the anterior part of the 
base of the heart. It passed dorsad and slightly caudad for 4 cm., at the end of 
which the large brachiocephalic artery left its anterior surface. The aorta then 
continued back at a more acute angle, for a distance of 6 cm., to the first rib. 
This part was displaced to the left by the oesophagus. The left brachial artery 
and ligamentum arteriosum left the aorta in front of the first rib. From the 
thoracic inlet the aorta passed posteriorly in a normal manner. 


The right coronary artery left the aorta above the anterior cusp of the aortic 
orifice. It immediately divided, one branch passing forward to supply the dorsal 
surface of the right ventricle, while the other branch passed to the right in the 
coronary groove giving off branches to the right atrium. On reaching the right 
border this branch turned forward in the right longitudinal groove. 


The left coronary artery (see Fig. 5) was three times as large as the right 
one. It left the aorta above the left posterior cusp and passed to the left below the 
pulmonary artery and anterior to the left auricle. It divided at the coronary groove 
into descending and circumflex branches. The former followed the left longitu- 
dinal groove forward on the left border and dorsal surface and anastomosed with 
the vessels in the right groove. The circumflex branch followed the coronary 
groove down and across the right longitudinal groove, where it turned forward 
with a branch of the right artery. During its passage from left to right it gave off 
fairly regular branches to the left atrium and ventricle. 


The brachiocephalic artery (see Figs. 7 and 8) passed forward, curving 
slightly to the right, for a distance of 7 cm. and finally terminated in three 
branches. The left branch, the left common carotid, passed forward and upward 
above the thymus gland, reaching the left border of the oesophagus ventral to the 
third cervical vertebra. The right common carotid was the middle branch. It 
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passed forward and upward above the thymus gland, reaching the left border of 
the oesophagus ventral to the third cervical vertebra. The right common carotid 
was the middle branch. It passed forward and outward, crossing the ventral sur- 
face of the oesophagus and trachea about the middle of the neck. The right 
- brachial, right branch, turned back at an acute angle, and crossed below the 
oesophagus and trachea on its way to the sternal end of the first rib. This part was 
17 cm. long and had four branches. 


The first branch was a common trunk for the vertebral and deep cervical. It 
left the dorsal surface of the right brachial as it emerged from under the trachea. 
The inferior cervical was given off one cm. further back. The internal thoracic left 
the brachial at the first rib, passed medial to the rib, and entered the thoracic 
* cavity. One cm. further out the external thoracic was given off. The brachial then 
continued a normal course. 


The brachiocephalic artery and first parts of its branches were noticeably 
flattened by the heart pressing them against the longus colli muscles and cervical 
vertebrae. 


_ The left brachial (see Fig. 8) left the dorsal surface of the aorta anterior 
to the first rib. It passed down to the middle of the medial surface of the first rib 
where it gave off the internal thoracic. It then turned around the cranial border 
of the rib, gave off the external thoracic and continued a normal course. The 
_ vertebral, deep cervical and subcostal arteries left the brachial at its origin. The 
thoracic branches of the aorta appeared normal. 


The Veins 


The great coronary vein (see Figs. 5 and 6) followed the left longitudinal 
groove, passed below the left auricle, and emptied into the left precava. It seemed 
to drain the left half of the heart. The right coronary entered the right atrium 
just caudad to the atrio-ventricular orifice. It drained the right border and the 
right half of the dorsal surface. Two smaller veins returned the blood from the 
centre of the ventral surface and emptied into the left precava. 


The veins entering the right and left precava were close to normal except 
for their terminal parts. These have been described with the right and left 
precava. The termination of veins in this animal was somewhat similar to that 
found in the rat and rabbit. The normal anastomoses of the left and right precar- 
dinals and subsequent formation of the anterior precava in the embryo evidently 
did not occur. 


The Nerves 


The right vagus nerve (see Fig. 7) started down the neck dorsad to the 
right carotid, passed medial to the thyro-laryngeal vein, then turned toward the 
ventral surface of the trachea which it reached opposite the sixth cervical vertebra. 
It then passed under the right brachial artery, continued caudad beneath the 
trachea and medial to the deep cervical vessels and azygos vein. A short distance 
inside the thoracic cavity it became related to the lateral surface of the oesphagus. 
It then passed up and back meeting the left vagus on the dorsal surface of the 
oesophagus under the ninth thoracic vertebra. 


The right recurrent nerve left the vagus near the origin of the right brachial 
artery. It looped around this vessel and passed up the neck close to the carotid 
artery. Many small branches left the vagus and passed to the base of the heart, 
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REGION. 


oesophagus and trachea. Opposite the first rib, a branch passed beneath the 
oesophagus to join a branch from the left vagus. This was a part of the pulmonary 
plexus. 


The left vagus nerve (see Fig. 8) passed down the neck ventrad to the 
internal jugular vein. Opposite the sixth cervical vertebra it crossed the medial 
surface of this vessel, continued back along the left surface of the aorta and 
became related to the oesophagus opposite the third rib. Here it detached a 
branch which passed under the oesophagus to join a branch from the right vagus 
nerve. The left vagus then continued up and over the oesophagus to join the 
right. 


The left recurrent nerve left the vagus below the left brachial artery, passed 
around behind the aorta and continued up the neck along the lateral surface of 
the oesophagus. 


The vagi nerves did not divide into dorsal and ventral oesophageal nerves 
until the hiatus oesophagus was reached. 


The right sympathetic nerve (see Fig. 7) ran down the neck with the 
vagus as far as the third cervical vertebra. At this point they parted, the sym- 
pathetic gained the upper border of the internal jugular vein and continued back 
along the right surface of the trachea. It crossed the media] surface of the verte- 
bral vessels and entered the first thoracic ganglion medial to the first rib. The 
caudal cervical ganglion was located on this trunk about the middle of the neck. 
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It was 9 mm. long, 4 mm. wide and 1 mm. thick. The cranial cardio-sympathetic 
nerve left the trunk behind the caudal cervical ganglion and passed down to the 
aorta and great vessels. The middle and caudal cardio-sympathetic nerves left the 
first thoracic ganglion at the first rib. These small twigs passed down in front of 
the vena azygos. 


The cervical part of the left sympathetic nerve (see Fig. 8) consisted of 
two separate nerves. The larger one followed the vagus as far as the aorta. Here 
it divided, one half passing below the brachial artery before joining the stellate 
ganglion medial to the first rib. The other half passed medial to the vertebral 
and deep cervical vessels, then joined the ganglion. The other trunk left the vagus 
about the middle of the neck and terminated on the aorta and brachiocephalic 
artery. The caudal cervical ganglion could not be found on the left side. 


Several large branches left the stellate ganglion, passed down over the 
aorta and pulmonary artery, crossed the left atrium behind the auricle, then 
followed the coronary vessels in their distribution to the heart. The thoracic 
part of the sympathetic system appeared normal. 


Abnormalities in Related Structures 


The cervical portion of the oesophagus and trachea had its normal position 
in the anterior third of the neck. Caudad to this, the oesophagus was related to 
the left dorsal surface of the trachea as far back as the thoracic inlet. Here it 
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became more dorsal and passed above the bifurcation of the trachea. In the lower 
two-thirds of the neck both the oesophagus and trachea were displaced to the 
extreme right by the heart. 


There were two large evaginations of the pleura in front of the thoracic 
inlet. The right evagination took the form of a large collapsed sac 20 cm. long, 
extending forward between the pericardium and cervical muscles. The left sac 
had the same diameter but only half the length. It is doubtful if the lungs entered 
these sacs during life. 


The apical lobe of the right lung consisted of four parts of almost equal 
size and several smaller segments. The apical bronchus branched to all these 
parts. This lobe practically filled the opening between the first ribs ventral to the 
aorta, oesophagus and trachea. The cardiac lobe of the right lung was smaller 
and more oval in shape than the normal. 


The anterior lobe of the left lung was divided into two nearly equal parts 
by a longitudinal fissure. The bronchus to this lobe branched from the trachea one 
cm. in front of the left bronchus. No decision was made as to whether this was 
all apical lobe or fused apical and cardiac lobes. If it was the former then the 
cardiac lobe was absent. The right and left diaphragmatic and right intermediate 
lobes were normal. 


SUMMARY 
The heart and related structures as found in a case of ectopia cordis is 


described. 


The heart was found in the lower cervical region with the base anterior to 
the thoracic inlet and the apex under the third cervical vertebra. The organ was 
approximately normal in size but flattened dorso-ventrally. The compartments 
were normal in number but abnormal in shape and relationship. The precava was 
split into right and left divisions somewhat as found in the rabbit or rat. The 
systemic veins were all present. The brachiocephalic artery terminated in the right 
and left common carotid and right brachial arteries. The left brachial was a 
branch of the aorta. The cervical sympathetic and vagi nerves had some abnormal 
branches and relationships. The oesophagus and trachea were displaced to the 
extreme right in the region of the heart. The pleural sacs extended forward 
between the pericardium and cervical muscles. The apical lobe of the right lung 
was in several parts. The anterior lobe of the left lung was either fused apical and 
cardiac lobes or a divided apical lobe. If the latter was the case, then the cardiac 
lobe was absent. 


NotE:—A fairly complete motion picture film, in colour, showing views of this animal from the 
time of admission until completion of dissection, has been made by Dr. C. A. V. Barker 
of the Clinical Department, Ontario Veterinary College. : 
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A PEROCORMUS AND ATRETOCORMUS FILLY 
Vion, Brown, V.S., D.V.M. 


The filly to be described was brought to the College for surgical treatment 
because of the absence of an anus. Examination revealed the absence of a tail 
and natural openings through which urine and faecal material could be voided. 
Surgical treatment was considered to be impossible and the animal was turned 
over to the Department of Anatomy for study. It was subsequently killed and 
prepared for dissection in the usual manner. Through an oversight, pictures were 
not taken until after euthanasia. 


It is with pleasure that I record my grateful appreciation of the work of 
Miss Beverley Lynde. Miss Lynde made the drawings and did some of the 
retouching of the photographs. In the preparation of the illustrations, photographs 
were first made and the resulting prints retouched in order to bring out the 
important details. Little liberty, if any, was taken with the anatomical features. 


REPORT OF THE ANATOMICAL ABERRATION 
External Features 


The weight after death was 112 pounds. The over-all length of the animal 
from the tip of the nose to the ischial tuberosity was 140 cm. The height at the 
withers was 90 cm. In all parts except for the lack of a tail and the natural open- 
ings the filly was normal. 





Fig. 1. LATERAL VIEW OF FILLY SHOWING ABSENCE OF TAIL AND NATURAL OPENINGS. 
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Fig. 2. POSTERIOR VIEW OF FILLY BEFORE DISSECTION. 


Figures 1 and 2 show the appearance before dissection was started. Where 
the tail should have been there was a marked depression. Palpation did not reveal 
spinous processes for the sacral vertebrae, nor evidence of coccygeal bones. An 
opening was located 7.3 cm. below the ischial arch. This is shown in Figures 2 


Nipple Prepuce of clitoris 


Umbilicus 





Medial surface of thigh 
Fig. 3. VIEW SHOWING TOPOGRAPHY OF STRUCTURES LOCATED BETWEEN THE THIGHS. 
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Fig. 4. LumMBAR AND SACRAL SEGMENTS OF THE VERTEBRAL COLUMN SHOWING SIZE AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF SACRUM. 


and 8. The orifice was slit-like and situated on a rounded prominence. Upon 
passing a probe into the cavity it was found to end in a cul-de-sac 2.6 cm. deep. 


The external appearance of the mammary gland in so far as position and 
attachments were concerned was apparently normal. The teats (see Fig. 3) were 
2.0 cm. in length and flattened side to side. Both nipples had two orifices. The 
umbilical stump was 6.0 cm. long and had already become quite dry. 


The Gross Anatomy 


After careful consideration of all factors involved, it was decided to 
describe the structures systematically rather than regionally so that a better 
understanding of the deviations would be gained by the reader. Dissection was 
carried out as is usually done in courses of comparative anatomy. 


Osteology 


The vertebral column was normal as far as the sacrum where only three 
vertebrae were undergoing ossification. The fourth was a rudimentary cartilaginous 
structure without ossification centres and there was no evidence of a fifth bone. No 
coccygeal bones or rudiments thereof were found. A strong fibrous cord extended 
downward and backward from the posterior segment of the sacrum to attach upon 
the tuber ischii of each side. This gave attachment to the muscles which normally 
attached to the sacral and coccygeal vertebrae. The pelvis did not present any 
change from the normal. 


Muscles and Ligaments of the Gluteal Region 


The skin over the gluteal region was reflected without difficulty. The fascia 
over the area was normal except for near the dorsal mid-line. Here it was much 


strengthened and attached in front to the rudimentary spimous processes of the 
sacrum as shown in Figures 5 and 6. 
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Fig. 5. SUPERFICIAL MUSCULATURE OF GLUTEAL REGION AND THIGH, NOTE THE ABSENCE OF 
COCCYGEAL RUDIMENTS. 


The only deviations from the normal muscle arrangements concerned the 
biceps femoris, semitendinosus and the semimembranosus. The portions usually 
attaching directly or through fascia to the sacrum and coccygeal vertebrae came 
from a strong fibrous band connecting the sacrum with the tuber ischii. A marked 
depression existed in the mid-line of the coccygeal region. 


The sacro-sciatic ligament was attached above to the borders of the sacrum 
and to the fibrous band continuing it. Ventrally the ligament was attached anter- 
iorly to the ilium and posteriorly to the ischium in the normal manner. The sciatic 
foramina were normal. 


The coccygeus muscle had a fleshy origin on the medial surface of the 
sacro-sciatic ligament as far forward as the sacrum. The fleshy part was continued 


backward as a tendon which became progressively narrower and fused with the 
fibrous tissue on the tuber ischii. 


The retractor ani muscle was represented by a thin fleshy strip extending 
between the sacro-sciatic ligament and the cloaca. 
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Fig. 6. LATERAL VIEW SHOWING SUPERFICIAL MUSCULATURE OF GLUTEAL AND THIGH REGIONS. 


~ 


The Abdominal Portion of the Digestive Tract 


There was no morphological deviation in the digestive tube until the 
terminal colon and rectum were reached. Some portions were displaced in 
position. A brief description of the various parts will be included as a point of 
general interest. 


Tue Sromacu: The shape, position and attachments were normal. The 
greatest length was 8.3 cm., and the greatest diameter was 6.4 cm. The capacity 
as determined by filling with water until the walls were tense was 125 cc. When 
opened along the greater curvature a ball of straw and hair 5.0 c.m. in diameter 
was found. The mucous membrane of the pyloric region was in relatively wide 
folds much like those in the abomasum of the ox. These were longitudinal and 


directed toward the pylorus. 


Tur SMALL INTESTINE: The duodenum presented nothing out of the ordin- 
ary. The jejunum was in numerous coils arranged on the right side and related 
mostly to the caecum and colon. The ileum was directed backward to enter the 
medial side of the lesser curvature of the base of the caecum. The lymph glands 
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Fig. 7. SAGITTAL SECTION OF THE ABDOMINAL AND PELVIC CAVITIES TO SHOW THE TOPOGRAPHIC 
ANATOMY OF THE VISCERA. 


at the root of the great mesentery were numerous and many were two or more 
centimetres in diameter. 


Tse Larce Intestine: The caecum was found normal except for position. 
The base was fixed in its usual location. The apex was directed to the left so that 
the body crossed the mid-line in a plane through the umbilicus. 


The large colon was normal in structure, shape and size. In position the 
pelvic flexure was forced anteriorly by the distended uterus and bladder so that 
the left parts of the great colon became related to the visceral surface of the spleen. 
The pelvic flexure was placed below and in front of the left kidney. The total 
length, measured along its free border, was 132 cm. The diameter of the various 
parts was as follows: 


RIGHT 

RIGHT STERNAL LEFT PELVIC LEFT DORSAL 
VENTRAL FLEXURE VENTRAL FLEXURE DORSAL ( GREATEST ) 

7.0 cm. 5.6 cm. 6.4 cm. 4.1 cm. 3.1 cm. 6.3 cm. 


THE SMaLt Coton anp Rectum: The small colon began in a plane below 
the left kidney. The total length measured 30.0 cm. It was attached by a narrow 
mesocolon to the sublumbar region. The small colon continued backward almost 
in the mid-line, to enter the pelvic cavity as the rectum. The latter first formed 
one complete coil, then continued straight backward a distance of 5.0 cm. to 
terminate by joining the cloaca in its antero-dorsal part. The rectum was attached 
at first to the right horn of the uterus and behind its coiled portion to the cloaca. 
The opening of the rectum into the cloaca measured 2.7 cm. in width. 


THe Croaca: The cloaca is best understood by referring to F igure 8. It 
was cone-shaped with the base in front and the apex curved downward and 
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Fig. 8. SAGITTAL SECTION OF THE PELVIS TO SHOW THE TERMINATIONS OF THE UTERUS, RECTUM 
AND URETHRA INTO THE CLOACA, 


Sheath of clitoris 


forward around the ischial arch to end a short distance below. The diameter of 
the base was 6.3 cm. where it joined the orifices of the rectum, uterus and bladder. 
Two and one-half centimetres below the ischial arch the diameter had diminished 
to 2.2 cm. The length of the extra pelvic part was 5.7 cm. ‘It terminated in a blunt 
point. The extra pelvic portion was related in front to the clitoris and behind it 
was covered with integument. There was no opening between the cloaca and the 
exterior. The walls were very thin, being little more than one millimetre in thick- 
ness. At the ischial arch the cloaca was very firmly adhered to the ischial bones. 
There was a small quantity of meconium and fluid in the lumen of the cloaca. 


The Urinary System 


THE KipNeys: There were no deviations in size, shape or structure 
observed. 


‘Tue Uretrers: The ureters extended backward from the hilus of the corres- 
ponding kidney and then downward in the broad ligament. After crossing the 
cornua of the uterus they gained the lateral surface of the bladder and terminated 
in the normal manner. 


Tue BiapperR: The pear-shaped bladder was distended with about two 
litres of fluid. It occupied the major portion of the inguinal and prepubic regions 
and extended forward to a distance of 9 cm. in front of the umbilicus. The 
greatest width of the bladder was 19 cm. The umbilical arteries were firmly 
attached to the related parts of the bladder. The posterior portion or neck of the 
bladder measured 3.5 cm. in diameter. The urethra was in free communication 
with the cloaca through a rounded opening 3.7 cm. in width. The line of peri- 
toneal reflection from the abdominal wall to the urogenital tract was at the margin 
of the pelvic entrance. 


The Genital Tract 


The ovaries were located ventro-lateral to the corresponding kidney, and 
were considerably larger than normally found. The left ovary measured 3.4 cm. 
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Fig. 9. DIAGRAM SHOWING THE ARTERIAL DISTRIBUTION TO THE ABDOMINAL 
AND PELVIC VISCERA. 


in length, 1.8 cm. in width and 2.1 cm. in thickness. The right ovary was 4.3 cm. 
long, 1.9 cm. wide, and 2.4 cm. thick. There were no visible follicles on the left 
ovary but seven were counted on the right. 


The oviducts were the same as found in the adult female. The left entered 
the corresponding horn three centimetres from the extremity, and on the attached 
border. The right oviduct entered the horn at the extremity. 


The uterus was extremely large. It occupied nearly all of the upper left 
flank region and had pushed other structures forward and to the right. The body 
was not present as normally found. The right horn had a length of 32 cm. measured 
along the greater curvature. The left horn was two centimetres shorter. The 
broad ligaments were attached close behind the corresponding kidneys and con- 
tinued backward along the sublumbar region to the pelvic entrance, where they 
turned ventral to reach the uterus. The cornua were closely adherent in their 
posterior third. Externally, there was no apparent demarcation between the 
cloaca and the cornua. Each horn had a separate communication with the cloaca. 
Between the opening there was a thin membrane formed by the union of the 
cornual walls. The diameter of the cloacal opening of the right horn was 1.8 cm. 
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and for the left opening was 2.4 cm. The walls of each horn were very thin, being 
almost paper-like in their distended condition. A quantity of fluid and some gas 
were present in the uterus. 


The vagina was not developed. 


The body of the clitoris (see Fig. 8) measured 5.9 cm. in length and 1.1 
cm. in width, near its middle. It was attached to the ischial arch by two fibrous 
crura. The free part or glans clitoridis was oval in circumference and flattened 
below. It was covered with a folded integument and darkly pigmented. The 
central depression on the extremity of the glans clitoridis had no communication 
with the apex of the cloaca. A well-developed suspensory ligament was found 
extending from the symphysis ischii to the body of the clitoris. Two well- 
developed muscle bundles were present on the posterior surface of the body. 
These were comparable to the retractor penis muscle of the male. They were 4.4 
cm. long and 0.3 cm. wide near their mid-portions. The blood and nerve supply 
was comparable to that for the homologous organ of the male. 


The prepuce of the clitoris formed the opening seen between the thighs in 
Fig. 2. It was 7.3 cm. below the ischial arch and the orifice was slit-like and 1.1 
cm. long. The margins of the opening were rounded. The cavity within the 
prepuce measured 2.6 cm. deep. The lining membrane was darkly pigmented and 
formed numerous folds. 


Angiology and Neurology 
. There were so few deviations from the normal arrangement of blood vessels 
and nerves that only those of interest will be mentioned. 


The internal pudic artery (see Fig. 9) passed caudad between the cloaca 
and the sacro-sciatic ligament. It terminated near the ischial tuberosity by divid- 
ing into numerous branches. One of these continued downward to supply the 
clitoris. The posterior uterine artery was given off the internal pudic a short 
distance behind the middle of the pelvic cavity. After a course of one centimetre 
it divided into two branches. The smaller posterior division was distributed to the 
cloaca. The large anterior branch passed forward on the cloaca and was readily 
traced to the lateral surface of the uterus. Many small branches extended down- 
ward to the bladder and urethra. 


A nerve trunk analogous to the pudic and haemorrhoidal nerves was found 
leaving the sciatic just above the origin of the posterior gluteal nerve. It followed 
the internal pudic artery in its ramifications. 


SUMMARY 

A new-born filly was presented to the Department of Anatomy for study. 
The tail had not developed and there were no external openings of the intestinal 
and urogenital tracts. Dissection revealed that the vertebral column had not 
developed posterior to the third sacral vertebra. The intestinal and urogenital 
tracts emptied behind in a well-formed cloaca. Each horn of the uterus had a 
separate communication with the cloaca. The uterus and the bladder were 
greatly enlarged. It would have been impossible to correct these aberrations by 

surgical procedure. 
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CERESAN* POISONING IN SWINE 
F. W. Schofield, D.V.Sc. 


During the last few years two reports of mercurial poisoning in swine have 
appeared in veterinary literature—that of Taylor’ in 1947, and that of McEntee? 
in April of the present year. The cases described here occurred during the sum- 
mer of 1947, so that we were not familiar with the symptoms described by these 
authors; otherwise a correct diagnosis might have been made at an earlier date. 
Clinical and post-mortem findings were identical with those recorded by the 
above-mentioned investigators. The history of the disease differs somewhat from 
that already reported and is of sufficient interest to warrant special mention. In 
passing, one might note that although ‘ceresan’ and other similar fungicides are 
widely used by the farming community, poisoning due to feeding the treated 
grain seems to be rare. The practice of feeding treated grain diluted with 
untreated is apparently not uncommon. 


CASE REPORT 
History 


A dead shoat weighing about 100 pounds was brought to the Ontario Veter- 
inary College. Post-mortem examination revealed extensive necrotic enteritis. The 
history given by the owner was unusual and indicated something other than 
enteric infection. Eight or ten pigs among 24 four-month-old pigs which had 
been thriving were affected with a strange disease. Some were highly nervous, 
others weak and stupid. Several had already died. Thinking that the animals 
might improve if turned outside, the owner had turned them into the barnyard. 
At this time, four of the nervous animals had run across the field in the direction 
of the bush, barking and grunting and acting in most distracted manner. These 
animals had never been seen since. (The owner was not a particularly active or 
intelligent man. ) 


Symptoms 

When the premises were visited, the remaining pigs were found to be 
suffering from a profound toxaemia. Some were paralyzed, while others showed 
marked incoordination, staggering and falling over as though intoxicated. One 
animal might fall on the body of another where it would remain for some time (see 
Fig. 1). The head and forelegs of a pig might be in the feed trough, the animal 
having staggered to the trough desiring to eat, and then collapsing (see Fig. 2). 


The skin of the affected animals was free from rash and no abnormal 
temperature was recorded. During the following week, all the sick pigs died. 


Ceresan Poisoning 


The owner was informed that some toxic agent was present in the feed. The 
latter was composed of oat and barley chop with swill from the house, some skim 
milk and water, all mixed in a large barrel. The unmixed chop appeared perfectly 
good; there was no evidence of mould or spoiling. The owner denied the 
possibility of any poisonous substance entering the feed. Instructions were given 
that the barrel was to be thoroughly cleaned, the swill eliminated, and chop from 
another grind used as feed. 





* Ceresan — a proprietary preparation containing five per cent ethyl mercury phosphate and lead 
derivatives. 
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Fig. 1. Pics SHOWING EFFECTS OF FEEDING ON CERESAN-TREATED GRAIN, 





Fig. 2. PIG SHOWING EFFECTS OF FEEDING ON CERESAN-TREATED GRAIN, 
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A day after the death of all the pigs, the owner asked, “Would ceresan- 
treated grain do any harm?” He had a number of bushels of treated grain which 
he had mixed with untreated and fed to the animals. Although the ceresan con- 
tainer was clearly marked POISON and the familiar skull and cross bones pictured 
on the label, the owner thought that dilution with good grain would result in a 
reasonable margin of safety. Moreover, he had fed treated grain before, with no 
fatal results. 


Post-mortem Findings 
No lesions were found in two pigs which were examined. 


Histo-pathological Findings 
Sections of the brain stem and cerebrum showed degeneration and necrosis 
of the neurons. 


Feeding Experiment 


Since the writer was unfamiliar with the symptoms of ceresan poisoning in 
swine a simple feeding experiment was undertaken. 


Two pigs weighing 90 pounds each were fed grain which had been dusted 
with ceresan (one-half ounce to three bushels of grain—this strength represents 
approximately one-third of the amount recommended for treatment of grain). 


After 16 days of eating this preparation, one of the pigs exhibited symptoms 
of anorexia, and a few days later the other animal appeared to be affected in the 
same manner. When made to move in the open, it was noticed that both animals 
raised the hind legs in an exaggerated manner, resembling a horse with stringhalt. 
There was also a definite tendency to walk into any obstruction, indicating blind- 
ness or impaired vision. Within a few days, both animals were partially paralyzed 
and could stand only when supported. Anorexia was complete, and the pigs 
remained recumbent and in a profound stupor. On the twenty-third day both 
were killed and a post-mortem examination made. No gross lesions were present. 
The clinical picture produced in this experiment was identical with the symptoms 
manifested by the pigs in the mysterious poisoning described. 


REFERENCES 


1. Taylor, E. L. Mercury Poisoning in Swine. Jour. A.V.M.A. 111 (1947): 46. 
2. McEntee, K. Mercurial Poisoning in Swine. Cornell Vet. 40 (1950): 143. 


CYANIDE POISONING IN CATTLE 
F. W. Schofield, D.V.Sc. and D.L.T. Smith, D.V.M. 


Poisoning in cattle following the ingestion of cyanogenic plants is not 
uncommon, especially in those areas where such plants are indigenous, while 
accidental poisoning by chemicals containing cyanide is rare. The interest in the 
cases reported here centres in the unusual circumstances which surrounded the 
event. 


CASE REPORT 
History 


A heifer, a member of a herd of 40 cattle, was found by the owner in a 
moribund condition, lying in shallow water at the edge of the river which flowed 
through the pasture. Little thought was given to this casualty. Three days later, 
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the owner discovered in the same pasture one dead cow and two acutely jl]. The 
appearance of the dead cow indicated recent death. The other two animals were 


in great pain, struggled constantly, breathed with difficulty, and died within a few 
minutes. 


Autopsy 


A post-mortem examination of the carcasses was made but nothing of 
significance was noted. The contents of the rumen and reticulum were carefully 
screened for the presence of leaves or stems of plants which might be injurious, 
but none were present. Pieces of liver and kidney and some of the ingesta were 
taken for chemical analysis. The suddenness of these deaths and negative findings 
at autopsy, especially in the absence of any sickness in the remainder of the herd. 
strongly suggested poisoning. With this assumption we commenced an examina- 
tion of the entire grazing area. 


Survey of the Pasture 


Early in June, a number of Holstein cattle had been turned into a large 
rough pasture of approximately 30 acres for summer grazing. A shallow river 
flowed tortuously through the centre, and the flats contained numerous depres- 
sions holding water in the spring or following a heavy rain. The land was uneven 
and covered with numerous thickets of densely growing shrubs. Naturally on such 
a terrain weeds of many varieties flourished. This fact added to the difficulty of 
determining the cause of death. On the south side of the river, at a distance of 
about 300 yards, there was a very abrupt rise of land. A gully in this bank had 
for some years been used as a dump and contained many old tins, cans and 
general rubbish. Footprints showed that one or two cattle had climbed the steep 
bank and reached the dump. However, examination failed to reveal any substance 
which might contain lead or other metallic poisons. A careful search along the 
borders of the river and in the swampy places was made but none of the known 
poisonous plants were found. 


The carcasses of the last two cows that died were lying within a few yards 
of a large wooden tank which had apparently been carried downstream in the 
spring flood and become lodged on a small ridge of land which projected a few 
feet above the surrounding land. The tank contained about 16 inches of water 
some of which had accumulated during recent heavy rainfall. On the edge were 
two heavy copper terminals and the tank had been lined with pitch. Its appear- 
ance strongly suggested a primitive type of electro-plating tank. Enquiry revealed 
the fact that about seven miles upstream there was a factory where electro-plating 
was occasionally done. A quantity of the water was placed in a clean jar for subse- 
quent tests. The tank and its contents were then removed from the pasture. 


Biological Tests _ 


A nondescript calf, one month old, was drenched with 3,000 ce. of water 
taken from the tank. Almost immediately the calf staggered, trembled, and fell. 
The breathing was laboured, the pulse rapid (70) and the eyes showed nystagmus. 
The breathing became oral, with ever-increasing intervals between the inspiratory 
act. The legs moved rapidly in a paddling motion just prior to death. Forty 
minutes elapsed between the first symptoms and death. A peculiar bleeding occur- 
red soon after the animal fell to the ground. Autopsy of this animal revealed no 
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significant lesions, but venous blood quickly took on a bright cherry red colour 
when exposed to the air. 


The symptoms exhibited by this animal and the post-mortem findings sug- 
gested cyanide poisoning. 
Chemical Analysis 

No cyanide was detected in materials removed from the dead cattle. The 
water from the tank, however, was strongly positive for cyanide. 
Addendum 


Further enquiry substantiated the suspicion that the tank had been used for 
electro-plating and that cyanide was an essential reagent in the method used. 


No additional deaths occurred among the 36 animals which remained in 
the pasture. 


PULMONARY HYPERTROPHIC OSTEO-ARTHROPATHY 
(MARIE’S DISEASE) 


W. J. Rumney, D.V.M. and F. W. Schofield, D.V.Sc. 


INTRODUCTION 


Pulmonary hypertrophic osteo-arthropathy (Marie’s disease), which affects 
both man and the lower animals, has only occasionally been recognized and 
reported in veterinary literature. The characteristics of the disease are: (1) sub- 


periosteal formations of cancellated bone, affecting chiefly the extremities; (2) a_ 


peculiar symmetry of the bony lesions of the limbs; and (3) the co-existence of 
some chronic pulmonary disease such as tuberculosis or neoplasia. 


The pathogenesis of this disease, as pointed out by Cotchin’, is still undeter- 
mined. The usual view attributes the lesions to faulty nutrition, the result of 
chronic pulmonary disease. It is questionable whether in this case the compara- 
tively small size of the tumour could have caused significant interference with 
respiratory or cardiac function. A bibliography of the disease as it occurs in the 
horse is given in an excellent paper contributed by Cotchin’. 


We believe that the only other case of Marie’s disease in animals reported 
_ as related to pulmonary neoplasia, is that described by Poley and Taylor?, where 
the tumour was believed to be benign. In the case observed by us and reported 
here, the tumour was malignant. 


CASE HISTORY 
History and Symptoms 


The patient (see Fig. 1), a Springer spaniel, male, 11 years of age, had 
shown symptoms of pulmonary disease with a slight cough and dyspnoea over a 
period of about two years. The owner had noticed thickening of the legs during 
the last two months. When presented at the clinic on February 11, 1950, the 
thickening extended from the terminal phalanges to the shaft of the long bones in 
all four legs. The legs appeared to be almost twice their normal thickness. The 
dog moved with a stiff gait but evinced little pain when the legs were manipulated. 
The animal was in fair condition and the appetite was good. 
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Fig. 1. NoTE THE MARKED THICKENING OF THE LIMBS. 


The result of urinalysis was negative. Examination of the blood revealed 
the following: 


DPe Bub a Yehbn Ce 6 0) 0181 a yt ta Or ee ee eee 6,280,000 
DYENT Sevegigits. ere) bt Vee ge hye anv va DOR Peo eR Reyne ee 18,000 
Differential count—Neutrophils ...........000000 57% 
Stab cells ......... BOT Hl WIR ie ae a RE 22% 
|hinj di 0810) OCG) ce cP ia al 2 A 6% 
INIGAIDO VCS er ee hie ag nts 13% 
Bec DU Tlae Cea ee care anc on kurtosis 27% 


Radiology 

X-ray showed the presence of a growth in the mediastinum. This did not 
cause either abnormal heart sounds or abnormal chest sounds. The extensive 
formation of new bone covering the surface of the radius and metacarpal bones is 
well illustrated in Fig. 2. The articulations appeared to be unaffected. Euthanasia 
was given on March 2, 1950. 


Gross Pathology 

Both fore and hind limbs presented a characteristic appearance due to the 
progressive enlargement which extended from the knee and hock joints to the 
terminal phalanges. Removal of the skin revealed that this change was due to a 
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Fig. 2. SHOWING LAYER OF BONY TISSUE ON THE SURFACE OF THE RADIUS AND ULNA, 


marked increase in both the subcutaneous connective tissue and the underlying 
bone. Slight pathological changes were detected at the distal extremities of both 
the humerus and femur, but this was much more pronounced in the distal 
extremities of the limbs. The remainder of the skeleton appeared normal. 


THE Bones: The true nature of the changes which occurred in the bone 
became apparent only after the soft tissues were dissolved by boiling water or 
removed in some other way. The affected bones were either partially or com- 
pletely covered with an uneven and irregular deposit of osteoid tissue. This was 
either in the form of a smooth diffuse deposit overlying the shaft of the bone, or, 
especially in the older lesions, had a characteristic verrucous appearance, closely 
resembling the lesions seen in the bark of the plum tree affected with ‘black-knot’. 
These innumerable osteophytes growing at right-angles to the surface of the bone 
were somewhat clubshaped or mushroomed due to the swollen free extremity of 
the bony projections (see Fig. 3). 


The increase in the circumference of the affected bone showed great varia- 
tion—from 0.5 to 3.5 cm. Although the osteophytes encroached slightly upon the 
articular surface in the terminal phalanges, in no case did they interfere with the 
movement of the joint. 


The vascularity of the lesion was indicated by the large number of foramina 
which penetrated the bony tissue. Posteriorly, where the tendons move in close 
proximity to the bone, the deposit of bony tissue was usually slight, smooth, and 
devoid of osteophytes. 
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Fig. 3. SHOWING INNUMERABLE OSTEOPHYTES GROWING ON THE SURFACE OF THE BONE, 


The lesions were most marked in the distal bones of the limbs and were 
either very slight or absent on the surface of the scapula and proximal extremity 
of the femur. 


Tue Liver: The liver was dark in colour, with increased friability. 


Tue SPLEEN: Normal, except for the presence of a small nodule 1.5 cm. in 
diameter and pinkish-grey in colour. 


Tue Kipneys: Normal. 
Tue Lympu Nopes: Normal. 


Tue Luncs: The intermediate lobe was almost completely replaced by a 
spherical, tumour-like mass 6.0 cm. in diameter, which was contained within the 
pleura of the lobe (see Fig. 4). The unaffected portions of the lobe were collapsed. 
On section, the mass was greyish-pink in colour and very friable. The remaining 
lobes were normal, or showed slight hypostatic congestion. 


All other organs and tissues were normal. 


Histo-pathology 


Ture Bones: The histology of the bony tissue varied to some extent 
depending upon the degree of development and the location of the lesion. 1 here 
was a marked lack of uniformity in structure. Active proliferation of the cells in 
the deeper layer of the periosteum, the osteogenic layer, was observed in all 
sections. The newly formed osseous tissue varied from a well-developed cancel- 
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Fig. 4. SHOWING TUMOUR OF THE INTERMEDIATE LOBE OF THE LUNG. 


— ie 


lated bone in some areas to an undifferentiated mass of osteoid tissue. The osteoid 
tissue was characterized by irregular trabeculae surrounding large or small 
medullary spaces which contained a loose fibrous tissue and a few small blood 
vessels. In some areas there were nodules composed almost entirely of cartilage. — 
The newly formed bony tissue developed between the osteogenic layer of the 


periosteum and the cortical layer of the bone. The underlying compact bone | 
showed evidence of rarefaction (see Fig. 5). 








Fig. 5. SHOWING PERIOSTEUM, NEWLY FORMED BONE, AND COMPACT BONE OF THE SHAFT WITH 
RAREFACTION, 
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Fig. 6. SHOWING CHARACTERISTIC ARRANGEMENT OF. THE EPITHELIAL CELLS OF THE TUMOUR. 


THe PutmMonary Tumour: The tumour was composed of columnar type 
epithelial cells which occurred in masses (see Fig. 6), duct-like structures, and 
alveoli, with a definite tendency to the formation of glandular tissue. Mitotic 
figures were frequently seen. The growth was diagnosed as a_ bronchogenic 
carcinoma (adeno-carcinoma type ). 


Tue Liver: There was an increase in the connective tissue surrounding 
the central vein with slight dilation of the surrounding sinusoids, suggesting early 
passive congestion. 


Tue Kipney: This organ was normal, except for the presence of rectangu- 
lar inclusion-like bodies in some of the epithelial cells of the convoluted tubules. 


THE SPLEEN: The parenchyma was normal and the small tumour was 


composed of lymphoid cells. 


DISCUSSION 


The disease described is undoubtedly hypertrophic pulmonary osteo-arthro- 
pathy or Marie’s disease. The malignant tumour in the lung had no direct relation- 
ship to the lesions of the bones. In the latter there was no evidence of malignancy. 
It is questionable whether a tumour only 6.0 cm. in diameter could have inter- 
fered sufficiently with the respiratory and circulatory processes to have resulted 
in such extensive lesions in the bony extremities. It is of interest to note that the 
blood picture in our case corresponds closely with that reported by Cordy and 
Dinsmore? in that neutrophilia and slight monocytosis were present. 


REFERENCES 
1. Cotchin, E. Marie’s Disease Associated with Tuberculosis in a Horse. Vet. Jour. 100 (1944): 
261. 


2. Poley, P. P. and Taylor, J. S. Hypertrophic Pulmonary Osteoarthropathy Associated with a 
Bronchiogenic Giant Cell Tumor in the Left Lung of a Dog. Jour. 
A.V.M.A. 100 (1942): 346. 


3. Cordy, D. R., and Dinsmore, J. R. Pulmonary Hypertrophic Osteoarthropathy in a Dog. 
North Amer. Vet. 31 (1950): 30. 
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AN ENORMOUS OVARIAN TERATOMA 


R. A. McIntosh, M.D.V., B.V.Sc. 
History 


On August 11, 1949, a crossbred Hereford heifer was submitted to the 
Ontario Veterinary College clinic for examination and diagnosis. The heifer was 
about 15 months old and had developed more or less normally as a calf. In the 
latter part of the winter of 1949 it was observed that she appeared to be somewhat 


“pot-bellied” and was not growing as she should. In the spring, both of these 
features of the case became much more noticeable. 


Clinical Examination 


When the animal was presented at the clinic, the abdomen was greatly 
distended laterally (see Fig. 1). Respiration was rapid but not laboured. The 
temperature and pulse rate were normal. The animal ate, drank, and ruminated. 


Deep palpation of the abdomen revealed the presence of a firm body on either 
side. 





Fig. 1. HEIFER WITH OVARIAN TERATOMA. NOTE THE EXTREME LATERAL DISTENSION OF THE 
ABDOMEN. 
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Fig. 2. THE TUMOUR. 


Treatment 


The heifer was kept under observation for about a week and then it was 
decided to perform an exploratory laparotomy. Under local anaesthesia, an abdom- 
inal incision was made on the right side. This enabled the operator to introduce 
the hand and arm and made palpation of the tumour possible. In this examination 
it was learned that portions of the small intestines were adherent to the super- 
ficial layers of the tumour and that removal of the new growth would not be 
possible without endangering the life of the patient. The animal was then given a 
euthanistic dose of chloral hydrate and a post-mortem examination was made. 


Post-mortem Findings 

The autopsy revealed that the tumour had its origin in the ovary. The sur- 
face of the growth was of a whitish yellow colour not entirely smooth on its 
surface, and there were places where the tissue was of a darker hue with large 
nodular elevations. In the areas where the intestines were adherent they were quite 
firmly attached. After removing the tumour from the carcass it was found that 
the growth weighed 96 pounds (see Fig. 2). 


Pathological Features of the Tumour 

Specimens of tissue from the tumour were taken from different parts of the 
growth for section and microscopic examination. Following is the report of the 
Department of Pathology regarding the character of tissue cells observed in the 
section: 
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SECTION No. 1: Epidermis with an abundance of melanin overlies subcu- 


taneous connective tissue containing glands (sweat), cartilage, hair follicles, sali- 
vary glands (mucous and serous), nerve trunks, fat smooth muscle, lung tissue 
with alveoli the walls of which contain melanin pigment and a_ papillary 
cystadenoma. 


SECTION No. 2: Composed of fat and connective tissue supporting epithelial 
pearls. These pearls vary from solid masses of cells with clear cytoplasm of kera- 
tinized epithelium to cyst-like structures. 


SEcTION No. 3: Composed of striated muscle, fat into which calcium has 
infiltrated, and connective tissue into which malignant type epithelial cells are 
infiltrating and attempting to form glands. 


Diagnosis 
Teratoma of ovary. 


TESTICULAR BIOPSY TECHNIQUES IN BULLS* 
C. A. V. Barker, D.V.M., M.Sc., D.V.Se. 


The increasing interest in the study of infertility in bulls has resulted in 
numerous reports on semen abnormalities, spermatic cytology and other features 
related to the physiology of spermatozoa. In general the microscopic study of 
testicular tissue has been neglected, and only a few reports are available on 
testicular pathology. 


A study of spermatic cytology in infertile bulls usually will provide 
evidence of deranged spermatogenesis, but the changes in the testicular tissue 
cannot be predicted with accuracy. For example an advanced degeneration of the 
seminiferous tubules may have the same semen characteristics as chronic orchitis. 
In order to determine the actual state of testicular function it is necessary to adopt 
a procedure such as testicular biopsy which permits direct microscopic examina- 
tion of the epithelial cells lining the seminiferous tubules. As its name implies, 
testicular biopsy consists of the surgical removal of a piece of testicular tissue, 
theoretically so small as to have no adverse effect on the gland, yet large enough to 
include a representative number of tubules. 


In human medicine the operative technique has been described by Charny’. 
In veterinary medicine a procedure has been described by Erb et al? and Sykes 
et al’. In the College clinic selected cases of infertile bulls have been biopsied by 
a technique similar to that used by Erb and Sykes. In addition, another technique 
has been developed using a biopsy needle originally devised for liver biopsy in 
humans. These techniques are described in detail as follows: 


Technique 1. Exposure of the Testicle 
The operation is performed in the standing position under suitable restraint, 


the posterior surface of the scrotum being the site. The tail, demobilized by a light — 


epidural anaesthesia, is tied to one side. Both spermatic cords are infiltrated well 
above the testicles with 2.5 per cent procaine hydrochloride solution. After applica- 
tion of an antiseptic, a portion of the skin on the posterior surface of the scrotum is 
infiltrated with 2.5 per cent procaine hydrochloride. The testicle is drawn 
snugly down into the scrotum with the operator’s left hand, the spermatic cord 





* Presented at the Convention and Meeting of the Ontario Veterinary Association, July 17, 1950. — 
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being grasped firmly. An incision about one to one and one-half inches long is 
made through the skin and fascial tissues until the parietal layer of the tunica 


_ vaginalis is opened. The surface of the testicle then appears as a glistening white 


tissue (visceral tunica vaginalis and tunica albuginea). A small nick is made in 


_ the surface of the testicle and the free edge is grasped with mosquito forceps. 


While an assistant holds the testicle in position, a small piece of testicular tissue 
is excised with a scalpel or curved iridectomy scissors. Haemorrhage is controlled 
by the assistant’s steady pressure on the spermatic cord. The testicular. incision is 


_not sutured. The parietal tunica vaginalis is sutured with continuous catgut 


sutures. The skin and fascial tissue is closed with three or four interrupted catgut 
sutures and the wound swabbed with Tr. Benzoin Co. The skin sutures are 
removed in six days. The small, irregularly-shaped specimen of tissue is imme- 
diately placed in Bouin’s or Zenker’s solution for fixation. 


Technique 2. Vim Silverman Biopsy Needle* 


The Vim Silverman needle was designed for human liver biopsy to yield 
the maximum tissue specimen with minumum trauma. The instrument consists of 
two parts: an outer needle or cannula of 14 G. and an inner needle of 17 G., the 
inner needle being split longitudinally from point to hub and being approximately 
one-half inch longer than the outer needle. Position, anaesthesia and antisepsis 
are the same as in Technique 1. The testicle is pulled and held snugly in the 
bottom of the scrotum by an assistant. The outer needle with trocar is inserted 
through the skin and into the testicular tissue far enough to fix it in position. The 
trocar is removed and the inner split needle inserted and advanced until tissue is 
encountered. The outer needle is held firmly while the inner needle is advanced 


_its whole length so that the points enter the tissue. A sense of resistance is felt 


when the split needle enters the testicle. The inner needle is now held stationary 
while the outer needle is advanced half an inch, thus compressing the two halves 


_ of the inner needle and getting a firm grip on the specimen between the prongs. 


The outer needle is then rotated once around the inner needle to sever the base 


of the specimen. Both needles are simultaneously withdrawn. The inner needle 


is removed, the two halves separated, and the small specimen is placed in a fixing 
solution. The scrotal skin puncture may be swabbed with antiseptic. 





* Obtainable from the MacGregor Instrument Company, Needham 92, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


COMMENT 


Experience with these techniques has shown that Technique 1 results in an 


adhesion between the parietal tunica vaginalis and the testicle. Sykes et al’ have 


observed the same at post-mortem. This adhesion undoubtedly interferes with 


scrotal and testicular function and is, therefore, a deterrent in considering the 


operation as a means of studying testicular function in bulls with a slightly 


_ deranged spermatogenesis. This technique has been used on a normal bull with 


the same adverse effect on spermatogenesis as reported by Sykes et al*. Chiefly 
for this reason, Technique 2 was undertaken. Technique 2 has not been observed 


~ to cause testicular adhesion. Up to the present time, a normal bull has not been 


wer: Sn, 


available for studies on the effect of the operation on spermatic development. 
Technique 2 is more easily performed than 1; however, there is a drawback in 
the size of the specimen obtained. Excellent specimens are obtained with Tech- 
nique 2 if chronic orchitis is present, that is, if there is a considerable amount of 
fibrous tissue present. Occasionally testicles affected with tubular degeneration 
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are somewhat soft in consistency and suitable specimens may be obtained only by — 


holding the testicle tightly in the scrotum during Technique 2. Because of its 
adverse effect on spermatogenesis, the exposure technique should not be used as 


a routine diagnostic procedure. On the other hand, the biopsy needle may prove — 


useful if our limited observations are confirmed by further work. Whenever the 


physical and microscopic findings on a semen specimen suggest an unfavourable | 


prognosis, testicular biopsy may proye useful in explaining the pathological cause 
of the abnormality. 


SUMMARY 


Two testicular biopsy techniques for bulls are described. The testicular 
exposure technique results in testicular adhesion and deranged spermatogenesis. 
Adhesion has not been observed with the biopsy needle. The biopsy needle 
method is believed to be a better means of biopsy than the exposure operation. 
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PARAGONIMUS INFECTION IN A RANCH-RAISED FOX 


A. H. Kennedy, B.S.A., V.S., D.V.M., D.V.Sc. 


The Paragonimus genus of trematode parasites has almost a world-wide 
distribution. According to Stitt, Clough and Clough’, trematodes of the Paragoni- 


mus westermanii species (Kerbert 1878 and Pringeri P. Compactus 1880) occur — 


in pigs, dogs, cats, rats, various species of wild carnivora such as tigers, wildcats, 
panthers, foxes, wolves, and beavers. Paragonimus kellicotti has been found in 


North America in the pig, dog, cat, and goat, and is claimed to be a rather common ~ 


parasite of the mink in some parts of the United States and Canada. 


The infection results from the consumption of infected crabs or crawfish — 


which serve as the second intermediate host in endemic regions. The first inter- 
mediate host is a snail. 


In the various parts of the United States and Canada, considerable study 
has been made of the distribution of snails which may serve as an intermediate 
host to Paragonimus trematodes. La Rue and Ameel* state that the species 
Pomatiopsis lapidaria is found in Ontario at Brantford, Hamilton, and Kingsville. 
These authors also state that according to Chandler (1940), in the United States 
Pomatiopsis lapidaria serves as the molluscar host of P. kellicotti, while probably 
all species of Carrbanis serve as the crustacean host (Ameel 1934). 


Kingscote®* reported the presence of a Paragonimus trematode in the lungs 


of an adult fox raised on a ranch in the vicinity of Guelph, Ontario. He stated‘ — 
that it was later determined that the caretaker on the ranch had used crawfish — 
procured from a small stream in the vicinity as bait for fishing. He threw the — 
crawfish that were left over into the fox pens as food, and they may have served — 


as the final intermediate host for the trematode found in the fox. 
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(Original) 
Fig. 1. KmNEYS FROM FOX AFFECTED WITH PARAGONIMUS TREMATODES, 


; REPORT OF A CASE 
History and Symptoms 

The carcass of an adult platinum and white mutation fox was sent to the 
Ontario Veterinary College for post-mortem examination. The owner, living in 
southwestern Ontario, wrote that he had 16 foxes on his ranch. Three had died 
within a two-day period. A fourth was showing symptoms similar to those 
exhibited by the others prior to death. 


According to the owner, the appetite of the affected fox was greatly reduced 
for two weeks before death, and the animal became thin and weak. A short 
time before death, the animal lay on its side kicking with its paws and breathing 
heavily. 


Post-mortem Examination 
The fur of the animal was dry and rough and the body was emaciated. The 


walls and mucosa of the stomach and intestines were normal in appearance, with 


no inflammation. No ingesta was found in the intestinal tract or stomach. The 


liver was dark reddish-brown, slightly enlarged, and somewhat congested. The 





gallbladder was filled with a thick, dark green gall. 


The kidneys were reddish-brown in colour, soft, and somewhat swollen (see 
Fig. 1). The pelvis of the organs seemed abnormally large. The medulla nephrica 
was smooth and glassy. The medullary pyramids were prominent and well- 
defined. The cortex renis was brown and showed cloudy swelling. The bladder 
appeared normal. 3 


The lymph glands were slightly swollen. The lungs were oedematous. 
Embedded in the tissue were six, large rounded tumour-like areas, dark blue in 


colour (see Fig. 2). When incised, these areas were found to be thick, capsule-like 


masses, each containing two trematodes in a small amount of debris and fluid. 
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(Original) 4 
Fig. 2. LuNcs FROM FOX SHOWING THICK, CAPSULE-LIKE MASSES, EACH CONTAINING TWO LARGE 
PARAGONIMUS TREMATODES. 


Pathology 


« 


Much blood pigment was found in the liver. There was an increase in 
fibrous tissue in the spleen and also much blood pigment. Haemorrhage was 
observed in the myocardium and in'the alveoli of the lungs, where much blood 
pigment was also present. A cavity was found in the lung tissue, and the wall of 
the lungs were composed of granulation tissue heavily infiltrated with macro- 
phages and eosinophils. Numerous parasitic ova were found throughout the lung 
tissue (see Fig. 3), and in the fluid of the organ. These ova were large, straw- 
coloured and operculate. 










The kidneys showed a heavy, patchy infiltration with mononuclear and — 
polymorphonuclear cells. Blood pigment was present in the tubular epithelium, 4 
which showed fatty degeneration and necrosis. Albumin was present in the — 
glomerular space. 


Diagnosis 


The immediate cause of death appears to have been extreme passive q 
congestion due to heart failure. The fluke infestation was primary. Infection and 
toxaemia were also present. 3 


Etiology 


Forest, Ontario, is close to the Kingsville district in which the snail species 7 


Pomatiopsis lapidaria has been found. It was revealed that the foxes on the 4 
ranch had been fed at various times during the previous spring, summer and — 
autumn on watercress which had been taken from a small stream located in the — 


neighbourhood. a 
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Fig. 3. PARASITIC OVA PRESENT THROUGHOUT THE LUNG TISSUE OF A FOX AFFECTED WITH 
PARAGONIMUS TREMATODES, 


A STUDY OF THE TREMATODES 


The trematodes were carefully removed from the masses in which they 
were encapsulated and washed in a warm physiological saline solution to relax 
their bodies. It was found they were still alive. Each was rounded, fleshy, and 
blood red in colour. The elongated projectile and contractile movements of their 
bodies could be observed by placing them in a physiological saline solution in a 
petri dish, under a dissecting microscope. It was possible to observe also the 
telescoping movement of the ventral sucker. 


The specimens were placed between two glass slides and held in position 
with a rubber band. Care was taken to ensure that a uniform pressure was 
applied over the trematode’s body to flatten it sufficiently for taxonomical studies. 
Each pair of slides was then carefully placed in a warm 10.0 per cent formalin 
solution to fix and preserve the flukes. The specimens were then stained in carmine 
and mounted in toto. Drawings were made (see Fig. 4) with the aid of a camera 
lucida. A micrometer was used to measure the specimens and their various body 
organs. 


The body of a Paragonimus trematode tapers toward each end, and is 10.366 
to 13.700 mm. long. It is 5.210 to 5.538 mm. wide in the region of the ventral 
sucker. The terminal oral sucker at the anterior end of the fluke is 0.426 to 0.852 
mm. long and 0.568 to 0.895 mm. wide. The prepharynx could not be observed in 
any of the specimens examined. The muscular pharynx is 0.415 to 0.495 mm. long 
and 0.405 to 0.495 mm. wide. The caeca, connected to the oral sucker by a very 
short oesophagus, are quite large, undulating, and arise a short distance below the 
oral sucker, continuing to the posterior end of the body where they end blindly. 


The acetabulum, a somewhat larger opening than the oral sucker, is circular, 
weakly muscular, and situated slightly anterior to the centre of the body. It 
measures 0.940 to 0.995 mm. in diameter. 


The ovary is coiled or branched and lies posteriorly and laterally to the 
acetabulum, slightly above and opposite the uterus. The uterus is large and 
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Fig. 4. CAMERA LUCIDA DRAWING OF PARAGONIMUS TREMATODE FOUND IN THE LUNG OF A 
RANCH-RAISED FOX. OS — ORAL SUCKER; Ph PHARYNX; Ce — CAECA; ACe — ACETABULUM; 
O — OVARY; Ut — UTERUS; T — TESTES; EX C — EXCRETORY CANAL; EX P —~ EXCRETORY PORE, 
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coiled and situated between the acetabulum and testes. The ova are thick-shelled. 
operculate, and of a dark straw colour. They measure 0.085 to 0.114 mm. long and 
0.51 to 0.085 mm. wide. The shell is thickened at the opposite end of the 
operculum. 


The testes are located opposite each other between the middle and posterior 
thirds of the body, the greater portion being in the lower third of the body. They 
are somewhat spiraled, elongated and lobed, and the anterior end is larger than 
the posterior. The lobes appear as long, finger-like projections over the surface 
of the testes, and are 1.727 to 2.283 mm. long and 0.868 to 0.923 mm. wide. The 
genital pore is small and lies a little to the right of the acetabulum. 


The vitellaria are composed of fairly large follicles extending from the oral 
sucker to the posterior end of the body. 
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LISTERIA MONOCYTOGENES INFECTION IN CHINCHILLAS 


K. A. McKay, B.A., 
A. H. Kennedy, B.S.A., V.S., D.V.M., D.V.Sc., 


D. L. T. Smith, D.V.M., 
and 
A. F. Bain, D.V.M. 


INTRODUCTION 


Since the organism now known as Listeria monocytogenes was first isolated 
by Murray, Webb and Swann, in England, in 1926", it has been recognized as the 
cause of infection in many species of animals, both wild and domesticated, in 
many parts of the world. 


In Canada, however, it would appear that the isolation of this organism is 
rare. Apart from the records of isolation from cattle by Fish and Schroder* and 
from lemming by Plummer and Byrne’, the only cases in which its isolation is 
known to the writers are those of a canary and a chicken reported by Bigland* of 
the Veterinary Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Edmonton, Alberta. 


The fact, therefore, that it has been isolated, probably on two occasions and 
certainly on one, from chinchillas at the Ontario Veterinary College seems worthy 
of record. 


The first and questionable isolation was made in 1947 at this institution. 
This was recorded by Kennedy’. The organism isolated at that time was unfortun- 
ately discarded, but the similarity of the symptoms and lesions observed in the 
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chinchilla on that occasion and the fact that the recorded cultural characteristics of 
the organism, although incomplete, are identical with those of the organism 
recorded in this article are together sufficient to convince the authors that the 
infection on the previous occasion also was listerellosis. 


The second outbreak involved two animals only—mates which had been 
caged together since their purchase by their owner, an Ontario fur rancher, some 
14 months previously. The animals were both approximately 18 months of age. 
The male was the first to show signs of illness and throughout the remainder of 
this article it will be referred to as Chinchilla No. 1, and the female as Chinchilla 
No. 2. 


CHINCHILLA No. 1 
History and Symptoms 
The animal had been born on a ranch located in Winnipeg, Manitoba. Later 
it was purchased by a rancher in eastern Ontario and when at about four months 
of age it again changed ownership it was taken to the ranch of the last owner, also 
in Ontario. ; 


The basic ration fed on this ranch was timothy hay and commericial chin- 
chilla cereal pellets. This was frequently supplemented with carrots and occasion- 
ally with Pablum, apple boughs and dandelion leaves. 


The animals were kept in round, metal cages with wire bottoms. Metal 
trays, which retained all droppings and other refuse, were fastened under the 
floors but could readily be removed for cleaning. 


About two months prior to its death, Chinchilla No. 1 was noted to be dull. 
It would eat only part of its ration, and the owner, suspecting intestinal impaction, 
added flaxseed to its diet. Its condition failed to improve and the amount of 
faeces was markedly decreased. The faecal pellets were small and hard. A few 
days before death mineral oil was administered. This had no effect and when the 
animal was found dead in its cage one morning, it was brought to the Department 
of Small Domestic and Fur-bearing Animals for autopsy and diagnosis. This was 
on July 3, 1949. 


Pathology 


At autopsy it was found that post-mortem change was advanced, but the 
following observations were made. Multiple pin-point foci of necrosis were pre- 
sent over the surface and throughout the substance of the liver. The spleen was 
normal in size but showed a few greyish, pin-point, necrotic foci. The bladder 
wall was thickened and a few necrotic foci were found on the outer surface. 
Similar foci of necrosis were found in the wall of the small intestine. 


Because of the degree of decomposition, it was felt that submission of the 
_ tissues to bacteriological or histopathological examination would be of little value. 
The rancher was instructed to look for signs of illness in his other animals, and if 
any were observed to bring the animals to the College immediately. 


CHINCHILLA No. 2 
History and Symptoms 
Eight days after the first animal died the rancher noticed that its mate was 
dull and inactive and had a poor appetite. He therefore brought this animal to the 
College for examination and treatment. 
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No evidence of intestinal impaction which was suspected by the owner was 


found on examination. The faecal pellets were small, shiny, and few in number 


The animal appeared to be suffering some pain and would sometimes sit huddled 
up on her hind legs with the front paws holding the wires at the side of the 
cage. It seemed that holding the body in an upright position gave the animal 
ease. As the illness progressed she assumed this position more frequently and for 
longer periods. The ears drooped and the head was turned upwards and sideways 


and drawn in to the body (see Fig. 1). The animal sometimes uttered a distressed 


cry and gritted its teeth. 





Fig. 1. ADULT FEMALE CHINCHILLA SHOWING BUNCHED SITTING ATTITUDE AND DROOPING EARS, 
PICTURE TAKEN ONE AND ONE-HALF DAYS BEFORE DEATH. 


The patient would eat little but freshly-plucked dandelion leaves. Three 
or four days before death she refused all other food. A normal amount of water 
was consumed. 


Ten days after the chinchilla was brought to the College, she would move 
only when urged. When she did move, the movement was on all four feet instead 
of a normal hop. Considerable pain was evident and on the day prior to death 
she uttered a wailing sound almost continually. She died two weeks after 
admittance. 


Histopathology 


The autopsy performed on Chinchilla No. 2 revealed multiple, pin-point, 
greyish foci of necrosis scattered over the surface and throughout the substance of 
the liver (see Fig. 2.). Macroscopic lesions were observed in no other organs. 
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Fig. 2. LIvER FROM ADULT FEMALE CHINCHILLA WHICH DIED FROM LISTERIA INFECTION. 


Microscopic examination showed that the liver cells in these circumscribed 
areas were disintegrating or had disappeared and were replaced by granular _ 
debris, bacteria and inflammatory cells (both mononuclear cells and neutrophils) 
(see Fig. 3). The liver cells surrounding these foci had undergone degenerative 
changes. 





Fig. 3. Focus OF INFECTION IN LIVER. NOTE DISINTEGRATION OF LIVER TISSUES, CELL 
INFILTRATION, AND DARK CLUMP OF BACTERIA, 


Foci of necrosis were also found in the mesenteric lymph nodes. Debris, 
neutrophils and. bacteria replaced the normal architecture of the node in these 
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areas (see Fig. 4). The only change noted in the brain and meninges was con- 
gestion of the blood vessels. In the kidneys the glomerular space and many of 
the tubules contained pink granular material (albuminous fluid) (See Fig. 5). 





Fig. 4. AREA OF NECROSIS AND BORDERING ZONE OF NEUTROPHILS IN MESENTERIC LYMPH NODE, 





Fig. 5. ALBUMINOUS FLUID IN GLOMERULAR SPACE, 


An abundance of haemosiderin was present in the normally prominent 
sinusoids of the spleen. | 


The pathological changes noted here, with the exception of those in the 
spleen and kidney, are similar to the lesions in mice reported by Webb and 
Barber®; Wright and McGregor’; and Cole*; and by Patterson’; Gill®; Burn"; 
Schultz!?; and Seastone™ in rabbits and guinea pigs when infected naturally or 


> 


by artificial injection with Listeria monocytogenes. 
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Bacteriology 


On direct microscopic examination of stained smears made from the 
necrotic areas in the liver, numerous short gram-positive rods were observed. The 
same organism was found in smears made from brain tissue (see Fig. 6). 





Fig. 6. A DIRECT SMEAR OF BRAIN TISSUE SHOWING A FEW OF THE ORGANISMS FOUND IN THE 
TISSUE. X 1976. 





Fig. 7. A COLONY OF LISTERIA GROWN ON BLOOD AGAR MEDIUM MOUNTED BY THE AGAR 
FIXATION METHOD FOR DEMONSTRATING COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT, X 72. 
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Fig. 8. THE PERIPHERY OF THE COLONY IN FIG. 7, SHOWING THE ORGANISM IN DETAIL. X 188 


From both of these organs a pure culture was obtained by direct inoculation 
of the tissue onto blood agar plates. The colonies were circular, smooth and 
slightly flattened with an entire border (see Figs. 7 and 8). They were transparent 

by transmitted light and opaque by reflected light. Each colony was surrounded 
_by a narrow zone of clear haemolysis. 


The organism was a gram-positive, non-acid-fast rod, 0.4 to 0.5 microns in 
width and 0.8 to 2.0 microns in length. At incubator temperature it was non-motile, 
_and at room temperature it exhibited a characteristic tumbling motility. 


On stab inoculation into the semi-solid gelatin medium of Seastone™, it 
produced the type of growth said to be characteristic of Listeria monocytogenes 
_ with irregular extensions into the medium. (See Fig. 9). 


In carbohydrate media no gas was produced. The table below illustrates 
_ the biochemical reaction of the organism. 
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3 As this organism differed to some extent in biochemical reaction both from 
_ the strain which had been isolated in this laboratory by Fish? a short time pre- 
viously and from the description given in the sixth edition of Bergey's Manual of 
_Determinative Bacteriology", it was felt that an immunological comparison should 
_be made between the two organisms and between the newly-isolated organism and 
a stock culture of Listeria monocytogenes procured from the American Type Cul- 

ture Collection. Accordingly three rabbits were immunized, one against each of 
the three organisms, by injecting a formalized suspension intravenously on three 
occasions in each case. In every case the resulting antiserum agglutinated not 
only the homologous organism but also both of the other strains to approximately 
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Fig. 9. PHOTOGRAPH OF ORGANISM DESCRIBED, IN SEMI-SOLID GELATIN AGAR. NOTE THE 
GRANULAR EXTENSIONS AND PUFFS ALONG THE LINE OF INOCULATION, TYPICAL OF Listeria 
monocytogenes. 


the same titre. Difference in titre was not observable using the doubling dilution 
method starting with a dilution of 1:10. In each case, agglutinins were demon- 
strable in a dilution of 1:640 but not in 1:1280. However, by using other methods 
it was possible to show that the agglutinins produced were, in each case, demon- 
strable against the homologous organism in dilutions where they were not 
demonstrable against either of the other two strains. It was felt, however, that this 
test justified identification of the organism as Listeria monocytogenes. 


In pathogenicity the three strains showed definite differences. The stock 
strain failed to kill any of the rabbits injected. The bovine strain (49-279) killed 
rabbits injected with | cc. of a broth culture in 24 hours or less. 


The chinchilla strain (49-510) in the same dose was lethal to rabbits in 
approximately 72 hours. Before death a remarkable increase in circulating mono- 
cytes was demonstrable in the rabbit’s blood. After death the organism was 
recovered in pure culture from the heart blood, the brain and the liver of the 
rabbit. 
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‘ DISCUSSION 
Two chinchillas which had shown similar symptoms were submitted to the 
o Veterinary College for diagnosis. One animal lived for a period of two 
_ weeks after first symptoms were observed. Autopsy revealed changes such as focal 
necrosis of the liver which were identical to the lesions produced by Listeria 
_ monocytogenes infection in rabbits, guinea pigs and mice. 





_ A bacterial organism was isolated in pure culture from one of the animals. 
and was subjected to extensive procedures for identification. The biochemical 
reactions produced by this organism were not typical of other reported strains of 
L. monocytogenes. The cultural, tinctorial, morphological and serological charac- 
_ teristics, however, were identical to those of known strains of L. monocytogenes 
_which, we feel, justifies identification of this organism as Listeria. ‘ 


: SUMMARY 
1. Listeria monocytogenes has been isolated from chinchillas showing necrotic 
foci in the liver. : 


2. The symptoms observed before death and the histopathological changes found 
at autopsy are described. & 


NOTE 
After this paper had been prepared for publication, it was brought to the 
authors’ attention that the isolation of Listeria monocytogenes from chinchillas had 
already been reported by Shalkop’*. A search of the literature has failed to reveal 
any additional references. 
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ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Guelph, Ontario, 
July 7, 1950. 


Honourable T. L. Kennedy, 
Minister of Agriculture, 
Parliament Buildings, 


Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


I have the honour to submit the Seventy-fourth Annual 
Report of the Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental 
Farm, summarizing the work of instruction, research, exten- 
sion, inspection and other activities in the several departments, 


together with a detailed financial statement. 
Respectfully submitted, 


W. R. REEK, 


President. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Although last year’s graduating class set an all-time record both for total 
numbers and the proportion of veterans, more than half of the approximately 
two hundred members of this year’s class are ex-service men and many members 
of the class are married. These older men have brought to their work a maturity 
of judgment and a seriousness of purpose not to be found in younger students. 


While the total number of students has been less than in the preceding 
year, new courses have been inaugurated in many departments to provide for 
the second year of the new Degree Course in Household Science and for the 
first year of the new five-year course in Veterinary Medicine; most of this new 
first-year work is taught by members of the O.A.C. Faculty. 


Research and extension. activities have increased; summaries of the most 
important will be found in the reports of the various departments. Continued 
co-operation between departments and also with other groups engaged in agri- 
cultural research has shown gratifying results. The work of the committees 
investigating problems connected with potato scab and legume seed yield is 
progressing and is reported briefly at the end of this Introduction. 


In June the College celebrated its Seventy-fifth Anniversary at ceremonies 
which were attended by representatives of many Canadian and American uni- 
versities and by large numbers of alumni and friends. Other meetings of 
unusual interest held at the College during the year were those of the Inter- 
national Federation of Agricultural Producers and of the American Poultry 
Science Association. Many other groups have visited the College or made it 
their meeting place. During the year some 37,000 people visited the campus. 


Graduate Courses 


Forty students were enrolled for graduate work in twelve departments of 
the College. Eight of these will complete the requirements for the M.S.A. 
degree this spring. Several members of the College staff have been on leave of 
absence to take graduate work in other universities. 


General Extension Activities 


In addition to their regular work of teaching and investigation, members 
of the College faculty have been called on to assist individual farmers and rural 
groups in a variety of ways. Members of various departments have been in 
great demand as lecturers at meetings of various kinds throughout the Province ; 
others have given assistance in judging of different kinds and in arranging 
demonstrations. Many thousands of letters and telephone calls requesting infor- 
mation and help have been answered and in addition many problems have been 
dealt with by personal interview. While all departments render services of this 
type, in some such work takes up a great deal of the time of the staff. Aside 
from its value to the individuals and groups concerned, it serves to keep members 
of the staff in close contact with the people and problems of Ontario farmers. 


Buildings and Equipment 


Facilities in the meat laboratory have been improved and a new and spacious 
classroom has been added. As a result of the changes, improved instruction 
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relating to meats will be possible for both O.A.C. and O.V.C. students and 
courses of greater practical value in the quality and preparation of meats can 
now be given to the girls in Macdonald Institute classes. Furthermore, facilities 
are now available for detailed study of the carcasses of animals which have 
been used in different feeding experiments. 


Renovation of the Poultry Plant during the last two years has involved 
the tearing down of eight old poultry buildings, dating back as far as 1894, and 
clearing and levelling in preparation for new buildings, roadways, and campus. 
A service building, a two-storey brooder house, and four other poultry houses 
have been erected. Various other buildings have been repaired and remodelled. 
The basement of the main building has been equipped with chicken and turkey 
incubator rooms, freezer and cooler rooms, a poultry meat laboratory, and an 
ege grading laboratory. 


In various other buildings the maintenance work of the year included 
rewiring, adjustments of heating units, and an extensive program of painting. 


Residential Accommodation 


Over one thousand students of the Ontario Agricultural College, Ontario 
Veterinary College, and Macdonald Institute were housed in seven residences 
during the college year as follows: Administration Building, 500; Mills Hall, 
200; Macdonald Hall, 125; Watson Hall, 60; Maids’ Dormitory, 60; Horti- 
cultural Building, 50; Bursar Hall, 30. 


Student Activities 


Continued co-operation among the students of the Ontario Agricultural 
College,’ the Ontario Veterinary College, and Macdonald Institute has produced 
very fine fesults in all branches of student activity. The work of the various 
Students’ Councils and the programs of the College Royal and Students’ Chris- 
tian Movement have been carried out with marked success. In addition to the 
regular Sunday evening series of Nine O’clocks, three special Sunday evening 
concerts were presented by the Philharmonic Society, two by the Choral Club 
and one by the College Band. 


The Union Literary Society has just completed one of the most successful 
years in its history. The inter-year debating series was the most extensive 
that has ever been carried out and had excellent support from the student body. 
Inter-university results are given in the following section. In dramatics 
unusually fine productions of two plays achieved a standard of excellence and 
of popularity which it will be difficult to surpass. The unusually large number 
/ of students participating in these activities was most gratifying. 


i Inter-University Debating 


For the second time in the past three years the O.A.C.-O.V.C. debating 
team has won the I.U.D.L. Trophy, symbol of victory in the Inter-University 
Debating League of Ontario and Quebec. In the first round they defeated 
Queen’s and McMaster Universities, and in the final round, Loyola College. 
As representatives of the I.U.D.L. in the Dominion finals held in Ottawa, they 
lost a two-to-one decision to the Dominion champions, the powerful University 
of British Columbia team, one of whose members is an ex-member of the 
Dominion House of Commons. In an exchange with Wayne University, Detroit, 
they brought the first American team to the campus since before the war, and 
won an audience decision against them. 
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Military and Naval Training 


The O.A.C. Contingent of the Canadian Officers Training Corps continued 
to train officers for commission in the Canadian Army. Rigid selection of appli- 
cants resulted in a high standard of achievement at the Corps Training Schools. 
All Officer Cadets from this Contingent successfully completed this training. 


The University Naval Training Division completed a very satisfactory year. 
The high calibre of the students in this Division is demonstrated by the promo- 
tion records. Without exception, every man was advanced during the year, 
some to the rank of Cadet, and others to Sub-Lieutenant R.C.N.(R). 


Legume Research Committee 


The research during 1949 continued to focus attention on factors affecting 
seed yield of alsike clover. In spite of the dry summer weather which affected 
many projects directly concerned with field plots, significant progress was made 
in the research program. The co-operative manner of approach to the problem 
has been largely responsible for the progress achieved. This report concerns 
some phases of the research which yielded positive results during 1949. Further 
details are given in the reports by the departments concerned. 


Destructive Insects — The European clover-seed weevil is undoubtedly the 
most important insect involved in the reduction of alsike seed yields in the more 
southerly portion of Old Ontario. A DDT application when the alsike begins 
to flower has practical value in preventing loss from this insect providing other 
conditions are not major limiting factors in seed yield. 


Effect of insecticides on the Honeybee —The effects of various insecticides 
on the gut of the honeybee are being investigated. There are some indications 
that DDT may have a slight transient repellency to the honeybee, but it would 
appear that DDT is non-toxic to foraging bees provided it is applied according 
to recommendations. On certain field plots DDT appeared to increase the 
amount of bloom with a subsequent increase in bee population. 


Pollination — The honeybee is a major pollinator, not only for alsike but 
also for red, white dutch, and sweet clover. Preference by the honeybee, as 
indicated by activity, would place the aforementioned clovers in the following 
order: sweet clover, alsike, white dutch, and red clover. Temperature influences 
nectar concentration and pollinator population in the field. A method for 
marking bees with fluorescein was devised and employed. Cross pollination 
of Hairy Vetch results in a much higher seed yield than does self-pollination. 


Nutrition — Tissue analyses of alsike plants from reputedly poor seed- 
yielding areas do not indicate deficiency of boron or zinc. Artificially induced 
boron deficiency of Hairy Vetch markedly reduces or else completely prevents 
flower production. In a survey of some sweet clover fields, the good stands 
were invariably found where they were well supplied with available calcium 
and magnesium. During 1949, available soil moisture was a major limiting 
factor in the growth of alsike. 


Legume Nodulation — Strains of root-nodule bacteria in relation to efficiency 
in nitrogen fixation are being investigated. Preliminary studies indicate that 
some strains of bacteria are more efficient than others and that efficient nodula- 
tion is more pronounced in some legumes than in others. 


Harvesting Methods — Direct combining gives a low recovery of alsike 
seed compared to cutting, windrowing, allowing to dry, then pick-up combining. 
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Ways and means to handle windrows under varying weather conditions for 
maximum seed recovery are being investigated. 


Extension Release — Based on investigations to date, a circular has been 
prepared dealing with the importance of the honeybee in the pollination of 
alsike clover, control of injurious insects on alsike clover, and improving combine 
recovery of alsike seed. 


The Potato Scab Project 


During 1949 the project was continued as a co-operative effort on the part 
of various departments at the Ontario Agricultural College, the Dominion 
Laboratory of Plant Pathology, St. Catharines, and the Department of Botany, 
University of Western Ontario. 


A field research unit was established by rental for five years of two and 
one-half acres of land known to give a high incidence of scabby potatoes. This 
land is being used to determine the influence of various cultural and crop 
rotation practices on scab incidence. The turning under of two or more green 
crops of soybeans prior to a potato crop shows promise as a means to reduce 
the amount of scab. Scab is less prevalent in soil where the pH is below 6. 


Other research in progress concerns the identification of parasitic forms 
of the scab organism and the role of strains; the method by which the organism 
causes scab; the possibility of using other fungi as antagonists to the scab 
organism; the nature of the products of decomposing soybeans; and the testing 
of potato seedlings and varieties that show resistance to scab. All these phases 
of research have a direct bearing on the general scab-control problem. 
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COURSES AND ATTENDANCE 


Ontario Agricultural College 


The enrolment in the regular courses in Agriculture was 685. Of this 
number, 647 are from Ontario, 17 from the other provinces, and 21 from other 
countries. 


From Other Provinces of the Dominion 


itl i 9 t: een eee ee 4 New Brunswick __.._. 1 Prince Edward Island 1 
British Columbia —. 2 ew roundiand 22 1.) Quebec - Cae 3 
RaniGUA: oo 1 Ova DCUNS. 2 Saskatchewan 20 2 


From Other Countries 


British Guiana 1 (Palomo lay) sos 285 1 SEAL Leek Sat he 
Br. West Indies 2 S000) Cy aoe ae ne SN ELC es gah a ee 
Central America _ 2 Holland =. Padereete nd 2 4 Wales cet ed foie ess Pa | 


Summer courses for teachers in Agriculture were given in July and August 
with an enrolment of 97. Other short courses, varying in length from.a few 
days to three months, were held at different periods throughout the year. In- 
cluded in these were regular and special short courses in the Poultry Department 
with an enrolment of 40, and regular and special short courses in the Department 
of Dairying with an enrolment of 85. Special courses were given in Agricultural 
Economics, Athletic Coaching, Beekeeping, Community Programs, Farm Mech- 
anics, Horticulture, Live Stock, and Soils and Crops, with a total enrolment of 
710; miscellaneous courses, with a total attendance of 683, included the following: 
a Mould Count School, a course for Commercial Florists, a Course for Com- 
mercial Nurserymen, a Drainage Course, a Course for Gladiolus Growers, a 
School for Canners’ Fieldmen, Royal Canadian Golf Association Greenskeepers 
School, Plant Food Producers’ School, and a Course for Dairy Herd Supervisors. 
The total attendance in special and short courses was 1,615; the grand total 
attendance in all courses was 2,300. 


Macdonald Institute 


The total attendance for the year at Macdonald Institute was 127, of whom 
71 were enrolled in the One Year Diploma Course, and 56 in the first two years 
of the newly established Degree Course in Home Economics. 


Report of Chaplain and Lecturer 


At the end of his first year’s services with the College the Chaplain and 
Lecturer reports that regular undenominational church services were conducted 
throughout the academic year as well as Bible study groups and discussion 
groups arranged with the Students’ Christian Movement. Personal interviews 
were held with 220 students. In addition the Chaplain acted as religious adviser 
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at the Junior Farmers’ Provincial Camp and addressed six Rural Life Confer- 
ences, six Junior Farmer Services, and four Rural Life Services. 
His extension and public relations activities included: 
addresses at 68 meetings throughout Ontario; 
addresses at 7 high school commencements, 3 teachers’ organizations, 4 voca- 
tional guidance nights; 
assistance with C.N.E. and Royal Exhibits; 
judging at 8 fall fairs. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE COLLEGE YEAR 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary and Annual Alumni Reunion 


The Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the founding of the College was celebrated 
on June 18, 1949. At the same time was held the annual reunion for the 
alumni of the Ontario Agricultural College and the alumnae of Macdonald 
Institute. In addition to other guests and distinguished visitors, approximately 
1,500 former students were present. 


A special Anniversary Luncheon in Creelman Hall was addressed by 
Colonel the Honourable Thomas L. Kennedy, Minister of Agriculture for 
Ontario. The Anniversary ceremony began at 3:00 p.m., when official repre- 
sentatives of thirty-two Canadian and American universities joined the staff 
of the O.A.C. in an academic procession to Memorial Hall. With Dr. W. R. 
Reek, President of Ontario Agricultural College, presiding, addresses of greeting 
and congratulation were given by Dr. Sidney E. Smith, President of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, on behalf of that university; by Dr. George P. Gilmour, 
President of McMaster University, on behalf of the Canadian universities; and 
by Dr. F. B. Hutt, Professor of Animal Genetics in Cornell University, on behalf 
of Cornell and the American universities and also on behalf of O.A.C. alumni. 
The meeting was also addressed by Dr. G. I. Christie, President Emeritus, 
whose portrait was presented to the College on behalf of the Alumni Association 
by its president, Mr. F. W. Presant. 


I.F.A.P. Conference Meets in Guelph 


The Ontario Agricultural College was the scene of the Third Annual General 
meeting of the International Federation of Agricultural Producers from May 
31 to June 10, 1949. Delegates representing farmer organizations from all parts 
of the world attended. Plenary sessions were presided over by Sir James Turner, 
I.F.A.P. president, and a considerable number of Ontario farm people took advan- 
tage of the unique opportunity to be present at the deliberations of an inter- 
national body. Countries sending delegations or observers included Belgium, 
Canada, Chile, China, Costa Rica, Denmark, Finland, France, Western Ger- 
many, Jamaica, Japan, India, Iceland, Kenya, Luxembourg, Switzerland, New 
Zealand, Netherlands, Norway, South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, United 
Kingdom, United States. The president of the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture, Dr. H. H. Hannam, a graduate of the O.A.C., was elected to succeed 
Sir James Turner as president. 


Highlights of the conference were the addresses of Sir James Turner, Presi- 
dent; Dr. G. S. H. Barton, executive assistant to Rt. Hon. J. G. Gardiner, 
Federal Minister of Agriculture, Canada; Albert S. Goss, Master of the National 
Grange, Washington, D.C.; and Professor N. G. Ranga, representing the India 
Kisan Congress. 


O.A.C. President Receives Honorary Degree 


In recognition of his outstanding services to Canadian agriculture, Mr. 
W. R. Reek, M.B.E., B.S.A., President of the Ontario Agricultural College, was 
granted the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by the University of Western 
Ontario at the Commencement held on June 5, 1949. During the course of a 
long career in agriculture, Dr. Reek has occupied various teaching and adminis- 
trative positions, including those of Assistant Agent-General for Ontario in 
Great Britain, Director of Agricultural Education in Prince Edward Island, 
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Deputy Minister of Agriculture for New Brunswick, Assistant Live Stock Com- 
missioner for the Dominion Government, and Deputy Minister of Agriculture 
for Ontario. For the past five years he has been President of the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College. In the King’s Honours List of June, 1946, the value of his 
contribution to Canadian agriculture was recognized when he was made a 
Member of the Order of the British Empire. 


American Poultry Science Association 


The 38th Annual Convention of the Poultry Science Association was held 
July 31st to August Sth at the Ontario Agricultural College with an attendance 
of over 750 poultry specialists and their families from all parts of Canada and 
the United States. Dr. W. R. Graham, former head of the Department of 
Poultry Husbandry at the O.A.C., was one of the three founders of the associa- 
tion who were honoured at this meeting. 


Officers’ Conference, Federated Women’s Institutes of Ontario 


The first officers’ conference of the Federated Women’s Institutes of Ontario 
was held at the O.A.C., May 2nd to May 6th with six hundred presidents, 
secretaries, and other officers of the various branches in attendance. Guest 
speakers were Miss Mary L. Collings, Senior Home Economist, Department 
of Extension, Washington, D.C.; Miss Gay Moore, Hostess, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto; and the Honourable T. L. Kennedy, Minister of Agriculture. 


Meetings of Various Groups and Conferences 


The following were some of the many meetings and conferences held at 
the Ontario Agricultural College this year: Women’s Institute Rallies; Inter- 
County Holstein Day; various other field days; Poultry and Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hamilton Conference Young People; School Principals and Vocational 
Guidance Teachers; Agricultural Representatives; and Club Leaders, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Judging Competitions 


Three teams from the Ontario Agricultural College, coached by the staff 
of the Department of Animal Husbandry, represented Canada at the National 
Intercollegiate Dairy Cattle Judging Contest, Waterloo, Iowa, at the Collegiate 
Live Stock Judging Contest held in connection with the International Live 
Stock Exposition, and at the International Intercollegiate Meat Judging Contest 
at the same show. As teams, they made quite a creditable showing, and there 
were several individuals on the teams who brought honours back to Ontario. 
A team of four students coached by the staff of the Department of Dairying 
took part in the Intercollegiate Dairy Products Judging Contest held at Spring- 
field, Mass., on September 20, 1949. In competition with nine universities 
the O.A.C. team did creditable work especially in judging market milk and 
ice cream. 


Junior Farmers 


Over 500 delegates attended the annual meeting of the Ontario Junior 
Farmers’ Association held at the Ontario Agricultural College on April 24-26. 
On June 23, 1949, the Junior Farmers held their annual Regional Field Day 
at the College, with approximately 1,500 in attendance. On October 21, about: 
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600 Junior Farmers assembled at the College for the Inter-County Junior Farmer 
Judging Competitions. On other occasions Junior Farmers, totalling 1,100, 
visited the College. 


Farm and Home Week 


Farmers’ Week was held June 13-17. All departments of the College con- 
tributed, and the well-planned exhibits and visual demonstrations aroused 
favourable comment from many of the visitors. Approximately 19,000 attended. 


Distinguished Visitors 


Included in the list of distinguished visitors to the Ontario Agricultural 
College were Dr. R. A. Fisher, Professor of Genetics at the University of Cam- 
bridge; Louis Bromfield, famous author and lecturer; Sir William Ogg, Director 
of Rothamsted Experimental Station; and Alex Hobson, Secretary, Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England. 


School Groups 


On May 18 the College played host to about 690 teachers-in-training from 
the Normal Schools of Hamilton, London, Stratford, and Toronto. During the 
month of May more than 600 secondary and public school students visited the 
College. 
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COLLEGE FUNCTIONS 


Baccalaureate Service 


The annual Baccalaureate Service for the graduating classes of the Ontario 
Agricultural College and the Ontario Veterinary College was held in War 
Memorial Hall on Sunday, April 3, 1949. 

Right Reverend George H. Luxton, Bishop of Huron, delivered the sermon. 


Diploma Course Graduation 


On April 8, 1949, graduation exercises were held for the senior class of the 
Two Year Diploma Course. It was the first class to complete the new two-year 
practical agricultural course. 


Mr. J. A. Garner, Director of Extension for the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture was chief speaker at the ceremony held in the College Cafeteria 
when diplomas were presented to the forty students who successfully completed 
the two-year course. 


Convocation for Students in Agriculture 


The first outdoor ceremony in the seventy-five year history of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, held on Wednesday, May 25, 1949, saw the largest class in 
history, 256 students, receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
from Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, Chancellor of the University of Toronto. 


Addresses were delivered by Chancellor Massey and Dr. Samuel Beattie, 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, University of Toronto. 


Macdonald Institute Graduation 


At the graduation ceremonies for students of Macdonald Institute held in 
War Memorial Hall on May 27th, 1949, 54 girls received diplomas presented by 
Mr. W. R. Reek, President of the Ontario Agricultural College. 


Mr. C. D. Graham, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, extended greetings to 
the class on behalf of the Ontario Government, and Mrs. D. B. Shutt of Guelph, 
a graduate of Macdonald Institute, delivered the address. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND GIFTS 


Aluminium Laboratories Research Scholarship 


To enable studies to be undertaken in regard to the merits of aluminium in 
the production, transportation, and processing of dairy products, Aluminium 
Laboratories Limited have established a research scholarship in the Department 
of Dairying. The scholarship will be offered up to a period of four successive 
years at $1,000.00 a year. In addition a fund of up to $6,000.00 will be available 
to cover the cost of travelling expenses and special equipment which may be 
required. 


Roses Incorporated Fellowship 


A fellowship of $1,200.00 in the Department of Horticulture has been 
donated by Roses Incorporated to provide for work on the storage and shipping 
of roses. 


Canada Packers Limited Fellowship 


Canada Packers Limited have presented the College with $1,000.00 for the 
continuance of the fellowship previously established for studies in grassland 
work. 


B. H. Bull and Sons Fellowship 


B. H. Bull and Sons of Brampton, Ontario, have presented the College with 
$1,000.00 for the continuance of the fellowship previously established in pasture 
improvement. 


Merck and Company Grant 


A grant of $275.00 has been made by Merck and Company Limited for 
work on the Animal Protein Factor to be carried on in the Department of Ani- 
mal Nutrition. 


Peterborough Rotary Club Prize in Public Speaking 


The Peterborough Rotary Club held a Peterborough County Public Speak- 
ing Contest in 1946 and offered a prize of $100.00 to the winner to assist him 
in entering the First Year in a University Course. The money was not to be 
paid until the winner entered a University. The student entered the First Year 
of the O.A.C. Degree Course in September, 1949. 


Kent County Scholarship 
The sum of $50.00 has been awarded by the Kent County Council for 1950 


only to a Kent County student in the First Year of the Associate Class at the 
Ontario Agricultural College. 


Prizes of the Minister of Switzerland in Canada 


The Minister of Switzerland in Canada now offers annual prizes to students 
in the Third or Fourth Years who have distinguished themselves in reading 
Scientific French. 


The prizes consist of a series of books, written by the best Swiss authors 
of the French language, or by some well known foreign authors who have writ- 
ten about Switzerland. The books will be selected each year by the Department 
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of English from a list submitted by the Swiss Minister. The awards will be 
made by the Department of English. 


F. K. Morrow Scholarship 


Mr. F. K. Morrow, a member of the Executive Committee of the Royal 
Winter Fair, has deposited a sum of money with the Treasurer of Ontario, to 
be expended at the rate of $150.00 in 1950, and $300.00 annually thereafter, until 
the fund has been exhausted or replenished. The winner of this award will be 
chosen from among the contestants in the Inter-County Live Stock Judging 
Competition at the Royal Winter Fair. 


The award must be used to help defray the registration fees, board and 
lodging of the winner, while pursuing studies in the Associate Diploma Course 
at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, or at the Kemptville Agricultural 
School. : 


Portrait of Dr. G. I. Christie 


At the celebration of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the founding of the 
College which was held in Memorial Hall on June 18, 1949, a portrait of Dr. G. 
I. Christie, President Emeritus, was presented to the College by the Alumni 
Association. The portrait was painted by Evan Macdonald. 


W.C. Maxwell Prize in English 

An annual prize of $25.00 has been established by W. C. Maxwell, D.F.C., 
of the Mutual Life Assurance Company of Canada. The prize is awarded to a 
student at the end of his Fourth Year who having obtained at least 75 per cent 
in his Third and Fourth Year examinations in English is selected by the staff 
of the Department of English for having taken an active part in the work of at 
least one of the following student organizations: The Union Literary and Dra- 
matic Society, The Philharmonic Society, and The O.A.C. Review. 


Tower Clock 


A clock has now been installed in the central tower of the Administration 
Building as a Memorial to Year ’49. Funds contributed for this purpose by 
members of the Year were reported last year. 


Guelph Little Theatre Grants to Student Societies 


Grants of $25.00 each were made by the Guelph Little Theatre to the stu- 
dent societies carrying on work in dramatics and music. 


Conversat Committee Gift 

The sum of $100.00 to be used for some purpose in the projected Students’ 
Union Building was presented by the O.A.C.-O.V.C. Conversat Committee of 
1950. 


Athletic Trophies 

Two new trophies were donated for the encouragement of intramural 
athletics. E. Banting, Year ’50, presented the Banting Trophy for Intramural 
Curling; W. Van Norman, O.A.C., presented the Van Norman Trophy for 
Intramural Volleyball. 


Appointments 
May 1, 1949 
Aug. 1, 1949 
Aug. 1, 1949 
Aug. 8, 1949 
Oct. 1, 1949 
Oct. 10, 1949 
Promotions 


April 1, 1949 
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CHANGES IN SENIOR STAFF 


Rev. William A. Young, B.S.A., B.D., Chaplain and Lecturer. 


Ford Andrew Stinson, B.S.A., M.S.A., Ph.D., Professor and 
Head of Department of Soils. 


Margaret S. McCready, B.A., Ph.D., Principal, Macdonald 
Institute. 


Walter Edward Heming, B.S.A., Ph.D., Associate Professor, 
Department of Entomology. 


Stewart H. Lane, B.S.A., M.Sc., Associate Professor, Department 
of Agricultural Economics. 


Frederick N. Jerome, B.S.A., M.S.A., Associate Professor, De- 
partment of Poultry. 


Department of Agricultural Economics 
Riley, Charles Wilson from Associate Professor to Professor. . 


Department of Agricultural Engineering 
Ferguson, Fred L. from Associate Professor to Professor. 


Department of Animal Husbandry 
Raithby, George E. from Professor to Professor and Assistant Head of De- 


partment. 


Stillwell, Erwin C. from Associate Professor to Professor. 


Department of Animal Nutrition 
Hill, Douglas Calvert from Associate Professor to Professor. 
Motzok, Ilary from Associate Professor to Professor. 


Department of Bacteriology 
Chase, Francis Edward from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor. 
McDermott, Lawrence A. from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor. 
Shutt, Donald B. from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor. 
Wright, Merritt Lyle from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor. 


Depariment of Botany 
Montgomery, Frederick H. from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor. 
Wellwood, Arnold A. from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor. 


Department of Dairying 
Irvine, Owen R. from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor. 


Department of Entomology and Zoology . 
McNally, A. Gordon from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor. 


Department of Horticulture 
Graham, Thomas O. from Associate Professor to Professor. 


Department of Poultry 
Slinger, Stanley James from Associate Professor to Professor. 
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Department of Home Economics 
Macdonald Institute 
Lindsley, Dorothy M. from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor. 


Sept. 1, 1949 


Department of Entomology 
Oughton, John G. from Assistant Professor to Professor. 


Transfers 
July 1, 1949 Dr. J. H. L. Truscott, Professor, Department of Horticulture, 
to Horticultural Experiment Station, Vineland, Ontario. 


Resignations 
Oct. 31, 1949 Miss D. M. Lindsley, Associate Director, Department of Home 
Economics, Macdonald Institute. 


Superannuations 
Oct. 31, 1949 Professor A. T. Davey, Department of Bacteriology. 


Deaths 
June 12, 1949 W. M. Gammon, B.S.A., Assistant Professor, Department c 
Botany. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Instruction in courses offered to the Economics Option as well as to stu- 
dents in various years in the Degree Course continues to occupy a major portion 
of the time of the staff of the Department. The numbers of students enrolled 
in the Economics Option continued at relatively high levels, with 23 graduating 
in 1949 and an equal number in 1950. To date Economics graduates have been 
placed readily in various fields of government, private business, and co-operatives. 


Graduate courses in Agricultural Economics were initiated in the Depart- 
ment in 1949-50, and it is expected that the enrolment of increasing numbers 
of graduate students will entail additional responsibilities, but should make 
possible a more extensive research program. 


Research and Extension 


Farm Account Books from co-operating farmers in 23 counties of Ontario 
were received in the office for analysis during the first few weeks of 1950. This, 
the fourth year of a continuing project, was marked by a substantial increase in 
participants, representative of a variety of type-of-farming areas. As a result 
the detailed farm business analysis conducted on these records should be of 
increased value. The value of the services of a full-time farm management 
extension specialist is now being reflected not only in a larger group of co- 
operators, but by a more intensive follow-up of results, and a more widespread 
dissemination of farm management information through regional short courses, 
press releases, and farm broadcasts. A renewed interest in farm records and 
farm business practices is evident throughout the Province. 


A mimeographed bulletin on “Family Farm Business Arrangements In On- 
tario” was prepared during the summer of 1949, following more than two years 
of preliminary study of the important twin problems involved in sharing the 
income of the family farm and transferring it to the next generation. This 
bulletin which suggests practical solutions to the problem has already been 
used as study material by many Junior Farmer groups and will be prepared for 
printing at an early date. An early start is planned on a bulletin dealing with 
farm rental contracts. 


While farm appraisals are required to be made for a variety of purposes 
in Ontario, including the fields of farm credit and tax assessment, little has 
been done to date to develop uniform and efficient methods. More recently 
Chapters of the Appraisal Institute of Canada have been organized within the 
Province, and a Farm Appraisal Short Course is now scheduled to be held at 
the Ontario Agricultural College in the spring of 1951. The Department has 
been asked to co-operate with the Departments of Soils and Agricultural En- 
gineering in developing the course syllabus. Research designed to suggest better 
appraisal methods is currently under way. 


A problem of current concern is the movement of farm population out of 
the agricultural industry. During the summer of 1949 this department co- 
operated with the Economics Division of the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture in a farm population survey in Dundas County. This study involved 
the re-visiting of some 184 farms covered in a farm management survey of 
1917, with the object of discovering whether or not the farms had remained 
in the same family, and what had happened to members of these families not 
now on the farms. Follow-up questionnaires were sent to those living in urban 
centres with the object of discovering certain facts influencing their choice of 
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occupations. The analysis of these data is now proceeding under the direction 
of a member of the Department, and promises to reveal some interesting facts 
about why people leave farms and where they go. 


Two staff members in recent months have been undertaking studies relative 
to the consumption of dairy products in Ontario, more particularly butter, cheese, 
and to some extent fluid milk. The elasticity of demand for these products 
has an important bearing on the possible adjustments of the dairy industry in 
the light of margarine competition. It is also a consideration in the light of 
increased appropriations currently being set aside by the dairy industry for 
advertising. 


The Department is now committed to undertake a study of certain practical 
business problems confronting Ontario farm co-operatives. Under the direction 
of a member of the Department, field enumerators will visit all the local co- 
operative purchasing organizations in the Province during the summer of 1950 
to collect the required information for study and analysis. An objective report 
will be prepared on the basis of these data. 


In addition to the foregoing projects, the Department deals with many 
requests from farmers on a wide variety of topics ranging from preparing income 
tax forms to the selection, purchase, and financing of farms. Numerous personal 
interviews have been arranged with people having family farm business prob- 
lems, or problems in farm organization and management. 


This department, while not undertaking cost of production studies recently 
on its own account, has continued to lend close co-operation wherever possible 
to the Farm Economics Branch at Toronto. Similar relationships exist with 
the Economics Division of the Dominion Department of Agriculture at Ottawa. 


H. K. LECKIE, 
Acting Head of Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


Extension Services and Demonstrations 


The staff of the Department assisted in organizing and carrying out Grass- 
land Days at Peterboro, Cornwall, and Thamesford. These events, which 
included machinery displays, demonstrations, and agricultural exhibits attracted 
large crowds of spectators. 


Considerable assistance, advice, and co-operation were provided in organizing 
and carrying out Canada’s first Soil Conservation and Farm Improvement Field 
Day. This was a one-day “face-lifting” project on the farm of Heber Down 
at Brooklyn, Ontario County, September 8. A completely co-ordinated conser- 
vation program, outlined by the Department of Soils, was instituted which 
covered strip cropping, terracing, contour plowing, grassed waterways, and 
other conservation practices. Many improvements to the farm were carried 
out during the day. The creek banks were straigthened and levelled off. fence- 
rows were removed and new fences built. The old barn and the chicken coop 
were entirely remodelled, and the barnyard was filled and levelled. The build- 
ings were painted on the exterior and whitewashed on the interior. A complete 
system of tiled drains was installed to drain the wet areas in the main field and 
the renovated pasture. An estimated 12,000 persons attended this event. 


_ Contour plowing demonstrations were conducted at the International Plow- 
ing eae at Burford and at the County Match of King and Vaughan near 
Maple. 


The annual O.A.C. Agricultural Engineering Student Contour Plowing Match 
was held on the College farm, and attracted many local farmers, as well as 
Junior Farmers who were at the College at a Conference. 


Many counties have been assisted by members of this department in carry- 
ing out Short Course programs during the winter months. 


Rapid mechanization of Ontario farms has led to a demand for Tractor 
Maintenance Clubs. Eight counties organized clubs during the year. These 
clubs were established through the Canadian Boys and Girls Club Organization 
and in co-operation with the Extension Department at Toronto. The Club has 
had an average enrolment of 18, with age limits between 14 and 21 years. 
Monthly lectures and demonstrations were given to each club and each boy 
was visited on his own farm by the instructor. An Achievement Day consisting 
of an examination, a defects test, and a safe driving test was carried out at the 
conclusion of the year. A Junior Farmers’ Machinery Project was also formulated 
and supervised by this department. This covers proper maintenance, adjust- 
ment and operation of farm machines. It was concluded by a Provincial safe 
driving and machine defects test held at the Coliseum, in conjunction with the 
annual convention of the Ontario Retail Farm Equipment Dealers’ Association. 


Bulletin No. 471 entitled “Rural Sewage Disposal” was prepared and printed 
for distribution late in the year. This has proved to be a very popular bulletin, 
and the demand for it has been Dominion-wide. 


Legume Seed Harvesting Machinery (Legume Research Committee.) 


Carefully conducted field tests comparing three methods of combining legume 
seed were carried out. Two new machines were used in preparing the crop. Com- 
parison of the amounts of seed recovered by these different methods, as employed 
in the same uniform field of alfalfa, confirmed the following conclusions: 
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Early Windrowing with subsequent pick-up combining recovered double 
the pounds of seed per acre that direct combining saved. 


Early Mowing with swaths roto-raked into windrows, when pick-up com- 
bined, recovered one-third more seed than direct combining. 


The delay necessary for standing crops to reach ordinary direct combinable 
condition is responsible for very heavy seed losses through shattering by weather. 


Starling Control 


Carbide exploders were tested in protecting the ten acre, sour cherry orchard 
of Mr. George Atkins, Bronte, from starling damage. The two units were 
operated for 23 days. Mr. Atkins gives this device credit for saving his crop. 
The starlings showed no sign of becoming accustomed to the explosions. 


Barn Paint Studies 


Comparative tests of durability of paints and paint combinations in protect- 
ing corroded metal roofs are being carried out. The roof of one of the College 
buildings has been laid out in 28 panels. Eighteen paints and primers, applied 
singly and in combination, are now under test. Provision is made to include 
other paints as they become available. : 


Barn Hay Driers 


A divided main system barn hay drier, employing a 14,000 c.f.m. centri- 
fugal fan, was designed and installed in a 38’ x 50’ mow on the farm of Charles 
Binkley at Waterdown. The system used a slatted floor system on half the 
barn, and lateral ducts on the other half. Cut alfalfa hay, with a moisture 
content of about 45 per cent, was placed on the system early in June. Despite 
difficulties encountered, because of faulty management and breakdown of the 
gasoline motor on the fan early in the curing period, the hay cured was fairly 
satisfactory and was fed with very little waste. 


Dairy Barn Ventilation Studies 


The experimental heat exchanger ventilation unit was remodelled to in- 
corporate counter flow air movement within the unit and to utilize individual 
motors on the exhaust and inlet fans. The unit was also placed in the mow and 
covered with hay. Temperature and humidity readings taken have shown that 
the actual heat transfer from the system is 150-200 per cent of the theoretical 
design values. The unit maintained very satisfactory temperature and humidity 
conditions throughout the working season. 


Comparative Insulation Studies 


Plywood panels incorporating various insulating materials have been in- 
stalled in the Dairy Barn. Tests are being conducted on these panels to com- 
pare the insulating values of the various materials under high humidity 
conditions, and to check these values with the values determined by the “hot 
plate’ method in the laboratory. Thermocouples are used to record the tem- 
peratures through the various panels. The actual insulation materials used are 
Fibrefill, Fibreglass, and Reflective Aluminum Foil. 


Tillage Machinery Project 


Long term research into the effects of various tillage implements is being 
conducted on heavy soils on the farm of W. E. Brecken at Bronte and the Auld 
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College Farm, The objectives are to determine, (a) soil conditions most suitable 
for the growing of certain crops, (b) effects of various types of tillage machine 
on soil structure and resulting crop yield when used in a good soil building 
crop rotation, and (c) mechanical and economic factors involved in the ma. 
chinery operations required to produce crops in rotation. Fields are laid out 
in four, five, and six-year rotations, and the plots within the rotation are 
approximately one-tenth of an acre in size. The tillage machines used in the 
study are the moldboard plow, the disk plow, one-way disk, and rotary tillage 
equipment. This is a co-operative project with the Departments of Soils and 
Field Husbandry. 


Machine Design Projects 


Drier for O.A.C. Hot Water Heater for Loose Smut—A high capacity air- 
blast drier has been partially completed, and will be tested next spring. 
It is designed to dry the treated grain sufficiently that it may be stored 
safely in bags for a week or two before seeding. 


Cultipacker Seeder for Pasture Grasses—The reworked design has been sub- 
jected to approximately 80 acres of test seeding this year. Further 
minor modifications will be completed before comparative tests in 1950. 


Wagon Unloaders—The folded canvas type unloader was subjected to tests 
and proved satisfactory although somewhat short-lived. A flight con- 
veyor type unloader requires further modification. 


Portable Plot Thresher—To facilitate accurate, on-the-spot harvesting of 
experimental grain plots, the C.E.F. design Cyclone Plot thresher, 
previously constructed here, was reworked to provide a more functional, 
portable unit. The new form is highly successful. 


Portable Soybean Plot Thresher—To harvest the ever-increasing number 
of soybean experimental plots, plans were obtained from the Delta Ex- 
perimental Station, Mississippi State, and a machine constructed here 
which gave excellent service during 1949. Further modifications, now 
completed, are expected to make this machine even more effective. 


Mechanical Agitator for Soil Analysis—The original design, developed in 
this department, has been reworked for simplification and ease of 
cleaning. Two more machines of the improved design have been con- 
structed locally for use at Harrow and Vineland. 


Dual Pressure Equipment for Weed Sprayers—A simple arrangement of 
regulators providing alternative high or low pressure for demonstration 
weed spraying equipment has been worked out and applied to two 
different makes of machine for the Crops, Weeds, and Seeds Branch. 


Community Playground Equipment—Several designs of swings, teeter- 
totters and other equipment have been produced from scrap pipe metal 
for the College Playground Committee. These designs lend themselves 
to welded construction at very low cost. 


Potato Digger for Plot Harvesting—The original model of this mounted 
digger has had pneumatic tires added for increased stability, and has 
proved highly successful. Blueprints of the tmproved design have 
been supplied to the Central Experimental Farm on its request, for use 
throughout Canada. 


Massey Harris “44” Loader—Various modifications and improvements have 
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been made to the coal scoop and mechanism of the hydraulic front end 
loader for service in coal and ash handling. The unit has handled the 
coal and ashes for the power house very satisfactorily. 


Innumerable other small fabrication and censtruction projects have been 
built for other departments, and many machines and pieces of equipment have 
been prepared and overhauled during the year. The shop facilities and service 
are in great demand at all times of the year. 


Building Construction Projects 


A one-storey laboratory and office building, 24’ x 48’, was constructed at 
Holland Marsh for the Department of Horticulture. This building was of 
frame construction, finished on the inside with plywood, and it required approxi- 
mately 530 man hours of labour. 


Considerable time was required supervising the alterations on the Heber 
Down farm barn, during the Soil Conservation and Farm Improvement Field 
Day. 


Some 18 different types of experimental poultry equipment and hog self- 
feeders were developed and constructed for test during the year. 


Thirty complete sets of septic tank forms, to comply with the revised Rural 
Sewage Disposal bulletin, were constructed and distributed to agricultural rep- 
resentatives in the Province. These forms are distributed on request from the 
agricultural representative’s office on a free loan basis. 


Plywood construction is being used extensively to simplify design for out- 
door as well as indoor use. 


Royal Winter Fair Building Ventilation Project 


A forced draft thermostatically controlled ventilation system was designed 
for the large cattle barn of the Royal Winter Fair building in Toronto. Since 
this barn houses 2,200 head of cattle during the Fair, over 4,000 gallons of 
water vapour must be removed per day from the building. Twelve propeller 
fans with an individual capacity of about 12,000 cubic feet per minute were 
used. Since both beef and dairy cattle were housed in the same building, it was 
necessary to maintain different temperatures in various sections of the building. 
This was accomplished by having the fans in the dairy section exhausting, and 
the fans in the beef section forcing, air into the building. The system operated 
quite successfully, maintaining temperatures in the beef section from 45-51" F. 
and in the dairy section from 55-63° F. Relative humidity was maintained at 
about 73 per cent during the entire period. Because of the operation of the 
ventilation system odors in the exhibit area in other sections of the arena were 
very much reduced. 


Drainage Division 


The usual drainage assistance of making surveys, preparing plans and 
profiles for installation purposes, making inspections of work installed, pre- 
liminary surveys, and advisory visits, was extended to the farmers during the 
1949 season. Some 898 farmers in all were given assistance in one form or 
another. Aside from the permanent men on survey work, two summer assistants 
were used from the College and two from Kemptville Agriculture School. A 
total of 357 surveys was made, and on 270 of these, work has been started or 
completed. The tile situation, although still far from adequate, has improved 
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greatly during the year. The total number of ditching machines that reported 
operating during the year was 141, of which 23 are new models, imported in 
the last few years. These include not only the regular tile ditching machines, 
but the smaller, cheap tile ditcher. . 


In Eastern Ontario 15 drainage field days were held. The attendance varied 
from 100 to 2,500. All types of drainage machinery were demonstrated. 


A Drainage Short Course for machine operators was held in January at 
which there was a regular attendance of 18. 


Drainage debentures issued under the Tile Drainage Act amounted to 
$258,700. This is an increase of $8,000 over last year. 


Summary : 
ING] ol latimers fiven-assistance 0 898 
Pm mene seUNVCVEU ier 7,665 
INOmot teet of proile prepared _..-.- 666,801 
NO wOLepreumiulary Surveys: 2260 oe 219 
NOM ecaopeciione, made 2 ee 69 
PO POPPA tivisOCy <Vicltst ose NS 322 


Some 5,627 blueprints were produced through the blueprinting service of 
the Department. 


C. G. E. DOWNING, 
Head of Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The fiscal year, 1949-50, presented many unusual and uncontrollable prob- 
lems with respect to the maintenance of the live stock under the direction and 
supervision of the Department of Animal Husbandry staff. The rainfall during 
the summer season was far below average, with the result that the pastures, 
even the improved pastures, were short, and the yields of forage crops, hay 
and grains, were, on the basis of the average of the years 1943-48 inclusive, 
short the following quantities: 


|: Lh seen neS Seen eEer wie Keene tes. Me et ATE 386 tons 
Oats and Mixed? Grain. eee ee 41.5 tons 
{5a (| Ae nO eer 2B ry Ee ae Moone 8.9 tons 
Wheat, 2002s Oe a ee ee ee 18.9 tons 


As a result of this shortage of feed, it became necessary to dispose of con- 
siderable breeding stock, old and young, that otherwise would not have been 
offered for sale, and to curtail experimental feeding projects, especially with 
respect to those where roughage was involved. 


During the year, the actual purchases consisted of 1 Holstein bull, 1 Here- 
ford heifer, 2 Yorkshire boars, 8 experimental hogs, 7 breeding ewes, and 105 
Western lambs for an experimental project. 


The sales consisted of 9 horses, one of which was sold to the United States 
for $1,000, and the remainder as commercial horses; 48 beef cattle, 19 of which 
were sold for breeding purposes; 65 dairy cattle, 37 of which were sold for 
breeding purposes; 185 sheep, 27 for breeding purposes; and 290 swine, 33 for 
breeding purposes. 


A considerable volume of this live stock had, in the opinion of the staff, 
partially satisfied its purposes for both classroom and experimental use, and, 
owing to the shortage of feed, was sold. 


The Department has had additional physical equipment made available. 
Last autumn, a new, spacious and modern classroom in connection with the 
meat Laboratory was made available to the staff where, henceforth, all instruc- 
tion relative to meats will be given, and opportunity will be afforded to make 
a detailed study of the carcasses of animals that may have been used in dif- 
ferent feeding projects. 


Beef Cattle 


The results of the third season’s grazing in connection with the project 
previously reported which has to do with the reclamation of marginal land, 
same to be used for the production of beef, proved to be encouraging, despite 
the very dry season. 


The following is a summary of the three years’ results: 


Twenty yearling steers grazed the 12 acres in 1947, 12 two-year-olds in 
1948, and 16 yearlings in 1949. 
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Gain per Cost per Acre Net Profit 





Acre of Treatment Per Acre 
lbs. of Pasture 
| : $ 
gh lat 9 rel eee A 308 24.65 29.58 
VE LEC Leas ae ore! 219 18.48 68.81* 
EAE LSS SS Ot oe ee ed 264 6.14 33.39 
Lhe Pa Wee ee ee 791 49.27 131.78 


(Rent and interest on investment not included.) 


* The comparatively large profit per acre in 1948 can be 
accounted for by the considerable appreciation in the price 
of beef cattle in the fall of 1948. 


Sheep — Crossbreeding 


The crossbreeding program was continued. The small flock of ewes used 
for crossbreeding purposes was augmented by the addition of six Romnelet ewes 
from Western Canada. One-half of the new flock was bred to a Ryeland ram, 
and the other half to a North Country Cheviot ram. 


Results, experience, and observation to date would indicate that there is 
a definite place for crossbreeding in the economical and profitable production 
of commercial lamb in Ontario. 


The Value of Corn and Cob Meal in a Ration for Western Feeder Lambs 


In October, 105 Western feeder lambs were purchased for feeding trials 
when corn and cob meal made from hybrid corn grown in the Province made up 
40 per cent of the total grain ration. The other 60 per cent of the ration was 
made up of Ontario oats. The following is a summary of the feeding trial: 


POW ental scary ed 6,070 lbs. 
Shrink per lamb during transit ___..._._____. 7.77 \bs. 
EOE TORE CT 9) ne a ae 11.5% 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
(Jeu price, (atten basis, olf car weights $ 23.87 per cwt. 
Cost price, 105 lambs, delivered Guelph, including decking 
Carmireienieand feeding costs enroute 2.2020 1,448.80 
Feed Costs: 
18,440 lbs. of hay at an average price of $23.88 per ton _. 220.17 
8,522 lbs. of grain (40% corn and cob meal @ $35.00 per 
irre onte qa" S50,50 per t0n) 2 188.75 
eee ete ee ee se 408.92 
Ott costoor 205. iamoe, irerent and feed 2 $1,857.72 


Selling Price: 
105 lambs, 10,380 Ibs. @ $26, $27, and $27.50 per cwt. 
according to grade and prevailing price — HORE, ee $2,800.30 
Ben eover coer ol. auibs and feed - $ 942.58 
Prgnteoee lainiy ea LUGE APL MARS EISIS CON ee) eS EA $ 8.97 
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The lambs were graded according to existing carcass standards when 38 
graded A, 55).B i910 Cuando): 


From the standpoint of all considerations in so far as the study up to 
date indicates, it would seem to be desirable to purchase lambs that do not 
average more than 70 pounds at the commencement of the feeding period, and 
to plan that they shall be on feed for not less than 13 to 14 weeks. Those lambs 
on feed for a shorter period of time did not produce as good carcasses, although 
such lambs did make good gains. 


The desirability of taking advantage of the apparent inherent tendencies 
of the heavier weight lambs to grow should not be ignored. Results indicate 
that the heavier weight lambs should be fed separately and put on full grain 
feed as soon as possible. 


There is encouraging evidence that, as a result of this one feeding trial, 
Western feeder lambs, even at the very high initial cost of $23.87 per cwt., can 
be profitably fed on Ontario grown grains when corn and cob meal is included in 
the ration. 


The Effect of the Addition of Dried Distillers’ Solubles 
On the Palatability of Rations for Brood Sows 


Since dried distillers’ solubles can be a relatively low cost source of vitamin 
carriers, but unfortunately are not too palatable, a trial was undertaken to 
determine the effect of the addition of 2 per cent of dried distillers’ solubles to 
a regular ration, and this ration was checked with a standard one. 


The result of the trials was that there was no difference noted in the con- 
sumption of the two types of rations, and that this by-product can be fed at the 
aforementioned level without any undesirable influence on feed intake. 


The Supplemental Feeding of Pregnant Sows 


This project has been under way since the autumn of 1948. To date, there 
is definite evidence that there is a considerable difference in the length of time 
that a sow produces milk in volume; that, in spite of the provision of the very 
best rations known at the present time, some will not feed their pigs adequately 
and properly much longer than about four weeks, while there are others that 
will continue to feed their pigs well until they are weaned. 


There is definite indication that an approved ration has an influence on 
the birth weight of pigs and, to a considerable extent, on the uniformity of pigs 
born. 


The Effect of Additional B. Complex Vitamins on Unthrifty Pigs 


Even when weaned at eight weeks of age, many newly weaned pigs fail to 
gain normally for at least a month after weaning, and in many instances lose 
weight, become unthrifty; many scour severely and die. 


The aforementioned post-weaning set-back, particularly when skim-milk is 
not available, is being widely reported by commercial hog men. 


A project was planned to test the probable effects of additional B vitamins, 
when groups of unthrifty pigs were provided with five of the B complex vitamins 
—— thiamine, riboflavin, pantothenic acid, niacin, and pyridoxine — at high levels. 
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To date, only one group has completed the feeding period of 60 days. Ten 
unthrifty pigs, averaging 23.3 pounds live weight (range 16.7 — 32 pounds), at 
94.1 days of age (range 77-104 days) constituted the first group. 


At the start of the trial, they were very emaciated, and some were scouring 
badly. Three, averaging 17.7 pounds at 99 days of age, died within the first 
two days. Of the remaining seven, six completed the trial. Starting at an aver- 
age weight of 25.7 pounds at an average age of 94.5 days, they made an average 
live weight gain of 67.1 pounds in 60 days (range 63.5 — 70.5 days). The pigs 
changed markedly in appearance, gradually gained in weight, and took on a 
thrifty, healthy appearance. 


This is a progress report. 


The Significance of Hay Quality in the Economy of Milk Production 


During the year, in co-operation with the Field Husbandry and Animal 
Nutrition Departments, samples of hay in bale lots as exhibited at different 
Grassland Field Days and Hay Shows were scored on the basis of such physical 
qualities as are related to type of mixture, texture, colour, aroma, and freedom 
from foreign matter. 


Samples from these bales were brought to the College where a chemical 
analysis was made of each. Using the information with respect to scoring and 
chemical analysis, three lots of approximately one ton each were purchased 
from exhibitors in the hope that the three lots, when fed to dairy cows, would 
provide a means of ascertaining further information with respect to palatability 
and, most important, response to feed in terms of milk produced. 


The three samples were fed to seven cows, and a record of the amount of hay 
fed daily, the amount of hay refused by the cows, (expressed in terms of waste), 
and the amount of milk produced during that time was made. All other feeds 
remained constant. 


The following table of results as submitted requires but slight elaboration. 
Results of previous trials indicated a waste up to 33 per cent because of lack 
of palatability. In this trial, there is significant evidence of a relationship 
between palatability and milk yield. Attention is called to the variation in 
nutritional factors as revealed by chemical analysis and also the relationship of 
same to milk yield. 
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The Effect of Feed Dilution on Carcass Quality in Swine 


In co-operation with the Advanced Registry Board, Dominion Department 
of Agriculture, wheat bran as a dilutor was added to a finishing hog ration Seg 
the purpose of controlling the rate at which pigs will take on market finish. 
The project involved the two systems of feeding — hand and self feeding. 
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The following results of the one trial indicate the effect of diluted rations 
on carcass quality when the Record of Performance method of scoring bacon 
hog carcasses was used: 


Carcass Score 


Hand) Ped——Resular Ration ai ee 74 
Diluted *Ration tes ee eee 82 
Seli@bed “-=-Keotilar “Kanone. eee eee eee 74 
DU ted RO se eee ee ee 69 


This trial is being repeated when winter farrowed pigs will be used instead 
of spring farrowed pigs which were used in the first trial. 


Dairy Cattle Nutrition 


Under the direction of the personnel of the Department, in co-operation 
with officials at other institutions and the Federal Department of Agriculture, 
a compilation was made of all of the work, and results of same relative to dairy 
cattle nutrition (research and experimentation) in Canada and has been 
abstracted. 


In the very near future, this information will be made available to those 
bodies or individuals who may be interested in dairy cattle nutrition investiga- 
tional work or the application of same. 


Health 


The Department continues to co-operate with the Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege when animals from all divisions are made available to the aforementioned 
Institution for investigational and educational purposes upon request. 


Breeding Programs 


In co-operation with the Federal Department of Agriculture, during the 
season of 1949, two imported stallions, Craigie Diplomat (Clydesdale), and 
Panatomic (Irish Thoroughbred), stood for service at the College for the use 
of the farmers of this district. 


Thirty-seven mares were bred to Panatomic and sixty-three mares were 
bred to Craigie Diplomat. 


During the summer months, an experiment was carried out in Dufferin 
County to compare the conception rate obtained through the artificial insemina- 
tion of beef type females with that obtained by artificial insemination of dairy 
type females. An analysis of the results of some 200 inseminations showed no 
significant difference between the conception rate obtained with the beef cattle 
and that obtained with the dairy cattle in that area. 


As a result of this trial, four Shorthorn bulls of College breeding, the result 
of the breeding project that has previously been reported, along with a bull 
bred by another breeder, but of the same breeding on the sire’s side, have been 
recently placed at the Maple Artificial Insemination centre. 


The policy of providing semen from sires at the College for the use of 
owners of small purebred herds was continued during the year. 
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Field Service 


The personnel of the staff continues to comply with requests to participate 
in the program of field days, barn meetings, etc., and to act in the capacity of 
judges at several of the major shows. 


Herd Classification 


One of the most important fields of activity with respect to extension 
service continues to be the participation in dairy herd classification work. Mem- 
bers of this department have been pioneers in herd classification policies, and 
progressively the call for direction and leadership increases from year to year. 
During the past year, 69 farms were visited, and 1,100 dairy cattle were classi- 
fied by members of the Animal Husbandry staff. This activity is not only a 
service to our dairy cattle breeders, but also provides a considerable amount 
of valuable information which can be used advantageously in the classroom. 


R. G. KNOX, 
Head of Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL NUTRITION 


Use of Commercial Animal Protein Factor Supplements in Poultry Rations 


Growth Studies — Six per cent fish meal in a practical type chick starter 
containing soybean oil meal and cereal grains was progressively replaced with 
an animal protein factor supplement (APF supplement No. 3 supplied by 
Merck and Co. Ltd.). The weights of the birds at 8 weeks, maintained from 
one day old on wire screen floors, suggested a growth factor or factors in fish 
meal not supplied in adequate arthounts by the APF supplement at a level of 
0.11 per cent of the diet. The addition of 0.2 per cent methionine to the diet 
containing APF supplement, but no fish meal was ineffective. The further 
addition of 5 per cent dried whey improved growth, and it would appear that 
such a diet was capable of giving as good as, or superior growth to, that given 
by a diet containing 6 per cent of the fish meal. All supplemented diets in this 
experiment were superior to a negative control diet containing soybean oil meal 
as the sole protein supplement. Since the APF supplement used in this experi- 
ment was a rich source of vitamin B,, it is likely that the growth promoting 
which was observed could be attributed largely to this vitamin. 


A comparison was made of 3 commercial APF supplements, APF supple- 
ment No. 3 (Merck), APF supplement — 5 (Lederle) and Bi-Con APF — 6 
(Pfizer) each at a level of 0.5 per cent in a practical type chick starter con- 
taining soybean oil meal. Average weights at 4 weeks for the three diets 
were respectively 265, 295, 290 grams. 


For the latter two supplements these weights were superior to that given 
by a diet containing 6 per cent fish meal. All APF supplements gave growth 
superior to that given by a negative control diet containing soybean oil meal as 
the sole protein supplement. 


Hatchability Studies — This work was carried out with the co-operation of 
the Department of Poultry Husbandry. Observations were made on the hatch- 
ability of eggs obtained from 3 groups of hens raised and maintained from day 
old on wire floors, and fed diets containing as supplements to the basal diet, 
soybean oil meal plus 6 per cent fish meal, soybean oil meal plus 0.11 per cent 
APF supplement, and soybean oil meal alone. Percentage hatchability of the 
fertile eggs set was very low for the group fed soybean oil meal as the only 
supplement. The embryo mortality peak for this diet occurred at 10-14 days, 
and the dead embryos were characterized by underdeveloped legs and feet and 
a shortened and swollen condition of the head, particularly about the eyes. 


Value of Homogenized Condensed Fish in Poultry Rations 


Feeding trials were conducted to test the replacement value of Homogenized 
Condensed Fish for fish meal in a practical type chick starter containing soybean 
oil meal. Homogenized Condensed Fish is a commercial product containing 
approximately 50 per cent solids and made by the digestion of trash fish, mostly 
cod and haddock trimmings. Under the conditions of this experiment, the 
Homogenized Condensed Fish was not a satisfactory substitute for 6 per cent 
fish meal in the diet when used at levels varying from 3 to 8 per cent on a wet 
basis. The addition of 5 per cent dried whey to a diet containing 6 per cent 
Homogenized Fish improved growth, but this supplemented diet was still inferior 
to that containing 6 per cent fish meal. 
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Microbiological Assays for Amino Acids 


The organisms Lactobacillus arabinosus 17-5, Streptococcus faecalis, and 
Leuconostoc mesenteroides P-60 are being used for assay purposes. These assay 


methods are serving as an analytical tool in various departmental research 
problems. 


Studies on the Heat Treatment of Proteins 


Excessive heat treatment during processing of many protein supplements 
used in animal and poultry feeds is known to lower their nutritive value. 
Investigations are under way on the effects of heat treatment under various 
conditions. The protein of sunflower seed oil meal is under investigation at 
the present time since recent work in this department has shown that commercial 
sunflower seed oil meal may be seriously deficient in the amino acid lysine. 
Influence of heat on the rate of enzymatic digestion of the protein and on the 
destruction or inactivation of lysine and methionine are being considered. The 
work will be extended to other proteins. 


Nutritional Studies with Swine 


Work was started on an investigation of the nutritional requirements for 
successful reproduction. In a co-operative project with the Ontario Veterinary 
College, sows were maintained during the first five weeks of pregnancy on purified 
diets extremely low in riboflavin, but complete in other vitamins known to be re- 
quired. Comparison with litter mates fed the same diets supplemented with ribo- 
flavin indicated no unfavourable effects from the deficiency. Appetite was main- 
tained, the young sows continued to grow, litter size was not influenced, and no 
abnormalities were observed in the young at birth which could be attributed to 
the deficient diet. Investigations are continuing on the possible effects resulting 
from longer periods of dietary riboflavin deficiency. 


Determination of Riboflavin 


Routine riboflavin assays were conducted on request on feed preparations 
and experimental rations as well as excretory products of animals on experiment. 


Determination of Niacin 


Various methods of analysis for niacin as reported in the literature were 
investigated. One considered most satisfactory was chosen for future assay work 
on the niacin content of corn samples differing genetically and grown on different 
soils, 


Determination of Pantothenic Acid 


Extensive investigational work was carried out in an attempt to establish a 
suitable medium for the assay of pantothenic acid using Lactobacillus arabinosus 
—17. It was observed that in addition to its buffering effect, sodium acetate 
appeared to act as a metabolite for this organism. Sodium citrate was added to 
the medium in addition to the sodium acetate to increase the buffering effect. 
When tween 80, a sodium monoethyloleate, was added to the medium, an eee 
ment of growth was observed. Since it was felt that fatty acids would be mca 
constituents of aqueous extracts of natural food stuffs, it was considered advisable 
to add tween 80 to the basal medium to make it more complete. A need for j 
delicate balance of ingredients in the basal medium has been found necessary, an 
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work is progressing in an attempt to develop the most suitable basal medium for 
assay purposes. 


In this connection, methods of enzymatic extraction of the pantothenic acid 
are being compared with aqueous extraction methods. It is planned to use the 
pantothenic assay method to compare the pantothenic acid content of genetically 
different varieties of corn grown on varying field plots under differing climatic 
conditions. 


Determination of Folic Acid 


The Department participated in the A.O.A.C. collaborative study of microbio- 
logical assay methods for folic acid. This study involved a comparison of micro- 
biological assays for folic acid in three natural products, a liver concentrate and 
a solution of folic acid using two organisms, Lactobacillus casei and Streptococcus 
faecalis. 


Results obtained compared very favourably with those reported from 17 other 
participating laboratories in the United States and in Canada. 


Determination of Choline 


Considerable drift in the percentage recovery of pure choline from prepared 
solutions was observed, using the existing method of analysis with Neurospora 
crassa as the test micro-organism. Modifications of the basal medium were made 
in an attempt to minimize this drift. By doubling the concentration of sucrose 
and using a freshly prepared biotin solution, this drift was completely eliminated 
giving equivalent recoveries of choline over a range of from 1 to 20 micrograms. 
Experimental rations were assayed for choline on request. Methods of prepara- 
tion of sample extracts are being investigated to facilitate the assay of feeds very 
low in choline content. 


Determination of Thiamine 

Satisfactory assay results could not be obtained using the recommended 
fermentation method. Studies were carried out modifying the basal medium in 
an attempt to obtain greater consistency in replicate determinations. It was 
observed that the pH of the fermentation mixture after the three hour incubation 
period varied from day to day and also between replicates. By increasing the 
amount of phosphate buffer and adjusting the reaction mixture potentiometrically 
to a pH of 5.4, the existing discrepancies were overcome. 


Nutrient Content of Ice Cream 


This co-operative project with the Ontario Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers involves an investigation of the thiamine, riboflavin, vitamin A activity, 
protein and total carbohydrate content of ice cream. No established method was 
available for the quantitative assay for total carbohydrates. A relatively satis- 
factory procedure has been developed for the determination of this fraction. A 
value for the carbohydrate fraction is obtained by subtracting from 100 the per- 
centage ash, lipid material, and protein. 


Carotene Studies | 

Determination—A great deal of difficulty has been encountered by commercial 
laboratories in obtaining agreement on the determination of carotene (pro- 
vitamins A) in dehydrated forages. Recently, attention has been focussed on the 
rapid chromatographic procedure. 
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This procedure has been exhaustively studied over the past two years to 
locate its chief sources of error, and to set up a uniform procedure by which 
carotene may be accurately determined in various laboratories. 


Four saturated hydrocarbon solvents—hexane, heptane, skellysolve B and 
Skellysolve C were compared for their efficiencies in extracting carotene at room 
temperature and at reflux temperatures. The most suitable method was found to 
be treatment of the sample at room temperature in the dark for 18 hours with a 
small quantity of skellysolve C or heptane containing four per cent of acetone. 


Fifteen adsorbent materials were investigated for their efficiencies in separat- 
ing pure carotene from the complex pigment mixtures of the extract. A mixture 
of one part by weight of Micron MgO +2641 to three parts of Hyflo Super-Cel 
was selected since, of three materials giving complete separation, it was the only 
one with which the extracting solvent mentioned above could be used as the 
developing solvent. 


The estimation of carotene concentration in the chromatographic eluate was 
studied. Differences in the absorption curves of carotene in various solvents were 
demonstrated, and the use of a quantitative photometric constant for calculating 
the concentration from the absorbancy of the solution was shown to be inaccurate. 
A method was adopted of setting up concentration-absorbancy or transmittancy 
curves for carotene solutions in specific solvents for several photoelectric photo- 
metric instruments. 


Commercial carotene (90 per cent Beta—10 per. cent Alpha) was shown to 
be a suitable standard against which to compare the natural carotene extracted 
from forage samples. 


The complete method of carotene determination adopted was shown to be 
simpler and equally as accurate as the A.O.A.C. Official Method. In a collabora- 
tive study with seven other laboratories, further sources of error were revealed, 
and means of overcoming these errors have been devised. 


A rapid and relatively accurate method for preparing fresh forage for caro- 
tene determination was developed. In this method, the fresh material is first 
rapidly dehydrated at low temperature in a vacuum oven. The carotene deter- 
mination is then carried out as for a sample of dehydrated material. 


Preservation of Carotene in Dehydrated Forages During Storage—Various 
types of moisture-proof and permeable bags were used, and facilities for storage 
under fixed conditions of temperature and humidity were constructed and used. 
Storage under normal variant conditions was also studied. 


The results of all experiments indicated that, regardless of storage conditions, 
it is advisable to increase the moisture content of the material to the limit at which 
spoilage can be prevented. The mechanism of carotene preservation 1s probably 
an increased acidity because of residual respiration of the plant cells when their 


moisture content increases. 


The storage of low-moisture meals in moisture-proof bags was shown to : 
inadvisable. On the other hand, if the moisture content of the meal were ear 
to 15 per cent, storage in such containers would probably lead to increase reten- 


tion of the carotene. 


These studies are being continued. 


hy 
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Effect of Fluorine in Mineral Supplements on Growth and Bone 
Formation in Chicks 


This project was undertaken to establish the symptoms and mechanism of 
toxicity as well as the safe levels of fluorine which can be used in chick rations. 
There is considerable variation in the fluorine content of mineral supplements such 
as a rock phosphate after they have been defluorinated, and there is a great deal 
of discrepancy in the official recommendations and regulations regarding the 
amount of fluorine which is safe for poultry. 


Preliminary investigations have shown that fluorine produces a marked 
depressing effect on the ash content and an increase in the phosphatase activity of 
the plasma, bone and liver tissue with no effect on the phosphatase of kidney and 
intestinal mucosa. The effect on the bone ash appears to be a transient one and 
warrants further investigation. 


Vitamin D Assays 


During the year six commercial samples of cod liver oil were assayed for 
vitamin D and a charge was made for this service. 


Nutrient Content of Forage Crops 


Collaborative studies on the nutrient content of forage crops with the Depart- 
ment of Field Husbandry were continued in 1949. The crude protein, calcium, 
and phosphorus content of pasture mixtures as influenced by manure and fertilizer 
was determined. Approximately 300 samples which were collected during the 
seasons 1946 and 1947 were analysed. 


During the year samples collected in strain tests conducted in Waterloo and 
Haldimand Counties by the Department of Field Husbandry during the period 
1944-1946 were analysed for crude protein, calcium, and phosphorus. A total of 
400 samples was analysed in these studies. 


Studies on the Nutritive Value of Hay 


In a co-operative project with the Department of Animal Husbandry, a study 
was made on the crude protein, crude fibre, calcium, and phosphorus content of 
67 samples of hay graded by judges at Grassland Days in several counties. Cor- 
respondence between the grades given by judges and the nutrient content deter- 
mined by chemical analysis was good within the different class of forage. 


Phosphatase 


In co-operation with the Ontario Veterinary College, a study was made on the 
phosphatase content of the plasma of normal and deformed pigs at birth. No 
abnormalities in the level phosphatase activities were found. 


Further studies were made in the kinetics of the phosphatase of normal and 
rachitic chicks with particular reference to the influence of amino acids on the 
enzyme activity. 


The influence of manganese, calcium, and phosphorus on bone and plasma 
phosphatase of chicks was investigated in a series of co-operative studies with the 
Department of Poultry Husbandry in the interrelationship of manganese and 
other minerals and vitamins in growing chicks. 
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Calcium Content of Milk 


A study was commenced on the calcium content of milk in co-operati 
the Department of Animal Husbandry. Weekly samples of milk Sater a Abe 
portant breeds of the College herd throughout the lactation period will be analysed 
for calcium. In addition, samples of milk will be procured from a commercial 
dairy in this city. 


Interrelationship of Manganese and other Nutrients in Poultry 


In co-operation with the Department of Poultry Husbandry, a study was 
initiated of the interrelationships of manganese, phosphorus, and several vitamins 
with regard to their effect on calcification of bone and the activity of the enzyme 
phosphatase in the plasma and various tissues of chicks. These studies are closely 
integrated in the investigations which have been made on the utilization of various 
forms of phosphorus. | 


Cobalt Content of Forage Crops 


A completely satisfactory analytical method for forage crops is not available, 
and a project was undertaken in which several methods are being investigated 
relative to their adaptability for the determination of the small amounts of cobalt 
present in forage crops. Some modifications of these methods are being tested 
with the objective of improving the procedure prior to making a survey of the 
cobalt content of forage crops in Ontario. 


Published Papers 


1. Pelleted and unpelleted diets high in dehydrated green feeds for turkeys grown 
in confinement. S. J. Slinger, K. M. Gartley, and E. V. Evans. Poultry Science 
28 :556-561, 1949. 


2. Soybean oil meal and sunflower seed oil meal in rations for Broad-Breasted 
Bronze Turkeys. S. J. Slinger, D. C. Hill, K. M. Gartley, and H. D. Branion. 
Poultry Science 28 :534-540, 1949. 


3. Further observations on the use of sunflower seed oil meal in turkey starter 
rations. K. M. Gartley, S. J. Slinger, and D. C. Hill. Poultry Science 29 :312- 
313, 1950. 


4. Ice Cream in the field of nutrition. H. D. Branion. Canadian Dairy and Ice 
Cream Journal 29:39-41, 90. 1949. 


H. D. BRANION, 
Head of Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF APICULTURE 


Special Services and Extension 


The choice of suitable locations for bee yards is becoming a problem. Lists 
of beekeepers’ locations are provided for the agricultural representative of each 
district so that new locations may be chosen without too much crowding. 


Considerable time has been spent on the preparation of a much needed bulletin 
“Beekeeping in Ontario”, which will likely be completed in 1950. 


Approximately 30 beekeepers’ meetings were arranged in co-operation with 
the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association, and representatives were present from this 
department. Periodic News Bulletins with up-to-date information were forwarded 
to all beekeepers. Several hundred disease samples were diagnosed, and many 
samples of honey graded. 


Periodically Nosema disease shows up and causes unexpected losses to bee- 
keepers. In an effort to learn a little more about when or why this disease strikes 
a survey was made of the College apiaries. Of a number of diseased colonies 
discovered only one actually died from Nosema. 


Inoculation studies with caged bees were carried out, and much material was 
obtained for further microscopic examination of the life cycle of this parasite. 


Stock Selection (Project No. AP. 1) 


During the 1948-49 season 60 queens were on test for possible selection as 
breeders for Pelee Island. Records were taken on honey production, spring brood 
rearing, and on flight activity and longevity of the worker bees. Of all queens 
tested, hybrids showed the greatest promise, and steps have been taken to procure 
hybrid breeders to augment our regular stock. 


A high degree of correlation was found to exist between the measurements of 
certain wing veins and the dry body weights of queen bees. Experiments are 
under way to determine whether this factor is tied in with honey production, and 
could be used in the selection of breeder queens. 


Artificial Insemination 


Preliminary experiments were conducted to determine the correct manipula- 
tion of the apparatus used for artificial insemination, and several successful 
matings were procured. 


Production 


Approximately, 2,500 queens from selected stock were produced and dis- 
tributed from Pelee Island during the 1949 season. 


Queen Overwintering 


In the fall a large surplus of Pelee queens is always on hand. An effort was 
made to overwinter about 300 queens in incubator cabinets. Unfortunately, 
Nosema disease was contracted in the incubator cages, and a large number of 
queens were lost. However, some queens were wintered and have been successfully 
introduced to honeybee colonies. 
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Fall Requeening 


Several groups of colonies were requeened during the late summer and fall in 
an effort to determine whether there was any advantage in late fall requeening, 
Results of this experiment will not be known until observations on spring brood 


rearing are made. 


Pollination (Project AP. 2) (Legume Research Committee) 


Suitable methods for counting bee populations on both row and broadcast 
stands of legume crops have been developed. Counts taken on alsike and red 
clover, as well as on white dutch, and sweet clover, confirmed the fact that honey- 
bees are primarily responsible for the pollination of these crops. 


The rate of activity of honeybees was found to vary considerably on the 
different clovers and appeared to act as an index of their order of preference for 
the clover. On sweet clover, where the highest honeybee population was found, 
the average number of florets visited per minute was 42.5, while on red clover, 
where honeybee populations were considerably lower, only nine florets were 
visited per minute. Alsike, white dutch, and alfalfa, in order of decreasing honey- 
bee activity, were intermediate between the above extremes. 


Of the various environmental factors studied, temperature range and maxi- 
mum temperature appear to exhibit the greatest effect on both nectar concentration 
and pollinator populations. Other correlations were not in complete accordance 
with previous figures, possibly because of the extremely abnormal weather con- 
ditions prevailing during the 1949 season. 


A suitable method for marking foraging bees at the hive entrance, using the 
compound fluorescein, was devised. 


D.D.T. as applied to alsike clover plots was apparently non-toxic to foraging 
bees, and appeared to increase the amount of bloom and the honeybee population 


on test plots. 


Determination of a More Rapid and Cheaper Method for 
Determining Moisture Content of Honey (Project No. AP. 3) 


The present equipment for determining moisture content and subsequent 
grade of honey is too slow of operation and too expensive. Work has been started 
on developing better means for this purpose. Several hundred honey samples 
have been secured from three different provinces for comparative studies, and 
test apparatus has been devised for preliminary investigations. 


Apiary Inspection and Disease Control 


During the 1949 season some 90 Apiary Inspectors operated under the super- 
vision of the Provincial Apiarists Office. The apiary registration totalled 202,898 
colonies, operated by 4,875 beekeepers. Of these colonies, 55,689 were inspected 
in 3,385 apiaries. American Foulbrood infection was found in 5.4 per cent of the 


colonies inspected. 


More than 500 moving or selling certificates were issued during the season. 


Detailed reports of the Apiary Inspection and Honey Production by Counties 
for the 1949 season follow: 
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1949 INSPECTION REGISTRATION 
COUNTY APIARIES COLONIES 
Sp Ip Apiaries Colonies 
Trish: F 1Dise  Ae: ; iS.88 epee 

Algona Saas) ses ? bake eee Bye Weer Sify 19 188 
Brant ee ZS 2 8.6 586 6 1S | LT a 3,270 
Bruceag se 58 14 24.1 1,362 86 6.3 53 9,243 
Garletony| jfoctetrs se 102 10 9.8 2,029 31 Lok Lal 5,980 
Cochtane fh 45 0 0.0 563 0 0.0 42 486 
DU Orin, sce oe 36 1 ee | 680 2 0.3 7? 2,249 
Dundas v4 0 0.0 41 0 0.0 Po 1,199 
Durhanie. 1. ee eee BE 3 Si, 909 3 0.3 109 3,061 
Beit totes eer 54 4 7.4 635 5) 0.8 169 4,344 
Risto vie. Ut page ee 92 23 25.0 698 OF. 13.8 220 3,382 
Frontetiac, 4.2.2.6, Z 0 0.0 45 0 0.0 75 2,260 
Glekcatiy. oe 11 1 9.1 40, 300 tes 81 3.260 
CsSrenviue a ee 9 4 44.4 249 10 4.0 86 1,652 
CHeyr ie ee ak i 13.7 pS al| 24 cre | 259 10,631 
Haldimand! 2 3s 80 30 373 POSS 701 2349 190 3,813 
Flalibudrtony 2a 2: 10 9 20.0 51 5 9.8 11 99 
Pigeons (22s 14 0 0.0 85 0 0.0 141 >, und 
FARSLINGS Bees ee. 101 9 8.9 2,695 43 io 218 8,317 
ps Ell meh n @ ROM GeE Uae Ses ean ee 96 10 10.4 3,334 ae Ne Lao 8,379 
Kenora 253 Cee a! Ae tes oe = Pe 22 112 
Riert) 2c. oe ee eae 176 22 125 1,459 a3 3.6 170 3,186 
amoton: se eee 160 a7 Pe Tel | 2,208 196 8.8 300 9,158 
Weasels‘ etons 26 ates 34 3 8.8 536 4 0.7 | 3,415 
Leeds: 2s. t ee 26 Zz 7.6 483 8 £0 89 Dae oie We 
Lennox & Addington 29 0 0.0 270 6 ps J 100 3,140 
Latico 2h ee 136 15 11.0 1,677 78 4.6 172 2.850 
Mianitoulint a es Bae arte aay: em Ben. aren 23 240 
Middlesex: co co 100 12 12.0 1,736 73 4.2 245 8,702 
Muskoka 20s. 10 f 70.0 114 35 30.7 35 392 
Wipresing spies s 5 yihg sed! uy, a2 20 159 
Wortolike te 6 o2 66 20 30.3 851 La) 18.2 134 1,893 
Northumberland __.. 185 14 Lao 273% a3 tee 193 4,696 
Onitarioue — ae 138 22 15.9 2,034 76 Cd 108 5,383 
eure! ho ee ey ET ae 9.7 2,018 32 1.5 153 4.241 
Party Sourna. se... 5— ae ace ae aes ere = bya 846 
Patricia, eee ae as Le a ae a 1 1 
|) Ge eee eee Sees ee. 69 Pz 17.3 W215 78 6.4 193 6,197 
Grey eee 21 3 14.2 Ee 10 1.3 138 5,301 
Peter boro ys ae oe 1 1.3 L.b25 4 0.3 WLI 2 3,289 
PTescCOrts2 ase eer, 40 0 0.0 L321 0 0.0 69 3,475 
Prince Edward ____._. aS 4 PZ51 om |e) 199 oy ot 79 1,838 
Ratny River oa 2s 18 0 0.0 90 @) 0.0 81 938 
Renfrew ¢ ese 81 15 18.5 810 231 28.5 139 4,003 
Peirgsed Lae ea eee 40 I 2.5 613 3 0.4 63 1,759 
el hayes | ee Le es | 109 11 10.1 2,400 34 1.4 walt 10,360 
SECTION. 2 47 a 10.6 1,607 9 0.5 90 2,897 
SUCCNDEY eee eee et aa ee ia - aie 3 38 
Thunder: Baye. 37 0 0.0 126 0.0 33 131 
damiskaniineus = is =. 36 8 PSSA s 869 31 5) 56 1,226 
Race Mie ete 77 5 6.4 1,006 8 0.7 118 3,595 
WW AterlOG) 2 eee 89 gf Ieee: 1,299 22 1.9 167 4,000 
Welland! 2222. .81.4 98 ways 2722 ie ea 267 Z3°6 166 2/30 
Wellinstons Ss er 110 15 13.6 2,133 35 1.6 108 7,718 
Wentworth _ 129 ‘i! BD 1,041 30 Zs 188 4,396 
Gord eee ee eee ee 248 56 22.2 3,011 2a7, Zo 452 8,767 

Nc | Cee eee oe Pa 3 38>) 0) 472 55,689 3,035 6,903 202,898 
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Light Dark 
Colonies Light Production Dark Production 
COUNTY in per in Lbs. per in Lbs. 
Thousands Colony By County Colony By County 

PA GOIRS: 33. Lacs ee 0.0 Def pees ll i, er an ce 
2c | eee ae eee ner eo 3.5 05 17,500 30 105,000 
LL peeked ie ier 9.0 30 270,000 25 225,000 
Carleton 6.0 80 480,000 10 60,000 
Cochrane 2.55 0.5 65 32,500 15 7,500 
Peretti SY ap leek TONE A yh teers 25 62,500 
Dantas: eat 1.0 10 10,000 45 45,000 
Pgs tos ee ee 3.0 ves tra wena 10 30,000 
itt pfs 4.5 30 135,000 20 90,000 
|e OPCs Re RE oe as o.2 35 122,500 10 35,000 
Proatenac = 2.9 rh el 87,500 05 12,500 
Glenbard in tae 3.5 30 105,000 45 157,500 
Geto lle 5 Seek fs) 15 22,500 50 75,000 
ieee a ese ne 10.5 55 577,500 25 262,500 
eed Pel ir stots Pe Mae me eae a 6.0 100 600,000 10 60,000 
Parton... 0.0 hae roy | ee ame we fe wes ae 
Hatin he oe a0 10 50,000 10 50,000 
Pagsiness ores fu 8.5 45 382,500 10 85,000 
2 nena te 8.5 30 255,000 35 297,500 
PCT TA BPs La 0.0 a ee Seer PA epee 
Ieritey Ge ee a 3.0 a3 105,000 45 135,000 
ation eee Se 9.0 55 495,000 15 135,000 
Lamar ee 3.5 65 227,500 bth a? PO eee 
Ts ET Le Sone oO 3.0 40 120,000 10 30,000 
Lennox & Addington 3.0 os 75,000 05 15,000 
Dunecolniis 2a Se 3.0 10 30,000 ite. 45,000 
Manitoulite (2225e 0.0 VG ee oe: SI mae RS <8 
Middlesex. 2 8.5 20 170,000 2 127,500 
Rinse 3 oe oo 40 20,000 10 5,000 
INigissitig 22250 on 0.0 255 (ee 2) Se AS iO yew fer 
Pisri ie ee ee eet 2.0 35 70,000 50 100,000 
Northumberland _. 4.5 20 90,000 05 22,500 
OistariOj eee oe Dee 20 110,000 10 55,000 
(erora 4 a 4.0 10 40,000 45 180,000 
Parry Sound (22 1.0 35 35,000 Sih, MAA es 
Pept pai os 6.0 10 60,000 05 30,000 
fe aA ge ee ES ae 5.9 60 330,000 20 110,000 
Peterborough —_ 3.5 30 105,000 05 17,500 
Prescott: £2 2 3.5 20 70,000 10 35,000 
Prince Edward __- 18 2.0 Berka im Ue feet ee PTL po Mapes eee 
Raiby, River) —3-22..= 1.0 85 85,000 15 15,000 
Ranitowe oe 4.0 60 240,000 10 40,000 
LST CES | eee ea Oe Dae SOR 2.0 40 80,000 Ip 30,000 
Sisnene. tee Ss 10.5 2 262,500 05 52,500 
Siermont. (2 5440) 30 90,000 10 30,000 
ott Re nh eee eae 0.0 ae 5 «iba a ots eee ee ies ce One 
Thunder Bay ——.—— 0.0 SOFT ROR tr eee IO 
Timiskaming 1.0 100 100,000 15 15,000 
WiChOriamets | > eres 35 40 140,000 10 35,000 
41S a iene a 4.0 30 120,000 20 80,000 
Wreltaser fe i: 05 12,500 25 62,500 
Wellington: 2... — "oe 60 450,000 ae 187,500 
Wentworth) o-oo 4.5 50 225,000 15 67,500 
eee le eee 9.0 10 90,000 10 90,000 


a ite eee 203.0 7,195,000 3,407,500 
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DEPARTMENT OF BACTERIOLOGY 


Services 


Four hundred and eighty-six samples of farm and school well water were 
analysed. Two hundred plant, food, milk, and miscellaneous samples were sub- 
mitted for examination. One hundred and seventy-three bovine samples of blood 
from the College herd were tested for Bang’s disease. Three hundred and thirty- 
one lactic starters were sold to dairies and cheesemakers, and 8,972 legume cultures 
were prepared and forwarded to farmers, seedsmen, and agricultural representa- 
tives. 


Pullorum Disease Control 


The numbers of fowl tested by the tube agglutination method for pullorum 
disease control totalled 162,657, of which 35,831 were turkeys. <A total of 470,700 
ml. of antigen was prepared and used for testing and distribution to other labora- 
tories. Sixty-eight fowl which gave suspicious reactions during routine testing 
were submitted for post mortem and cultural examination. Nineteen of these 
fowl were found to harbor S. pullorum. Efficiency of fumigation in various 
hatcheries in Ontario was checked by bacteriological examination of fluff samples 
and by visits to certain plants. Operators conducting the rapid test for the De- 
partment of Poultry were instructed in the technique of the test and were 
supervised from time to time in the field. 


Pullorum Antigen Studies 


Studies have been continued to develop a suitable single test pullorum antigen 
to replace the double test used during the past few years. After considerable ex- 
perimentation, an antigen has been developed and suitably tested. This antigen 
incorporates characteristics of both variant and standard strains of S. pullorum. 
The antigen was officially adopted for use throughout the Dominion, and this 
department supplied various provinces with antigen during the past year. Ex- 
amination of S. pullorum cultures from the various laboratories throughout the 
Dominion was continued, 168 cultures being serologically typed. Assistance in 
culture typing also was given to laboratories in Yugoslavia, Denmark, Sweden, 
South Africa, South America, and Great Britain. 


Non-Pullorum Reactions 


Investigations into the possibility of dietary factors influencing the pro- 
duction of non-pullorum reactions in the agglutination test for pullorum disease 
were continued. Spoiled protein supplement in the form of fish meal was fed 
to both baby chicks and adult fowl. Post mortem and cultural examinations 
were conducted at periodic intervals to determine toxic and other effects. It 
was determined that spoiled fish meal had no toxic effect, nor were there any 
intestinal disorders. The feeding of this material did not initiate the produc- 
tion of non-pullorum reactions, and it appears doubtful that the problem is 
related to the feeding of such products to fowl. It also was determined that 
feeds sprayed with a putrefactive anaerobic organism resulted in increased 
growth of chicks over controls. : 


Insect Microbiology 


Black Rot of Turnips —As the result of a request from the turnip growers, 
investigations were conducted on the importance of aphids and cabbage worms 
in disseminating the causal organism of Black Rot of turnips. After extensive 
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investigations it was determined that while a certain number of these insects 
were able to carry the causal organism, both internally and externally, they 
were unable to induce the disease in healthy turnips, after feeding on diseased 
tissues, feeding on cultures of the organisms, or after being artificially con- 
taminated with the causal organism. 


Bacterial Flora of the Hemlock Looper — In co-operation with the Forest 
Insect Laboratory, Sault Ste. Marie, where studies on certain bacteria associated 
with forest insects are being carried out, a project was conducted to determine 
the normal bacterial flora of the hemlock looper. It was found, after a study 
of all the life stages of the insect, that there was no dominant bacterial flora, 
and that many species of yeasts and bacteria were mainly soil types ingested 
with the food of the insect. 


Legume Research 


Indications that strains of root nodule bacteria may become inefficient or 
even parasitic, thus affecting legume plant growth, prompted preliminary studies 
on this aspect of legume research. Employing a new method whereby nitrogen 
fixation in legumes is measured by determining the amount of leghaemoglobin 
in nodules, it was found that efficient nodulation was more pronounced in 
certain legumes than others, and that there were indications that some strains 
of root nodule bacteria were inefficient. These studies are being continued on 
a larger scale. 


Potato Scab Research 


As part of the general project on potato scab, it was deemed essential that 
studies should be conducted on methods of differentiating between parasitic 
and saprophytic forms of Streptomyces scabies. Various biochemical and cul- 
tural tests were employed for this purpose, and, after extensive inoculations 
involving thousands of transfers, it was determined that none of the tests showed 
any value in this respect. Consequently, serological methods for differentiation 
of these two types are being investigated. To date, the results on serological 
relationships are inconclusive and the work is being continued. 


Soil Microbiology 


In co-operation with the Vineland Experimental Station, comparative 
studies on the effect of three methods of orchard management on soil micro- 
organisms has been continued. These include nitrifying capacity, evolution of 
CO,, and decomposition of cellulose. It has been determined that the effect 
of different managements has been quite pronounced on the activities of certain 
groups of micro-organisms. Sod plus mulch treatment has favoured the bio- 
logical activities and soil reaction to a much greater extent than other treatments. 


The Lees and Quastel percolation technique has been employed in studies 
of the various microfloral changes and developments in soil. By this method, 
the effects and influencing relationships of the nitrifying capacity, the manganese- 
oxidative capacity and soil reaction on the growth trends and developments of 
Azotobacter, actinomycetes, fungi, protozoa, and bacterial populations have 
been studied. 


Food Microbiology 
Turkey Steaks — In collaboration with the Department of Poultry, investi- 


gations were conducted to determine the presence of significant groups ef 
micro-organisms on turkey steaks held at freezing temperatures for varying 
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periods of time: Bacteriological analysis of frozen steaks showed considerable 
variation in numbers of bacteria in different groups of steaks stored for various 
periods of time at —10°F. However, it was determined that a holding tem- 
perature of —10°F. up to 13 months brought about a marked reduction in 
bacterial populations. Coliform bacteria were found in most steaks prepared 
from eviscerated birds, but they died out relatively quickly at —10°F. Frozen 
and fresh steaks stored under household refrigerator temperatures showed 
increasingly high bacterial counts. 


Evisceration of Broilers — Preliminary investigations were begun on a 
bacteriological comparison of wet and dry methods of evisceration of broilers. 
High counts of coliform and proteolytic bacteria obtained indicated certain 
weaknesses in both methods. Using the dry method, it was shown that cutting 
into a part of the intestine resulted in heavy contamination, while with the 
wet method, washing tanks, equipment, etc., were a problem unless large 
amounts of running water were available. 


Mayonnaise Spoilage — a problem of mayonnaise spoilage submitted by 
a Canadian food manufacturer prompted an investigation into the cause of 
the spoilage. Organisms belonging to the genus Lactobacillus were isolated 
and proved to be the cause of the spoilage. Low bacterial count ingredients 
were found to be essential in such a product where high temperature processing 
cannot be employed. Also, defects in equipment contributed to the cause of 
the spoilage. 


Publications 


1. Wright, M.L., The Effect of Form Variation of S. Pullorum Agglutination. 
Can. Jr. Pub. Health. 40:1, 31, 1949. 


2. Garrard, E. H., Examination of Suspicious Pullorum Reactors. 
Can. Poultry Review, 73:4, 31, April, 1949. 


3. Carpenter, J. A., Anderson, G. W., and Johnston, R. A. & Garrard, E. H., 
Pullorum Disease in Turkeys. Poultry Science, 28:2, 270, March, 1949. 


4. Anderson, G. W., Cunningham, J. D., and Johnston, R. A., Examination of 
Suspicious Pullorum Reactors. Can. Jr. Comp. Med. B4:94, Apr., 1949. 


5. Howitt, J. E., Sands, D. R., and Garrard, E. H,, Diseases of Vegetables. 
Bull. 386, 1949. 


6. Garrard, E. H., Microbes on the Farm. Bull. 465, 1949. 


E. H. GARRARD, 
Head of Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 
Teaching 


Courses for students in the Botany Option were redesigned to provide 
adequate training for subsequent post-graduate study in specialized fields. 
Opportunities for the Botany Option graduate as well as service to agriculture 
were taken into consideration. % 


Extension Services 


Practically all the County Fruit Growers’ meetings in regard to Orchard 
Spray Service were attended in addition to several other meetings on disease 
and weed control. The Late Blight Warning Service was organized to give 
timely advice, through press and radio, for the control of Late Blight on potatoes 
and tomatoes. Considerable time was devoted to the revision of bulletins, 
circulars, and spray and protection calendars. 


Chemical Weed Control 


Research projects in chemical weed control were interrupted in 1949 by 
the untimely death of Professor W. M. Gammon. Although certain of the 
projects initiated in the spring were discontinued, most of the field work was 
carried through to completion. 


Field results during 1949 were markedly affected by two prolonged periods 
of mid-summer drought. In a number of projects this dry weather so obscured 
the effect of the treatment that no definite conclusions could be made, and 
results reported herein must be considered in the light of these adverse conditions. 


Persistent Perennial Weeds (Project Bo 15 Weed I) — Investigations 
indicated that Leafy Spurge is difficult to eradicate with 2,4-D. There was a 
small survival of this weed on June 20, 1949, in plots which had been treated 
with 2,4-D of varied formulations and strengths on June 9-10, 1947, retreated 
on June 2, 1948, and again retreated on May 20, 1949. The ester formulations 
of 2,4-D at 1,500 and 2,000 p.p.m. were the most effective. Plots established 
in the spring of 1949 indicated that pentachlorophenol is of little value for the 
control of this weed. 


Field Bindweed is another perennial weed which has proved difficult to 
eradicate with 2,4-D. The tops of this weed are readily killed by this chemical, 
but as shown in plot tests during 1948 and 1949, regrowth from the roots can 
be expected. These particular tests were on Field Bindweed in grass sod. 


Some new chemical combinations were tested as late summer applications 
for the control of Leafy Spurge and Field Bindweed. The results will not be 
available until the summer of 1950. 


Pasture Weeds (Project Bo 16 Weed II) — Plots of Ox-eye Daisy growing 
in a pasture were treated with selective and non-selective herbicides in the spring 
of 1949. Dry mid-summer weather made the results of these tests difficult to 
interpret. Treatments with non-selective herbicides denuded the entire plots 
and these plots remained bare all summer. This left the areas subject to 
erosion and emphasized the importance of using selective herbicides on pasture 


areas. 
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Certain new chemical combinations were tested as late summer applications 
for the control of Ox-eye Daisy. The results will not be available until the 
summer of 1950. 


Woody Plants (Project Bo 17 Weed III) — Tests have shown that 2,4-D 
is an effective herbicide for the species of hawthorns growing in the Guelph 
district. 


For foliage application best results were obtained on the trees sprayed 
with 2,4-D after the leaves were fully expanded. The full effect of the 2,4-D 
may not be evident until at least one year after application. 


Preliminary investigations indicated that trunk applications of 2,4-D show 
promise of being one of the most practical means to kill hawthorns. By this 
technique concentrated 2,4-D is applied as a one-foot band around the lower 
portion of the trunk. An extensive test was laid down during 1949 to determine 
the influence of chemical, its formulation and concentration, as well as seasonal 
time of application on the effectiveness of this type of treatment. In addition 
chemical banding was tested as a fall application on 20 other species of brush 
and trees. Results from these tests will not be available until the summer of 
1950. 


The chemical treatment of hawthorn stumps to prevent regrowth is under 
investigation. Tests were laid down to determine the effect of chemical, formu- 
lation and dosage, and of seasonal time of application on this method of 
treatment. 


Lawn Weeds (Bo 18 Weed IV) — Potassium cyanate gave good promise 
for the control of Crabgrass in lawns. Although the lawn grass was severely 
burned by the dosage of chemical used, preliminary tests indicated that adequate 
control with much less grass damage may be obtained by applying lighter 
dosages. Phenylmercuric acetate gave adequate control if applied about the 
time the Crabgrass was germinating and if several treatments were made during 
the season. 


Couch Grass (Project Bo 19 Weed V) — Limited tests made with T.C.A. 
(trichloroacetate) on Couch Grass at rates of 108, 217, and 435 lb. per acre 
indicated that while there was excellent control of top growth, there was little 
injury to rhizomes. When rhizomes were removed from the heavier dosage 
plots four months after treatment, they showed nearly complete inhibition of 
above-ground shoots, but there was complete regrowth from these rhizomes 
when they were placed on chemical-free, moist filter paper. The results so far 
do not support a recommendation for the use of T.C.A. to eradicate Couch Grass. 


Scab Control in Apple Orchards (Project Bo 1 Path I) (Co-operative with 
Departments of Entomology and Horticulture, O.A.C.) 


During 1949 the spray tests in the O.A.C. orchard involved: (a) reducticn 
in the strength of Bordeaux for the delayed dormant and the prepink sprays, 
(b) the relative merits of Tag (HL 331) as a substitute for, and as a supplement 
with a microfine sulphur in the prebloom sprays, and (c) the relative merits 
of Bordeaux, mulsoid sulphur, and a ferric carbamate (Karbam Paste) as the 
last cover spray for scab control. 


Owing to the prolonged, dry summer weather, the scab incidence on check 
trees was too low for significant correlations on scab control. No fungicidal 
toxic effects were noted on any of the sprayed trees. 
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Fusarium Wilt and Late Blight of Tomato (Projects Bo 2 Path II and Bo 3 
Path III) (Co-operative with Department of Horticulture, O.A.C.) 


Continuing the investigations of 1948, a large number of tomato varieties 
selections and crosses were tested under greenhouse conditions for resistance to 
Fusarium Wilt, and numerous F, and F, hybrids for resistance to Late Blight. 
Disease resistant selections are being used in the breeding program by the 
Department of Horticulture. 


Botrytis Corm Rot of Gladiolus (Project Bo 5 Path V) 


Anatomical studies indicated that the pathogen, Botrytis Draytoni, plays 
some part in stimulating the development of periderm in diseased corms. 
Extensive, well-developed periderm was observed surrounding vascular bundles 
invaded by the pathogen. Such periderm was not observed surrounding bundles 
which were free of the pathogen. 


Anatomical Changes in the Gladiolus Corm in Relation to Maturity and 
Dormancy (Project Bo 20 Misc. I) 


Correlation studies between anatomical changes during the curing process 
and possible corm resistance to storage diseases indicated that increases in 
cuticular and periderm thickness were not significant. Variation in stomatal 
diameter was observed but no correlation with duration of storage was evident. 
Leaf abscission was initiated after 236 hours of curing but was not uniform at 
all nodes even on the same corm. Extensive tannin-like bodies accumulated in 
the corm of Picardy during early stages of curing but their significance was 
not ascertained. Preliminary investigations indicated that hormone treatment 
of corms does not influence anatomical changes during the curing process. 


Rust- and Wilt-Resistant Fibre Flax (Project Bo 6 Path V1) 


A new field area was established at O.A.C. for testing wilt resistance of 
flax varieties. ‘The inoculum was in the form of soil from the wilt area at the 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. Even during the first summer, the effect 
of the wilt organism was very marked. 


The summer of 1949 favoured a high incidence of rust and wilt among 
susceptible varieties. Several good lines of fibre flax were selected having a 
high degree of rust and wilt resistance. Pasmo, a flax disease relatively new 
to Ontario, was especially prevalent. Selection for resistance to this disease is 
in order. 


Disease Resistance in Peas and Beans (Project Bo 7 Path VII) 


A disease nursery for testing disease resistance of peas and beans was 
established, and evidence obtained during 1949 suggested the presence of a 
bean virus, new to Ontario. 


Isolates of Ascochyta pisi, the cause of Leaf and Pod Spot of peas, were 
tested under greenhouse conditions for pathogenicity on several varieties of 
the common pea and on Hairy Vetch. The results indicated the presence of 
physiologic races. 


On the basis of inoculated, detached pods, preliminary investigations indi- 
cated that the pea varieties Arthur, Famous, Prussian Blue, and O.A.C. No. 181 
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are resistant to Bacterial Blight, and that Freezer, Perfection Type J, and 
Valley are susceptible. Eighty-three other varieties tested expressed an inter- 
mediate reaction. 


Factors Influencing Seed Yield of Hairy Vetch (Project Bo 10 L.R.C. I) 
(Legume Research Committee) 


The boron requirements of Hairy Vetch were investigated under greenhouse 
conditions. Boron deficiency inhibited apical vegetative growth and markedly 
reduced or else entirely prevented flower production. 


Pollination techniques in relation to seed yield of Hairy Vetch were investi- 
gated. Some seed developed after self-pollination but a much higher seed yield 
was obtained when cross-pollination was employed, either by hand manipulation 
or by bees. 


Identification of Streptomyces scabies in Potato Tuber Tissue 
(Project Bo 9 P.S.R. I) (Potato Scab Research Committee) 


A method to positively identify the scab organism in tuber tissue is basic 
to many aspects of the research program. 


A new staining technique was developed which will distinctly stain the 
organism, and cultural preparations were stained for reference in identification 
of the organism in the potato tuber. Scab lesions, varying in size from minute 
to well-developed, were sectioned and stained. In material examined to date 
the organism has been found only within the outer two or three layers of 
disintegrating cork cells. In no case was the organism found associated with 
living tuber tissue, and for this reason actual parasitism is still open to question. 


The Botanical Herbarium 


The reorganization of the herbarium has been completed and conforms to 
the arrangement commonly used in other herbaria, namely, the Dalla-Torre and 
Harms system. During 1949, plant collections were added from the West 
Indies, Yukon Territory, Niagara Glen, and Ottawa vicinity. 


J. D. MacLACHLAN, 
Head of Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


The teaching program of the Department has been expanded during the 
past year by the following additions: a course in Organic Chemistry for the 
second year of the Degree Course at Macdonald Institute; a general chemistry 
course for the first year of the new five-year course at Ontario Veterinary 
College; a course in Biochemical Preparations for graduate students. Four 
post-graduate students are at present working in the Department towards an 
M.S.A. in Agricultural Chemistry. 


Mineral Content of Alsike Clover (Legume Research Committee) 


During the summer of 1949, material was collected at the Brampton Seed 
Farm, but owing to the extremely dry weather and consequent lack of growth 
these samples were not analysed. Analyses of the material collected during the 
summer of 1948 were continued. Boron and zinc determinations have been 
carried out. From the results obtained it would not appear that plants from 
the poor area for seed setting are deficient in either boron or zinc. 


Analyses Requested by the Legume Research Committee 


One hundred and eighty samples of alsike were analysed for residual DDT. 
The results showed that considerable DDT residue persisted up to the time of 
cutting. 


Forty samples of vetch were analysed for boron. 


Potato Scab Research Committee 


Work was continued on the search for an inhibitor of potato scab from 
decomposing soybean. The extracts prepared were tested against known patho- 
genic strains of the scab organism. From this work it would appear that no 
water soluble chemical factor which will inhibit the growth of actinomycetes 
scabies is formed during the rotting of soybean hay or soybean roots or during 
the sprouting of soybeans or is excreted from the roots during growth. 


Radioactive Tracer Research 


Phosphorus Turnover Studies with Tomato Plants — Tomato plants were 
grown in sand culture in the greenhouse. At an early stage of growth, phos- 
phorus was omitted from the nutrient solution used on some of the plants. 
The plants were treated with radioactive phosphorus at three development 
stages. Plants were cut at 1, 3, 6, 24, and 48 hours after exposure to the radio- 
active material. Methods were adapted for determining triosephosphate, hexose- 
phosphate and hexosemonophosphate, phosphopyruvic acid from the total tri- 
chloracetic acid extractable phosphate. 


While the results are of a preliminary nature, they indicate that in young, 
phosphorus-starved plants, approximately 45 per cent of the absorbed phos- 
phorus was still in the extractable form after one hour, while with non-starved 
plants, 80 per cent of the phosphorus taken up was still extractable in the 
same time. 


Uptake of Phosphorus from Haldimand Clay by Wheat Plants — Radio- 
active phosphorus in monocalcium phosphate and in a hydroxyapatite were 
applied to a heavy clay soil and the uptake by wheat plants grown In the green- 
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house was studied. The results confirm previous findings that monocalcium 
phosphate is more readily available to wheat plants than is the hydroxyapatite. 
Mobilization of the plant phosphate into the head as the plant matures was 
also traced. 


Spectrographic Analysis 


Methods are being developed for the determination of minor elements in 
plant material. At present the Department is in a position to make quantitative 
determinations on the cobalt, copper, and molybdenum content of plant ash. 
Methods for other minor elements of biological interest are being investigated. 


Analytical Methods 


The work on the brucine method for the determination of nitrate in meat 
and soil extracts has been completed and will be published this summer. Two 
methods are under development for the determination of boron — namely, a 
modified quinalizarin method and a benzoin fluorescence method. 


Further work has been done on the quantitative estimation of plant sterols, 
and the efficiency of various solvents for the extraction of the lipid fraction of 
plant material is being studied. 


In the determination of lignin in green plant tissue, a method has been 
developed for the continuous extraction of hydrolysis products which are 
thought to interfere with the estimation of the lignin. 


DDT Content of Milk as a Result of Cow and Barn Spraying 


Evidence from the United States indicated that undesirable amounts of 
DDT were present in milk when this insecticide was used to control the flies 
in a dairy herd. To secure additional information on the amount of residue 
present in milk, the College dairy herd was used. 


A water suspension of a 50 per cent wettable DDT powder was used for 
spraying the cattle and the barn, both being sprayed on the same day at each 
spraying time. Intervals between sprayings were governed by the recurrence 
of an abundance of horn flies. Milk samples were taken on the day previous 
to spraying, and on the first, second, and third days after spraying and there- 
after at weekly intervals. The DDT in the fat-freed extracts of these samples 
was determined by the methods of Schechter et al. The analytical data showed 
a very marked increase in the DDT content of the milk 24 hours after spraying, 
the DDT content in one case rising as high as 1.6 p.p.m. An appreciable drop 
occurred during the succeeding 48 hours, but one month after spraying the milk 
still contained about 0.5 p.p.m. of DDT. The results indicate that where both 
cattle and barns are sprayed, appreciable amounts of DDT may occur in the 
milk for quite some time after spraying. 


A parallel study to the above was made on a dairy herd close to the College 
using methoxychlor. The results of this study were not conclusive, but indicate 
that at comparable times there was much less residual methoxychlor than DDT 
present in milk. This investigation and the one reported immediately following 
were undertaken at the request of the Department of Entomology. 
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Parathion Residues in Turnips 


A series of quantitative determinations of parathion residues in turnips 
and in soil was carried out on samples taken from the Department of Ento- 
mology turnip plots. The residues on peel from plots which had received four 
weekly applications of parathion were quite low (0.2 p.p.m.) whereas following 
abnormally heavy applications the residues were considerably higher (1.2 p.p.m.). 
In no case was any parathion found in the pulp, thus indicating no translocation 
of parathion to this part of the plant. Residues present in the soil following 
heavy applications were negligible (0.02 p.p.m.). 


Starch Analyses 


At the request of the Department of Soils, starch analyses were carried out 
on 75 samples of ground corn., A preliminary study of the calcium chloride 
polarimetric method showed that it could be used satisfactorily for this type 
of material provided that soluble carbohydrates were removed first, and that 
the usual concentration of material was halved in order to facilitate filtering. 
The starch values obtained are to be used in assessing the value of Ontario 
hybrid corn as a source for the industrial production of starch. 


Dairy Chemistry Service 


The dairy chemist in co-operation with the Department of Dairying carried 
out 76 individual analyses on samples submitted by the dairy industry. Analyses 
were performed on margarene and whipping cream substitutes at the request 
of the Dairy Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture. 


General Laboratory Service 


Sixty-six special investigations were made to answer inquiries accompanying 
samples submitted. There is a great variety of material submitted for analysis, 
e.g. water samples, suspected contamination of feeds, animal organs from post 
mortem examination, maple syrup, etc. Each type of sample involves special 
analytical methods, and hence a great amount of time has to be spent on these 
requests. 


The services of a member of the Department were supplied again this year 
to serve as an independent referee on the methods used by the Canada and 
Dominion Sugar Company in the test for the sugar content of sugar beets as 
they enter the refinery. 


R. S. BROWN, 
Head of Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DAIRYING 


In addition to the usual instruction given to regular students the following 
short courses were held: 


Short Courses No. Students 
Ice Cream Manufacture, April 4-8th, 1949 21 
Ice Cream Manufacture, April 11-15th, 1949 _. 13 
Dairy Herd Supervisors, April 25-29th, 1949 __.__. 13 
Dairy Herd Supervisors, May 23-27th, 1949 ______.____ 10 
Dairy Herd Supervisors, Aug. 22-26th, 1949 _______. a 
Dairy Herd Supervisors, Nov. 21-25th, 1949... 7 
Dairy School’ fan? 2 Marche oth 10S eee 50 
Total 116 


In connection with the 1950 Dairy School Three-Months Course — 47 Dairy 
Diplomas were awarded. G. H. Emerson, Stratford, Ontario obtained high 
proficiency honours. 


We are greatly indebted to the Dairy Branch and to the Milk Control 
Board, Department of Agriculture, for their co-operation in making available 
to us the following three staff members during the Dairy School period: 


J. C. Palmer, B.S.A. — Butter Instructor 
Ross Arnott, B.S.A. — Market Milk Instructor 
C. W. Hamilton — Cheese Instructor. 


Commercial 

Totakimilk purchased. durmecthé year 2p eee eeuees ie bed 755,162 Ibs. 

Milk (pasteurized) sold to College Institutions 467,399 

Millkeresoid (raw) west ee ee paleo oh, MEE eet 162,681 

Milk manufactured into dairy products ===") 91,143 

Milk separated —__... Ae ORME PTCORLIIS De NARS) Bike =P > | es SES! 28,227 749,450 Ibs. 
Pounds. milk carried sover ces ee ee ee 1,839 lbs. 
Pounds «milk ishrinkave 9255 ee ee 3,873 Ibs. 


7555.62.08. 


Dairy products manufactured: Cheddar cheese — 7,116 lbs.; Soft and 
semi-hard cheese — 633 lbs.; Whey butter — 227 lbs.; Ice Cream — 912 gals.; 


Total pounds butter made from cream supplied by Guelph Creamery Company 
— 22,466 pounds. 


Totalésales reventie 2.522%, 2 eee ae $31,191 -25 
Total’ cost milk purciaced =... eee 26,913.94 


Increase“ or decrease: 22.02 ee ee © 40277381 
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Export Cheese Quality 


A study on Canadian export cheese to determine the relationship between 
grade quality and pH value has been undertaken. H values obtained on 187 
samples at time of grading ranged from 4.80 to 5.25 in a normal type of distribu- 
tion with H 5.00 to 5.05 being the modal class. 


Cheese of second grade occurred more frequently above the mode than 
below, while the opposite was true of cheese scoring 93 to 94 points. With one 
exception all the second grade cheese officially criticized as being “not clean” 
or “unclean” in flavour was in the upper pH category. 


New Design of Cheese Vat 


A modification of the standard cheese vat has been proposed and _blue- 
printed. The new vat is designed to facilitate greatly the drainage of whey 
and the handling of curd in the process of manufacture. 


Extraneous Matter Content of Cheddar Cheese. 


This service was extended during the year to all factories in Central and 
Western Ontario. A total of 2,928 samples was tested during May to October 
with an additional series of 401 samples in a province-wide survey taken in 
September. The results for the year show a considerable improvement over 
those of previous seasons. However, approximately 24 per cent of the samples 
was classed as unsatisfactory. 


Packaging Natural Cheddar Cheese 


Considerable experience has been gained in the use of a commercial laminated 
film (Parakete) for use in the protection of square rindless cheese. Satisfactory 
results have so far attended the use of this film on 10, 20 and 40-pound cheese 
of the Cheddar and Colby varieties. 


A two-level constant temperature apparatus has been developed for study- 
ing some of the factors which are thought to be involved in the evolution of 
carbon-dioxide from cheese. The cheese-holding chambers are of such a nature 
that the cheese will be held under conditions simulating curing room temperatures. 


A Suggested Method for Measuring Milk Quality 


Studies on the reducing capacity of milk including titration with ceric 
sulphate have resulted in the development of a new method which promises 
to be applicable to determining milk quality — mastitic infection, heat stability 
of casein, etc. Further work will be required to develop standards for normal 
milk. It is expected that this method will afford a simple and rapid procedure 


for use in field work and for inspection of milk on the receiving platform of 
milk plants. 


Veast and Mould in Butter 


During the year 2,556 samples of creamery butter have been analysed for 
yeast and mould content. Seventy-five creameries participated in the service 
during the year. Of the total number, 666 samples were submitted by Dairy 
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Branch Field Instructors in connection with quality control problems. Assist- 
ance was given in the diagnosis and elimination of one outbreak of surface taint 
and one of discolouration in creamery butter — both of bacterial origin. 


Fat determinations were made on 164 samples of whole milk and cream for 
farmers and dairy plants. 


Storage Quality of Butter 


Studies on the keeping properties of butter have been continued with 
special reference to the effect of churning acidity and pH of butter serum. A 
total of 194 determinations was made on 7-lb. butter solids manufactured by 
46 Ontario Creameries; the butter was stored for a period of ten months at 
zero degrees F. The results for the year show a marked improvement in uniformity 
of acidity churning standards over those of previous seasons which, in turn, 
have reacted in favour of better keeping quality. The pH range for all samples 
averaged 6.70 to 7.03 which closely approximates the accepted standard for 
ideal storage. However, during the month of July abnormal pH values were 
observed indicating over-neutralization of churning cream caused, no doubt, 
by excessive initial acidity at this season. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Special Articles 


1. Character of Ontario Butter Based Upon Analysis of Samples Submitted 
Over the Past Four Years — F. W. Hamilton, A. G. Leggatt, and W. H. 
Sproule; Can. Dairy & Ice Cream Journal, Dec. 1949. 


2. Some Recent Developments in Packaging Natural Cheddar Cheese — O. R. 
Irvine & W. H. Sproule, Nov. 24, 1949 (unpublished). 


3. Engineering in the Dairy Industry — A. M. Pearson, Can. Dairy & Ice 
Cream Journal, March, 1950. 


4. Measurement of Milk Quality — A. G. Leggatt, Can. Dairy & Ice Cream 
Journal, March, 1950. 


5. Cheddar Cheese Storage Plants — O. R. Irvine, Can. Dairy & Ice Cream 
Journal, March, 1950. 


6. Bacterial Discolouration of Butter — A. G. Leggatt, Can. Dairy & Ice 
Cream Journal, July, 1949. 


7. Merchandising of Cheese and Butter — W. H. Sproule, Jan. 12, 1950. 
(unpublished). 
Agricultural Press Articles (Prepared for Dept. of Public Relations) 


1. Milk is Still the Cheapest Food — W. H. Sproule, Feb. 4, 1950. 
2. Sanitary Production of Churning Cream — F. W. Hamilton, Feb. 10, 1950. 


W. H. SPROULE, 
Head of Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


During the year the teaching load was increased by courses taught to the 
second year of the four-year course in Home Economics at Macdonald Institute. 
Also, five courses in English were taught to students in the first year of the new 
course at the Ontario Veterinary College. 


Members of the Department were called upon to act as adjudicators in 
extramural public speaking and drama contests. Articles having to do with the 
subject matter of English were prepared from time to time for the Farm Press, 
Translation on work in French, German, Spanish, and Portuguese continues to 
be required by other departments, and members of the staff gave a good deal of 
time in private class instruction in English for foreign students in attendance at 
the College. The annual report of the College was edited by members of this 
department. ) 


Extracurricular activities having to do with the work of the Department of 
English have reached a very high standard of interest and performance. A very 
large number of students participated in the debates carried on by the Students’ 
Parliament, and this year the Inter-University Debating Team which was coached 
by a member of the Department reached the Dominion Finals, the second time 
in three years. In Dramatics, two plays, “My Sister Eileen” and “Old English”, 
were successfully presented. In the field of Music, the Choral Society and the 
College Band both put on two very acceptable concerts. In addition, the former 
participated in a sdngerfest held at McMaster University. Large audiences 
have enjoyed the Sunday Nine O’clock. In the English Division of the College 
Royal there were over two hundred entrants in the fields of Journalism, Music, 
and Radio Speaking. 


The Head of the Department has carried on, for some three years, research 
into the Contribution of the Pennsylvania Germans to the Agricultural Life of 
Ontario. The contribution which these people made has never been appraised, 
although the findings so far show that they were the original farmers and gave 
the pattern to Agriculture in the Province, and practised conservation methods 
throughout the years. Historical data is difficult to obtain because it is only 
available in records found in family genealogies and in references found in the 
libraries of Pennsylvania. For these reasons progress is necessarily slow, but 
considerable progress has been made. 


G. E. REAMAN, 
Head of Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENTOMOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY 


Orchard Insecticide Tests 


A comparison was made between dinitro-sec-butyl-phenol at 2 quarts to 
100 gallons of water (DN-289), a paraffinic base oil (‘“Superior” type) at 2 
per cent and a 200 viscosity oil (Ontario spray calendar specifications) at 2 per 
cent and 3 per cent against the European red mite. The dinitro material was 
applied at the dormant stage. All oil sprays were applied in combination 
with 7-74-10-100 Bordeaux at the time of the delayed dormant spray. All 
blocks received as well the regular sulphur-DDT-lead arsenate spray schedule. 
The infestation records were taken on McIntosh. 


Counts on live mites and eggs were taken at 10 day intervals throughout 
the season. The delayed dormant oil sprays did not give protection throughout 
the season as was the case in 1948. The peak of infestation was delayed in 
the oil treated blocks and was delayed to a less marked degree in the DN-289 
block compared to the check. Comparing the oil sprays, the 200 viscosity oil 
at both 2 per cent and 3 per cent gave longer protection than the “Superior” 
type. It should be remembered, however, that the blocks were not randomized. 


An interesting observation can be made from a study of the mite counts. 
The check reached a peak of 48 mites per leaf on June 29 with the population 
dropping sharply after this. On July 25, when the DN-289 block and the 
“Superior” oil block had reached their peak, the check showed 16.8 mites per 
leaf. By the time the blocks sprayed with the 200 viscosity oil were at their 
peak (Aug. 8), the check dropped to 3.6 per leaf and it continued to drop for 
the rest of the season. The materials delayed the build-up of mites but did 
not prevent it. 


Turnip Insects 


Turnip Aphid — This was the dominant turnip pest of the ’49 season and 
the major factor in causing a 61 per cent crop reduction in Western Ontario. 
Since former insecticidal recommendations were not effective in handling this 
aphid, some tentative plot and field tests using parathion were conducted to 
meet this emergency. The results were encouraging, and several farmers suc- 
cessfully tried out our preliminary recommendations — 1 Ib., 15 per cent 
wettable parathion powder applied as a spray involving 50-100 gallons of water 
per acre, repeating if necessary. 


Parathion Residues — The Department of Chemistry conducted chemical 
tests for the parathion residues in the plants and soils of our plots. It was 
found that these were very slight. 


Root Maggots — 
% Infested Turnips No.Farms Ontario Farms 


Year O.A.C. plots, Untreated Sampled % Roots Infested 
LOAS es. oben oo ine 60 OZ 26 
hE As Omens eno vsearene va ates ae 5.6 16 5.6 


As the above table indicates, the root maggot population was very light during 
1949 in most Ontario areas, although this pest was still a major consideration 
in the Maritimes in 1949, 


Insecticides — Lindane was tested on O.A.C. plots (root maggot population 
on the College farm was low), but the lindane did not effectively reduce the 
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maggot. Furthermore, it caused some tainting of the root, according 


to taste 
tests conducted by the Department of Horticulture. 


Parathion was tested on O.A.C. plots and used also on various farms for 
aphid control. In no case did parathion, at least at the dosages tested (1 lb. 
of 15 per cent wettable powder in 50-100 gallons of water per acre and up to 
3 treatments) control root maggots. 


___ Biological Studies — The life history and the habits of the adult flies were 
given particular attention in field studies. Co-operation with the Dominion 
Parasite Laboratory, Belleville, was continued. 


Carrot Rust Fly 


This department co-operates with the Dominion Division of Entomology 
on the study of this insect in the Holland Marsh. Some insecticidal treatments 
have showed some promise. Biological studies on this insect must be continued 
and expanded in the hope of finding ultimate cultural or insecticidal control. 
Work is being continued by the Dominion Division of Entomology on biological 
control. The Department of Horticulture co-operated in studying taint from 
insecticides. 


Legume Seed Investigations (Legume Research Committec ) 


Insecticide treatments and observations on the insect fauna in alsike fields 
were conducted at Cayuga and at the Brampton Seed Farm. Similar studies 
on red clover insects were made at Cayuga later in the season. 


The European Clover-seed Weevil (Tychius picirostris) is undoubtedly the 
most important insect involved in the reduction of alsike seed yields in these 
areas. Other insects present in large numbers include two varieties of spittle 
bugs. 


In 1948, field tests indicated that DDT was the most suitable insecticide 
to apply to forage crops for seed production purposes. In the 1949 season, 
DDT was the only insecticide under test. The number of applications and the 
time of application were varied. The amount per acre used in all cases was 
2 Ibs. of the 50 per cent wettable powder (1 lb. actual DDT). Sprays only 
were applied, and all applications were made with a tractor-drawn power sprayer 
equipped with a 15-foot boom of adjustable height. 


While the 1949 seed yields were extremely poor, largely on account of 
protracted drought, the treated areas all showed percentage increases of con- 
siderable magnitude (53 to 155 per cent), though the practical value of these 
increases was negligible. In other words, insecticide application in 1949 simply 
would not have paid. 


It is now seen that two applications of DDT (bud and full bloom) have 
no advantage over one application and that the latter should be applied as the 
alsike is beginning to flower and not later. 


The studies made in 1949 show that the reduction of insects on DDT-treated 
plots is temporary only and numbers rapidly build up again to equal those on 
untreated plots. The Department of Chemistry co-operated in determining 
DDT residues on alsike. At the DDT concentrations used there was a decided 
residue (12 to 24 p.p.m.) on the alsike at cutting time. The active repelling 
and killing of insects appear to be limited to a ten-day period following the 
application of the insecticide. 
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No recommendations can yet be made for treating red clover for increased 
seed yield. Tychius griseus, another weevil, seems to be an important factor 
in this connection. 


Concurrently, work has been done on the effect of certain insecticides on 
the honeybee because of its importance as a pollinator. Primarily it was 
desirable to know to what extent DDT repelled and killed bees visiting sprayed 
legumes. Field trials with a 50 per cent DDT wettable powder spray showed 
that at the rate of 1 lb. actual DDT per acre it had some slight transient 
repellency. It had not the repellency in these trials that has been reported 
elsewhere (U.S.A.) for DDT dusts. The spray appeared to cause no bee 
mortality. These findings must, as yet, be regarded as tentative. 


In the course of this field work the use of a fluorescent material for marking 
bees was studied and found to be very promising (Can. Ent. 81:173). 


In addition some associated laboratory investigations have been started; 
in particular, a study of the effect of some insecticides on the bee when taken 


orally has shown promise. 


Army Worm 


In certain parts of the Province rather serious local outbreaks of army 
worm occurred. These were dealt with by visits of members of the staff with 
field demonstrations on control. When the first outbreak was reported a large 
part of Western Ontario was scouted to determine the extent of the infestation. 
Since the insect did not occur in outbreak form in a large area of the Province 
it is suggestive that the extreme hot, dry weather of early summer may have 
prevented a province-wide outbreak. 


European Earwig 


The general nature of this problem has been outlined in previous annual 
reports. Preliminary cage experiments with insecticides were continued. Ten 
per cent Chlordane gave an unsatisfactory kill, but showed some repellent effect, 
as the earwigs noticeably avoided the traps containing this insecticide. 


Ten per cent DDT dust gave results that justify further tests. Five per 
cent dieldrin (497) spray and 5 per cent Chlordane in the relatively few tests 
made gave results that justify further study. 


At this stage of the investigations it appears that fundamental study of 
the biology of the insect is a necessary preliminary to obtaining practical 
economic control. This study was begun with study of overwintering habits 
in the infested area. 


Warble Flies 


This department was active in the direction of the control studies carried 
on under the Ontario Warble Fly Committee program. In 1947 it was found 
that results in control by power spraying were so poor that it was decided to 
carry on a supervised power spraying program in Goderich Township, Huron 
County. A member of the staff of the Live Stock Branch was placed with the 
sprayer to see that cattle were as thoroughly treated as possible. Grubs from 
whole herds were removed and the mortality checked, not only in Goderich 
Township but in unsupervised treated areas. 
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The following table indicates the results. 
townships other than Goderich which gave 


It should be noted that the two 
good results were known to be 


particularly well treated. 


Number of Number 

Township Animals ofGrubs Kill 

1947 
Goderich _______ 171 (after first spray) 1,088 14.7% 
Goderich’ 7)..! \ 79 (after second spray) 386 37.1% 

1948 

Supervised 
Goreme lie mu. 643 2,368 81.1% 
Unsupervised 

7 eS 101 442, 56.8% 
ee ets 146 1,030 38.8% 
GC gti Vi jants ot 70 492 85.2% 
PE CURA UE nn Se) 93 721 55.7% 
Ee eee cae 45 303 57.1% 
ig ee 71 652 51.7% 
Pi cre oee tebe 111 437 36.8% 
jo i AS ae 135 700 = 50.6% 
| eae La AL 52 130) 52h, 
fas ea J 44 * 306 84.9% 


Since it is known from work in Western Canada and the Western United 
States that kills of over 80 per cent are necessary for commercial control, it 
is obvious that satisfactory results were not being secured in many cases. Over 
11,000 grubs were removed and checked; of these, practically all were the 
European Ox Warble Fly, Hypoderma bovis. 


The results proved that control of warble fly grubs in Ontario by power 
spraying as well as hand treatment is practicable. It was shown, however, that 
such spraying must be properly done to secure satisfactory results, and that 
large sums of money have been wasted by inefficient spraying. 


The results provided the basis for the recommendations of the Ontario 
Warble Fly Committee with respect to the revision of the Ontario Warble Fly 
Act and the Regulations thereunder. 


Since the work of previous years had established the practicability of 
community control programs for warble flies, and since many townships were 
under the revised Control Act, the chief investigation work in 1949 had to do 
with population studies. It was found that the average population of grubs 
in immature animals had been reduced in Goderich Township, which had been 
under fairly complete treatment for two years, to less than half the average 
population for herds in untreated areas. 

In co-operation with the Live Stock Branch, schools for inspectors under 
the Act were conducted at convenient points. 


Horn Fly Control | 


Tests on dairy herds for horn fly control were carried out with DDT and 
Methoxychlor. Spraying was done at monthly intervals at 250 lbs. pressure. 


“ 
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The Department of Chemistry co-operated in determining residues in the milk. 
As in previous trials, good control with DDT was secured, but residues in milk 
were such that we must recommend that DDT shall not be used on cattle for 
horn fly control. 


Methoxychlor gave good results in control, and residues were so low that 
this insecticide is being recommended in 1950. 


House Flies in Stables 


Despite the varying reports with regard to failure of DDT to give control 
of flies in stables in 1949, good control with this insecticide was secured in the 
College dairy barn. Good control was also secured with Methoxychlor in 
another test. Where Methoxychlor is being used for horn fly control on cattle 
it may also be used for treatment of the stable for house fly control. 


Spray Service 


The spray service program for Ontario (outskle the Niagara Peninsula) 
was carried out this year as previously. This program is produced and carried 
out as a co-operative effort between this department and other provincial and 
federal agencies. 


Other Extension Work 


Much of the time of the staff has been occupied by visits to meetings of 
producer groups and to centres of insect infestation. 


A. W. BAKER, 
Head of Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FIELD HUSBANDRY 


Plant Introduction 


The following improved varieties of crops were introduced from different 
experimental stations in the world during the year and are now being tested under 
Ontario conditions: 


Tg: che PETE GRRE To Oe) eM me Seen ce 168 

Caries cuties. pve beens to! in et 158 

ERTS EL NT enh eed dias Ere Fgh 53 

AGT arch apoio AY 0s On ARSON ST CP a 52 

aC exe me eile AED Paige a PE es ihe ted 143 (Winter & spring) 

VATS vert Bee ei phe seth ays Ties lpiok te 27 (Winter & spring) 

BVer ES Seen iw 7h BI Ns cue Maar 22 (to find variety with 
greatest fall growth) 

1 Balt fot ad Soe at RT On PE ha Seer 2 

MONG RT ita aaa A) eas at theo Re ht 14 

Cchennar eis Ray Mey al on Villy abd ayia ig 47 (oil & drug, etc., 
special crops) 

Pla) Or eee ey pris de OTP 9 

Mi eter te Peer tee ne eae 14 

ED AUS eri ee i a eI Aa 11 

Honey or Bee pasture plants 10 

icra 316) Lol eee a nee oe ta Un aca 14 

i bre ale elit al tol doi tela el 744 


The importance of introduction work at the Provincial Experimental Station 
is very clear from the following facts: 


(i) The majority of the improved varieties now being grown on the farms of 
Ontario are imports; i.e., potatoes, corn, roots, many of the grains, soybeans, 
etc. 


(ii) They are a source of breeding material for developing disease-resistant 
varieties adapted to Ontario conditions. 


(iii) Owing to the co-operation which exists between most of the experimental 
stations of the world, there is free exchange of varieties which may have 
cost many thousands of dollars to develop. Thus, it is a most economical 
way to secure improved crop plants for Ontario farms. 


Cereal Crop Improvement 
Barley 


Testing of named barley varieties was continued during the year. These 
varieties included those in commercial production in Canada as well as new 
varieties released by experiment stations in Canada and the northern part of the 
United States. Tests also were carried out at Guelph and at five other locations 
on 18 promising strains of hybrid origin produced by this department, the Central 
Experimental Farm, and Macdonald College. These strains were evaluated on 
the basis of yielding ability, strength of straw, maturity, grain quality, and 
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malting quality. Three of the tests were so poor as to be of little value because 
of the very unfavourable season in 1949. The other three were satisfactory. 


Hybridization of varieties and strains was continued with the object of 
combining favourable agronomic characters with disease resistance. This hybrid- 
ization program gives rise to a great number of strains of barley which have to 
be evaluated for agronomic characters and resistance to the various diseases 
which attack barley. Over 1,200 strains were grown in the experimental plots, 
while several thousand second and third generation plants were grown in the 
greenhouse and inoculated with powdery mildew. The use of the greenhouse 
enabled the detection of susceptible plants which can be discarded in the seedling 
stage, thus saving much time and space in the field the following year. 


A crossing program in winter barley was undertaken in an attempt to add 
greater winter hardiness to the variety Wong. The Department also co-operated 
with the U.S. Department of Agriculture in the testing of a large number of 
winter barley strains to determine better sources of winter hardiness that can be 
used in a hybridization program. 


Investigations were carried out to establish the protein content of varieties 
to be used in a study of protein inheritance in barley. Studies also were made of 
the variation in per cent protein in different spikes of the same variety and in 
different parts of the same spike. A study also was made of the effect of com- 
mercial application rates of 2,4-D on grain protein and certain malt properties. 


Experiments were conducted to determine the effects of different seeding 
rates on yield, protein content, and malting quality. Such experiments have been 
conducted in the past, but information on the effect of seeding rates was needed 
on the newer varieties. 


Investigations were carried out to determine the effect of powdery mildew 
on barley when infection occurred at different times during the growing season. 
Mildew has been the most serious disease of barley in this area for over ten years, 
and this investigation showed that yield reductions of 40 per cent could occur in 
O.A.C, No. 21 and Montcalm barleys when infection occurred in the early stages 
of plant development. An intensive breeding program for mildew resistance has 
been carried out since 1941, and a number of promising strains are now in final 
tests in several locations in Ontario in order to determine the best strain or strains 
to release to growers. Unfortunately, the abnormal growing season of 1949 did 
not give much information on the relative value of these strains. 


Oats 


Commercial varieties and strains from oat-breeding stations were tested in 
the experimental plots during the growing season of 1949. The most promising 
strains from the Ontario Agricultural College, the Central Experimental Farm 
and Macdonald College also were tested in five other locations to determine their 
value in different areas of Ontario. 


Hybridization work and the testing of hybrid strains continued during the 
year. This work has been increased in view of the change in the races of crown 
rust during the last few years. The only varieties of oats grown in Ontario 
which are resistant to these new races of crown rust are Beacon, Garry, Vicland, 
and others of similar parentage which are susceptible to the equally serious 
disease, Helminthosporium blight. Strains of oats have been discovered which 
are resistant to these new races of rust and crosses have been made between these 
Strains and varieties which are adapted to Ontario. 
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Winter Wheat 


The breeding work with winter wheat has increased with 12 new crosses 
made during the year. New varieties added to the Regional Test include Vigo 
from Indiana, Blackhawk from Wisconsin, and Butler from Ohio. All are red 
wheats. Sixty rust-resistant varieties of wheat were received during the year 
from Kenya Colony, East Africa. 


A new semimicro method of protein analysis has been developed. By this 
method very small samples of wheat, flour, or cther materials may be analysed 
for protein content. It requires much less space than the ordinary method and 
is more rapid and less costly. The accuracy of the two methods is similar. 


The summer of 1949 at Guelph was extremely dry. Nevertheless, plants 
which received almost no rainfall from Easter to harvest yielded from 35 to 40 
bushels of wheat per acre. This prompted a study of the root system of wheat. 
A trench was dug alongside the mature plants and the soil was carefully washed 
away, revealing that the roots had penetrated the soil to a depth of 57 inches. 


The quality of winter wheat is greatly affected by soil and climatic con- 
ditions. Adverse conditions may almost render the crop unfit for sale as a cash 
crop. A study of the effect of soil on climate was begun by a graduate student in 
1949. Plots of wheat have been sown on three different soil types, and an intensive 
study will be made of the soil type, soil fertility, soil moisture, and climatic 
conditions. The plants will be analysed chemically at different stages of growth. 


Forage Crop Improvement 


Selection and Breeding—Breeding work is being carried on by the Forage Section 
of the Department on several species of forage crops. Nurseries of orchard grass, 
brome grass, timothy, meadow fescue, perennial rye grass, red fescue, red clover, 
ladino clover, and alsike clover are, at present, established for selection and 
breeding work. Polycross studies in alsike clover are under way. 


Seed Production—The production of Foundation Seed of several varieties of 
forage crops is carried out at our Brampton Seed Farm. At present, 90 acres of 
Foundation Seed is being grown. The varieties at present in the rotation at this 
farm are Redon red clover, Alon alsike, Mefon meadow fescue, Medon timothy, 
Peron perennial rye grass, and Oron orchard grass. 


During the past few years there has been an increasing demand for 
Foundation Seed of forage crops. In 1949, over 3,200 pounds of Foundation Seed 
was distributed to 35 growers in several different counties. A greater demand 
is expected in 1950. 


Hay and Pasture Studies—Hay and pasture investigational work is continuing 
as in the past. Various combinations of grasses and legumes are under test to 
study their productivity at various times of the growing season, their total 
production, and their nutritive value. Rather extensive hay and pasture tests 
were seeded this year, but excessively dry weather caused their abandonment. 


U.S.D.A. Hybrid Alfalfa—This test was designed to check the yielding ability 
of our old open-pollinated varieties against new synthetic and hybrid ue 
Both hay and seed yields are taken into consideration in this work. The shi re 
at present, look quite promising. Several new synthetics appear particularly 
good. 
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Seed Setting Studies—This year, as in the past, the Department has co-operated 
with other departments and the Legume Research Committee on seed setting in 
forage crops. Yields on over 800 plots were harvested and computed. 


Surveys were made of seed setting in different areas. Studies on burning 
old grass stands were carried out and its effect on seed yield measured. The 
effect of defoliates on seed setting in red clover and alfalfa was studied, and 
investigations re field plot technique were carried out. 


Tests with Field Corn and Soybeans 


Corn—For a number of years past the Department has co-operated in conducting 
license tests of the new hybrids which various companies wish to have licensed 
for sale in Canada. These are tested at Guelph and at Brantford in comparison 
with proven hybrids of similar maturity groups. 


During the summer of 1949, 20 lots were planted in quadruplicate plots at 
Brantford. This was a grain corn test only. Several lots were sufficiently out- 
standing to be recommended for a license. At Guelph, 36 lots were tested for 
grain corn production and 19 lots for fodder production. 


On the whole the growing season was quite favourable for the production of 
corn and somewhat better than average yields of both grain and fodder were 
secured. As occurred in the Brantford tests several lots showed more than average 
promise and will be tested further in 1950. 


Soybeans—The Department co-operated with the U.S.D.A. in its regional test 
program with new soybean varieties. The complete Group O (Very Early) and 
Group I (Medium Early) tests were planted at Guelph, and records kept of their 
relative performance. These tests include some promising new varieties which 
may, in a few years, be available to Ontario growers. In addition tests were 
planted in various soil-climatic zones using the varieties thought to be most 
promising for each zone. 


Breeding was continued with the Mandarin variety and a special Foundation 
block established of the recently Registered early variety Flambeau. The 
Department has been assigned the responsibility of maintaining Foundation 
Stock of this variety. 


Potato Improvement 


Potatoes Resistant to Scab, Blight, and Physiological Diseases—On the Potato 
Farm approximately 1,000 seedlings are grown each year. These seedlings are 
from parents possessing resistance to scab, blight, and virus disease, and are 
supplied by the Dominion Department of Agriculture in the National Potato 
Breeding Program. In addition to the seedlings all newly named varieties are 
imported as soon as possible after release and tested for their adaptability to 
Ontario conditions. 


The promising selections at the Potato Farm are grown in the different 
potato-growing sections on farms where specific problems exist in order to 
determine their reaction to the most severe conditions. 


Plant Nutrition Studies—The effect of varying amounts of nitrogen, phosphorous, 
and potash on the yield and quality of potatoes was studied. These ingredients 
are applied to potatoes grown in a suitable rotation to endeavour to determine 
the best, most economical fertilizer for potatoes. 
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Quality—In all tests emphasis is placed on the quality of the potatoes produced. 
Quality is determined by means of specific gravity tests and by actual cooking. 
It is becoming more evident each year that more research will, of necessity, be 
devoted to the improvement of potato quality. 


Potato Scab Research—The contribution of this department to the Potato Scab 
Research Program is the development and testing of varieties resistant to potato 
scab. The tests are conducted in six potato-growing areas where scab is a definite 
problem. At the present time potatoes resistant to scab have been developed, but 
additional work is necessary to improve the quality of the tubers. 


New Undertakings—It is anticipated that moisture studies will be added to the 
list of projects in 1950. Moisture will be measured with the Bouyoucas moisture 
meter and water applied by overhead irrigation. Plans to convert the bank barn 
to a common storage have been completed, and automatic temperature controls 
will be installed. 


Co-operative Testing 


The rod row method of testing crops in different regions was put into effect 
by the Department about ten years ago, and is designed to give farmers the 
opportunity of testing in their own localities the many new varieties and strains 
of crops which are being developed. By this plan information is now available 
on varieties which have been tested side by side over the greater part of Ontario 
in more than 200 individual tests. Many of these varieties which have come to 
the top in yield, disease resistance, and other desirable qualities, have now taken 
the place of less productive types which were formerly grown. 


In 1949, there were 28 rod row tests with oats, 23 with barley, 20 with corn 
for grain, and 20 with soybeans. The total number of individual plots was 2,992. 


Seed for these plots was provided by the College, and the harvested grain 
was sent in for threshing. Most of the tests were visited during the summer by 
the crop extension specialists. 


Apart from providing information on the test varieties for the districts in 
which these tests are conducted, the plots furnish a good setting for field meetings 
to be held just before harvest, and when the final yields have been computed the 
standing of the various varieties can be discussed to advantage at meetings of 
Crop Improvement Associations. 


New Developments 


The Department has been making a study of the relative efficiency of the 
newer experimental designs for crop testing. The great increase In numbers of 
new varieties being developed presents the problem of adapting a plot design that 
will permit of the determination of as small significant differences as possible in 


relative yielding capacity. 

A study is being made of the breeding behaviour of small grains in eatearye 
generations following hybridization. This is being accompanied by studies of the 
reaction of the new hybrids to individual strains of the various rusts. 


is been started with both soybeans and field corn in 


A breeding program hi IS 
ay ario conditions. 


order to produce types better suited to Central Ont 
Departments, 


Co-operative studies, involving the Field Husbandry and Soils 
alone and in 


have been planned to study the effect of various grasses and legumes 
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various combinations on soil structure and chemical content at various periods 
after seeding. 


A new development in wheat breeding is the production of lines lacking one 
chromosome termed ‘“monosomics”, and others lacking a pair of chromosomes 
designated as “nullisomics”. Such material is very useful in studying the inheri- 
tance of characters. Breeding material of this kind is available for spring wheats ; 
this has been secured, and it is proposed to develop a similar series for winter 
wheat, and thus open up an entirely new field of research with this crop. 


In the potato improvement projects a series of investigations on the effect 
of irrigation on quality and quantity of the harvested crop is planned for the 
summer of 1950. A satisfactory supply of water is now available on the O.A.C. 
Potato Farm, and equipment for soil moisture determinations has been secured. 
This will provide a new investigational approach to a number of problems con- 
cerning potato production. 


G. P. McROSTIE, 
Head of Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE 
Teaching 


The staff of the Department of Horticulture met with the students in 71 
lecture and laboratory periods per week each term. 


Special Courses 


. Special short courses or schools of one, two, or three-day duration were 
arranged for commercial florists, canners, nurserymen, greensmen, and gladiolus 
growers. These special courses have been very well attended, are increasing in 
popularity, and are arranged in co-operation with organized bodies or groups. 


Processing Vegetables 


In this project, 97 varieties of vegetables were canned, and 127 varieties were 
frozen. The purpose of this work is to test new varieties and hybrids that are 
being continually developed and give a rating of their value for canning and 
freezing purposes. A promising new variety or hybrid is tested for three or more 
years before its rating is accepted. Results of these tests are forwarded to the 
plant breeders concerned and to other interested persons. Lists of new varieties 
and hybrids of value are published at intervals. 


Storage of Cucurbits 


Work continued on storage tests of 12 varieties of melons and 9 varieties 
of squash. Rapid loss of quality occurred in most varieties of melons under any 
condition of storage. Squash stored best at 44°F. An antibiotic proved of no 
value in prolonging storage life. 


Plum Storage 


The purpose is to evaluate delayed storage and temperature conditioning as 
methods of retarding or preventing physiological breakdown in stored European- 
type plums. 


The results of four years of investigation indicate that Grand Duke, Reine 
Claude, and President plums are free from any serious physiological disorders 
during storage. They can be stored successfully at 31°F.-32°F. for six weeks 
with fair to good retention of quality. These three varieties would appear suitable 
for export purposes or domestic storage. 


The Stanley plum is especially susceptible to the development of trans- 
lucency, and often jellies during storage. Moreover, it loses its flavour greatly 
after three weeks. For these reasons its use should be restricted to local markets. 


The Italian Prune appears to be unpredictable in respect to its storage 
possibilities. In at least one of the four years of investigation it suffered eae 
during storage from internal browning. In three of the four years shay aes 
was present in varying amounts. This year it was also lacking in genera bs ity. 
Its field characteristics, heavy plantings, and attractive appearance of the fruits 
make it highly desirable for export purposes. 


Future investigational work re plum storage will be concerned chiefly with 
this one variety; namely, Italian Prune. 
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Waxing of Stored Nursery Stocks 


Twenty-four varieties of ornamental nursery stocks including 534 specimens 
were sprayed with seven types of cold wax emulsions previous to winter storage 
at 32°F. and high humidity. The purpose is to compare this method with the 
standard “‘mossing” procedure now practised. Results will be determined on a 
survival basis when field planted in 1950. 


Frozen Foods 


In this project 54 baked pies and 54 unbaked pies were frozen for later 
laboratory tests. Various types of fruit fillings, pastry ingredients, and thicken- 
ing agents are being compared. Tests were made of 22 procedures (including 
four commercially used antioxidants) to prevent oxidation and browning in 
frozen apples. 


Common Storage 


Studies were continued on the performance of common storages equipped 
with automatic ventilation controls. Keen interest in this new development has 
necessitated giving considerable time to extension work. 


Lima Beans 


Lima beans rank high as a frozen vegetable. Definite progress is being made 
toward the development of hardy, cold-resistant, green-cotyledon types especially 
suited to the freezing industry. 


Breeding Improved Vegetables 


This project includes genetic studies of late blight resistance in the tomato, 
and development of a Septoria leaf spot, true breeding, resistant stock of tomato. 
Plants are being grown to illustrate the chromosome map of the tomato and its 
role in breeding work. 


Tomato Defoliants 


Cyanamid dust has been used successfully in trials to remove tomato foliage 
for earlier ripening for canning without loss of quality. 


Cloches 


Cloches are small glass houses that can easily be moved from place to place 
in the field. Gains in earliness have been 9 days in lettuce, 16 days in Rutgers 
tomato, 12 days in muskmelon, and 14 days in watermelon. 


Early Sweet Corn Inbreds 


Certain early Canadian varieties have undergone three generations of selfing 
and are now approaching uniformity. The aim is to obtain extra early inbreds 
with good combining value for the production of hybrids. 


Greenhouse Vegetables 


The work with greenhouse vegetables includes: (a) effects of low, medium, 
and high concentrations of sulphate, chloride and total chemical salts on the 
growth and fruiting of the tomato; (b) effect of potash in the control of blotchy 
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ripening of tomato fruits ; (c) greenhouse cucumber, lettuce, and tomato variety 
tests; (d) extension service to growers based on soil analysis. 


Vegetable Variety Trials at the Holland-Bradford Marsh 


Brigham Yellow Globe for the main crop and long term storage and Early 
Yellow Globe for early harvest and short term storage seem to be the best onion 
varieties. In lettuce, good strains of Imperial 456 have surpassed all other 
varieties for plantings of the early to late crops. Pennlake has shown promise as 
a replacement for Imperial 456 in that it has darker green colour and more 
resistance to tipburn. Kennebec has shown promise as a worthwhile potato 
variety. 


Weed Control in Onions at the Holland-Bradford Marsh 


Results would seem to indicate that the following program should be 
followed: (a) pre-emergence application of calcium cyanamid (special grade dust 
or granular) to control the first flush of weeds; (b) post-emergence application 
of potassium oxycyanate (spray) to control weeds after the crop has emerged. 


Lily Breeding and Research 


Two new varieties, “Goldcrest” and “Waxwing”, were introduced in fall of 
1949 following receipt of appreciative trial reports. Both are early varieties 
flowering in June when few lilies are available. 


The new lily varieties, Cardinal, Goldcrest, and Waxwing, are all sterile, and 
represent the end of their line of breeding unless fertility can be induced. Scales 
of these lilies have been treated with colchicine to induce polyploidy. Prelim- 
inary examinations show evidence of polyploid tissue among new bulblets 
produced by treated scales. 


Gladiolus Variety Trials 


A test garden for testing new gladiolus seedlings prior to introduction was 
operated in co-operation with the Canadian Gladiolus Growers’ Council. One 
hundred and seven different seedlings were tested under this plan. A number of 
new named varieties were grown and tested during the year. 


Effect of Temperature and Nutrition on Flowering and Spray Formation 
of Spring Chrysanthemums 


By manipulating day length, temperature, and nutrition, it is commercially 
feasible to produce chrysanthemums at any season of the year. Spring flowering 
chrysanthemums are fast becoming an important greenhouse crop in the florist 
industry owing to their wide colour range and variation of type. They are also 
extremely useful to the retailer during March to June when other types of flower- 
ing stock are scarce. Inducing budset and producing good quality bloom during 
seasons of low light intensity have presented a complex problem to the growers. 
Great progress has been made in overcoming these difficulties. 


In an experiment conducted to study the effect of temperature and nutrition 
on the flowering and spray formation of spring-flowering chrysanthemums, eight 
commercial varieties were grown under (a) low temperature 50-55 Rs with high 
and low nutrition and (b) high temperature 60-65°F., with high and low nutrition. 


Results of this work indicated that at high temperatures, nutrition did not 
affect the type of budset. But the plants grown at high nutritional levels pro- 
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duced heavier flowers of better quality than those grown at low nutritional levels. 
Under conditions of low temperature, high nutrition had a marked effect on the 
budset; two varieties remained completely vegetative, and did not set normal 
flower buds. Under low nutritional levels, budset and flower development were 
comparatively normal. 


All plants were grown under conditions of long day by the use of artificial 
illumination until the time of budset (January 2nd); then the days were short- 
ened by the use of dark cloth. 


Automatically Controlled Air Storage for Temperature Treatment of 
Tulip Bulbs for Forcing in January to June 


Bulbs held under various controlled temperatures were forced at weekly 
intervals to determine the time of bloom. Under controlled storage conditions 
bulbs can be timed to + 3 days. 


Direct Planting of Daffodil Bulbs in Various Growing Media 


The bulbs were planted directly into a greenhouse bench where they were 
flowered. Excellent flowers were produced in sand and peat. These flowered 
earlier than in any other media. 


Black Spot and Leaf Drop Diseases of Roses 


This work has been in progress for two years, and the organisms causing 
leaf drop of roses have been identified. | 


Culturing of Carnation Cuttings for the Production of Disease-Free Stock 
for Commercial Greenhouse Operators 


Representative varieties of carnations are now being grown in the green- 
house, and the work of culturing has started. 


Nutrient Culture of Snapdragons and Chrysanthemums 


This work has been in progress for a four-year period. The object is to 
determine the balance and intensity of nutrient solutions under varying seasonal 
light conditions. Optimum nutrient levels have been determined for various 
seasons of the year for the two crops mentioned. 


Automatic Watering and Constant Water Level for Growing Roses 


Four automatic constant water level benches are being tested for produc- 
tion against the conventional overhead watering and Skinner Superior Nozzle 
system operated by a tensiometer. The production of bloom in the constant 
water level beds has been equal to the conventional methods at a considerable 
saving of labour. 


Nutrient and pH Control Studies of Gardenias 


The object is to adjust nutrient levels under varying light conditions for 
the prevention of bud drop. The control of H is also an important factor in 
the growing of gardenias particularly in high calcareous soils to prevent iron 
chlorosis. With less than 3 per cent bud drop 74.9 blooms were produced per 
plant. 
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Testing Various Methods of Application of Parathion and K-6451 for the 
Control of Two-Spotted Greenhouse Mite 


New methods of application have been found to be very effective. 


Soil Tests 


The soils laboratory of the Department has analysed 7,000 samples for 
florists and producers growing vegetables under glass including producers of 
young tomato plants for the canning industry. Reports and recommendations 
are sent to growers regarding fertility control. 


J. S. SHOEMAKER, 
Head of Department. 


Cyd 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 


Student instruction again constituted the main work of this department. 
The usual number of courses was given to the students in Agriculture. A com- 
pletely new course in General Physics was organized and given for the first time 
to the first year Ontario Veterinary College students. This course, consisting 
of three lectures and two laboratory afternoons per week, was designed to 
teach the fundamental physical principles involved in Veterinary Medicine and 


research. 


Because of the large number of students taking the post-graduate course 
in Statistics the time given to instruction and the scope of the work covered 
were almost doubled. Fifteen students took the course and wrote the examina- 
tion as a requirement for the M.S.A. Degree. 


A new electrical laboratory was installed with the necessary outlets and 
equipment to give the third and fourth year students an improved course on 
electricity for farm power purposes including 25 and 60 cycle, both single and 
three phase as well as direct current. Students make a detailed study of the 
characteristics of both D.C. and A.C. generators, including car _ generators, 
and of all types of single phase fractional horse power A.C. motors. Experiments 
are made on the function and characteristics of a transformer, and also on 
electronics to show the characteristics and some uses of the electron tube. 


The collection and tabulation of weather data in collaboration with the 
Meteorological Division of the Dominion Department of Transport continues 
to require a considerable amount of the time of a member of the staff and of 
the secretary. These data are used by many departments of the College. Daily 
readings are given to the local press and to an oil company for predicting furnace 
oil requirements. 


At the request of the Department of Apiculture a complete set of weather 
data instruments with shelter was provided for Pelee Island in connection with 
its queen-rearing station. This enabled the Department to procure desirable 
temperature, humidity, rainfall, and sunshine readings there. A similar set 
was installed at Brampton seed farm at the request of the Department of Field 
Husbandry. 


The Department continued as a contributing member of the Legume Research 
Committee by collecting, tabulating, and analysing the necessary weather data. 


An increase in assistance was rendered to other College departments through 
consultation and advice on Physical problems, on experimental design, and on 
analysis of data. Considerable assistance was given to the Department of 
Chemistry in connection with its spectrograph and the building of a pre-amplifier 
for its Geiger counter. A meter was designed and built for measuring temper- 
atures with thermocouples used by the Department of Agricultural Engineering. 


R. C. MOFFATT, 
Head of Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


The first Poultry Option Class was graduated. totalling eight students. 
Courses were given to students in Agriculture, Home Economics. and Veterinary 
Science. Three Short Courses were conducted: a Chick Sexing School in Novem- 
ber with 9 students, an Egg Grading Course in December with 13 students, and 
the Annual Poultry Short Course in January with 18 students. 


Breeding 


Tests were begun of the genetics and purity of colour type in White 
Plymouth Rocks and White Cornish, with a view to determining their useful- 
ness in cross-breeding. 


Matings were continued in an attempt to establish any possible genetic 
relationship in the occurrence of non-pullorum reactors. 


The turkey breeding project shows considerable promise, full use being 


made of stock placed at the Ontario Hospital Farms to supplement the flock 
at Arkell. 


Turkey Hatching 


The importance to hatchability of stage of development at time of transfer 
to the hatching compartment, established in 1948, was further confirmed. 
Allowing an additional 24 hours in the setting compartment for eggs with embryos 
not ready to pip on the 25th day, as revealed by candling, improved the overall 
hatch of fertile eggs by five per cent. Comparable results were obtained in 
field tests at two commercial hatcheries. For future breeding stock, the selection 
of eggs of uniform size (3.0 to 3.5 ounces, in the case of young hens), and of 
early hatching poults, appears to be sound practice. 


Nutrition (Co-operative with Department of Animal Nutrition) 


Manganese interrelationships in chick nutrition A comprehensive series 
of comparisons was made, as listed below, involving rate of growth, feed effi- 
ciency, incidence and severity of perosis, and percentage bone ash; also, in 
several of the experiments, mineral analyses of bones, phosphorous partition 
analyses of blood, and other pertinent estimations. 





(a) The interrelationship between manganese and magnesium 


(b) ’ EB , ” sunlight 

(c) ye a 4 ” vitamin D. 

(d) x e te ” salt and phosphorous 
(e) 7 é . ” calcium and phosphorous 
(f) f Y 3 ” niacin 

(g) ‘ : ; ” niacin and tryptophane 
(h) ¥ if ” niacin, choline, and 


ascorbic acid. 
For the sake of brevity the results of the above experiment are omitted; 
they will be submitted for scientific publication. 


Broiler feeding experiments — These experiments were designed to determine 
what supplements are necessary in a diet consisting largely of solvent process 
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soybean meal and corn, with vitamin B,, (1 mg. per 100 lbs.). Supplements 
tested were soybean oil, ascorbic acid, potassium iodide, choline chloride, calcium 
pantothenate, d-1 methionine, B Y supplement in place of synthetic riboflavin, 
and additional B,,. In addition the diet was supplemented with either 2 per 
cent fish meal, 4 per cent milk powder, or 2 per cent fish and 4 per cent milk. 
Finally, the fish-milk diet was supplemented with each of the foregoing materials 
— soybean oil, ascorbic acid, etc. New Hampshire male chicks were used 


throughout. 


Commencing at six weeks, half of each lot were fed the starting diet plus 
50 lbs. corn and small amounts of minerals and vitamins per 100 lbs. mash, 
thus reducing the protein content and raising the energy content without altering 
the levels of critical nutrients. The other half of each lot were fed the same 


mash as before. 


The birds on practically all diets averaged in excess of three pounds live 
weight at ten weeks, with a feed efficiency of about 2.8 pounds of feed per pound 
gain. They were then slaughtered and graded for fleshing and finish. 


Again, the details of procedure and results will be submitted for scientific 
publication. 


Sunflower seed oil meal in turkey starter diets —- The purpose was to 
establish the value of sunflower seed oil meal in so-called “pre-starter’ diets. 
Five lots of Broad Breasted Bronze turkeys were used. The meal was fed as 
7, 14, 21 and 28 per cent of a 28 per cent protein diet the first four weeks, and at 
5.5 and 11.0, 16.5 and 21 per cent respectively in a 26 per cent protein diet 
from four to eight weeks. The birds were reared on litter and had access to 
slatted porches after the fourth week. 


Sunflower seed oil meal proved satisfactory for growth when up to 21 per 
cent was used to four weeks, and up to 16.5 per cent from four to eight weeks. 
Lysine deficiency was noted in all lots fed the sunflower meal, indicating a greater 
requirement of lysine for normal feather pigmentation than for growth. 


Feeding methods for starting and growing turkeys — Poults started on a 
28 per cent protein diet and fed a 24 per cent diet from four to nine weeks made 
better gains from 9 to 15 weeks on a 20 per cent protein mash plus grain than on 
the mash alone. Poults fed a 24 per cent protein mash to nine weeks made 
better gains from 9 to 15 weeks on a 20 per cent protein mash without grain. 
Regardless of the feeding method after four weeks, the birds started on the 28 
per cent protein diet were somewhat heavier at 24 weeks. 


The results indicate that if turkeys are started on a high protein diet the 
protein requirement from 9 to 15 weeks is less than 20 per cent. 


Pathology 


The experiment on cholesterol feeding and excitation as factors in the pro- 
duction of atherosclerosis and coronary thrombosis in chickens, outlined in 1946 
and conducted in collaboration with the Pathology Department, Medical School, 
University of Western Ontario and the Department of Animal Nutrition, O.A.C., 
was terminated during the year. The birds were excited at frequent intervals 
during the four-day period prior to killing, in an effort to produce coronary 
thrombosis. Results of this final phase of the experiment have not yet been 
worked out. 
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Marketing 


The experiment on cold storage of turkey steaks was continued, and a pre- 
liminary study of wet and dry methods of evisceration of broilers was begun. 
both in co-operation with the Department of Bacteriology. The results so far 
are largely bacteriological in nature and will be reported by the Bacteriology 
Department. : 


Extension 


The drastic break in egg prices in December brought an added load of 
meetings, interviews, and correspondence. In this connection the Photographic 
Service co-operated in preparing an illustrated guide to culling hens which received 
wide distribution. 


The annual summer conference was held in June, being combined with 
the former nutrition conference in a five-day session known as the Ontario 
Poultry and Live Stock Conference. The Ontario R.O.P. and Approved Hatchery 
Associations held their annual meetings prior to the general poultry sessions, 
the latter reached an attendance of 550 persons. 


One or more members of the Department attended some 23 meetings of 
the Poultry Industry Committee, the Ontario Turkey Association and the Cana- 
dian Baby Chick Association. Speakers and assistance were supplied for 29 
meetings of poultry clubs and associations, feed dealers’ associations, and for 
general poultry meetings. 


From one to three hours of lectures, some of them illustrated, were given 
at eleven Short Courses arranged by the agricultural representatives in various 
counties. Some of these were held in the evening at local high schools. Four- 
teen culling, killing, and caponizing demonstrations were given at various centres. 


Judges were supplied for production, meat, and other classes at eleven Fall 
Fairs and Poultry Association Shows, including the Lakeheads Exhibition and 
the Royal Winter Fair. 


Forty-three special trips were made to individual farms to discuss problems 
of housing, hatching, feeding, and disease. 


Sixty-three other trips were made in connection with the summer Conference, 
the Poultry Science Meetings, printing, radio interviews, and similar matters. 


Material was prepared weekly through most of the year for release to 
radio stations and the farm press. A number of articles were also prepared for 
various farm and poultry papers. 

The Department was represented at the Northeastern Pullorum Conference, 
Ithaca, the Cornell Nutrition School, Buffalo, and the Fact Finding Conference, 
Kansas City. 


Flock Approval Policies 


Total number of birds pullorum tested in the 1949-50 season was 1,034,158, 
a reduction of 2,682 from the previous season. A slight reduction in chickens 
and a considerable increase in turkeys will be noted. 


Poultry Department Staff assigned to the work included the supervisor and 
assistant, two office secretaries and two field inspectors, all virtually full-time, 
and three fieldmen for a period of three to five months. Forty-two temporary 
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inspectors worked a total of 3,094 days under the supervision of the Department. 
In addition, R.O.P. inspectors of the Dominion Department of Agriculture spent 
411 days, mainly in banding non-R.O.P. birds and testing all birds on R.O.P. 
premises, and in the banding and testing of turkeys. 


The Department of Bacteriology provided and supervised the testing lab- 
oratory and performed the reading of all tests made in that laboratory. The 
Poultry Department provided eight women technicians part-time in the lab- 
oratory. Rapid-testing in the field was done by Poultry Department inspectors, 
these being checked from time to time by a member of the Bacteriology. Depart- 
ment staff. 


Ontario Poultry Breeding Station Policy — A total of 998,269 chickens in 
2,167 flocks was pullorum tested, compared with 1,007,604 in 2,264 flocks in 
1948-49. Further increase occurred in the proportion rapid tested, as shown 
here: 


1948-49 1949-50 


Birds trapid* tested! at ae ee eee ee 63.8 69.9 
Birds: tested, Oc4.C. sLaporatory 2 ee 16.5 £59 
Birds tested, Approved Laboratories —_- 19.7 16.2 


100.0% 100.0% 


Total samples tested, including retests were 1,099,040, with 0.27 per cent 
reacting to first test compared with 0.29 per cent in 1948-49. Forty-six flocks 
were withdrawn after the birds were inspected and tested. Total flocks approved 
were 2,121; of these 1,944 were clean on first test, and 115 on second or subse- 
quent tests, making a total of 2,059 flocks with no reactors on final test and 
62 flocks with 1 per cent or less. 


Ontario Turkey Approval Policy — A total of 35,891 turkeys in 163 flocks 
was pullorum tested, compared with 29,236 in 139 flocks in 1948-49. Percentage 
reaction to first test was 0.028, compared with 0.013 in 1948-49. The total 
number of approved flocks was 162, of which 161 had no reactors and one flock 
had one reactor. One flock with over 1 per cent reactors was withdrawn. All 
turkey samples were tested by the tube method, 88.8 per cent by the O.A.C. 
laboratory and 11.2 per cent by approved laboratories. 


The pullorum testing of flocks not under approval included chickens at the 
Dominion Experimental Stations at Harrow and Kapuskasing, the Provincial 
Experimental farms at New Liskeard and Ridgetown, the Ontario Hospital, 
Hamilton, and the O.A.C. Poultry Plant; turkeys at the O.A.C. Turkey Farm; 
pheasants at the Provincial Game Farm, Vittoria, and the Peel County Game 
Association, Brampton. Total tests for the above were 7,603 chickens, 202 
turkeys, 1,765 pheasants. 


RESEARCH PAPERS PUBLISHED, 1949 


1. Soybean oil meal and sunflower seed oil meal in rations for Broad Breasted 
Bronze turkeys. S. J. Slinger, D. C. Hill, K. M. Gartley, and H. D. Branion. 
Poultry Science 28, 4, 1949. 


2. Further observations on the use of sunflower seed oil meal in turkey 
starter rations. K. M. Gartley, S. J. Slinger, and D. C. Hill, Poultry Science 
2009141050, 
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3. Pelleted and unpelleted diets high in dehydrated green feeds for turkeys 


grown in confinement. S. J. Slinger, K. M. Gartley, and E. V. Evans, Poultry 
Science 28, 4, 1948. 


4. Coronary sclerosis in chickens. J. C. Patterson, S. J. Slinger, K. M. 
Gartley, C. A. Mitchell, A. C. Wallace, and G. E. Cottral. Poultry Science 
Association Proceedings, 1949. 


J; R. CAVERS, 
Head of Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOILS 


Soil Surveys 


Detailed reconnaissance surveys on 1,400,000 acres were made during the 
season of 1949. Four field parties, each consisting of a party leader and an 
assistant, and a Supervisor of soil surveys were engaged in this work under a 
joint Dominion-Provincial arrangement. Surveys of Grey, Bruce and Stormont 
Counties were completed, and reports were partially prepared. Progress was 
made in surveying Ontario and Russell Counties. The main soil problems 
including fertility maintenance, erosion control, and drainage requirements that 
exist singly and in various combinations in the areas were included as bases for 
special classification. Detailed soil surveys and reports were made of the College 
Seed Farm at Brampton, the College Potato Farm at Hespeler, and three 
Dominion Illustration Stations. 


Data on chemical and physical properties of representative topsoil samples 
of the different types mapped in Lambton, Dundas, Grenville, and Huron Counties 
were compiled in the laboratory. A laboratory study of the morphological, 
physical, and chemical characteristics of a typical Brown Forest Soil profile 
(Osprey loam) found in Grey County was conducted in order to provide a basis 
for describing and classifying such Ontario soils. 


Reports and Soil Survey maps for Essex and Prince Edward Counties were 
printed and distributed. For Grenville County the map was printed during the 
year, and the report is in the process of printing. Soil maps for Huron, Perth, 
and Dundas Counties were redrawn for publication, and a manuscript for the 
Dundas report was prepared. 


Soil survey personnel provided assistance to the Departments of Municipal 
Affairs, Highways, and Veterans’ Affairs in interpretation of maps and data. 
They also participated in a joint United States-Canada soil correlation trip 
in Ontario, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 


Soil Management Advisory Service 


Recommendations for fertility replenishment and soil management were 
provided 3,363 farmers and gardeners for 8,935 fields and gardens. Information 
on soil tests, crop performance and history, and soil survey data form the basis 
for such recommendations. Personal visits to render advisory service on soil 
management were made to 625 individual farms on requests received through 
district agricultural representatives as well as directly from farmers. Farmers 
were encouraged to take advantage of the advisory service offered through 
personal interviews with staff members engaged in extension in the Department 
and through correspondence and by telephone. Lectures and addresses on soil 
management were given at 160 rural meetings, including short courses in 
Agriculture. 


Advice and assistance were offered to County Crop Improvement Associa- 
tions, Junior Farmers’ Organizations, and agricultural representatives in planning 
and carrying out demonstrations on tillage, liming, and fertilization of farm 
soils. Assistance was rendered in organizing and carrying out educational pro- 
grams at two Grassland Days as well as at a number of other Field Days and 
exhibitions. A pasture improvement contest was conducted in Oxford County 
with 23 farms entered, and a Farm Soil Productivity contest with 29 entries 
was carried out in Halton County. 
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Farm Planning Service 


Detailed farm plans were worked out for 20 additional farms covering 
3,300 acres. The main purpose of such plans is to provide a cropping system 
for optimum production of well adapted crops including a similar acreage of 
each crop each successive year. At the same time the objective is to maintain 
or increase soil productivity and minimize losses of soil by erosion. Advice and 
services were also given in connection with farms planned in previous years. 
Of the 65 farm plans covering 11,150 acres for which plans have been made 
since 1946, approximately 70 per cent are either in complete operation or are 
proceeding in that direction. Other plans have been partially adopted. Soil 
erosion is a pressing problem on most of the farms for which such plans are 
requested. Adjustments in the crop rotation to permit regular use of sod crops, 
improvements in fertility, and the introduction of strip cropping and grassed 
waterways are features included to meet such situations. Studies on the run-off 
plots on the Waterloo County soil erosion control field were continued with 
results similar to those previously reported. 


Liming Materials 


Thirty-five limestone samples submitted by quarry operators and farmers 
were analysed for calcium carbonate equivalent and screen tested to determine 
their qualifications for the limestone subvention policy. 


Laboratory and Field Experiments 


A field plot experiment on Guelph loam, designed to study residual effects 
of fertilizers as indicated by crop yields and uptake of elements throughout the 
rotation, was continued. Drought appeared to be the limiting factor in 1949 
since no differences in crop yield or composition due to treatment could be 
detected. 


A field experiment on Dumfries loam was undertaken to calibrate and 
correlate rapid methods for soil and tissue analyses, with crop response to 
applied fertility. Drought affected these plots also and introduced sufficient 
variation to make insignificant any response to treatment. 


Co-operative research with the Legume Seed Setting Committee was con- 
tinued in an attempt to delimit those soil properties that affect legume seed 
setting. From the year’s results soil moisture appeared to be a limiting factor 
for adequate plant growth. 


Co-operative research with the Potato Scab Committee was continued to 
evaluate soil characteristics that may influence the incidence of scab. Signifi- 
cantly lower scab infections were observed on the acid and alkaline soils than 
on the slightly acid soils. In contrast to the observations of the previous year 
the higher the organic matter contact of the soil the greater the incidence of scab. 
Such paradoxical results suggest an indirect effect of organic matter on scab 
prevalence, the nature of which is conditioned by the season. 


To study the possibility of utilizing autumn leaves as a source of organic 
material on farm land, fresh autumn leaves and nitrogen were applied on field 
plots in a factorial experiment in the fall of 1949. 


Physical measurements were made in the laboratory to estimate the effects 
of different tillage implements used on two soil types under various cropping 
systems. Preliminary indications were that water stable soil aggregates are 
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affected more rapidly by soil management than volume weight or porosity of 
the soil. As the rotations were initiated only in the spring of 1949 no differences 
between treatments were expected. 


Greenhouse and laboratory studies of soil factors relating to emergence of 
brome grass seedlings were initiated. Soil moisture, texture, and volume weight 
appeared to affect the most desirable depth of seeding. Plans were made for 
further investigations under field conditions. 


A study of the relative response to applied fertility on samples of topsoil 
representing major soil types was begun in the greenhouse. These studies are 
still in progress. 


In a survey of some sweet clover fields the good stands were invariably 
found where they were well supplied with available calcium and magnesium. 


BAS LINSON. 
Head of Department. 


@ 


LIBRARY 


The circulation of books during 1949-50 shows an increase of 1.8 per student 
over that of the previous year. The total number of books borrowed from the 
library was 10,593. There were 679 books added during the year making 48,956 
volumes now in the library. A union list of the periodicals currently received 
in the libraries of the Ontario Agricultural College, the Ontario Veterinary 
College, and Macdonald Institute has been completed. This list includes 615 
titles. 


PG, PARTRIDGE, 
Head of Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Intercollegiate Activities and Championships 


Intercollegiate competition was provided the students of O.A.C.-O.V.C. in 
the following sports — rugby, soccer, track and field, harriers, tennis golf 
badminton, boxing, wrestling, fencing, basketball, and hockey. The women’s 
eee program included archery, basketball, volleyball, swimming, and 

adminton. 


Intercollegiate teams were successful in winning the following championships : 


Rugby — Intermediate Intercollegiate Championship 
Fencing — Intermediate Intercollegiate Championship 
Wrestling — Three Senior Intercollegiate Championships 

One Intermediate Intercollegiate Championship 
Boxing — Three Intermediate Intercollegiate Championships 
Archery — Women’s Intercollegiate Championship 


Intramural Activities 


Intramural competition was provided in the following sports: rugby, soccer, 
track and field, softball, harriers, tennis, golf, badminton, boxing, wrestling, 
fencing, basketball, volleyball, hockey, table tennis, curling, archery, rifle shoot- 
ing, swimming, and horseshoes. 


Over 80 per cent of the students in the first and second year took part in 
some form of intercollegiate or intramural sport as part of their required Physical 
Education. Special classes were given in the gymnasium for those who did not 
take an active part in the intramural program. 


Other Activities 


The members of the Department assisted in conducting the Field Days held 
on the campus during the summer months, and co-operated with the Department 
of Education in its summer school in Physical Education. 


A special coaches course was provided during the Christmas Short Course, 
and instruction was given in archery, rifle shooting, swimming, boxing, wrestling, 
and fencing as part of the evening program. 


Members of the Department were responsible for the sports program at 
the three Junior Farmer Camps held during the summer of 1949. 


W. F. MITCHELL, 
Head of Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Publicity 


One hundred and twenty-eight papers and 40 radio stations received 120 
news releases, of which 20 were illustrated. O.V.C.-O.A.C. Faculty members 
prepared 54 special illustrated articles for several newspapers. Assistance was 
given press reporters who visited the College writing up special features. The 
Director and his staff were guest speakers at 30 agricultural dinners. During 
the year eight issues of the Alumni Activities were produced and circularized 
to the entire Alumni list, including the story of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
of the founding of the College. Alumni Membership increased from 670 to 1,000. 


Photographic Extension Service 


The following material was produced and used mainly for bulletins, pub- 
licity, teaching, research and extension work: black and white prints, 8,295; 
black and white slides, 348; coloured slides, 770; 16mm Film, 3,800 feet; 
20 sets of 2x 2 B & Wsslides (750) ; 10 sets of 2 x 2 colour slides (630) ; 41—4 x 5 
ektachrome negatives. 


Film Extension Service 
1. The O.A.C. Film Library provided films for 335,458 people. 


2. National Film Board Rural Circuits supervised programs for 487,081 
people. 


The Film Extension service has just experienced the busiest term of its 
six-year history. The present library now lists 735 film titles, 93 per cent of 
which are sound films. They also list 33 sets of coloured slides on various 
agricultural subjects which have been provided by the Ontario Agricultural 
College Photo Extension Service. Its files also include 78 film strips on a fairly 
broad subject coverage. The O.A.C. theatre, attached to the Film Extension 
Service, has presented 203 programs for professors before 6,890 students during 
the past term. Approximately 392 calls have been answered for equipment and 
films for the Agricultural Representative Service, Federation of Agriculture, 
and affiliated agricultural organizations. An interesting feature this year was 
an experiment which enabled one department to relate films to most of its course 
of study. Student response was excellent. 


Exhibit Extension Service 


This division has assisted every department on the campus, some local Crop 
Improvement Associations, other departments in Agriculture, and student activ- 
ities, with the production of more than 1,500 linear feet of exhibits shown at 
44 shows, and displayed for 169 days. 


Dean and Student Counsellor 


Accommodation — Nine hundred students were housed in double-deckers 
in the Administration Building — (3rd and 4th floors), in Bursar Hall, and the 
Horticultural Building. About 4,000 conference people were accommodated in 
residences. 


Counselling — Six hundred students were interviewed: freshmen for orienta- 
tion; sophomores for option; seniors for employment. 
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Employment — Jobs were found to be scarcer for graduates and more 
plentiful for undergraduates as there was an over supply of summer jobs. 


Packet Loan Library 


Women’s Institutes, Farm Forums, Junior Farmers, Church and School 
Groups, and students of the Ontario Veterinary College and Ontario Agricultural 
College have borrowed 2,985 speeches, 379 debates, and 293 plays. 


Housing Registry 


There were 51 married students and 15 single students’ names on file for 
accommodation; 62 were accommodated. Accommodation was also provided 
for 171 short course students and 10 post-graduate students. A total of 243 
persons was accommodated. | 


Winter Short Course 


The Department was in charge of the Annual Winter Short Course which 
was attended by 710 students from January 2nd to 6th, 1950. 


Visiting Groups 


Accommodation, meals, meeting rooms, tours, etc., were arranged for 74 
groups, totalling 36,969’ people. 


W. D. TOLTON, 
Head of Department. 
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MACDONALD INSTITUTE 


Registration and Scholarships 


Classes commenced at Macdonald Institute on September 22, 1949, with 71 
students enrolled in the Diploma Course, 31 in the first year degree and 25 in 
the second year degree. Withdrawals and failures left 61, 27, and 24 respectively, 
in the above courses at the end of the term. It is expected that some 50 addi- 
tional students may be accommodated when the Watson Hall residence is taken 
over and third year degree work is begun. 


For the second time the Federated Women’s Institute of Ontario Scholar- 
ships have been awarded. Five students in the first year degree course each 
received a One Hundred Dollar scholarship, awarded on the basis of their stand- 
ing in their high school course work. ‘These students, all from Ontario, were 
M. Yvonne Bailie, Mitchell; Anna S. Creed, Stoney Creek; Frances I. Gosnell, 
Highgate; Margaret J. Hamilton, Guelph; H. Lorraine Harding, Kitchener. 


The Katharine T. Fuller Award of Thirty-five Dollars for a worthy student 
in second or third year of the degree course was awarded to Jean M. Davis of 
Napanee by the Macdonald Alumnae. 


Degree Course Work 


The Household Science Committee of the Senate of the University of 
Toronto, meeting on April 14, 1950, passed our proposed degree course work 
as it was presented for 1950-51. 


Extension Work 


There have been many calls by the public on our Institute staff in various 
forms. Exhibits, demonstrations, and programs were prepared for Farm and 
Home week and for the Holiday Week of the Women’s Institute; a tour of 
buildings and a reception was held for the Provincial Program Competition for 
Girls, under direction of the Women’s Institute Branch, in the fall; some judg- 
ing work and lectures by staff were undertaken throughout the year in the wide 
field of home economics including foods and nutrition, clothing and textiles, 
family relations, interior decoration and home planning, the profession of home 
economics — the director having a particularly busy speaking program in 
explanation of the new degree course; two hundred and twenty-eight requests 
for information and loan material were answered; and many groups totalling 
about fifteen hundred people toured Macdonald Institute and Hall. Many of 
these were high school students, their teachers, and home economics women 
from across Canada, all anxious to learn the type of course work offered and to 
see our development to accommodate this work. 


MARGARET S. McCREADY, 
Head of Department. 
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FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH 
AND EXTENSION 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
. DrumMmMonp, B.A., M.A—Professor and Head of the Department. 
re LEcKIE, B. A., M. Professor. 
. W. RILEY, 'B. >: te M.S.A.—Professor. 
. W. FARRELL, B. ne M.A., Ph.D.—Associate Professor. 
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HicH, B. S. A, M. wie Ph. D.—Associate Professor. 
LANE, B.S.A., M. Sc: As itiaie Professor. 
ROBERTSON, B. S.A.—Assistant in Extension. 


Pumeons 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 

. G. E, Downie, B.E., M.Sc., M.E.I.C._—Professor and Head of the Department. 
. L. FERcuson, B. Se Proiestor, . 

. GEORGE WEBB, B.S.A.—Associate Professor. 

mie SCOTT, B.S. Reha riate Professor. 

a KItcHING, B.S.A.—Assistant Professor 

PA. so, AVLOSS, M.A., A.F., R.Ae.S.—Assistant Professor. 

je HOREY, Db. S.A —Drainage Supervisor. 
ox McKay, B. S.A.—Drainage Supervisor. 

ah Oe Goopwins—Technical Instructor. 

. N. Gorpon—Technical Instructor. 

PEL. GULLIvER—Technical Instructor. 

. J. JAcKkson—Technical Instructor. 

. N. Kuenz1c—Technical Instructor. 

. R. Hore, B.S.A.—Drainage Supervisor. 

. W. Watpote, B.S.A.—Instructor and Fieldman. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
. G. Knox, B.S.A.—Professor and Head of the Department. 
SHE RAITHBY, B.S.A.—Professor and Assistant Head of Department. 
i Be RUNIONS, B.S.A.—Professor. 
ag STILLWELL, B.S.A. M.S.—Professor. 
Paya STAPLES, B.S.A., M.S.—Associate Professor. 
. O. KENNEDy, B.S.A.—Associate Professor. 
. P. ForsHAw, B.A., M.Sc.—Associate Professor. 
; AO, “BURGESS, ..B: S.A -—Instructor. 


HAasen>ow 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL NUTRITION 
H. D. Branton, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., F.C.1.C., O0.0.-N.—Professor and Head of the 
Department. 
D. C. Hit, B.S.A., M.S.A., Ph.D., M.C.I.C.—Professor. 
I. Morzox, B.S.A. M.S.A., Ph.D.—Professor. 


DEPARTMENT OF APICULTURE 
G. F. Tee eSD: B.S.A., M.S.A.—Professor, Head of the Department, and Provincial 
Apiarist. 
P. W. Burke, B.S.A.—Lecturer and Assistant Provincial Apiarist. 
M. V. SmitH, B.S.A.—Lecturer. 


DEPARTMENT OF BACTERIOLOGY 
. H. Garrarp, B.S.A., M.S.A.—Professor and Head of the Department. 
. T. Davey, B.S.A.—Professor. 
. E. CHASE, B.S.A., M.S.A.—Associate Professor. 
. A. McDermott, B.S.A., M.S.A.—Associate Professor. 
. L. Wricut, B.S.A., M.S.A., C.S.I. (C)—Associate Professor. 
. B. SuHutt, B.S.A., C.S.I. (C), F.A.A.A.S.—Associate Professor. 
. H. Burton, B.S.A.—Assistant Professor. 


SUSU MDH 
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. W. Connor’ B.S.A4) MSA C.S.1(C) = Lecturer: 
. A. CARPENTER, B.S.A., M.S.A.—Lecturer. 
. A. JounsTon, B.S.A., M.S.A.—Lecturer. 
. H. S. NEWBOULD, B. ol A.—Assistant in Extension. 
. D. CUNNINGHAM, B. S.A.—Assistant in Extension. 


MARGARET M. HAUSER, BS AL 'M.S.A.—Laboratory Assistant. 
Norma M. STApPLeton, B.S.A.—Research Fellow. 
I. L. Stevenson, B.S.A.—Research Fellow. 


DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 
. MacLacuian, B.A., A.M., Ph.D.—Professor and Head of the Department. 
. SANDS, B.S.A., M.S.—Professor. 
_ BIBBEY, B.S.A., M.Sc., Ph.D.—Professor. 
_ EVANS, Biss A. M.S —Professor. 
: ‘SIMMONS, B.S. AY M.A.—Assistant Professor. 
. MONTGOMERY, M.A.—Associate Professor. 
. WELLWOOD, B.A., B.Sc.—Associate Professor. 
. RipvELt, B.A.—Assistant Professor. 
. Buscn, B.S.A.—Lecturer. 
. GILPATRICK, B.Sc., M.Sc.—Lecturer. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 
_S. Brown, M.A., Ph.D.—Professor and Head of the Department. 
. R. Bryant, M. A. F.C.I.C.—Professor and Dairy Chemist. 
) A; DIRE: B. S.A, M. S., F.C.I.C.—Associate Professor. 
. MacDovcatl, B. A., M. Sc., Ph.D.—Associate Professor. 
. WAGHORNE, B. S.A.—Assistant Professor. 
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Sit East a-Talobe 


Brown, M.A., M.C.I.C.—Assistant Professor (On leave of absence). 
ROTHWELL, B. e A., M.C.I.C.—Assistant Professor. 
Vrron, B.A., M.A. —Lecturer. 
ROADHOUSE, B.S.A.—Instructor. 
Biccs, B.Sc.—Instructor. 
RY K. HANSULD, B.Sc.—Instructor. 
ie FIGGINS, B. S. A.—Instructor. 
. MonIcA LAWLESS, B.A.—Instructor. 
M. MoFrFatTT, B.S.A.—Instructor. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DAIRYING 

. H. Sprouse, B.S.A.—Professor and Head of the Department. 
F. W. Hamitton, B.S.A.—Associate Professor. 

H. A. SMALLFIELD, B.S.A., M.S.—Associate Professor. 

O. R. Irvine, B.S.A., M.S.A.—Associate Professor. 
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. G. Leccatt, B.S.A., M.S.A.—Assistant in Research. 
.M. Pearson, B.S.A., M.S.—Lecturer. 
_C. Parmer, B.S.A.—Instructor, Dairy School. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
G. E. ReaMAn, B.A., M.A., B.Paed., Ph.D., F.A.G.S.—Professor and Head of the 
Department. 
E. C. McLean, B.A., M.A.—Professor. 
V. C. LoweELt, B.S.A.—Assistant Professor. 
W. CarpPENTER, B.A., M.A.—Assistant Professor. 
D. A. Riccs, B.A.—Lecturer. 
M. A. Kinc, B.A.—Lecturer. 
G. L. Wartow, B.S.A., M.A.—Lecturer. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENTOMOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY 


A. W. Baker, B.S.A.—Professor and Head of the Department. 
R. H. Ozpurn, B.S.A., M.S.—Professor. 
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. GOBLE, B.S.A., M.S.—Professor and Provincial Entomologist. 
OucuToN, B.A., Ph.D.—Professor. 

McNALLy, B.A., M.A—Associate Professor. 

Muscrave, B.Sc., M.Sc., A.R.C.S., D.I.C.—Assistant Professor. 
ALLAN, B.S.A.—Lecturer. 

. Hemine, B.S.A., Ph.D.—Associate Professor. 

SHIRLEY J. KENNEDY, B.S., M.A—Instructor. 

R. Dycx, B.A.—Instructor. 

S. E. Dixon, B.A.—Instructor. 

DorotHY JUNE PEERS, B.S.—Instructor. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FIELD HUSBANDRY 

G. P. McRostig, B.S.A., M.S.A., Ph.D.—Professor and Head of the Department. 
O. M. McConkey, B.S.A., M.S., Ph.D.—Professor. 
J. LaAucHLAND, B.S.A.—Professor. 
J. R. Werr, B.S.A., M.Sc., Ph.D.—Professor. 
R. KEeecAn, B.S.A.—Associate Professor. 
D. N. Hunttey, B.S.A., M.S.A., Ph.D.—Lecturer. 
I. M. Roserts, B.S.A., M.S.A—Research Fellow. 
K. K. Bracco, B.S.A.—Research Fellow. 
K. T. GRANT, B.S.A.—Research Fellow. 
R. S. FuLKEerson, B.S.A.—Assistant in Research. 
W. E. TosseE tt, B.S.A., M.S.A.—Lecturer. 
R. E. Wicut, B.S.A.—Research Fellow. 
*W. L. S. Kemp, B.S.A., M.S.A.—Supervising Inspector, Potato Certification. 
*N. R. THompson, B.S.A.—Lecturer (O.A.C. part time), and Potato Investigations. 
*E. K. Pearson, B.S.A.—Potato Certification Inspector. 

* Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE 

J. S. SHOEMAKER, B.S.A., M.Sc., Ph.D.—Professor and Head of the Department. 
T. O. GRAHAM, B.S.A., M.S.—Professor. 
R. Goopwin-WItson, B.S.A.—Associate Professor. 
T. H. Jones, B.S.A.—Assistant Professor. 
E. W. FRANKLIN, B.S.A., M.S.A.—Assistant Professor. 
J. A. WeALL—Lecturer. 
C. C. Firman, B.S.A., M.Sc.—Lecturer. 
J. C. TayLtor—Technical Instructor. 
B. J. E. TEskey, B.S.A.—Lecturer. 
H. W. Batrey, B.S.A.—Assistant in Research. 
Louise W. Hertnca—Instructor. 
*T. C. Marritt, B.Sc.F.— Lecturer in Forestry. 
**J. H. L. Truscott, B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D.—Graduate Studies. 

* By courtesy of the Ontario Forestry Branch. 

** By courtesy of the Horticultural Experiment Station, Vineland. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 


R. C. Morratt, B.A., M.A.—Professor and Head of the Department. 
J. G. F. Morton, B.Sc.—Associate Professor. 
E. B. MAcNaucutTon, B.A., M.A., Ph.D.—Associate Professor. 
P. F. CLARKE, B.A.Sc.—Assistant Professor. 
J. G. Smiru, B.S.A.—Instructor. 
R. D. Grauam, B.S.A.—lInstructor. 
DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
J. R. Cavers, B.S.A., M.S.—Professor and Head of the Department. 


J. F. Francis, B.S.A.—Professor. 
S. J. Stincer, B.S.A., M.S.A.—Professor. 
J. E. Bercey, B.S.A.—Associate Professor. 


R 

E. S. Snyper, B.S.A., M.S.—Professor. 
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Jy. Hy Perrirn, B.S.A.—Associate Professor. 

C. M. HUNTSMAN, B.S.A—Assistant Professor. 

F. N. JEROME, B.S.A., M.S.A.—Assistant Professor. 

A. E. Fercuson, B.S.A.—Assistant in Extension. 

C. C. Duncan, B.S.A—Assistant in Extension. 

A. M. Morpuet, B.S.A.—Assistant in Research. 

J. D. McConacHIE, B.S.A.—Assistant in Extension. 

J. P. WALKER, B.S.A—Assistant in Extension. 

K. M. Gartiey, B.S.A—Assistant in Research. 

W. F. Pepper, B.S.A.—Assistant in Extension. 

H. L. Orr, B.S.A.—Instructor. 

W. L. ANDERSON, B.S.A.—Assistant in Extension. 
DEPARTMENT OF SOILS 

F. A. Stinson, B.S.A., M.S.A., Ph.D.—Professor and Head of the Department. 

F. F. Morwick, B.S.A., M.S.A., F.C.1.C.—Associate Professor. 

N. J. THomas, B.S.A., M.Sc.—Soil Specialist. 

R. J. BRYDEN, B.S.A—Associate in Extension. 

PS HERG .Bio-tk MS.A., F.C.1.C.—Assistant in Research. 


7) Fiwen, BSA M.S.A.—Assistant in Research. 

R. WEBBER, B.S.A., M.S.—Soil Specialist. 

L. Wituis, B.S.A; M.5., Ph.D.—Assistant Professor. 

“W. KetcuHeEson, B.S.A.—Soil Specialist. (On leave of absence). 
A. G. CaLpweELL, B.S.A., M.S.A.—Soil Specialist. (On leave of absence). 
R. R. Bruce, B.S.A.—Soil Specialist. (On leave of absence). 

B. C. MattHews, B.S.A., M.S.—Lecturer. 

J. A. SHIVAS, B.S.A., M.S.A.—Assistant in Research. 

G. Baker, B.S.A.—Soil Specialist. 

TH: LANE; B.S.A.—Research Fellow. 

*J. M. ELLiort, B.S.A.—Research Fellow. 

*J. A. SMITH, B.S.A.—Research Fellow. 

*N. R. RicHarps, B.S.A., M.Sc.—Senior Pedologist. 

*J, E, GILLESPIE, B.S.A.—Junior Pedologist. 

**D. W. HorrMan, B.S.A.—Junior Pedologist. 

**A B. OLDING, B.S.A.—Junior Pedologist. 

* Dominion Department of Agriculture. 

** Special Funds. 


regs 


TRENT INSTITUTE 
W. RusHuton—lInstructor in Bread Making. 


BURSAR’S OFFICE 


L. Z. O’'Newi—Acting Bursar. 

R. D. Fowke—Principal Clerk. 

W. J. Precious—Senior Clerk. 

G. Rose Becuter—Clerk. 

O. M. Atxinson—Clerk. 

F. E. Narrpn—Clerk. 

W. J. Kinc—Clerk. 

GRADUATE STUDIES 

G. H. Ruunke, B.S.A., M.S.A., F.C.1.C.—Director of Research, Ontario Depariment 
of Agriculture and Chairman, Committee on Graduate Studies at the Ontario 
Agricultural College. 


LIBRARY 
FLORENCE G. PARTRIDGE, B.H.Sc., B.L.S.—Librarian. 
Mary K. MacponaLp—Assistant Librarian. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


MrircHELt, B.S.A.—Supervisor. 


W. F. 
J. T. A. BURNETT, B.S.A.—Assistant Supervisor. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 

W. D. Totton, B.S.A.—Director. 
H. G. Bett, B.S.A., F.C.1-C.—Director of Publicity. 
J. A. Eccres, B.S.A.—Dean of Men and Students’ Counsellor. 
R. H. Ettis, B.S.A.—Assistant. 
A. E. Fant, B.S.A.—Assistant. 
H. W. Pertripiere, B.S.A—Assistant. 
*L. A. JoHNson—Senior Asisstant Supervisor. 
*A. J. Pepprn, B.S.A.—Assistant Supervisor. 

* National Film Board, Ottawa, Ontario. 


MILITARY TRAINING 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL A. G. MacNatty—Officer Commanding, Ontario Agricultural 
College Contingent, Canadian Officers’ Training Corps. 
Major K. W. RUTHERFORD, Resident Staff Officer, Ontario Agricultural College Con- 
tingent, Canadian Officers’ Training Corps. 
LIEUTENANT J. A. CARPENTER, (S.B.)—Officer Commanding, Ontario Agricultural 
College University Naval Training Division. 


DIVISION OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Marcaret S. McCreapy, B.A., Ph.D.—Director of the Division. 
Jessie M. Lamspen, B.A., M.S.—Assistant Professor. 
EpytH L. Bray, B.H.Sc., M.S.—Assistant Professor. 
Louisa E. Britt, B.A.—Lecturer. 
E. JEAN VANCE, B.A.—Lecturer. 
Evetyn B. STEVENSON, B.Sc.—Lecturer. 
Mary E. Rostnson (Mrs. J. I.), B.A.—lInstructor. 
Mrs. A. E. BARBER—Dean of Women. 








ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE 

A. L. MacNass, V.S. D.V.Sc.—Principal of the Ontario Veterinary College. 

F. J. Core, D.V.M.—Registrar. 

W. J. Beaty—Bursar. 
(The following members of the Faculty of the Ontario Veterinary College give 
instruction in certain subjects to students of the Ontario Agricultural College). 

G. Catrns, D.V.M., M.R.C.V.S.—Equine Diseases. 

C. A. V. BarkER, D.V.M., MSc., C.S.I. (C)—Breeding Hygiene. 

H. Downey, D.V.M.—Physiology. 

J. S. Grover, V.S., D.V.M.—Poultry Diseases. 

J. Henverson, D.V.M., M.S.—Veterinary Surgeon to the Ontario Agricultural College 
Farm. 

H. T. Batt, D.V.Sc., M.V.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D.—Physiology. 

R. A. McIntosu, B.V.Sc., M.D.V.—Bovine Diseases. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
REPORT OF REGISTRAR 
SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE 
April Ist, 1949, to March 31st, 1950 
Course in Agricutire aa ¥ 
Special ‘Students! 246 5-2 Se ee ae oe 
One Year Diploma Course in Home Economics (Macdonald Institute) 
Degree Course (Macdonald Institute)! bok oe ee 
DAIRY COURSES 
Three Months’ Course, January 3rd to March 20th; 1950°.2 51 
Ice Cream Courses, April 4th to 15th, 1949 —___________-— 34 
POULTRY COURSES 
Poultry Short Course, January grid ito 27th 1950 pt 18 
Egg Grading Course, December 5th to 10th, 1949 ______-___ 13 
Chick Sexing Course, November 28th to December 2nd, 1949 - 
HORTICULTURE 
Course for Commercial Florists, July 18th to 20th, 1949 _- 214 
Course for Commercial Nurserymen, Sept. Ist and 2nd, 1949 60 
School for Canners’ Fieldmen, December 14th to 16th, 1949 110 
Course for Gladiolus Growers, January Sth: 1950. 2 59 
Royal Canadian Golf Association Greenskeepers’ School— 
March 20th to 22nd, 1950 ——————______________ os 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Course for Dairy Herd Supervisors: 
First Course, April 25th to April 29th, 1949 ___— 13 
Second Course, May 23th to May 27th, 1949 __ 10 
Third Course, Nov. 21st to Nov. 25th, 1949 _— 5 
— 28 
Mould Count School, August 9th to August 19th: 1949.2 21 
Drainage Course, January 16th to January 27th, 1950 —__ 36 
Plant Producers’ School, January Sth to January 6th, 1950 _— 61 
SPECIAL COURSES 
Agricultural Economics, January Ind to 6ih; 1950 —__._.___——— 68 
Athletic Coaches —.... = 29 
Beekeeping 2 eS 27 
Community Progran 78 
Farm. Mechaiics $$$ 196 
Horticulture 1. = 45 
Live Stock, Soils and Crops ————————_____—___ | Git 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Agriculture July 4th to August 5th, 1949 
Elementary, Patt To te Se 13 
Elementary, Part II (No course 1949) 2 ed ee 0 
Intermediate, Part 1 ——————_______—_———_ ae 16 
Intermediate, Part Tl. 15 
Specialists (No course 1949) Be, Pam se ee 0 
Farm Mechanics (No course 1949) ——————_-_______— 0 
Inspectors’. Course 2 Saati & 3 
Refresher Course for High School Teachers, July 27-29, 1950 50 





685 
1 
71 
56 


on 
we) 
~ 


146 
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ANALYSIS OF COLLEGE ROLL, 1949-50 
(General Course in Agriculture) 


FROM ONTARIO 


Le aaa e RE eg moter (ree 1 Peterborough _ 13 
| See Se ee a Ge oe =e Prescott. 3 ee 2 
0 a Tes Ome oe 14 eee ee ee 15 Prince Edward _... sé 
EN gee ee ee NOT i ok 3 Rainy River _.._ — as 
ES ener Saree 1 CaN a oe 10 Rentréw! 2.128505). aaa 
ON Sees cor. 8 Lennox and Addington 2 Te ee a Uk A 0 
eee or Pt SS ee 10 nee 15 Sh a. i 12 
ene et tS ty y) Biasiioulne 2 0 SinrMmont cual 3 
YES RR ei ies Kl eco ee rr 31 SDD sit ea 4 
RN es tk 27 i ls 2a ea 2 Temiskaming 3 
Dermentme 2h ke 2 LOCO al ae 4 Thondex) Bays 2 4 
5 Ae oe Le 4 Northumberland — 9 yak erie ik ek 5 
NE es. a) 8 Sa 9 Pee He 10 Waterloos i he 20 
EE BRS Os 9 coli. UT Rs ko al 11 Weiland oil. co 11 
Paldmand 2. 15 Sager Arcee 18 Wellineton: ce sos 61 
a are oe | 24 ary Ode 3 W ehberctit tee 29 
ee sae aes Law? igs >! ME nd ae a 17 Bid (ee Meee Peel Sees 94 
OPEN Ee i pis 12 tpt (3 eR eae ee ee 10 —— 

DEE ee a ee ee ee 647 


FROM OTHER PROVINCES OF THE DOMINION 


gl Earn 4 New Brunswick _ 1 Prince Edward Island 1 
British Columbia 2 Newfoundland __..... 1 Quebec: (7 so Rea So ae 
OE aero, Nae ee 1 Nove ocolia 2. ee 2 Saskatchewan _.._ 2 

eras Foner (8 PU ReEee POVINGES fa 17 


FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


British Guiana — 1 Palempia 1 SCOTTI tse 2 
British West Indies —.. 2 Coosa E21 A enh 5 Use hr ee 3 
Central America ......_ 2 (OPS CT y Lp a. oe 4 eT eae, 7 SP Seo 1 
rear PROM LISHER COUNTRIES 2 21 
OSE hy Roe SE A Ste sree ee Fe ea yl, ee ae ae 685 


Ace—The average age of students in 1949-50 was 21.96 years. 
The oldest student was 37 years of age. 


RELIGIONS 

Be ee i | CE 330 Since re ee. es ee A ee hee 4 
feorch of England 2 e138 Prethrenap Chnst {2 ee 
Preshyterian Church —— 82 Christadelphian __-.--_ is 1 
Roman Catholic Church —. 53 Congregational’ ......_.___- 52 hae 
TEs en ee a a 29 Fateh eerer: oe ee 1 
Nn ae ee eer ag Evangelical § _.___---_-________--___ 3 
Greek Orthodox Church —.-— 2 asta Al 2 oe ale ted 
Greek Catholic Church 2 Interdenominational ——— eae eee 1 
Perey ioeints: oo 3 Russian Orthodox —. SAUER OE. 
SS See teeter, Ree | eee ee | Standard Church of America ac Sara ae 
NER Shee EA 2 ig ee aaa ema 2 
| ES ee ce ae | Unitarian —— Me eee oe a | 
Prymouth Brethren Ci United Brethren in . Christ ine 2 
ES Ee eee = 

685 


TOTAL 
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DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS IN AGRICULTURE 


The following students graduated in 1949 with the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Agriculture (B.S.A.) 
Note: * Ex-Servicemen. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS OPTION 


* DALE ie (yee eer ee 144 Eccles St., Ottawa, Ont. 

FREL VERO pi eee oes eee Box 4, Talbot St. E., Leamington, Ont. 
TCORATO SOIR Mer Ne tee) ee 25 Neywash St., Orillia, Ont. 

PRICKER VE qi rere. 28 2 ee Box 24, North Bay, Ont. 

AASIBSON AA eee a 86 Cheritan Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

(SOSMRUE Sa IV hee ania te eee R.R. No. 1, Highgate, Ont. 
SELASLOIN, dre co ee R.R. No. 1, Bonarlaw, Ont. 

HUNT AG. cbs ete eee ee R.R. No. 3, Grand Valley, Ont. 

A ABT AV Cries B58 ere et Stoney Creek, Ont. 

MOCAR THURS DAs cee oe R.R. No. 1, Collingwood, Ont. 

McCormick, M. VERONICA _.__- R.R. No. 6, Trenton, Ont. 

TINESS. WAe ete is ee 297 Beresford Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. 

NODE, Eh dice Shan es St. James’ Rectory, Caledon East, Ont. 
7 PAGEMAN CW a YY tie eee tare 98 Crichton St., Ottawa, Ont. 

SPECK RVs R.R. No. 1, Oakville, Ont. 

+ PETTIPIER © PLOW ee 88 Marlow Ave., Toronto 6, Ont. 

RATTRAY) INS Ede ee eee 34 Barnes St., St. Thomas, Ont. 
FRA RIG BN o hee eee eee 223 Hospital St., Guelph, Ont. 
FIRTACH, (ola hg ee R.R. No. 8, Woodstock, Ont. 
*ROLLASON,, Ga lity) tas eee 110 E. Amelia St., Fort William, Ont. 

SATA Wi pitts oie, cutee ce eee ee R.R. No. 2, Smiths Falls, Ont. 

TISDALE. (Us Roe cer eee Box 101, Bronte, Ont. 

WEST, D. 5) dee ae) ek ee PE 50 The Kingsway, Toronto 9, Ont. 

(23) 
AGRICULTURAL MECHANICS OPTION 
7 ACE NIN sl porn eae ste Rae Fe R.R. No. 2, Mountain, Ont. 

ANDERSON, (GuAY 222 eee 115 Cambridge St., Guelph, Ont. 

BENNETT cena eee ee ee R.R. No. 2, Kemptville, Ont. 

7 ERUBAKER: Shay tin ee eee ee R.R. No. 2, Beamsville, Ont. 
SWARTER, (1 2 Bog epee oe ee R.R. No. 6, St. Thomas, Ont. 

COLEMAN Tp Vi 8 ee oe ee eee aa R.R. No. 5, St. Thomas, Ont. 
*EICHENBERGER, Wi eo ee R.R. No. 1, Wilton Grove, Ont. 

FALCONER, A. ce Been he SED Blyth, Ont. 

PTR EL GWG, mW Gteva  ee ee eee 50 Mountain Rd., Grimsby, Ont. 
PS ORIY.  ) eirete ke a ee 469 Jefferson Blvd., Riverside, Ont. 
IRE MEAN: BING, cha g ge eee ee Battersea, Ont. 

(TREGGy RAG i pee eee ee R.R. No. 3, Uxbridge, Ont. 

SETAR RSG rule Sih gts eee 116 Roxborough St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
PHORE aie hee ee eee Markham, Ont. 

;ORINSON: ON ae eee ree 303 Woburn Ave., Toronto 12, Ont. 
eK EIT. 2 Vi ere eee Main St., Sussex, New Brunswick 
*KENNEDY | K. Vit Zee eee RRS ING. 5, ‘Tara; Ont. 

FICE RS Ess A, ace ee Fenwick, Ont. 

Le GRESLEV, (ASP ee ee eee R.R. No. 3, Newcastle, Ont. 

PLONE A Ws a ee oe eee 35 Robinson Ave., Guelph, Ont. 
FLOW NDES, 3) 420 eo ee ee R.R. No. 1, Queensville, Ont. 
<PROUDFOOT Cd) ip tae ee eee! 187 Lakeshore Rd., Toronto 14, Ont. 

RANDALL OW. Poles ee oe 466 Milverton Blvd., Toronto, Ont. 
*RORMMELE, F. Wii ee 2 eee 46 Allan Ave., Guelph, Ont. 

STOCKER, 1. W.. :e see eee Stirling, Ont. 

AVAL POLE j AW pinecone eee ee Eastdale P.O., Hamilton, Ont. 

WATSON SE: or ee ee 1806 Mouland Ave., Niagara Falls, Ont. 
VAT SON le ewes ok weit s Box 41, Blyth, Ont. 


(28) 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY OPTION 








PAPA, AI, DAS ence 62 Gilmour Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
PLAN ORS, VAs ebsites So 478 Simcoe St. N., Oshawa, Ont 
PASMSTEONG, ci. 1) Bis 201 Powell Ave., Ottawa, Ont. 

Beamon ye Ry ge he 540 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa, Ont. 
PERRET hy eb) io lp oe es R.R. No. 2, Port Dover, Ont. 
Ee; RS GOES ii een a R.R. No. 3, Brantford, Ont. 

RPC Wee OS on ce ac LY Allenford, Ont. 

RG eda ek et Cowley, Alberta. 

CanmaNn, G./0 oe R.R. No. 1, Picton, Ont. 

PON Wo) nce R.R. No. 5, Goderich, Ont. 
<2 @s c i Ae Uk eres ROR 27 en sae Streetsville, Ontario. 

Prawevt Tm, KR. Advts eet 210, Woolwich St., Guelph, Ont. 

PRANCIO.. (crits Sree ce es R.R. No. 3, Renfrew, Ont. 

COL Ls ite iL ee SUR RS ING: 1, St. George, Ont. 

RABAM: ROVE. ses ze 42 R.R. No. 4, Smiths Falls, Ont. 
BEI ARCNO. (ee cece ee R.R. No. 3, Bowmanville, Ont. 

I AY Re OSes Bene eee enn , R.R. No. 3, Holland Centre, Ont. 
BPI W EET th ee Box 8, Colborne, Ont. 

her some Aa Www 2 28 R.R. No. 1, Downsview, Ont. 

1 OS a BRE) eS <P Sci Es eee Newcastle, Ontario 
PICRWNEDY Ko Ios oo 1226 King St. W., Hamilton, Ont. 

EANDGN « Fictily Atri cet t Box 215, Simcoe, Ont. 

PERSONS, Wwe en een ee Ne R.R. No. 2, Georgetown, Ont. 

MIA TIONALD UN (Gy cts R.R. No. 6, Owen Sound, Ont. 
US TOC al Sell 8 eee aoe 69-A Fairview Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
PIMEEE SON Cr enon te R.R. No. 8, St. Marys, Ont. 
mi. WA tee Birdsall, Ont. 

SDM POR) SG tee Fairacres Farms, Hampton, Ont. 

EEE Gd EAS ce pele ar ea R.R. No. 5, Brampton, Ont. 
BIMOCtARTHY, eater Lakefield, Ont. 

BIC CONVEY) ae Geist se 323 Armadale Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
PViCCRELOUGH, IP Wer Navan, Ont. 

Picinryee. |. Webs R.R. No. 3, Burford, Ont. 

Ba aee ipa. Wie R.R. No. 1, Whitby, Ont. 

iste AR. Sev eee eed ST R.R. No. 3, Ayr, Ont. 

Br igeerensON, ls BP a 1715 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 

BeOON VW PC. ok a R.R. No. 1, Exeter, Ont. 

MO ADT ie Ser 216 Keele St., Toronto, Ont. 

ACA gL re nc _.. R.R. No. 2, Alliston, Ont. 

EASE DSN 2 CoRR gma cee R.R. No. 3, Brussels, Ont. 
ER Vo \ ne ean ae Fats R.R. No. 1, Little Britain, Ont. 
Beetore Ns .s tes cee Box 131, Campbellford, Ont. 
merrrcnn, (>. We oot? R.R. No. 1, Chesley, Ont. 

MAS RO Wit fg ee R.R. No. 1, Stouffville, Ont. 
Bricon. A. Mo cacti oe Manor House, Rockcliffe, Ottawa, Ont. 
UGS CE OA fe er ee R.R. No. 4, Peterborough, Ont. 

CNet gel, 0 Sa ee ee Some _ RR. No. 1, Erin, Ont. 

(47) 
FIELD HUSBANDRY OPTION 
ea an rae Godfrey, Ont. 
Derennrecnny how R.R. No. 1, Bonarlaw, Ont. 

A ge AS SE Se a R.R. No. 1, Gilford, Ont. 
Brerravan 1. Beco et Ryerson, Sask. 
aie We Mn RR. No. 1, West Lorne, Ont. 
Srereerven Nees R.R. No. 2, Leamington, Ont. 
TE Ene aici eee. Renae ae 711 Sammon Ave., Toronto 6, Ont. 


*Hopcins, V. E. ____------_ Clandeboye, Ont. 
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FIELD HUSBANDRY OPTION (continued) 


Keecany ak. Wi Sees 71 Forbes Ave., Guelph, Ont. 
*K INGSEURY) 1C.\ pate ee 100-A Woolwich St., Guelph, Ont. 
KNAPP, DOROTHY, Ee R.R. No. 2, Galt, Ont. 
*LEGGETT,. Ji Bee ees 360 Bay St., Ottawa, Ont. 
* MACDONALD, Nite ee Apt. 7, 44 Macdonnell St., Guelph, Ont. 
*IMARRITT be OE eee ee ee Keswick, Ont. 
MItietie iE. Gee ee L’Orignal, Ont. 
* MOORE Au) A. sade R.R. No. 1, Guelph, Ont. 
*McGeecor; HH. Ey Lin. 2 R.R. No. 1, Wallaceburg, Ont. 
*SCARFFE, Co B.. auth ee _ Abbey, Saskatchewan. 
+ SOW We Wie ct eek Box 150, Blenheim, Ont. 
ASN YDERS Ja Wie ie 1 ee cata 331 King St., London, Ont. 
AG TAVPORD, (Ko), bln tere a eee Branchton, Ont. 
WirecHaiW Et sec ee Ee Ridgetown, Ont. 
Went; Ry ince. seu ee: 116 Belmont Ave., Ottawa, Ont. 
YounG; W. Se\4. 22-3 Cochrane, Ont. 
(24) 
POULTRY OPTION 
*ANDERSON; We Liao ede R.R. No. 1, Keswick, Ont. 
‘Howes Balls ae ee Lakehurst, Ont. 
JOUNEIN, BE). 22 ee R.R. No. 3, Fenelon Falls, Ont. 
ort, (be Mis) ate ee, _ R.R. No. 4. Thedford, Ont. 
*MAcCNErL.- Tile Leen ere _ c/o N. J. MacNeil, 18 Milton 5t., Sydney, N.S. 
Morrison, W iD. ae Millgrove, Ont. 
* POLLARD, Wii ia ee oo RR. Nol 1, Biv Ont. 
FREMHAR Ties Lae eee _ RR. No. 1, West Montrose, Ont. 
(8) 
HORTICULTURE — Division I 
TATEIN, J All. eee eee 60 Talbot St. W., Leamington, Ont. 
EWORKi Fos lteter 14 Centre St. W., Richmond Hill, Ont. 
Hancoce. Dy Wcities R.R. No. 1, Cooksville, Ont. 
FH ANCOCK «Vista bee e R.R. No. 1, Cooksville, Ont. 
“JORDAN, Ro J c:25205 ee ee _ 17 Lincoln Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. 
*MCNINCH, oy) Wielicbue oe _ Box 12, Grimsby Beach, Ont. 
PEtTiT, DW bee Wilsonville, Ont. 
‘Wer Vo. Jon ce eee Omemee, Ont. 
(8) 
HORTICULTURE — Division II 
Arxett, A. E. HD Wu RR. No: 2; Grimsby, Ont. 
Back, M.. EVIZABETH 22 J. RER.oNow Lo Delhi: Ont, 
*+RaownNs.). foe e es ees R.R. No. 3, Milton W., Ont. 
ACOLLV ER: Wiss ce) oem ee R.R. No. 4, Simcoe, Ont. 
Crozier, 1: ARs ieee 15 Dunham Ave., Kitchener, Ont. 
*DENHOLM: We I, Sic Parry Sound, Ont. 
DEVINE Wa | hae ee ___ 21 Wellington St. E., Box 422, Aurora, Ont. 
“EI MOLAV ak. lances on _ Box 273, Essex, Ont. 
<TH AMILTON Di oe R.R. No. 1, Lewisville, Moncton, New Brunswick 
+P UNDERSON ta) xg _ RR. No. 6, Napanee, Ont. 
HOWE sila (ay cS ee te _. 118 Berry Rd., Humber Bay, Ont. (Toronto 14). 
*Humpreeys, P.)L. 7A. 18 Hammersmith Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
*THontTer: Ke Wo 22 R.R. No. 1, Keswick, Ont. 
AT ANZEN |. cause ce ere eee R.R. No. 1, Blair, Ont. 
*TEN KEN; | Ly dy Si ee 34 Yorkshire St. S., Guelph, Ont. 
JOuNSONS J. URe tena R.R. No. 2, Parkhill, Ont. 


*K Nox, JE. Mi 2. cee eee 7 Graham Ave., Guelph, Ont. 
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PAQUETTC, S.J, Seeteeeer . Amherstburg, Ont. 

POrreR, W UVic dt R.R. No. 1, Bridgetown, Nova Scotia. 
PRIRLLS 105 Da, kit nnn dtp cbeen Ridgetown, Ont. 

BANDERSON GN Dis sateen eet R.R. No. 7, London, Ont. 
PPAMDEMSON 0s Ds) selon R.R. No. 7, London, Ont. 
TREREPHERD, 1). Toy aie A 358 Fairview Blvd., Riverside, Ont. 
Perey 1d. OL Geeta . R.R. No. 2, Clinton, Ont. 
of a SS gS inp ee 29 Todd St., Galt, Ont. 
*WHITTAMORE, G, F. —----_--. R.R. No. 2, Maple, Ont. 

WY MUTANS CI OME pet gin 207 Riverdale Ave., Ottawa, Ont. 

PV TEON | 12 he! wieeeent es. 175 Douglas Ave., Oakville, Ont. 

(28) 
AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE OPTION 

PST Td AN er retertr dee Talbotville, Ont. 

“es Ter ae Hd 6 ON, (SR ce ee ee R.R. No. 1, Forester’s Falls, Ont. 

1 OP a ae a ge 168 Briar Hill Ave., Toronto 12, Ont. 
PARE WHOM) Vai bec Sea te _. Hickson, Ont. 

TRASH) id eee ee oS _. 14 Simpson Ave., Toronto 6, Ont. 
(OE RR i) Pais s8) 1: 2 471 Athol St. E., Oshawa, Ont. 

POASDINER Gite ae Fe Morewood, Ont. 

RIGAERIOCH,) Kuti? ca220..0 30o. ._ Box 54, Woodbridge, Ont. 
BeeNAM (Re OS ee R.R. No. 1, Arner, Ont. 
PSTONER, 2 Ii Gabe ee _ 73 St. Germaine Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
(10) 
APICULTURE OPTION 

RC tRRY ee Lege Ron: No.1, Essex; Ont. 

BPGERTEON TOR oCe R.R. No. 2, Georgetown, Ont. 

Serer. Ho eLeN co . _ R.R. No. 1, Lucknow, Ont. 

(3) 

BACTERIOLOGY OPTION 
Berets Le Piatt 219 St. Helens Ave, Toronto, Ont. 
PReenCrne Ask) tee to R.R. No. 1, Coboconk, Ont. 
PP AAGIOR Mah ee ee i Fe c/o Arthur Baker, Stouffville, Ont. 
SISRUCE 0. Bs bese 62 Belmont Ave., Ottawa, Ont. 
PURGES ORL, Ns che ae 40 Granville Ave., Ottawa, Ont. 
PiOReR Aa) Pi wet tee eo Morrisburg, Ont. 
RNY hE petiatctakes te 141 Waverley Rd., Toronto 8, Ont. 
2) OAR A ee as ee 65 Glenmount Park Rd., Toronto, Ont. 
Picasso ide) tee _. 375 Grange St., Guelph, Ont. 
PON Al ahetts eG R.R. No. 1, Ancaster, Ont. 
Pree ison, Wil oc Jasper, Ont. 
erstOUGE, (hr Jute 832 Third Ave. W., Owen Sound, Ont. 

Hewmenreys, T. We . _ Apt. 6, 164 Park St. S., Hamilton, Ont. 
Sa EA hella & Piglets Airlemabae chee Box 201, Dryden, Ont. 

JET Oe ge ike ence a _ RR. No. 5, Dunnville, Ont. 
eetenee oh Py _ 1962 Corwin Ave., Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Memes NEO We ee 65 Frontenac St., Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
Mea Tee 119 Kingsmill Ave., Guelph, Ont. 
Beecanney, A. Esso _ 275 Glencairn Ave., Toronto 12, Ont. 

McCorquopaLeE, D. B. --------- R.R. No. 3, Lakeside, Ont. 
etchres DO _. 285-10th St. W., Owen Sound, Ont. 
AD RR cee _— Blumenhof, Saskatchewan. 

ESE) aa 2 Of SMe keane 192 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
SPargeRson, R. C: 22. _ 6 Springdale Blvd., Toronto 6, Ont. 


AS ORE ok eae __. 1631 Hall Ave., Windsor, Ont. 
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BACTERIOLOGY OPTION (continued) 


STEVENSON 5 Lge tere aenee eer 18 Mountain St., Grimsby, Ont. 

*SULLIVANG RE Lit see ee ne Box 191, Englehart, Ont. 
ATT AVLOR Ry a ee c/o Mrs. Don. Aberhart, Aberhart’s Garage, 
Goderich, Ont. 
TEN NAN TONS pte teens R.R. No. 5, Almonte, Ont. 
ol Usb ond BPMs deems oc Uehara dS R.R. No. 3, Maidstone, Ont. 
(30) 
BOTANY OPTION 
FBENEDICT) (Woe Gr. Se 236 Rankin Blvd., Windsor, Ont. 
PACE MO Log ee ta ane 52 Martha St., Burlington, Ont. 
*STEARMAN, W.0A. <2 ae ee R.R. No. 2, Uxbridge, Ont. 
AGTEVENS RR. Gs) 200 ae 3 Hardy St., Guelph, Ont. 
(4) 
; CHEMISTRY OPTION 

Arexanper))| GC. as eee R.R. No. 2, Georgetown, Ont. 

ARCHIBALD.) fia Aniee eee eee 513 Centre St., S. Whitby, Ont. 
WARTHUBR: OOo ae ee 18 Glasgow St. N., Guelph, Ont. 
HNUSTIN, Go J Cee ee c/o R. Stickney, R.R. No. 3, Guelph, Ont. 
*DARNARD, (Co S1., Ope eee Winona, Ont. 

BOLTON sl, Gi eee Burleigh Falls, P.O., Ont. 

CHRISTNER! Wits 2 eee R.R. No. 2, Baden, Ont. 

CTINRORD 4. Wi qoeccat gee R.R. No. 1, Kingsville, Ont. 
FICCLTOT: |). Mcgee R.R. No. 3, Teeswater, Ont. 
GRAV, We Da eee eee ee R.R. No. 1, Courtright, Ont. 
HUNTER). pee eee Meadowvale, Ont. 

*TOHNSON,. W.. Hic cece R.R. No. 3, Proton Station, Ont. 

+ [OH NSTON, GK. 222 6 Boult Ave., Guelph, Ont. 

od WV) ee bord & (Ge ak err eree ep ess Nr © 17 Allan Ave., Guelph, Ont. 

*MCELROY, bio Ma eee 260 Dublin St., Guelph, Ont. 

FOLDING: Aah ite ek eee 309 McLean St., New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 

QOSADCTIUR, Win 26 ees R.R. No. 2, Newmarket, Ont. 

A RUSNEU Us Ae IN eee eee Stouffville, Ont. 

SINCEADR, uA We. cee re R.R. No. 1, Hepworth, Ont. 
ASMTT HS ac pho pence ee 12 Moore Ave., Guelph, Ont. 
*CWACKHAMER, A. Dest eee Georgetown, Ont. 

AW at TE Wy Ns oa ee ee 188 Booth St., Ottawa, Ont. 
(22) 

DAIRY HUSBANDRY OPTION 
A ARRUCK LES tice Nis eee 292 Royal Ave., Ottawa, Ont. 
«BARTOW: y Live Nie eee Bower Hill, Woodstock, Ont. 
CON eR VE ose eee Pakenham, Ont. 
ATIANINA: Wes Jot ee _ RR. No. 6, Brighton, Ont. 
*HARENESS,. |G tee R.R. No. 2, Glanworth, Ont. 
+ HOLDER GG: KS tne ee 80 Woolwich St., Guelph, Ont. 
TEN DUAD UR Yo Ec shy an eee eee ae 89 Government Rd., Toronto, Ont. 
*MCHLROY : JaneW aes eee ee 36 Kathleen St., Guelph, Ont. 
MR EN NIE PAS Go, coe eee cee 27 College Ave. W., Guelph, Ont. 

ROBLIN) os ©) g.2 ieee 204 Henry St., Whitby, Ont. 
SAGE WawN0 pa oo ees c/o Dr. R. A. Williams, Thames St., Ingersoll, Ont. 

STINSON, 1. Oe ceeas eee St. Mary’s, Ont. 

ANVATSON: (us) Dao eee ee _ 42 Church St., Elmira, Ont. 
XWILPORD Coals sce 57 King St. E., Ingersoll, Ont. 


(14) 
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ENTOMOLOGY OPTION 


Eg EGG eee Prd De ae Tiverton, Ont. 
TCR ELS.) Ban, OP ae Whitevale, Ont. 
MUURRAGH, uv yee R.R. No. 1, River Road, Hammond, B.C. 
a EO) Dat ie Oe es cea ane 36 Hearn Ave., Guelph, Ont. 
IOANE, for We Bradford, Ont. 
BIABOOURE, 05) Ur5 oa 34 Ferndale Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
EN hip ae) ga EN Se ee 407 Water St., Guelph, Ont. 
A LE oe ee Angus, Ont. 
PANE) Gat ee eee Ce eee Smithfield, Ont. 
216 04 2 ORR) ey RMR ess Om ear NOeRrnme R.R. No. 2, Mono Centre, Ont. 
NSU RCE a ol pe ee ae Box 191, Englehart, Ont. 
(11) 
Pree poe ee 175 
UES: 20a De 85 
AG yg 8 LO a Le eae 260 


THE FOLLOWING STUDENTS RECEIVED THE ASSOCIATE DIPLOMA 
IN APRIL, 1949 





ECARD VCES LLM: ae R.R. No. 1, Dundas, Ont. 
RDERSONG, Ooty me eG a os R.R. No. 4. Stratford, Ont. 
ee NET NV. cthy, ecient. R.R. No. 2, Leamington, Ont. 
ET ha ORR WTO 2 are Pinkerton, Ont. 
ewer cL Kase R.R. No. 1, Aylmer, Ont. 
RADWELL. Wale cee Box 38, Watford, Ont. 
PPR REEGN I oi. eee eee Se Ailsa Craig, Ont. 
OWAN (Es Uap eet he R.R. No. 1, Blytheswood, Ont. 
PeUNICAN, Gy Blypes ee R.R. No. 2, London, Ont. 
ROCMOMING Bik. hyn Kinghaven Farms, King, Ont. 
PIAS WORTHOS KOE. G22 Ridgeway, Ont. 
umeeson, N. Woe R.R. No. 1, Dunnville, Ont. 
err AR ol LA eee) ee R.R. No. 3, Waterford, Ont. 
oS a I eg os eee Me R.R. No. 2, Dashwood, Ont. 
en Ge eee a R.R. No. 4, Wiarton, Ont. 
Breve. Or DIO eee Ses Waterdown, Ont. 
PAOORUGRNT) Vox Pt en Ss R.R. No. 3, Mount Forest, Ont. 
OTC en Ono) NOt re Ra Ane Om ie eed SD Ashburn, Ont. 
DIACKENDRICK OW it.) 2 Lakeshore Rd. E., Oakville, Ont. 
(Took Course 1925-27) 
SLOTS 8 UAE ek ne 885 Forhan St., Wallaceburg, Ont. 
Bea Fr ae cd at 30 Ellis Ave., Windsor, Ont. 
CE STEMI SBA Die es exe ao R.R. No. 1, Dobbinton, Ont. 
BIOCCOMNELT, WOOD) Sa Los. c/o Morley Beath, R.R. No. 2, Oshawa, Ont. 
Mcewan, Ottve N. 2 F. W. Bray Ltd., 120 John St., Hamilton, Ont. 
BYGRIUELING WD 45 Ray Blvd., Port Arthur, Ont. 
TERY WIN) Re Firethorn Farm, Ewhurst, Surrey, England. 
OA A Se R.R. No. 6, Brantford, Ont. 
Doran ite, Aree R.R. No. 3, Simcoe, Ont. 
Re Rryea Tia Pose he Box 481, St. Marys, Ont. 
Ne OE ie te The Manse, R.R. No. 1, Belle River, Ont. 
OW Ur scot PU) See ee R.R. No. 2, Tilbury, Ont. 
terenery VAG... R.R. No. 1, Tilbury, Ont. 
ST CS Ib he eee a R.R. No. 3, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
SeeretetAy eH, Haig Farm, R.R. No. 4, Thedford, Ont. 


OS a On Stanley, Ont. 
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THOMSON, 5. Gis [Ra eee . 19 Dufferin Ave., Chatham, Ont. 

Topp, Gry Aaa eee es R.R. No. 1, Churchill, Ont. 

WADLER. “Doris “Mi eee R.R. No. 1, Glen Cross, Ont. 

WEUSTEAD Goyu ben om an heres R.R. No. 4, St. Catharines, Ont. 

WHITE De Caer ee ee ae R.R. No. 1, Oshawa, Ont. 

WATTE ISPs ee re 125 Ballantyne Ave, Stratford, Ont. 
EQ TAL > ce ee ee ee 41 


DAIRY SCHOOL DIPLOMAS ISSUED MARCH, 1950 


ANDERSON, (GN Lay teeta Niagara Apts., St. Catharines, Ontario 

BERT IRC AY Ae ee tee se R.R. No. 3, Acton, Ontario. 

BRUT ira bay eee ee Milton, Ontario. 

COUSINS?) Wits tu see oes 11 Lawrence Ave., Weston, Ontario. 

CRUNDWEDUs oak) cena ee Box 504, Dresden, Ontario. 

DAU SAIS. VAG i ear ee coe 5437 Bourbonniere St., Montreal, Quebec. 

Di. GRACE. IG) a ee _ Campbellton, New Brunswick. 

POT PERSIO, Je eb tac 2 oe ee Purves St., North Sydney, Nova Scotia. 

TOAST MAN, as Lie ae Box 801, Petrolia, Ontario. 

EMERSON? “Guthig Vb he te 32 Grant St., Stratford, Ontario. 

FOREMAN Dye ool eee 56 Pine St., Port Hope, Ontario; 
(Dairy School 1944). 

POWOGIE. Aa (eee ee 10 Suffolk St. W., Guelph, Ontario. 

GUSTAR: Wi Bs ase eee R.R. No. 3, Brampton, Ontario; 
(Dairy School 1949). 

TIARRY, C30 Ck ee ee _ 90 Dover Rd., Welland, Ontario. 

Brees a ea ee Lewisville, New Brunswick. 

Horratever; Ni We ee Box 32, Mitchell, Ontario. 

Howaroo.M. Koo ee 52 Charles St. E., Toronto, Ontario. 

EIUTCHISON PMV i ee ee R.R. No. 2, Ingersoll, Ontario. 

JOHANN 2 RS) es ees Box 316, Teeswater, Ontario. 

Krewe oR) Ey ae ee 173 Locksley Ave., Toronto, Ontario. 

KENNEDY, WAS 28 103 Burris St., Hamilton, Ontario. 

EREUIER) Cy) 00.0 eee c= Rostock, Ontario. 

Le Moxy Lo. ee eee R.R. No. 3, Dundas, Ontario. 

TuWrs Ral ic ee 2 Fernwood Gardens, Toronto, Ontario. 

LINK: Ri 00.2 ee ee R.R. No. 2, Cayuga, Ontario. 

MacDonarp. Gin Box 365, Pictou, Nova Scotia. 

MacKay: DiGi t ae ee R.R. No. 2, Scotsburn, Nova Scotia. 

MACKAY Vo ee R.R. No. 2, Scotsburn, Nova Scotia. 

MATIZ, 21) ee onl pee ee Bogota, Colombia, South America; 
(Dairy School 1949). 

Mens): Jo Vii ete _ 5735 Chabot St., Montreal, Quebec. 

MoRANDIN. GUIDO’... Sete 152 Mountjoy St., Timmins, Ontario. 

McKee, Wi. Die). oe Box 451, New Liskeard, Ontario. 

McKenvis) aly: nea Mount Forest, Ontario. 

Parkers: Wo Jet bee ee Omemee, Ontario. 

PEppen, Dg yaa Ge as R.R. No. 6, Strathroy, Ontario. 

Renwier, 1). Gee ieee P.O. Box 129, St. Georges, Grenada, B.W.L. 

Ross. WG. eee New Liskeard, Ontario. 

SIDEY, Rvs Weis. ee ee 40 Hollywood St., Hamilton, Ontario. 

SINNOTT). O;.Ay ce a Bristol, Prince Edward Island. 

THOMPSON) (Ci Wa ct Teeswater, Ontario. 

Tooley |i Bac... oe eae 370 Briar Hill Ave., Toronto, Ontario. 

TRAVISSOR:. W.2.4 eee Corinth, Ontario. 

WADSWORTH, sR Kn 4 eee Ingersoll, Ontario. 

WELLS} Jit Aa eee Shelburne, Ontario. 


WETMORE: lial. 4.43 Hampstead, Queens Co., New Brunswick. 
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WereLoon] Ar YO . 114 Glenelg St., Lindsay, Ontario. 
POUNG Ws (hee 10 Hollis Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

13 8 ee ee 47 Diplomas 


SCHOLARSHIPS, BURSARIES, PRIZES, MEDALS 
AND OTHER AWARDS, 1949-50 


(Awarded in 1949 unless otherwise indicated) 


(A) SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 
Barrie Board of Education Scholarship 
($150.00 each year for the First and Second Years) 
Awarded annually (if there are candidates) to a student from Barrie Area Collegiate 


as a scholarship for further study at the Ontario Agricultural College, the Ontario Veteri- 
nary College or Macdonald Institute— : 


John McLean, R.R. No. 1, Barrie, Ontario (First Year—Ontario Veterinary College). 


Borden Dairy Scholarship 
A scholarship of $200 awarded by the Borden Company of Canada, Limited, to the 
best “all round” student in the Dairy Option in the Third Year— 
D. H. Bullock, Caledonia, Ontario (Fourth Year 1949-50). 


Canadian Industries Limited Scholarship — $750.00 
(Established in 1948 but first awarded in 1949) 
This Scholarship, the gift of Canadian Industries Limited, of the value of $750.00 is 
established for the encouragement of Graduate work in Agricultural Chemistry— 
1949-50 — G. H. Austin, B.S.A. 1949, R.R. No. 3, Guelph, Ontario. 


The Class 1933 Scholarship — $200.00 

The graduating class of 1933 offers the following annual Scholarship for graduate 
work :— 

The Scholarship is awarded in honour of the late Professor W. J. Squirrell, formerly 
head of the Field Husbandry Department at the Ontario Agricultural College, and late 
Honorary President of Class 1933. 

It is awarded to an outstanding student, consideration being given to extracurricular 
activities as well as high academic standing. 

T. A. Angus, B.S.A. 1949, Bacteriology Dept., O.A.C., Guelph, Ontario. 

County Scholarships — Winners — 1949-50 

Scholarships of $100.00 each, awarded annually, by various counties, to outstanding 
young men and women in their counties who propose to enter the First Year at the Ontario 
Agricultural College or Macdonald Institute. 

Bruce County 


J. E. Whicher, R.R. No. 6, Wiarton, Ontario (First Year — Degree Course). 
Bruce County Federation of Agriculture 

J. W. Jacklin, R.R. No. 2, Elmwood, Ontario (First Year — Associate Course). 
Haldimand County ; 

M. D. L. Reid, R.R. No. 3, Hagersville, Ontario (First Year — Degree Course). 
Huron County A ‘ 

J. W. Armstrong, R.R. No. 3, Brussels, Ontario (First Year — Degree Course). 


Huron County Federation of Agriculture 

E. H. Clutton, R.R. No. 5, Goderich, Ontario (First Year — Degree Course). 
Norfolk County 

J. O. Packard, 321 Main Street, Simcoe, Ontario (First Year — Degree Course). 
Peterborough County — Two Scholarships of $100.00 each 

No award 1949-50. 
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Wellington County 
G. M. Coutts, R.R. No. 2, Conn, Ontario (First Year —’ Degree Course). 


Wentworth County — Three Scholarships of $100.00 each 
Agriculture 
W. L. Gottfredsen, R.R. No. 2, Ancaster, Ontario (Birst-year —— Degree Course). 
(This Scholarship was held over from 1947-48). 
W. S. Marshall, R.R. No. 1, Caistor Centre, Ontario (First Year — Associate Course). 
Home Economics 
Kathleen M. Flatt, R.R. No. 2, Hamilton, Ontario (One Year Diploma Course). 


Kent County Scholarship — $50.00 
_ Offered by the Kent County Council for 1950 only to a Kent County student in the 
First Year of the Associate Class at the Ontario Agricultural College— 


D. J. Purcell, Wardsville, Ontario. 


Dominion-Provincial Student-Aid Bursaries 1949-1950 
Awarded to worthy and needy students of high scholarship, on the recommendation 
of the Deputy Minister of Education of the Province of Ontario. 


Type A — Ontario Agricultural College 
First Year Degree Course 
J. G. B. Cayen, 380 Laforest Ave., Sudbury, Ontario. 
‘A. M. de Hueck, 3519 Lorne Ave., Montreal, P.Q. 
F. E. Gillan, Pakenham, Ontario. 
R. H. Stinson, R.R. No. 1, Keswick, Ontario. 
W. H. Western, 158 Neeve St., Guelph, Ontario. 


Type B 
Second Year Degree Course 


D. B. Emmons, R.R. No. 6, Dunnville, Ontario. 
Erma L. Klassen, R.R. No. 2, Ruthven, Ontario. 
R. E. Mills, 5 Home St., Guelph, Ontario. 


Third Year Degree Course 
Tt, Go 8, Chulltott 227, Dutetinoives Penetanguishene, Ontario. 
D. A. Gendron, Church St., Penetanguishene, Ontario. 
D. B. Wilson, R.R. No. 2, Stirling, Ontario. 


Fourth Year Degree Course 
R. A. Crawford, Allenford, Ontario. 
K. R. Farrell, South Mountain, Ontario. 
W. R. Garvie, Kilsyth, Ontario. 
D. H. Jeffrey, R.R. No. 2, Belleville, Ontario. 
G. K. Macleod, Alexandria, Ontario. 
J. F. McAlpine, Maynooth, Ontario. 


Macdonald Institute (Home Economics) 


. Type A 
First Year Degree Course a 


Allison E. Bilton, R.R. No. 5, Hagersville, Ontario. 

Mary A. Wodskou, R.R. No. 3, Hagersville, Ontario. 
Second Year Degree Course ayes 

M. Jean Thomson, Fenelon Falls, Ontario. 


The Robert Harcourt Bursaries 


($75.00 per year for Third and Fourth Years) 


Awarded annually in honour of the late Dr. Harcourt, Head of the Department of 
Chemistry from 1901-1936, to a worthy student in the Second Year of the Degree Course 
who proposes to enter the Chemistry Option— 

1948-50-—D. D. Dolson, R.R. No. 1, Melancthon, Ontario (Fourth Year 1949-50 

1949-51—K. M. King, Hickson, Ontario (Third Year 1949-50). : 
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Leonard Foundation Scholarship 1948-50 — $200.00 per year 
Awarded to deserving students to attend or who are attending Canadian Universities— 
Margaret L. Fleming, 11 Drummond St., Perth, Ontario, 
(Second Year Degree Course — Macdonald Institute). 


Midland Scholarship 
($100.00 each year for First and Second Years) 


Awarded annually by the Midland Press (The Free Press-Herald) and the Midland 
Kiwanis Club to enable an outstanding student from the Midland District to attend the 
Two Year Associate Course at the Ontario Agricultural College. 

First Winner — 1948-50 
W. J. McClung, Phelpston, Ontario (Second Year — Associate Course). 


No award 1949-51. 
Nutrition Conference Scholarship 


($150.00 annually) 


This scholarship was established by the Ontario Division of the Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association to assist a student in post-gratuate work in Animal Nutrition. 


Joint Winners 1949-50 


D. Arthur, B.S.A. ’49, Animal Nutrition Department, O.A.C.. Guelph, Ont. 
J. C. Alexander, B.S.A. ’49, Animal Nutrition Department, O.A.C., Guelph, Ont. 


Ontario Women’s Institutes Scholarships 

Five scholarships of $100.00 each, awarded annually, by the Federated Women’s 
Institutes of Ontario to outstanding High School graduates, to assist them to enter the 
First Year of the Degree Course in Home Economics at Macdonald Institute. 
1949-50 

M. Yvonne Bailie, Mitchell, Ontario. 

Anna S. Creed, 84 King Street East, Stoney Creek, Ontario. 

Frances I. Gosnell, R.R. No. 1, Highgate, Ontario. 

Margaret J. Hamilton, 75 Oxford Street, Guelph, Ontario. 

H. Lorraine Harding, 68 Glasgow Street, Kitchener, Ontario. 


Thomas E. Wilson Scholarships 
$75.00 per year for First and Second Years of the Degree Course. Donated annually 
by Thomas E. Wilson, who was born in London, Ontario, and who is prominent in the 
Meat Packing Industry in Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. Awarded to outstanding students from 
Secondard Schools in Middlesex County. 
Second Year Degree Course Winners — 1948-50 
James F. Davis, R.R. No. 7, London, Ontario (London Central Collegiate), 


Sara Ann J. Harvey, 268 Queen’s Ave., London, Ont. (London Central Collegiate). 
D. M. Anderson, R.R. No. 2, London, Ontario (London Central Collegiate). 


No awards for First Year for 1949-51. 


(B) PRIZES 
Canadian Weekly Newspapers Prize in Journalism — 1950 
The Canadian Weekly Newspapers’ Association offers an annual prize of $10.00 to be 
awarded each January to the member of the O.A.C. Review Staff, excluding the Editor, 
who, during his term of office has done the most valuable work for the Review. 


A. R. Appleton, 46 McTague Street, Guelph, Ontario (Fourth Year, O.A.C.) 


Chemical Institute of Canada Prize $25.00 
Awarded annually to the student entering the Fourth Year of the Chemistry Option 
who has the highest standing in the examinations in subjects taken in the Departments of 
Chemistry and Physics— 


D. D. Dolson, R.R. No. 1, Melancthon, Ontario (Fourth Year 1949-50). 
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The Class 1928 Prizes in Public Speaking — 1950 
For the purpose of encouraging Public Speaking, the Class of 1928 offers prizes 
totalling fifty dollars ($50.00) annually. 


First Prize—$20.00— 
Miss Doris M. Klugman, 10 Gordon Ave., Kitchener, Ont. (Second Degree, O.A.C.) 


Second Prize—$12.00— 
G. F. Hood, Port Elgin, Ontario (Fourth Year, 0.V.C.) 


Third Prize—$8.00— 
H. R. Baker, R.R. No. 2, Merrickville, Ontario (Fourth Year, O.A.C.) 


Fourth Prize—$5.00— 
G. A. Ionson, R.R. No. 1, Jarvis, Ontario (Fourth Year, O.A.C.) 


Fifth Prize—$5.00— 
w. A. S. Cromarty, R.R. No. 2, Dorchester, Ontario (Third Year, O.A.C.) 


Bruce M. Cohoe Prizes — 1950 
Awarded to the students in the First, Second and Third Years who stand highest in 
the Grain Judging Competitions held by the Department of Field Husbandry— 


Class 1953— 
($5.00)—J. M. Bennett, RR. No. 2, Spencerville, Ontario. 


Class 1952—Tied— 
($2.50)—H. G. Norry, RR. No. 1, Tilbury, Ontario. 
($2.50)—I. A. White, 4 Valhalla Blvd., Toronto 13, Ontario. 
Class 1951—Tied— 
($2.50) —D. M. McAlpine, R.R. No. 5, Dutton, Ontario. 
($2.50)—W. B. McFadzean, Box 243, Fergus, Ontario. 


Grand Championship Trophy 
(Silver Tray) 


A. F. Henry, R.R. No. 2, Turnerville, Ontario (Third Year, CAC 


FIRST YEAR PRIZES 

Eight prizes of $25.00 each, awarded annually, to students in the First Year of the 
Degree and Associate Courses, for being highest in general proficiency in certain groups of 
subjects. 
Degree Course 

Group I —J. F. Davis, R.R. No. 7, London, Ontario. 

Group II —H. G. Norry, R.R. No. 1, Tilbury, Ontario. 

Group IJI—G. A. Preston, 94 Grosvenor Street, Hamilton, Ontario. 

Group IV—E. E. Gamble, R.R. No. 2, Hespeler, Ontario. 
Associate Course 

Group I —D. C. Chadwick, Scarborough, Yorks., England. 

Group II —J. J. Christensen, Morrisburg, Ontario. 

Group III—D. M. C. McCallum, R.R. No. 1, Elmwood, Ontario. 

Group IV—M. M. MacKinnon, R.R. No. 2, Bath, Ontario. 


Katherine T. Fuller Award 
$35.00 awarded annually to a worthy student in the Second or Third Years of the 
Degree Course in Home Economics, whose academic standing is above average— 
Jean M. Davis, RR. No. 2, Napanee, Ontario (Second Year). 
General Proficiency Prize — First Two Years 
Awarded annually to the student in the Second Year who stands highest in general 
proficiency in the first two years— 
S C. Stothers, Fergus, Ontario (Third Year 1949-50). 
The John Goad Prize in Dramatics and Music — 1950 


An annual prize of $15.00 is donated by John Goad, B.S.A. 1936, of Guelph, Ontario, 
to the student participating in the production of plays and operettas, who is considered by 
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the judges to have given the best performance or performances of the year. Previous 
winners of this award are not eligible. 


A. R. Appleton, 46 McTague Street, Guelph, Ontario (Fourth Year, O.A.C.) 


The Dr. W. R. Graham Prize 


Awarded annually to a student in the First or Second Years of the Associ 
Degree Courses who has been the outstanding stwdent in the various 
in the Department of Poultry Husbandry— 


R. J. Steckle, R.R. No. 2, Kitchener, Ontario (Second Year Degree — 1949-50). 


The John Sutherland, Sr., Memorial Prize in English — $20.00 


Awarded annually to the student in the Second Year of the Degree Course who is 


highest in general proficiency in the work of the Department of English in the first two 
years— 


ate or 
courses and activities 


J. G. T. Chillcott, 22 Dufferin Ave., Penetanguishene, Ont. (Third Year — 1949-50). 


Ontario Veterinary College Prizes in Dramatics 

In recognition of the valuable work being done by the Union Literary Society in 
Dramatics, and to encourage the maintenance of high standards in this work, the Ontario 
Veterinary College is providing the sum of Thirty Dollars ($30.00) annually for two equal 
prizes ($15.00 each) to be in accordance with the conditions set down below: 
Acting Prize 

An award of fifteen dollars will be paid to the student who has not previously acted 
in Union Literary Society productions whose achievement in acting is considered to be 
the best of the year— 


Miss M. Esme Wood, 300 Laurier Ave., Quebec City, P.Q. (Second Year, O.V.C.) 


Production Prize 
An award of fifteen dollars will be paid to the student who is considered to have made 
the most valuable contribution to the dramatic work of the Society other than by acting— 
F. B. Jasperson, Box 329, Kingsville, Ontario (Fourth Year, O.A.C.) 


Ontario Wholesale Farm Equipment Association Prizes — $100.00 Each 

Awarded, annually to students in the Third Year of the Ontario Agricultural College — 
Agricultural Mechanics Option: 

No. 1 — To the student who has the most thorough working knowledge of the 
machinery used on Ontario farms— 

V. R. Johnston, Newtonville, Ontario (Fourth Year — 1949-50). 

No. 2 — To the best “all round” student in the Agricultural Mechanics Option in 
his Third Year— 


R. W. Stephenson, 159 Wellington St., London, Ontario (Fourth Year — 1949-50). 


Class 1905 Award — 1950 
(Approximately $50.00) 


Awarded annually to the best “all round” student in the Third Year— 
C. M. Switzer, R.R. No, 2, Mount Brydges, Ontario. 


Peterborough Rotary Club Prize in Public Speaking — $100.00 
The Peterborough Rotary Club held a Peterborough County Public Speaking Contest 
in 1946 and offered a prize of $100.00 to the winner to assist him in entering the First Year 
in a University Course. The money was not to be paid until the winner entered a 
University. 
Winner 1946 


G. C. Clark, R.R. No. 2, Peterborough, Ontario (First Year Degree, O.A.C.) 


Second Year Special Essay Prize — $10.00 


Awarded to a student in the Second Year at the Ontario Agricultural College who 
presents the best Essay on one of a series of topics designated by the Department of 
English— 

1950—Doris M. Klugman, 10 Gordon Ave., Kitchener, Ontario (Second Degree). 
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The Joseph Webb Prize in Agricultural Engineering — $12.50 
Awarded annually to a student in the Second Year of the Degree Course who, at the 
end of his Second Year, has the most thorough working knowledge of the machinery used 
in the operation of an Ontario farm— 
L. E. Coultis, R.R. No. 3, Exeter, Ontario (Third Year — 1949-50). 


Prizes of the Minister of Switzerland in Canada 
(Inaugurated in 1950) 

The Minister of Switzerland in Canada offers annual prizes to students in our Third 
or Fourth Years, who have distinguished themselves in reading Scientific French. 

The prizes will consist of a series of books, written by the best Swiss Authors of the 
French Language, or by some well known Foreign Authors who have written about Switzer- 
land. The books will be selected each year by our Department of English, from a list 
submitted by the Swiss Minister. 

The awards will be made by the Department of English. 

H. F. Doseger, 116 Wellington Street., Hull, Quebec (Third Year, OAs) 
A. H. Beswick, 345 Clemow Ave., Ottawa, Ontario (Fourth Year, O.A.C.) 


FOURTH YEAR AWARDS 


Canadian Feed Manufacturers’ Association Prize — $25.00 
Awarded to the Fourth Year student who presents the best thesis relating to the 
subject of Animal Nutrition— 
i. f Marritt, B-o.is 47) Keswick, Ontario. 


C.E.R.B. Prizes in Radio Broadcasting 
Offered by the Rogers Radio Broadcasting Company. 


First —$15.00—M. W. Mullan, BS.A. 49, R.R. No. 3, Guelph, Ontario. 
Second—$10.00—C. R. Belyea, B.S.A. °49, Leamington, Ontario. 


General Proficiency Prize — $10.00 
Highest in General Proficiency in the Fourth Year. 
R. J. Douglas, B.S.A. 49, 375 Grange Street, Guelph, Ontario. 


FE. Eric Millen Prize 
Awarded to the student specializing in Apiculture, who secures the highest standing in 
his Fourth Year examinations. 
E. Helen Salkeld, B.S.A., R.R. No. 1, Lucknow, Ontario. 


Charles McGowan Award 
This award is made to an outstanding Fourth Year student, consideration being given 
to academic proficency, participation in student activities, and ability to co-operate with 
students and faculty. Winners of previous major awards are not eligible for this award. 
Joint Award 
J. E. M. Barlow, B.S.A., °49, Woodstock, Ontario. 
L. M. Gosnell, B.S.A. 749, R.R. No. 1, Highgate, Ontario. 


Pioneer Feed Awards 
Awards made by Purity Flour Mills to outstanding students in the Annual Husbandry 
Option, with particular reference to proficiency in Live Stock, Poultry and Nutritional 


Studies. 
First —$75—G. M. Carman, B.S.A. 49, R.R. No. 1, Picton, Ontario. 


Second—$50—A. M. McRae, BSA. 49. RR. No. 3) Ayr, Ontario. 
Third —$25—G. W. Jackson, B.SoAr 40 a Ree Noes. Downsview, Ontario. 


Publishers’ Prize in English — $25.00 
Offered by McClelland and Stewart Limited, Toronto, in 1949. 
Awarded to an outstanding student in English Literature, Public Speaking and in 
the work of the Literary, Dramatic or Philharmonic: Societies or the O.A.C. Review. 
T, A, Angus, B.S.A. ’49—Bacteridblogy Department, 0.A.C., Guelph, Ontario. 
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(C) MEDALS 
J. M. Christie Gold Medal — 1950 


Awarded to the student in the Dairy School who is highest in general proficiency. 
G. H. Emerson, 32 Grant Street, Stratford, Ontario. 


Class °19 Medals for Inter-Year Debating — 1950 


The medals are donated by the graduating class of 1919 to the Union Literary Society, 
to be awarded to the team of four men who shall win the Inter-Year Debating Contest 
regularly conducted by the Literary Society during the Fall and Winter terms. 

Winners 1950—Class 1950 (Fourth Year, Ontario Agricultural College). 


E. T. Banting, Hazel Cliffe, Saskatchewan. 
C. F. Campbell, 2279 Taylor Street, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
J. A. Carman, R.R. No. 1, Picton, Ontario. 
A. J. Scott, 4 Victoria Street, Guelph, Ontario. 
Captain E. T. Goring Shield — 1950 


This trophy was donated by Captain E. T. Goring upon his vacating command of 
the O.A.C. Contingent, C.O.T.C. in 1933. The trophy, consisting of a silver copy of the 
official unit badge mounted on an attractive shield, to be awarded annually to the out- 
standing Section Commander for leadership. 

Not awarded in 1950. 


Governor General’s Silver Medal 
Awarded annually to the student in the Second Year who stands highest in general 
proficiency in the first two years. 
S. C. Stothers (Third Year 1949-50) — Fergus, Ontario. 
Knox Medal in Animal Husbandry — 1950 
Highest in general proficiency in Animal Husbandry in the First Year. 
J. M. Bennett (First Degree Class), R. R. No. 2, Spencerville, Ontario. 


Lieutenant Governor’s Medal 


Awarded to the Fourth Year student who has been outstanding in all phases of the 
work of the Department of Animal Husbandry during his four years. 


J. W. McCullough, Navan, Ontario. 
Diarmid J. McTaggart Memorial Medal — 1950 

Awarded to the student who secures the highest aggregate score in competitions held 
during the year by the Animal Husbandry Club. 

D. G. Burke (Third Year), Hagersville, Ontario. 

Students’ Council Gold Medal — 1950 

A gold medal awarded to the outstanding “all round” student at the conclusion of 
the second year of the Two Year Course. 

D. M. C. McCallum, R.R. No. 1, Elmwood, Ontario. 


(D) TROPHIES 


Canada Packers’ Trophy — 1950 


A Silver cup presented annually to the outstanding “all round” showman at the 
College Royal Show. 
J. Pos (Fourth Year — O.A.C.), 61 Stevenson St., Guelph, Ontario. 


Jacobine Jones Trophy — 1950 


Awarded to the “Grand Champion Showman” in the Live Stock Division at the 
College Royal Show. 
S. MacDonald, (Fourth Year — O.A.C.), R.R. No. 1, Dalkeith, Ontario. 
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Quaker Oats Trophy — 1950 
Awarded to the outstanding judge in the general judging competition in all classes 
at the College Royal Show. 
N. M. Lee (Third Year — O.A.C.), R.R. No. 1, Winchester, Ontario. 


Wade Toole Memorial Trophy — 1950 


The outstanding exhibit of a student club or group at the Annual College Royal Show. 
Agronomy Club. 


Wildman Trophy — 1950 


Awarded annually to the outstanding “all round” student in his Fourth Year who is 
a member of the Senior Rugby Team. 
1949-50—J. M. Baker (Fourth Year O.V.C.), 3415 Shuter St., Montreal, P.Q. 


Year °31 Trophy — 1950 
Awarded to the Class winning the highest number of points in all competitions in the 
College Royal Show. 
Fourth Year (Class 1950). 


Year °43 Trophy — 1950 


Awarded to the O.A.C. student who, at the conclusion of his third year, is considered 
by the committee of selection to have done the most valuable work in dramatics through- 
out the previous three years. (Acting, staging and executive activities may be considered 
in making the award.) 


Not awarded 1950. 


Year °45 Individual Athletic Trophy — 1950 


The individual athletic award shall consist of a suitable athletic figure mounted upon 
a trinket box. The trophy is awarded annually at the same time as the Year °45 Inter-Year 
Athletic Trophy. 


R. S. Butler, 784 Washburn Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba (First Year, O.V.C.) 


Year °45 Inter-Year Athletic Trophy — 1950 


The Vear 45 Trophy is awarded annually at the Ontario Agricultural College or the 
Ontario Veterinary College to the year which has accumulated the highest aggregate points 
in inter-year athletic competition during the college year. The point system shall be that 
which is drawn up by the Department of Physical Education at the Ontario Agricultural 
College. 


The trophy is presented at the Annual Athletic Banquet held in March each year. 
Winner 1950 — Third Year O.A.C. (Class 1951). 


The J. Lockie Wilson Memorial Trophy 


This trophy has been donated by the organizations with which the late Mr. Wilson 
served, as Secretary, during his long term of office in the Ontario Department of Agriculture 
from 1907 to 1933: 

Ontario Plowmen’s Association; Ontario Association of Agricultural Societies; Ontario 
Horticultural Association; Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Association; Ontario Crop Improve- 
ment Association. The trophy will be awarded annually to the winning team in Inter-Year 
Debates and a record of the awards will be engraved on a shield each year, to be mounted 
on the base. 


Each year, books will be presented to the four winners. These books will be selected 
by the Department of English, O.A.C. 
Winners, 1950 — Class 1950 (Fourth Year, Ontario Agricultural College). 
E. T. Banting, Hazel Cliffe, Saskatchewan. 
C. F. Campbell, 2279 Taylor Street, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
J. A. Carman, R.R No. 1, Picton, Ontario. 
A. J. Scott, 4 Victoria Street, Guelph, Ontario. 
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(E) DANFORTH FOUNDATION 
Third Year — 1950 


William H. Danforth, President of the Ralston Purina Company, offers an annual 
fellowship of $100, plus transportation allowances which provides for a two weeks’ course 
at the Experiment Station and Plant of the Ralston Purina Company in Missouri and two 
weeks at the American Youth Foundation Camp at Shelby, Michigan. This Foundation 
is offered to an outstanding Third Year student. 


Summer 1950 — J. W. Biggar, R.R. No. 1, Jarvis, Ontario. 


First Year — 1950 


A similar fellowship is offered to an outstanding First Year student in the Degree 
Course, to permit him to attend the American Youth Foundation Camp for two weeks. 


Summer 1950 — G. C. Clark, R.R. No. 2, Peterborough, Ontario. 


(F) CERTIFICATES 
The Inter-University Debating Certificates — 1950 


The Department of English at the Ontario Agricultural College presents, each year, 
a framed certificate to each Inter-University debater in recognition of the work of the 
O.A.C. and O.V.C. students who participate in the Inter-University debates, carried on 
under the auspices of the Union Literary Society. Presented only to students in the 
graduating classes. 
Winners, 1950— 

E. T. Banting, Hazel Cliffe, Saskatchewan (Fourth Year, O.A.C.) 

F. B. Jasperson, Box 329, Kingsville, Ontario (Fourth Year, O.A.C.) 

D. Monson, 218 Clemow Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario (Fourth Year, O.A.C.) 

D. W. R. Bailey, 962 Island Road, Oak Bay, Victoria, British Columbia (First Year 


O.V.C.) (Certificate will be presented in his graduating year.) 
(G) LECTURESHIPS 
Canadian Author Lecture 


Not given since 1946. 


Class ’26 Memorial Lectureship 
Not given since March, 1943. 
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ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


PERIOD—APRIL 1, 1949 TO MARCH 31, 1950 


SUMMARY 
Gross Net 

Expenditure Revenue Expenditure 
General (Ofmices’ 2 ee $ 738,731.09 $427,002.02 $311,729.07 
Macdonald sinctitute: 1.2 See 46,189.75 11,625.00 34,564.75 
Agricultural Economics Department —_ US PA Ne allah lee an Pa ee 32,928.62 
Agricultural Engineering Department 77,540.35 1,114.05 76,426.30 
Animal Husbandry Department --..- 154,419.87 54,695.09 99,724.78 
Animal Nutrition Department __.-.. 45,860.69 384.00 45,476.69 
Apicultare Department’ ~ 2h eae ~ 29,962.04 7,540.72 22,421.32 
Bacteriology Department eam, ee 13;092,07 1,718.01 73,934.66 
Botany sDepartitetty cel ees ee SOOT IO” oe ae tereee ned 65,67 7.55 
Chemistry Departitent)2 4 eas 57,909.46 329.20 5 74550.20 
Dairy *Devartineht 1 sui ae G39123-22 S1G7555 31,149.67 
English Department)... ae LESSOR G I Mis. See ae 27,360.76 
Entomology Department —-.-------— 6009805) ence 60,098.05 
Field Husbandry Department —-—.- Z 92,627.73 1,841.00 90,786.73 
Horticulture separiment 22... 2. ake 99,724.73 1,264.75 98,459.98 
PHVSICS LI CDATUNVEU sete PACQUA AO 1) steak 24,904.40 
Physical Equcation Denatinient 22 TER ) thao ea 12,069.51 
Poultry Departments. 0 eee eres 187,491.43 70,811.39 116,680.04 
Public Relations Department - G4I5 13-0 2te 0k etek A 64,513.92 
Soils Departmoenitisciets. date ee 84,834.66 127.01 84,707.65 
Trent institute 1 sees ode eee ee DAO Se Wil 5 ttt Me eeene 2,499.96 
OT ALS cette ee eee $.2,034,120.26 $610,425.79 $ 1,423,694.47 














STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
IN THE TRUST FUNDS, APRIL 1, 1949 TO MARCH 31, 1950 


Bank Bal. 

Fund Apr. 1/49 Receipts 
Student Loan and Scholarship Funds 

Massey ‘Futid G22 2 eee $ 230.63 $ 2,868.38 
Aluminum: Laboratories: Limited's. a. ee 2,021.90 
Borden. (0, utd, ae. ee 200.00 
BrAQIE Vi) Galmetes tot Aa) carseat eee 2ovckt 68.96 
Bray Wat ee 231.72 673.93 
BYigntr Outs 2. ese eoee tee ee ee ns 25) oe eee 
Bully Bre sone i 266.71 1,000.16 
Can: (réeq Manutactitets 2. 26.41 120.28 


an INGUStTIOS UAC) pee ee eee ie 
Canacdaw Packers. LAU) ed ee 


Cohoé. BoM. ‘Grain Judging. 22 Vhete 138.79 
College (—Roval* lronhy, 22. 77.44 4.36 
County Grants ores cee Me eee NS 850.00 
Dairy CN 00) ieeake ce oc ape 164.88 267.87 
Das 5 GOOVR 6s Bir cae ee ee nee eae 384.91 6.71 
D.V-A.. Student Veterans Joan 2. 1,650.00 
D.V.A. Student Veterans Repayment a/c ~_-...--.----- 553.05 


Disburse- 
ments 


$ 1,435.00 
974.13 


1,610.00 
200.00 


Bank Bal. 
Mar. 31/50 


$ 1,664.01 
1,047.77 
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Bank Bal Disburse- Bank Bal. 
Fund Apr.1/49 Receipts ments Mar. 31/50 
Deminion RubberiGa, 4.4.4 595.24 1,508.21 2,087.53 15.92 
Fuller, Katherine Award — ~~... 19.91 33.30 35.00 18.21 
Graham, Dr. W. R. — Prize __.-..--- 22.46 9.36 9.00 22.82 
Harcourt, Dr. Robert — Bursaries —. 68.15 151.94 150.00 70.09 
Macdonald Inst. Alumnae Bursary —-_-. 20.00 Bd s Seen Seed 202.26 
MMI, SCUMATENIG A Ake ee 50.00 SOCK) Sel! eae 
een, F< Iori’ GeO et 5.78 15.00 18.00 2.78 
Nutrition Conference School. 

‘Can. Feed Manfrs. Ont. Divn. —....... 311.44 4.28 150.00 165.72 
Ontario Women’s Institute —_.--____. 324.74 578.60 500.00 403.34 
Prizes and Scholarship—Dept. of English BIO Dateien. i -akag 30 
ERO 1 REE NPR eeete 4s 61" Sean, (OR a 122.41 529.97 626.13 26.25 
Students Cncl. Assoc. Medal -_-._____ 30.95 6.91 21.00 16.86 
ments onc. “schol Mi Te 2 414.73 24.76 379.45 60.04 
Webb, Jos.—Prize in Agric. Engineering 29.96 13.01 12.50 30.47 
ep oS Oar «St SSSR eRaaes «| St) rn 225.00 Bo Oats eg cheek 
Wilson, J. Lockie Memorial — 42.29 jhe’ 4! 5 ne a 53.58 
Pte OnOATS OID + 2... cee 4.03 1,103.56 1,095.00 12.59 
See oonblarsnin. 22 ee 50.00 5D DO Medes tate 
Meeeeiass Riel PRES BES 90.02 1.43 7.95 83.50 
Samer e) LAM n sf tee, ot $ 5,054.93 $16,944.63 $14,319.29 $ 7,680.27 





STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


IN THE TRUST FUNDS, APRIL 1, 1949 TO MARCH 31, 1950 


Research Funds 
American, Potash Institute. ——...____.__- S 1570.33 
Animal Nutrition Fund .~—————___ ns 400.00 
merenishine Co.Ltd. os 297.48 
Can. Inst. of Plumbing and Heating -. 534.84 
ean. schoolen: *Bakinge yi Li2it! 02 25°57 
TEST Pe RE Sienna Set, geh SUE or ae ae ek re meee 
Dale Estate Limited —-_—-.- Ds Deel. 931.89 
Delworth. and Campbell —______-___ 537.54 
Eastern Can. Fertilizer Mnfrs. —-.---- 2,254.72 
Peete nas is: 40. stl? 2 es 520.01 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 1,090.02 
Int. Minerals and Chemical Corp. --—-- 2,570.90 
mating Barley: Breedings2++4—-14-+ 2,389.15 
North American Cyanamid Herbicide and 

rtiliant 2f420.. so se a 1,878.27 
Nutrition Foundation Inc —---..._-- 93.05 
Ontario Winter Wheat Inst. _--.....- 818.44 
Ritews Trust—Vegetables 222 
Peach Nutrition Investigation A.P.I. _.. 18.83 


Roses Inc. 
Science Service Co-op Investigation ae s 
Soybean Project — Toronto Elevators— _ 


0 Oe Oe. 1.47 
Tor mig Elevator yr: Rend aL, Sees 210.35 
Trenth m Sceholr &: Liaw ac< os 515.85 
Wine Producers Association —.-.--.-.-- 1,008.37 
OOS Oe | $17,667.08 


$ 1,531.69 


285.00 
56 
1,607.16 
3.46 
72.00 
5.82 
9.38 
28.98 
9.07 
13.85 
3,195.13 
3,049.79 


1,881.27 

1.62 
8013.51 
1,054.33 


1,321.53 
3,026.77 


3,137.55 
1,061.33 
1,080.30 
1,006.70 


$31,397.30 





37.72 
298.04 
1,095.71 


4667.14 
2,640.80 


1,220.20 


1,054.33 


1,049.21 
872.00 


$29.6: 646.73 


$ 1,959.66 $ 1,142.36 


647.28 


94.67 


I; 321. 53 
3,015.68 


4.95 
672.18 
546.94 

1,143.07 


$19,417.65 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
IN THE TRUST FUNDS, APRIL 1, 1949 TO MARCH 31, 1950 





Bank Bal. Disburse- Bank Bal. 
Fund Apr. 1/49 Receipts ments’ Mar. 31/ 50 
Other Funds . a 
Phidie, DraGidees BR TEL <= Doe er ee St D84. 33-00% 11920500 bannesoess 
Dean, Prof, agai. Estate. 7.06 1G) abteseees 7.19 
1.V.A. Advanceta/c 10220... es | ee 47,80112.. 47,801;]27, 2 eee 
Faculty Presentations ——_-———.______ 79.54 87 30.00 ~50.41 
Foreman Poultry Library —.—-_-_—---- 649.72 8.47 278.57 379.62 
Infirmary Fund—M.I. ——~--—_-_-__-— 93.59 10.31 46.60 5/3084 
Lecture: Recital Bund: 2.322 56231 105. -sg dune tec 57.29. 
Memorial Gate 2 -————-__-_--.___— 119.21 DOS bbe es ~ 128.84 
@ AG. Students* Book 22.2... ae 44.45 Wg th web ol 45°22 
Ont.: Dept. Agric.—Special re Piri 
PE. A;P. Conference 222+. es 2 ee 500.00 500:00.- zage ele ee 
Short--Course; flnd. .... 23 ee 230.16 3.96 7.00 22742 
Stone, Dr. R, EB. 2 176.95 1OlsO4ane ts silo. 278.89 
Students’ Cncl.—M.I. Refrig. --------- {pots 156.82 23105 niu 2ee 
Students’? Cncl.—M.I. Water Softener - 25.94 5 ne! 26.39 
Students Recreation ....-.+__._____-_-= 169.48 279.85 172.14 277.19 
Union liouse bulGmy: > 107.61 tO/ 01s tapes 21S oe 
U. ‘of T,; Exam. & Degree Pees =e 5,160.00 4,180.00 5,220.00 4,120.00 
War Emerg. Nutrition Courses -—--------- Loto 325.34 10.00 330.50 
War Memorial. Hall 21.22) 84.74 263.91 98.00 250.65 
Year °42 Re-Establishment ------------------ 110.95 VO yy pce ee 127.97 
Vedra Aes ee Aaa, ted re Hl ew ahd Peat04¢. 1,031.04. eee 
Sundry Account -..------------------------- 159.15 2,831.59 2,869.95 120.79 
‘Suspense Account —_.----------------------- 4.53 43.62 40.18 7.97 
SURa LOADS re... ae ee ee $ 7,369.68 $59,710.06 $60,341.55 $ 6,738.19 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
IN THE TRUST FUNDS, APRIL 1, 1949 TO MARCH 31, 1950 


Bank Bal. Disburse- Bank Bal. — 
Fund Apr. 1/49 Receipts ments Mar. 31/50 
Student’s Society Fees 
Insurance, Accident __..-__- == fs 19:50 -$ 3.00: $ 2.2550 01S a ee 
Atnletice Association. 2... 121.00 6,227.00 2,524.00 3,824.00. 
EO ECEPAR OVAL ican cree ee ee pees 18.00 406.50 401.50 23.00 
Contingency Fees ——--..----------—-—--—--— Lig 1555 6,045.00 7,984.15 9,776.40 | 
CER Re RC VIC Wage ps oe ee ee 8.00 813.00 82100 > eee 
OAC. Veare BOO). 1,808.00 2,439.00 1,870.00 2,377.00 
Administrative: Council), 2 ee 12.30 731.70 602.70 141.30, 
Ghristian Association ........ a 191.00 569.10 482.20 277.90 
Philharmonic and Dramatic --...--- 23.80 1,219.50 805.20 438.10 
Literaby es ee 42.00 1,219.50 1,198.00 63.50 
College Newspaper -------------------------------- 2000 813.00 » 828.00 6.00 
Bank Interest... ciesc-- ooo eee ee 252.26 250320... 278 oT ie 
Srp eOt ALS oe... cree tie $13,980.15 $ 20,738.56 $ 17,791.51 $16,927.20 





GRANDSTOTALS si. 2a eee ee $44,071.84 $128,790.55 $122,099.08 $50,763.31 
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REPORT OF COUNCIL, 1949 


A meeting of the Council of the Entomological Society of Ontario was held in the 
MacDonald Room, Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man., at 8:20 P.M., November Ist, 1949. 


Present: Mr. W. N. Keenan, Vice-President, presided in the absence of Dr. G. M. 
Stirrett, President; H. G. Crawford; P. C. Brown; W. A. Ross; R. Glendenning; A. W. 
Baker; J. M. Cameron; B. N. Smallman; J. Marshall; W. R. Thompson; and the Secretary. 


Minutes of 1948 Council Meeting were approved as read, following a motion by 
Messrs. Ross and Glendenning. 


Financial Statement was read and elaborated upon by the Secretary, who pointed 
out that approximately $130.00 was due the Society as a refund on cuts paid by the 
Society and not yet received from the authors; that $125.00 received for back numbers 
might have to be refunded if copies of some numbers now out of print could not be 
secured. 


Membership Committee Report: Mr. W. N. Keenan, Chairman of the Membership 
Committee, reported on the activities of the committee. The Secretary reported: 


(1) that during the year there were 18 new members and 18 new student members 
(that 12 of the student members had since graduated and were now eligible for 
regular membership) ; 


(2) that during the year owing to the number of members who had discontinued mem- 
bership owing to increased dues, or other reasons, the total membership showed 
a gain of 8 members; 


(3) that at the present time there were 370 subscribers. This represented a drow of 
approximately 20 from the previous year. This decrease was largely due to in- 
creased subscription rate. 


In the discussion on membership the Secretary was instructed to suggest to the 
incoming Chairman letters and approaches to new members should include specific 
reference to an improved journal, and should point out that it is a national society 


in all but name. It was estimated that there could be approximately 500-600 possible 
members in Canada. 


Canadian or National Entomological Society. The discussion on membership in- 
volved discussion on the formation of the proposed national society. Although, as 
pointed out by the Editor, the Entomological Society of Washington was able to stand 
on its own feet with total membership and subscribers approximating that of the 
Society, the general feeling of the Council was that it would be a little premature for 
the Society to attempt to do the same. 


Canadian Entomologist. In discussion on The Can. Ent. the proposals by Dr. 
B. N. Smallman (as below) were discussed at length: 


1. The drafting of an editorial policy explicitly stating the types and standard of papers 
that will be accepted by the journal. 


2. The appointment of an editorial board, the members to be drawn from representative 
fields of Canadian entomological research, to administer the editorial policy, to lay 
down the procedures for handling manuscripts and proofs, and to act as reviewers 
and advisers to the Editor. 


3. The drafting of instructions to authors to alleviate the work of the Editor and 
reviewers and to ensure a general uniformity of format. 
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4. Consideration of publishing the journal on a bimonthly or quarterly basis. 


It was finally moved by Messrs. H. G. Crawford and A. W. Baker that “the Editor 
and Dr. Smallman be a committee to elaborate the present statement of policy to 
satisfy the apparent needs”. Motion carried. The Editor pointed out that at the present 
time manuscript is scarce and it is necessary to utilize almost any suitable article, and 
that if any question of an article’s suitability arose, said article was referred to 
referees in the field to which the article belogged. 


Place of Meeting, 1950. Messrs. W. A. Ross and H. G. Crawford moved that the 
annual meetings of the Society in 1950 be held in Guelph. Motion carried. Messrs. 
R. Glendenning and J. Marshall pointed out that the B. C. Society would celebrate its 
50th anniversary in 1951, and tendered a tentative invitation to the Entomological 
Society of Ontario to hold its annual meeting in B.C. in 1951. 


Auditors. The Secretary mentioned that the present auditors, Professors L. Caesar 
and H. W. Goble, did not wish to continue as auditors. As auditors are appointed by 
the Directors in accordance with the constitution, the matter was left to the newly 
elected Directors. 


Affiliated and Branch Societies. It was moved by Messrs. A. W. Baker and W. A. 
Ross that the Council recommend to the general meeting that the affiliation of the 
Manitoba Entomological Society and the formation of a Maritimes Branch or Maritimes 
Entomological Society, whichever action was taken by the Maritimes members, be 
approved, and that the Secretary write a letter on behalf of the Council and Society 
members that the application was approved. 


NOTES ON WRITING SENTENCES 


By J. ANSEL ANDERSON 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Dr. Rudolf Flesch has made a scientific study of factors affecting our under- 
standing of writing. He selected an operational definition for “readability;” then he 
made a multiple correlation study with a number of independent variables such as 
sentence length. His results can be summarized in the following advice: use short 
sentences, short words (i.e., words with few affixes), and many personal references. 


Dr. Flesch (2) has written a “best seller” about his research, called “The Art of 
Plain Talk,” that is well worth reading. He gives us a formula for scoring our writing. 
He also provides a scale by dividing writing into seven classes, from ‘‘very easy,” which 
can be understood in the 5th grade, to “very difficult,” which can be understood by 
college graduates. The middle class, “standard,” can be understood by high school 
freshmen; it represents the average difficulty of articles in slick-paper and digest maga- 
zines. Most scientific papers rate “very difficult” or worse. As college graduates, we can 
understand them; but we should read them faster, understand them better, and enjoy 
them more, if authors followed Dr. Flesch’s advice. 


At first I thought that the idea of using many personal references was entirely new; 
but I now classify this under the old advice about preferring the concrete to the 
abstract. Though current tradition deters us from using personal references in scien- 
tific papers, we should use them in our correspondence—particularly when replying to 
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writers who obviously have a limited knowledge of the language. Do not write, “In 
reply to your letter of January 12 covering submission of a flour sample for entomo- 
logical examination, it can now be stated that it shows a severe infestation of Tribolium 
confusum, and it is recommended that the flour be treated by... .”” Write scmething like 
this, “Thank you for your letter of January 12. The sample of your flour came today. 
I gave it to Dr. Smallman who is our expert on insects. He says that the little bugs it 
contains are often found in flour. They are called ‘confused flour beetles.’ We think you 
had better treat your flour by...” 


In the classical book on English syntax and grammar, “The King’s English” by 
H. W. and F. G. Fowler (3), the sixth sentence reads, “Prefer the short word to the 
long.” The other practical and general rules for choosing words are: prefer the 
familiar to the far-fetched, the concrete to the abstract, the single word to the circum- 
locution, and the Saxon word to the Romance. A recent book that can be highly recom- 
mended for its excellent treatment of vocabulary is “Plain Words” by Sir Ernest 
Gowers (4). This was written especially for civil servants and other officials in the 
United Kingdom who write to and for the public. Demand was so great that the book 
was reprinted six times in four months. 


We have often been advised to write short sentences. I recommend, for instance, a 
particularly good exposition on this point in “The Loom of Language” by Frederick 
Bodmer (1, p. 165). According to Dr. Flesch’s scale, a mean sentence length of 29 
words or more grades “very difficult.” The mean for “standard” writing is 17 words. 
Sentences can readily be kept short in an article such as this; but the task is more 
difficult in writing scientific papers and requires plenty of hard work. Some advice 
that may prove helpful is summarized below. 


Firstly, use direct statements and active verbs. My 3-year-old looks out of the 
window and says, “Daddy, dog chase cat.” Scientists often write something like this, 
“It will be observed that, in the case of the cat, it is subject to pursuit by the dog.” 
Secondly, use not more than one subordinate clause, and that generally at the begin- 
ning. Thirdly, use defining clauses rather than commenting clauses when possible; 
use “that” clauses rather than “which” clauses. Fourthly, master the art of punctuation. 
Learn to use semicolons; these count as periods in scoring sentence length. Do not 
put groups of related ideas into long dangling sentences; write shorter sentences, 
and show the grouping of ideas by semicolons. And make only sparing use of construc- 
tions that require more than two commas in one sentence. 


Clarity is the prime requirement of scientific writing. It is certainly a function 
of sentence length. But we obtain clarity primarily by a conscientious effort to say 
what we mean. Let us look at a few examples: 


“The past few years have seen the recognition of cobalt as a deficiency disease.” 
Cobalt is an element, not a disease. 


“Readers often find that scientific papers are lacking in the fundamental features 
of conciseness and clarity.” What are the fundamental features of conciseness? I 
think the writer means the fundamentals of good style. Perhaps he should merely 
write, “Many scientific papers are neither concise nor clear.” 


“When first carried out, we too suspected the toxic effects of alcohol.’ Could be! 


“Theoretically, it has been our experience that only under abnormal conditions 
does this become a reality.” With or without context, this sentence has no clear 
meaning. ; 


Clarity is also a function of conciseness. Now conciseness should be distinguished 
from mere shortness; a long statement may be concise, and a short statement may be 


; 
, 
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verbose. Conciseness is obtained largely by avoiding meaningless circumlocutions. 
Quiller-Couch (5) calls these “jargon;” Gowers (4) calls them “pudder” or “barnac- 
ular;” and Flesch (2) calls them “empty words.” Since all the experts deal at length 
with circumlocutions, perhaps we should pay some attention to them. Two lists of 
common ones are given below. I call the first the ‘In phrases.” 


In the case of With the result that 

In the instance of With reference to 

In respect to With respect to 

In regard to With regard to 

In view of With a view to 

In accordance with From the point of view of 
In the nature of For the reason that 

In the matter of ' For the purpose of 

In the event that Along the lines of 

In connection with On the basis of 


What do we do about them? We keep a list of them handy, and just stop using them 
—now, and forever. It is as simple as that. 


I once tried a scientific attack on the problem of avoiding “pudder.” I took a 
volume of Cereal Chemistry and marked each occurrence of “in the case of.” There 
were 47;,and there were also 21 examples of that elegant variation, “in the instance 
of.” In about one third of these 68 sentences it was merely necessary to delete the 
offending phrase. Example: “Moisture did not change in (the case of) material stored 
in bags.” And please note that the writer did not mean that the bags were stored in 
a coffin or other suitable case. Most of the remaining sentences could be improved by 
substituting either with or for. Examples: “No difficulty was experienced in the case 
of chymotrysin’—with chymotrysin; “The initial values were somewhat greater, 
especially in the case of white flour” — especially for white flour. 


Another bad habit that leads to excessive wordage can be called “clowning with 
nouns.” The Fowlers tell us that abstract expressions and excessive use of nouns 
are almost the same thing. Example, “The emergence of the adult insects is a frequent 
occurrence in early May;” amendment, “Adult insects frequently emerge in early 
May;” thirteen words are thus condensed to seven. But this is amateur stuff; what an 
expert in pudder can do is astonishing: 


... despite the crowded nature of the curricula in most undergraduate courses, 
it is suggested that consideration be given to the inclusion of practice in report 
writing in the junior years, and that an effort be made to secure intensive 
criticism of such work by competent English teachers. 


The italicized phrases are pudder. If we remove them, we can easily condense by 50 
per cent: 


Despite crowded curricula in most under-graduate courses, practice in report 
writing might well be included in junior years, with intensive criticism by 
competent teachers. 


Of course, entomologists never write like that. Or do they? The following extract 
contains 97 words in three sentences; the mean sentence length is thus 32 words, which 
Flesch would class as “very difficult” reading: 


It will be noted that the chemical is not only not exactly identical in structure 
with natural cinerin I, but also that cinerin I itself is only one of the four 
constituents or compounds isolated from pyrethrum flowers, which are respon- 
sible for the unique advantages associated with pyrethrum. Obviously, ther e- 
fore, the synthetic compound cannot be correctly spoken or thought of as a 
synthetic duplication of any of the active principles of pyrethrum. It is not 
surprising that a study of its entomological behaviour has disclosed marked 
differences, divergences, and shortcomings, Many of which should have been 


anticipated. 
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My first attempt to rewrite this piece contained 40 words and four sentences. With a 
mean sentence length of 10 words, the rewrite would be classed as “easy” reading. 
But in condensing by about 60 per cent, I may have left out an essential idea. The 
reader may wish to try his hand at the rewriting. 


I need say little about grammar. It presents few problems if you write short sen- 
tences. Split an infinitive if you like, but only with a single word. (Personally, I think 
it a sloppy habit, and rarely permit myself to deliberately split an infinitive.) But 
beware of dangling modifiers; these are an offence against clarity, a far greater crime 
in my opinion than an offence with words ending in ing; it is as simple as that—almost. 


As for rhythm, cadence, euphony, etc., forget them. If the reader wants them, let 
him read poetry or listen to music. Your business as a scientist is to convey sense 
(we hope) from your mind to the reader’s as clearly as you can. Aside from clarity, 
you need only conciseness. And if you achieve these two qualities in your writing, that 
perfection called simplicity may well appear as an unexpected but not unearned bonus. 


That is about all I have to say about phrasing. In my opinion, the topic is much 
less important than the next one in this symposium, namely, organization. No amount 
of good phrasing will make ill-organized ideas clear. Sound organization is the first 
and most important step towards clear and concise phrasing. 
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THE 1949 GRASSHOPPER CAMPAIGN IN SASKATCHEWAN 


By W. H. Horner, V. B. Hotmes, and M. W. WHITE 
Field Crops Branch 
Saskatchewan Dept. of Agriculture 


The forecast map for 1949 prepared by the Dominion Entomological Laboratory 
showed the most serious infestation that the province had experienced since 1940. 
A heavier than light infestation was forecast in 155 municipalities. A total area of 41 
million acres was included in the forecast map with 206 municipalities affected. 


Educational Program. An intensive educational program was conducted by the 
Agricultural Representative Branch with the Dominion Entomological Laboratory 
and the Field Crops Branch assisting and co-operating in the production of campaign 
literature and press publicity. Agricultural Representatives held a total of 405 meet- 
ings during the period September 1, 1948 to April 30, 1949, on grasshoppers with a total 
attendance of 22,526. 


The Information Division of the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture prepared 
a total of 45 emergency grasshopper releases which were distributed to every radio 
station in the province. Five stations used these releases in their entirety at a regular 


=e 
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time each day. Independent radio stations in the province carried a total of over 2,000 
items on grasshopper control. The CBC Farm Broadcast and Ag. Rep. Reporter radio 
programs and the daily and weekly farm press of the province gave fullest co-operation 
and excellent publicity on grasshopper control. 


Supplies. Briefly, the policy for supplies was as follows: 


Ingredients for a sawdust-flour-chlordane bait were provided without cost to 
municipalities by the Provincial Government. These municipalities mixed and dis- 
tributed the poisoned bait to farmers without charge. At the same time the Saskat- 
chewan Department of Agriculture purchased ingredients necessary for the formula- 
tion of a water miscible concentrate of chlordane commonly termed “chlordane 
spray” and contracted for the mixing of it. The formulated concentrate carrying 
10 pounds of chlordane was sold to farmers at cost, viz. $9.00 per gallon in 5-gallon 
pails. A chlordane dust containing 10% of technical grade chlordane was sold at 14 
cents per pound. 


The following table sets out recommended rates of application and costs of 
poisoned bait and chlordane spray and dust: 


nn ee EEUU UIUEIE USES ESI 


Poisoned Chlordane Chlordane 
Bait Spray Dust 
Peet Ol ix: DER BO ek. oo 3cy Boyes cise ss 4 to 5 gallons 3/5 pint 10 lbs. 
Technical chlordane per acre .......... 1/20 lb. (approx.) % lb. tlh: 
Total cost per acre for material ......... 20 cents (approx.) 70 cents $1.40 


(Includes R.M. mixing of bait) 


Ce ee eee UE EEE 

Usage of materials was higher than in any previous campaign in the province. 
Thirty municipalities used twenty or more carloads of sawdust and eighteen munici- 
palities purchased 500 or more gallons of chlordane. One municipality that had a 
moderate to severe infestation mixed 42 carloads of sawdust and purchased 1,650 
gallons of chlordane spray and altogether used more than 25,000 pounds of chlordane. 


The principal materials used during the campaign were approximately as follows: 


OS NS OP SS eee ere ee 1,850 
OPE A PSS OR Og One ee ee ee 2,500 
Gallons of a 10-lb. chlordane concentrate for bait ........----.+ss+55: 27,650 
Gallons of a 10-lb. chlordane concentrate for spray ......--.--+++++++> 36,000 
Pounds Of @ 10% CHIOTdaAMe GUSE . ow nce cee cece erect reer rr cseeences 38,500 


Survey of Campaign Results. Since the study of L. C. Paul in 1934 there does not 
appear to have been a definite attempt towards evaluation of a grasshopper cam- 
paign. Where a crop failure would not have been caused by other factors it is always 
obvious that a successful grasshopper campaign has resulted in a substantial saving 
of crop. Just how much crop was saved, weak points in the campaign and the extent 
of participation by farmers is difficult to determine. 


In order to collect some first-hand information on the campaign a farm-to-farm 
survey was undertaken in two municipalities in central Saskatchewan during August 
and September, 1949. Municipality “A” consisted of 6 townships. Four townships of 
this municipality were mapped as having a Severe and one and one-half townships 
as having a Moderate infestation. The infestation in this municipality consisted chiefly 
of roadside (Camnula pellucida) grasshoppers, but the lesser migratory ‘( Melanoplus 
mexicanus) was also present in considerable numbers. Municipality “B” consisted of 
ten townships of which approximately 3% townships had been mapped as Very Severe, 
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one as Moderate and the remainder Severe. In this municipality there was a heavy 
infestation of the lesser migratory as well as of the roadside species. 


In both municipalities early weather conditions were most unfavourable. The 
previous fall had been extremely dry. Above average temperatures were general 
during late August and early May followed by almost three weeks of dry cool 
weather and high winds. Soil drifting was common throughout the area, precipitation 
during April and May was practically nil and a severe frost was experienced on 
the 23-24 of May. Hatching of grasshoppers became general between the 6-8 of May 
at a time when crops varied from just emerging to about two or three inches in 
height. Due to the extremely dry conditions, there was no growth of grass on road- 
sides at this time. Municipality “A” received good rainfall during June and an es- 
timated average yield of 11 bushels of wheat were harvested. Municipality “B” on the 
other hand continued to experience severe drought and the final average yield for 
that municipality was estimated as less than 3 bushels of wheat per acre. 


Results of Survey in Municipality “A.” All farms in municipality “A” were visited 
and 245 reports representing all but a very few farmers who could not be contacted 
were completed. In this municipality two farmers did nothing to control grasshop- 
pers. Poisoned bait was the principal means of applying toxicant with 241 farmers 
using an average of 234 tons of bait. Eighty farmers used chlordane as a spray in 
addition to bait and applied an average of 5% gallons in amounts varying from one 
half to forty-five gallons. Two farmers used chlordane spray only. Twenty-six of 
those using poisoned bait spread it by hand and 215 used bait spreaders. 


Two hundred farmers did use trap strips in their 1949 summerfallow operations. 
In many cases the trap strips were not effective because the traps were put in too 
late in the season. When the first summerfallow operation was completed before 
mid-June and the trap strips were poisoned or sprayed, adjacent crops were not too 
seriously affected by adult grasshoppers. Adult infestation as determined by sweeping 
at the time of the survey showed thirty farms with a field infestation of 2% or more 
grasshoppers per square yard. There was no campaign on two of these farms, sixteen 
did not use trap strips, eleven had trap strips that could be rated as poor to fair 
and only one used trap strips as recommended. 


The following table compares estimated damage on summerfallow and stubble 
crops: 


a 


Summerfallow Stubble 
GRCUCA LC “SOWD) ci../n echt ee ae 52,874 8,141 
Estimated “average: loss\2 2.9... ea eee 46% 4% 
Variation” a iloss.-% 7% on <2 078 eee 0-50% 15%-100% 


cere ec ce ee ee ee ye Se 


Where stubble crop was saved it was done only by baiting or spraying the whole 
area several times. Heaviest losses on summerfallow, caused by the invasion of grass- 
hoppers from field margins and roadsides, etc., usually occurred when a farmer de- 
layed the beginning of his campaign. Where a considerable acreage of stubble had 
been sown, damage on the summerfallow crop was usually heavier, probably reflecting 
the amount of time required for protection of the stubble crop and less time available 
for protecting the summerfallow crop. The following comparison between two divisions 
of the municipality illustrates these points: 
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No. Farmers 
Estimated started campaign 
Infestation Acres seeded per cent loss Before After 
forecast Fallow Stubble Fallow Stubble May 15 May15-25 May 25 
VEO. fone «etd s 8,431 1,031 2 35 26 11 1 
Severe to Moderate .. 7,545 2,218 10 73 16 22 5 
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In this municipality it was evident that if there had been no grasshopper campaign 
there would have been no crop harvested. The average yield harvested was just over 
11 bushels per seeded acre with an estimated total value in excess of one million 
dollars. Costs to the Provincial Government for supplies and freight and to the munici- 
pality for operating the mixing station, etc., totalled $21,289.00 Costs to farmers as 
reported by them in the survey, including costs of purchasing chlordane and for ap- 
plication of bait and spray amounted to a total of $17,285.00. The average cost per 
seeded acre was 63 cents. Assuming that there would have been no crop without the 
campaign it may be stated that for a total expenditure of less than $39,000.00 more than 
$1,000,000.00 of crop was saved, representing a return of $26.00 per dollar spent in 
the campaign. 


Results of Survey in Municipality “B.’ Weather conditions in Municipality “B” 
were more severe than in Municipality “A” and the final average yield for munici- 
pality “B” was less than three bushels per acre. Unfortunately, time only per- 
mitted a partial survey of this municipality. Eighty-two farms were visited, 19 in a 
block in the North West corner of the municipality and sixty-three in the central 
portion of the municipality towards the South East. 


Four of the eigthy-two farms visited did nothing to control grasshoppers. Forty- 
five farmers used poisoned bait only and thirty-three used both bait and spray. The 
seventy-eight farmers using bait applied an average of 1% tons and the thirty-three 
farmers using spray applied an average of seven gallons. 


Sixty-five farmers did attempt to use trap strips but of these twenty-eight did 
not put in the traps until July at which time they were of no value. All but five 
farmers used spreading machines for applying bait. 


Of the 31,106 acres included in the survey 6,396 were seeded on stubble by sixty 
of the eighty-two farmers visited. The average loss caused by grasshoppers on stubble 
crops was estimated as 62.7% compared to an average estimated loss of 13.5% on 
summerfallow crop. The majority of the farmers visited agreed that it had been a 
mistake to seed stubble and that the time spent in trying to save it was largely wasted. 


The campaign in this municipality suffered seriously from severe soil drifting 
and frost, together with the prolonged drought with the result that many farmers 
felt there would be no crop whether they controlled the grasshoppers or not. It should 
be noted, however, that several farmers who waged very good campaigns had yields 
of 8-10 bushels per acre compared to neighbours whose yields were one bushel and 
less. The difference was apparently due to grasshopper damage as a result of a poor 
campaign. 


Savings as a result of the campaign in this municipality were also computed on the 
assumption that no crop would have been harvested if there had been no grasshopper 
campaign. The costs of the campaign amounted to $5,167.00 for bait materials and 
mixing. The cost to farmers for the purchase of chlordane spray and application of 
materials was estimated by them as $4,311.00. The average cost of the campaign 
per seeded acre was 31 cents. 91,427 bushels were harvested with an estimated value 
of $137,000. The return per dollar expended on the campaign was $14.00. 
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Discussion. As poisoned bait was used almost exclusively in the early stages 
of the campaign and as where chlordane spray was used it was applied later in the 
season, often on stubble crop there was little opportunity for farmers to compare 
the relative merits of the two methods of applying grasshopper toxicant. The majority 
of farmers were well satisfied with the kills obtained from poisoned bait and ap- 
proximately half of them stated they would use only poisoned bait in the future. 
Opinions were obtained from 64 farmers who used both bait and spray. Of these, 
39 stated that bait and spray were about equally effective, that both had a place 
in a campaign and that they would continue to use both. Twenty-three stated that 
spray gave better results than bait, one that bait was better than spray and one stated 
that neither was effective. 


The campaign was an unusually difficult one. There were numerous very heavy 
deposits of eggs on roadsides. Hatching occurred early in relation to crop develop- 
ment and was general about the 10th of May and continued until well into June. As 
a result many farmers had to bait the same areas aS Many aS 10 or 12 times during 
the season. Five or six applications appeared to be about the average required for 
good control. No good comparisons on this point were possible between bait and 
spray. Several farmers stated that they sprayed the same areas aS Many as four 
times and in many cases two or three applications of spray were made on the same 
area. 


More than twenty municipalities had a similar infestation and campaign and 
took off about the same average crop as Municipality “A” referred to above. In 
approximately fifty municipalities, there was practically no crop harvested due to 
drought. In the remaining eighty-odd municipalities, savings could be estimated as 
between 100,000 and three-quarters of a million dollars each. Altogether it seems 
that $50,000,000.00 would be a conservative estimate of the amount of crop saved 
by farmers in Saskatchewan by their grasshopper campaign. 


Acknowledgement. This article would not be complete without making grateful 
acknowledgement to Dr. A. P. Arnason, Agricultural Scientist-in-charge and to 
H. W. Moore, Agricultural Scientist of the Dominion Entomological Laboratory of the 
Science Service of the Dominion Department of Agriculture and members of their 
staff who spared no effort to make the campaign a success and rendered every possible 
assistance to Agricultural Representatives and the Field Crops Branch. 


A STUDY OF SOME OF THE EFFECTS OF CERTAIN FOOD PLANTS 
ON THE GRASSHOPPER, MELANOPLUS MEXICANUS MEXICANUS 
(SAUSS.) (ORTHOPTERA: ACRIDIDAE)? 


By D. S. SMITH 


Field Crop Insect Laboratory, 
Lethbridge, Alberta 


Various workers have observed that when grasshoppers have a choice of several 
different varieties of a cereal crop, as for instance in experimental plots, they feed 
preferentially on some varieties and avoid or feed less on others. Various factors 
may give rise to this behaviour; it may be due to physical factors that affect ease 


1Contribution No. 2695, Division of Entomology. Science Service, Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada 
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of ingestion or palatability of the plants, or it may be something in the chemical 
constitution of the plant that brings about what might be called, for lack of a 
better term, an instinctive selection of certain varieties. 


If grasshoppers are capable of selecting for food those plants favourable for normal 
development, an explanation of this behaviour may be found by specific feeding experi- 
ments. Accordingly, over a three-year period, an experiment was conducted wherein 
a species of grasshopper, Melanoplus mexicanus mexicanus (Sauss.), was given only a 
single species or variety of plant to feed on during all of the active part of the life- 
cycle. Plants commonly available to grasshoppers were used as food, including wheat, 
barley, sweet clover, alfalfa, Russian thistle, and dandelion. These foods showed signifi- 
cant differences in their effects. In each succeeding year of the experiment the grass- 
hoppers were fed the same food as their parents. Various criteria were used to measure 
the effects of the food on the insects: principally percentage survival, duration of 
developmental period, and rate of oviposition. 


Survival ranged from 70 per cent on dandelion and wheat to less than 10 per cent on 
alfalfa. By the end of the third year the line on alfalfa terminated, for only one indi- 
vidual, a female, completed the adult moult and she laid no eggs. 


The number of eggs laid per female, though not so consistent a measure as percent- 
age survival, showed a definite range from a maximum on dandelion, Renown wheat, 
and Plush barley to a minimum on sweet clover, Russian thistle, and alfalfa. With very 
few exceptions, the number of eggs laid showed a distinct downward trend throughout 
the three years, even on apparently favourable plants. 


The number of days required by the insects to reach maturity varied but slightly 
with the different foods. Only those fed on alfalfa took a significantly longer time to 
become adult. 


From the evidence of all the criteria used, it appears that dandelion and wheat are 
very favourable for M. m. mexicanus, whereas sweet clover and particularly alfalfa 
are definitely unfavourable. 


In another experiment 21 varieties of barley were tested. Survival of M. m. 
mexicanus ranged from 60 per cent to less than 5 per cent. The number of eggs laid 
per female also varied considerably with the variety. Generally those hoppers that 
had a high survival rate as a result of feeding on certain varieties had a correspond- 
ingly high rate of oviposition. 


These results, of course, reveal nothing directly of what factors in the plant bring 
about these differences in response. In an attempt to confine the problem to fewer 
factors, an experiment was designed in which wheat was grown in nutrient solutions 
that differed in amount of available nitrogen. Such wheat, after reaching a height 
of about five inches, was used to feed M. m. mexicanus throughout its active life- 
cycle. The total nitrogen content of the wheat on a dry-weight basis, averaged 6.16 
per cent in that series supplied with the greatest amount of nitrogen and 3.33 per 
cent in that supplied with the smallest amount. Within this range, survival and 
development of the insects varied considerably. Fifty per cent survived and matured 
on the wheat with the highest nitrogen content, and 30 per cent on a median treatment, 
whereas on the lowest only 7 per cent survived and none of these became adult 
during the course of the experiment (66 days). Development was more rapid on 
the wheat having high nitrogen content, and the rate of oviposition was also con- 
siderably greater. It seems then that the degree of favourability of wheat as a 
food for M. m. mexicanus is correlated with a high nitrogen content. 


Acknowledgments. This work, initiated by R. H. Handford, now Officer-in-Charge, 
Dominion Entomological Laboratory, Kamloops, British Columbia, was carried out 
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ALDRIN, CHLORDANE, DIELDRIN AND TOXAPHENE COMPARED 
FOR THE CONTROL OF GRASSHOPPERS IN MANITOBA IN 1949 


By A. V. MITCHENER, 
Department of Entomology, 
The University of Manitoba, 

Winnipeg, Man. 


Introduction. Two series of field experiments were made in Manitoba by the 
Department of Entomology in 1949 to determine the relative effectiveness of four 
different insecticides for the control of grasshoppers. One series of field experiments 
was undertaken near Elm Creek in a short grassed pasture field of mixed Kentucky 
blue grass and couch grass on rather light sandy soil. The second series was carried 
out in another grass pasture on heavier soil along the Red River near Morris. In 
both instances the grasshopper population consisted almost entirely of the clear- 
winged grasshopper Camnula pellucida (Scudd.). 


Method. Each of the four insecticides, in an emulsifiable form, was used at two 
concentrations, one at twice the strength of the other, as shown in Table I and 
Table II. A Buffalo Turbine was used to apply the spray to the grass in each field 
and this when moved by a tractor at the rate of approximately seven miles per 
hour, delivered approximately five gallons of spray per acre. At Elm Creek the eight 
sprays were applied on June 9 from about 10:30 am. to 12:30 p.m. on a bright day 
with a temperature of 86°F. at 1:00 p.m. At Morris the spray was applied near the 
middle of the afternoon of June 20 to grass which had become dry after rain in 
the morning. The operators of the spraying outfit used about two and one-half 
gallons of each spray on each outgoing trip on each measured plot and then turned 
the machine around and sprayed the other half of the mixture on the adjoining 
area on the journey back to the starting point. The Buffalo Turbine threw the spray 
with great force over a space of twelve or fifteen yards or more so that the area 
covered was about twenty-five or thirty yards wide and involved an area of 


approximately one acre. An unsprayed strip of about the same width was left 
between successive plots. 


In both series, the effects of the different insecticides was checked in approxi- 
mately forty-eight hours. A screen of wire mosquito netting one foot square with 
turned down edges was used to assist in making counts of grasshoppers in the 
various sprayed plots. This screen was tossed at random on the plot where the 
count was to be made. Counts were made of dead, dying and live grasshoppers for 
each throw of the screen. On each of the eight plots at both Elm Creek and Morris, 
ten such counts were made, making eighty counts for each of the two locations. 
In Table I and Table II the calculations show for each plot the percentage of dead 
grasshoppers, of dying grasshoppers and the percentage of total grasshoppers killed. 
The last column of each table shows the total number of grasshoppers involved on 
ten square feet of field surface for each spray mixture. 
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Summary and Conclusions. 


1. Much the better kill was obtained in the Elm Creek experiment where the 
infestation was approximately ten times as great as that at Morris and when the 
weather was more favourable. 


2. At Elm Creek, aldrin, chlordane, dieldrin and toxaphene all gave at their 
respective lower concentrations very satisfactory control. At Morris, dieldrin gave 
the best control. 


3 The Buffalo Turbine applied the sprays quickly and effectively and is espe- 
cially useful along the edges of fields, roadsides, pasture land, etc. 


4. Both aldrin and dieldrin are very free flowing. Each container should have 
a lip for wasteless pouring. 


5. Neither aldrin nor dieldrin seemed to mix as readily with water as chlordane 
and toxaphene. A better emulsifier is indicated. 


Acknowledgements. The writer is indebted to Julius Hyman and Co. for the 
aldrin, chlordane and dieldrin, and to Hercules Powder Co. for the toxaphene 
used in these trials. He is also indebted to officials, especially to Mr. H. E. Wood, 
of the Manitoba Department of Agriculture, who made arrangements for the use 
of the Buffalo Turbine and who applied the insecticides as directed. Financial 
assistance is also gratefully acknowledged from the Manitoba Department of Agri- 
culture in connection with certain expenses which were incurred. 
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THE FIRST RECORDS OF EUROPEAN CORN BORER IN 
WESTERN CANADA* 


By C. A. S. SMITH 
Division of Plant Protection 


The possible invasion of the corn growing areas in the prairie provinces has been 
a matter of considerable concern to the corn producers here for some years, and its 
steady progress in a north-westward direction in the United States has been 
closely watched. It was appreciated that it was probably only a matter of time 
before this insect would establish a foothold in Manitoba and probably continue 
across the prairies. 


The increase in acreage devoted to corn growing in Manitoba in recent years 
has been steady, and in 1948 the increase in the acreage of sweet corn was almost 
spectacular, jumping from about 2,500 acres in 1947 to 4,500 acres in 1948; approxi- 
mately the same acreage was planted in sweet corn this year. It is anticipated that 
there will be an increase in the sweet corn acreage next year. 


For several years the Division of Plant Protection has carried out European 
corn borer scouting in Manitoba, but not until this year has it been officially 
reported as being present. This year, after it had been officially recorded from the 
Morden area, it was reported that it had been seen in the southern part of the 
province last year, but to my knowledge this was not officially established. 


The first infestation of European corn borer was found on August 4th on the 
experimental plots of the Dominion Experimental Station at Morden. The following 





* (Paper presented at Annual Meeting, Ent. Soc. of Ontario, Nov. 2-4, 1949) 
Contribution No. 83. Division of Plant Protection. 
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week, infested fields of sweet corn were also found in the vicinity of Hochsfeld, 
about 8 miles south of Winkler and within 4 or 5 miles of the U. S. border. 


Corn earworm was very prevalent in the corn fields this year, and many reports 
of corn borer infestation were received in the office, some of which no doubt 
were erroneous because of the confusion arising between these two insects. About 
50% of the corn ears were infested with both corn earworm and corn borer, but 


the borer damage to the ear was really very slight, heavy damage occurring in 
the stalks. 


A considerable acreage of sweet corn east of the Red River, running from Ladywood 
area through Winnipeg, Niverville and Steinbach districts, is grown under contract 
to canning plants, and reports were received that these areas were much more 
severely infested by both pests than the Morden-Winkler area which is closer to the 
U. S. border and thought to be more exposed. 


Another interesting point is that the concentration in the corn seed test plots 
at the Dominion Experimental Station at Morden was very much greater than 
found outside in the Morden-Winkler area. This might suggest that a small number 
of European corn borer larvae may have overwintered in the immediate vicinity 
of the Experimental Station. Large quantities of dried corn on the cob are stored 
in cribs within a few hundred yards of the Dominion Experimental Station and it 
is known that last winter was an extremely favourable one for the survival of this 
insect. Precipitation was heavier than usual and temperatures were fairly constant. 


It is also evident that the bulk of the infestation discovered this year was due 
to a migration from Minnesota or North Dakota, or both. On July 5-7 adult moths 
were observed in large numbers in corn fields east of the Red River in Manitoba. 
During this period a steady 18 m.p.h. south wind prevailed. A week later the wind 
increased to 22 m.p.h. and by July 25 with continuous south winds blowing from 
27 to 30 m.p.h. provided ideal conditions for helping these insects along to the corn 
fields of Manitoba. It was reported that during July of this year a severe flare-up 
of the corn borer had occurred in Minnesota and that a migration into Manitoba 
immediately north was to be expected. 


When first officially observed, the larvae found in the corn stalks were in 
advanced stages of development and in many cases had pupated. Specimens 
collected and reared in the office emerged as adults after a comparatively short 
period (5 or 6 days) which suggested to us that the borers present in Manitoba 
were of the two-generation strain and that a second generation could be expected 
to develop to the hibernating stage this year. That this was the case has been 
established in that corn ears infested with larvae have been brought into the office 
as late as October 11th. 


In September, Mr. P. C. Brown, of the Plant Inspection Office, Estevan, Saskatche- 
wan, reported that as a result of scouting operations from his office, corn borer 
infestations were found in the south-east corner of the province of Saskatchewan. 
All of these infestations were found in sweet corn plots and none in fodder corn 
fields, no infestations having been found west of Estevan and north of Highway 18. 


There is no evidence yet that European core borer will overwinter here, though it 
is very probable. The year 1950 should provide some indication. 
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EUROPEAN CORN BORER OCCURRENCES IN NORTH DAKOTA 


By J. A. Munrot and WayNE J. COLBERG? 


The first record of European corn borer occurrence in North Dakota was from near 
the eastern border, at Hillsboro (Traill County), on August 12, 1946. For that year and 
the two years following, the pest spread slowly and caused no loss of economic import- 
ance. By the summer of 1948 a few specimens were collected at Jamestown, which 
was an advance of about 100 miles westward, but there was no further advance to 
the north. Up to this time the one-generation strain predominated. During 1949, 
however, the two-brooded or two-generation strain came into prominence. 


In 1949 the borer spread more than 100 miles further west and north than previously 
recorded in the state. A recent survey conducted jointly by the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and Extension Service shows the borer to be now established 
in all of the eastern counties, and extending westward fully two-thirds of the way 
across the state. 


The rapidity and extent of this spread in 1949 was apparently due to the dominance 
of the two-brooded strain and the prevailing southerly winds of the past season which 
aided the moths in their dispersal. 


The damage caused in 1949 was due largely to the second brood. This was confirmed 
by observations conducted on plantings of sweet corn at several widely distributed 
points in North Dakota during mid-summer when the first brood was maturing, and 
again in the same localities in the fall when the second brood was in the larval stage. 
At Bismarck. Fargo and Northwood examination showed the maturing larvae and 
pupae to be present in about two per cent of the stalks in mid-summer. A fall check-up 
of the same plots showed an average of 88 per cent of the stalks infested. The increase 
represented the second generation which had developed since mid-summer. 


Lighter infestations, however, usually prevailed in field corn. Most reports of corn 
borer activity were received in late summer as further evidence that borers were not 
sufficiently abundant until then to attract much attention. 


Field observations conducted during the fall of 1949 indicated a wide variation in 
the condition of the hibernating larvae. In the northern counties fully eighty per cent 
of the borers appeared to be too immature to survive the winter, but in the southern 
counties most of the larvae had advanced to a satisfactory stage of development for 
wintering. Most of the larvae were found in the lower one-third of the stalks. 


To determine to what extent that parasitism might possibly be present, collections 
of 50 larvae were made from each of the following places in North Dakota: Binford, 
Bismarck, Ellendale, Fargo, Hamilton, Mapleton, Michigan, Minot, Northwood and 
Valley City. The collections were forwarded to the European Corn Borer Laboratory, 
U. S. Bureau of Entomology & Plant Quarantine, Moorestown, New Jersey, for 
observation. 


The losses caused by European corn borer are due largely to the reduction in yield 
from the feeding and boring of the larvae into the plants, the weakened stalks breaking 
over in the wind, and the ears falling to the ground as a result of borer tunneling. 
During the fall of 1949, at harvest-time, an examination of fallen ears in borer infested 
fields in the Red River Valley showed 90 per cent of those which had broken away 
from the stalks to have had their shanks weakened by borer damage. 





1Entomologist, North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. 
“Entomologist, North Dakota Extension Service. 
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Borer damage to the ears exposes the developing kernels to the organisms which 
cause mold and rots. The presence of the larvae in sweet corn detracts from its market 
value and table use. 


Corn Borer Loss in North Dakota. A conservative estimate, based on evidence that 
one borer per stalk causes a 3 per cent reduction in yield, indicates that European corn 
borer caused a loss of 325,560 bushels of corn in North Dakota in 1949. Computed on 
the basis of the October 15 price of 96c per bushel this represents a monetary loss of 
$312,345.60. 


A survey based on the examination of four to 12 fields at fairly well distributed 
points in each of the counties shows the borer population to have averaged 65 larvae 
per 100 stalks in the eastern or Red River Valley counties, as contrasted with only 
five borers per 100 stalks in the counties marking its westward spread in North 
Dakota. 


The prevalence of European corn borer in North Dakota, while objectionable, is 
not believed to be a serious threat to corn production provided adequate steps are 
taken in meeting the situation. ; 


Once the borer becomes established in a corn-growing area it is unlikely that any 
type of applied control will be anything more than a partial check on the pest. 
Of the various measures, clean ploughing in fall or early spring to bury the stalks 
which harbour the larvae, to prevent their escape as moths, is considered more effec- 
tive when done on a widespread basis, making silage of the corn and not allowing 
stalks to remain exposed around farmyards are also of importance in checking the pest. 


Stalks shredding and chopping machines are occasionally used to kill the larvae 
and to aid in clean ploughing. A check-up on results obtained on a field near Mapleton 
where one of these machines was used during the fall of 1949 showed about 85 per 
cent of the overwintering borers to have been destroyed. It was evident that the main 
advantage of this pulverizing or crushing action was to insure clean ploughing and 
prevent the stalks from being harrowed to the surface in spring tillage operations. 


In the north central and eastern states where the borer problem has been more 
severe and of longer standing, insecticides have been used to advantage in combat- 
ing the pest. Both D.D.T. and Ryania dust have been used for the purpose. 


Various state and federal experiment stations are endeavouring with a fair degree 
of success to develop varieties of corn which stand up fairly well and produce 
satisfactory yields in the midst of heavy infestations. There are, however, no varieties 
known to be immune to the borer. 


Acknowledgements. Appreciation is expressed to the County Extension Agents who 
reported on their field observations for their respective counties; to Mr. Royce B. 
Knapp for collections of corn borer larvae from Binford and Minot; to Mr. Amos 
Mallow for the collection of larvae from Ellendale, and to members of the Experiment 
Station staff who reported on their findings. 
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BREEDING FOR THE PRODUCTION OF SAWFLY RESISTANT 
SPRING WHEATS! 
BY Ar Ws Late. 


Cereal Breeding Laboratory, 
Dominion Experimental Station, 
Lethbridge. 


Breeding for sawfly resistance in spring wheat has been an active project of the 
Cereal Division, Experimental Farms Service for the past twelve years. This project 
has been conducted as a co-operative effort with the entomologists and pathologists of 
Science Service and the chemists of the Board of Grain Commissioners. During that 
time the new variety Rescue was produced and released for commercial production. 
This variety possesses a high degree of sawfly resistance but is not entirely satisfactory 
from a quality standpoint. It was recognized, as early as 1942, that this variety was 
likely to have certain defects and a new breeding programme designed to make the 
necessary corrections was initiated. This breeding programme will be described, 
together with the difficulties that have been encountered and the plans that have 
been made to meet them. 


In designing the programme three major points were given consideration. The 
first was that it should require a minimum of skilled and experienced help; secondly 
that the populations contain adequate numbers to insure the recovery of the desired 
types; and thirdly that the programme be completed in the shortest possible time. 


With the above ideas in mind a programme based on the bulk plot technique, with 
periodic mass selection was developed. An example of the procedure is shown in 
Table I. 

TABLE I 
A bulk plot method of breeding combined with mass selection. 
Yearof Time of 


programme year Procedure 
Ist Summer Make the cross 
Winter Grow Fi 
2nd Summer Grow F: Mass select resistant plants 
Winter Grow Fs: 
3rd Summer Grow F: Select resistant plants individually 
Winter Grow F, Lines. Bulk those homozygous 
4th Summer Grow bulked lines at 4 Stations. Discard sawfly-susceptible 
lines. Make preliminary quality tests on the remainder. 
oth Summer Preliminary yield and quality tests. 


From the first the programme has given poor results. No difficulty was experienced 
in getting large numbers of apparently resistant F: plants but when these were grown 
under sawfly infestation as Fe lines the great majority failed to show the resistance 
of the resistant parent. As older populations failed to produce adequate numbers of 
resistant plants the size of the Fs and the number of F: plants selected was increased 
until recently some 4,000 Fs lines from one cross were grown. It was necessary to 
discard about 3,000 because they were not equal to the resistant parent in sawfly 
reaction; despite their having been selected in the F» and Fi, and resistance is a re- 
cessive character. Something like 10% of the discarded lines could be classified as 
susceptible or moderately susceptible while the balance were moderately resistant. 








Contribution No. 151 from the Cereal] Division, Expérimental Farms Service, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. 
*Officer-in-Charge. 
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In this test Rescue was cut on the average about 7% and the great majority of the 
hybrid lines were cut from 10% to 20%. It is obvious that while the programme was 
reasonably efficient in eliminating susceptible material it was inefficient in eliminat- 
ing moderately resistant material. 


The reason for the inefficient elimination of moderately resistant plants would 
appear to be due to the cumulative effect of genes for sawfly resistance, and the effect 
of environment which makes it difficult to evaluate the reaction of individual plants. 


The data obtained do not provide exact information on the genetics of sawfly 
resistance but there is evidence that at least four genes are involved. There are at least 
three genes for stem solidness which is a prerequisite of sawfly resistance. There is 
at least one additional gene because differences in reaction can be demonstrated be- 
tween equally solid and equally hollow varieties. It is known that the genes for stem 
solidness are cumulative in nature. It would be expected that there would be a wide 
range in the reaction of hybrids from segregating populations. Relatively few hybrids 
would be as resistant or as susceptible as the parental varieties and the great majority 
would have an intermediate reaction. 


With regard to the effect of environment it has been shown that there is a sig- 
nificant station and season effect on varietal reaction. This is not hard to visualize if 
we consider resistance to be an interaction between host and parasite. Both living 
organisms are constantly under the stress of environmental conditions. When all 
conditions favour the host and are unfavourable to the parasite a high level of resist- 
ance is reached. Under these conditions, or conditions approximating these, perhaps 
only one of the probable four genes for resistance is necessary to protect the plant from 
injury and the plant is classified as resistant only to prove susceptible in later tests. One 
can judge the general level of resistance in a given test by the reaction of the parental 
varieties and so determine roughly the level of efficiency that is likely to be obtained 
by selection under those particular conditions. From experience it seems that only 
rarely is the general level of resistance so high that susceptible or moderately suscepti- 
ble plants escape detection. Conversely it is only rarely that conditions are such that 
moderately resistant plants can be identified and eliminated. It would be expected on 
genetical grounds to find relatively large numbers of moderately resistant plants and 
very few resistant ones. Since resistant and moderately resistant plants cannot 
ordinarily be separated with accuracy, it is to be expected that the population would 
contain a preponderance of the moderately resistant types. This is what has happened 
in the present programme. 


In view of the results obtained, the possibilities of the progeny row method of 
breeding is now being investigated. A very large F: will be grown with special care 
to produce the maximum sawfly damage. Apparently resistant plants will be selected. 
Because it is now known that we cannot distinguish between resistant and moderately 
resistant, plant selections will have to be taken in large numbers. The progeny of 
each selected plant will be grown in an F: line. Selection in the F: lines will be made 
from those that appear to carry the maximum number of genes for sawfly resistance. 
It is hoped that most of the moderately resistant material can be eliminated in the Fs. 
Those that escape will almost certainly be detected when the Fi families are grown. 
Thus, by the time the lines are bulked in the Fs practically all of them should be sawfly 
resistant. 


The proposed change in the breeding programme will lengthen the time required 
for carrying it out and will involve more work in the early generations. It is expected 
however, that work in later generations will be reduced, that the possibilities of a 
cross can be assessed sooner, and that the maximum number of resistant plants can 
be isolated. 
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The work described above illustrates a number of points that while not new are 
worth reiterating. Breeding for insect resistance is fundamentally the same as breeding 
for any other character. The degree of efficiency that can be obtained in the breeding 
programme depends upon the amount of information and the techniques available to 
the breeder. The first thing the breeder must know is how to differentiate between 
resistant and susceptible material, the margin of error involved, and the factors likely 
to affect the tests. When this has been established the genetics of resistance can be 
studied. physiologic races identified, and all other necessary information collected. The 
more information available the more efficiently can the breeding programme be car- 
ried out. 


One other thought on the topic of this symposium should be recorded. The produc- 
tion of crop plants resistant to insect pests is not a prerogative of plant breeders alone 
or of entomologists alone. These people should work together. But, we still find, even 
within the ranks of the workers, those who want to draw lines and erect fences. It is 
not practical to do so. In the field of insect resistance workers are needed with a 
sound knowledge of both the insect and the plant. For convenience one may work 
predominantly on the insect and the other on the plant but each should know the 
details of the other’s work and be prepared, and capable, to undertake work on that 
important borderline, the impact of the one organism on the other. 


ANEUPLOIDS IN GENETICS AND BREEDING OF WHEAT! 
By Rusy I. Larson, 


Field Crop Insect Laboratory, 
Lethbridge, Alberta 


Aneuploids, individuals whose somatic chromosome number is not an exact 
multiple of the basic haploid number, can be useful in genetic analysis and, theoreti- 
cally at least, in breeding. It is fortunate that polyploid organisms, such as the hexa- 
ploid, common bread wheat, whose genetic complexity makes them least amenable 
to orthodcx methods of analysis and breeding, are the very ones to which these newer 
methods may be applied. They can tolerate deficiencies and duplications that would 
be lethal to organisms with smaller reserves of essential genic material. 


Types of aneuploids used by Sears (1, 2, 3) in genetic analysis of wheat are shown 
in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Aneuploids in Hexaploid Wheat 
Chromosome 
Type of configuration at 
aneuploidy meiotic metaphase I 
sys nullisomic 2Uu" 
Deficient monosomic bal ate 

(Normal) disomic 217 

; trisomic BOF ide 1148 

Duplicated eee 20“aikeiel 2 


———————$$_$— —— ee eS ee ee ee ee 
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Normal plants of common wheat have 21 pairs of somatic chromosomes, that is, 
they are disomic for every chromosome, On the other hand, nullisomics are deficient 
in both members of a single pair of chromosomes. Monosomics are deficient in only 
one member of a pair. Trisomics have one chromosome in triplicate, whereas tetro- 
somics have one set of four homologous chromosomes. Thus, the genes on a chromo- 
some involved in a complete series will be present in doses varying from zero to four. 
It is obvious that in a species whose normal haploid complement is 21 it is theroretic- 
ally possible to have 21 different sets of aneuploids. Monosomics have been obtained 
for all 21 pairs of chromosomes in common bread wheat. 


It is necessary to know which chromosome bears a given gene before aneuploids 
can be used to build desired characters into a variety. Three methods of locating the 
chromosome in which a given gene exists are: 


(a) Fe analysis; 
(b) production of deficient aneuploid lines; 


(c) systematic substitution of each of the 21 chromosomes in one variety for the 
homologous chromosome of a variety with a contrasting character. 


F: analysis is carried out as follows. Each of the 21 deficient aneuploid lines, 
usually monosomic, is used as the female parent in a cross with the variety to be 
tested as the male parent. Monosomic hexaploid wheat plants form female gametes in 
the proportion of one normal to three deficient instead of the 1:1 ratio expected, re- 
gardless of the chromosome involved (1). This is attributed to the loss of the unpaired 
monosome during reduction division. Both kinds of female gametes are capable of 
functioning. Hence, three-quarters of the F: zygotes will be monosomic, obtaining their 
monosomes from the male parent. In most cases the monosomic F: plants must be 
determined by means of microscopic observation of the pollen mother cells. The 
monosomic individuals of the F: are permitted to self in order to produce the F:2 
generation. Table II indicates the expected constitution of the F2 population in hybrids 
in which the transmission of deficient male gametes is about 4 per cent; this percentage 
varies with different chromosomes (1). 


Table II 
Constitutions of F from a Monosomic F, Hybrid 
































_ gametes 21 chromosomes 20 chromosomes 
Oo 
a o 0.96 0.04 
gametes 
21 chromosomes i le Bode 1" 
0.25 0.24 0.01 
20 chromosomes 20° && 1" 20” 
0.75 DaFZ 0.03 
— 
a 24% 
Nee ae cee en 73% 
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Whether the inheritance of a character is complex or simple the presence of a gene 
affecting that character will be indicated by an upset in the normal F2 ratio in those 
families derived from aneuploids for the chromosomes concerned. If the character 
under study is brought about by a single gene difference between the parents, and 
if the gene in the variety being tested brings about its effect only when present in 
two doses, only the disomics will show the character. They will constitute approx- 
imately one-quarter of the population. The expected normal F2 recessive expression. 
However, if all disomics in a fair sample of a given family show the character and 
the monosomics and nullisomics lack it, the chromosome for which the family is 
aneuploid may be considered the bearer of the gene. 


Further evidence may be gained by producing the 21 deficient lines in the variety 
being tested. This is done by using the experimental variety as the recurrent male 
parent and backcrossing to the monosomic hybrids until reasonable homozygosity is 
obtained. The final monosomic hybrids are selfed and the effects of varying doses of 
the chromosomes are noted. If trisomics occur in the course of this program, as some- 
times happens, tetrasomics can be produced by selfing and dosages from 0 to 4 studied. 
In this way, hitherto unsuspected genes can be located and their effects made known. 


The third method is that of transferring intact chromosomes from one variety to 
another. The deficient aneuploid lines which are to receive the substitute chromosomes 
are used as the female parents. The donor variety and the succeeding monosomic 
hybrids are used as male parents in the backcross program. Monosomics of the final 
backcross generation are selfed and the substituted disomic lines are compared with 
one another and with the normal recipient variety. 


The last method may be used to advantage in studies dealing with characters for 
which reliable readings cannot be made on a single plant, since it provides uniform 
populations for testing. Insect resistance is an example. The method also offers 
opportunities for linkage studies, which are normally difficult in hexaploid wheat. 
Ultimately, when the genetics of wheat has been adequately studied, substitution may 
be expected to become a useful method of plant breeding, enabling the breeder to 
build into his varieties the genes he wants. 
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INFLUENCE OF WHEAT VARIETIES ON THE SEX RATIO OF THE 
WHEAT STEM SAWFLY, CEPHUS CINCTUS NORT. 
(HYMENOPTERA: CEPHIDAE)! 


By C. W. Farsrap,? A. W. Piatt,? and A. J. McGinnis? 


The wheat stem sawfly, Cephus cinctus Nort., is a plant parasite that lives within 
the stem. Though it originally attacked the hollow-stemmed grasses of the western 
plains, it is now one of the more serious pests of the prairies wheat crop. The egg is 
laid within the lumen of the wheat stem in the early summer. Hatching occurs a few 
days after oviposition, and the larva begins feeding on the plant tissues. The larva 
feeds up and down the stem, tunneling through the nodes as it reaches them. By the 
time the wheat ripens, the larva is mature and it moves to the base of the stem. Here, 
close to ground level, it girdles the inside of the stem, plugs the upper part of the stub 
with frass, and spins a delicate cellophane-like hibernaculum, within which it lies 
dormant over the winter (1). The following spring the Jarva becomes active and passes 
through prepupal and pupal stages before finally emerging as the adult. The adult lives 
but a few days. Hence, for more than 11 months of the year, the sawfly is contained 
within the stem of the host plant. This insect, then, differs from many plant parasites 
in that it is obliged to pass from the egg to the adult stage within a single stem, having 
no chance to escape from an unfavourable environment. 


This feature is important from two points of view. First, it is difficult to study the 
immature insect in its natural environment, and it is equally difficult to rear it under 
artificial conditions. Second, from the ecological and physiological viewpoints, be- 
cause of the intimate association between the parasite and the host plant, the influence 
of the host plant in determining certain features of the parasite is great. On this basis 
the size and thrift of the wheat plant affect the percentage survival, vigour, size, and 
reproductive capacity of the adult. It was this close relationship between the parasite 
and the host plant that prompted the development by Platt and Farstad of Rescue 
wheat, a solid-stemmed, sawfly-resistant variety (8). 


During the development of Rescue wheat the sawflies emerging from the various 
lines and varieties were observed. The workers found that the sex ratio of populations 
from a single variety was relatively constant, but marked differences were noted in 
the sex ratios of populations emerging from different varieties. After these observa- 
tions, more careful studies confirmed the original findings. A brief summary of field 
results is presented in Tables I and II. 


TABLE [I 
Summary of 5 years’ data on the sex ratios 
of populations of Cephus cinctus Nort. 
that emerged from 4 wheat varieties 
at 4 nurseries in Saskatchewan, 1943-1947 








MALES/FEMALES 
Shaun- Swift 
Regina Scott avon Current 
Ere ee te es Fe aia ROPERS 0.90 0.95 0.92 0.97 
Ee ee Ce See in eek os 2.61 1.60 2.30 2.40 
LE Sf CRTC pd: baying ce base) oe ol age 0.55 0.39 0.50 0.52 
pee hy iad £1 ab heme ao. Cong ale MGA. ofa en eae ea 0.27 0.21 0.09 0.23 


1Joint contribution from the Division of Entomology, Science Service, and the Cereal Division, Experi- 
mental Farms Service, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. Presented as part of a symposium 
on “Selective Breeding of Plants and Insects for Pest Control’ under the chairmanship of C. W. Farstad 
and A. Wilkes. 

Contribution No. 2691, Division of Entomology. 

Contribution No. 154, Cereal Division. 

“Entomologist, Field Crop Insect Laboratory, Lethbridge, Alberta. 

3Cerealist, Dominion Experimental Station, Lethbridge, Alberta. 
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TABLE II 
Yearly sex ratios of populations of Cephus cinctus Nort. 
that emerged from 4 wheat varieties 
in a nursery at Scott, Saskatchewan, 1943-1947 


EE 





MALES/FEMALES 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
IPO a eT ec eare ee nee tar 1.10 0.87 as 0.60 0.99 
ATS. Gees Cae ieee eee ee 1.44 1.18 12.00 1.19 2.00 
Red “Bobs: 36). Ae eee en eee 0.48 0.32 0.57 0.23 0.32 
Golden .Ball) is Seeeee che sie nee es ene 0.17 0.23 0.47 0.50 0.33 
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Recently studies have been initiated on sex determination and varietal influence. 
It has been demonstrated that the sawfly can reproduce parthenogenetically (5). 
Further, cytological examination of a limited population of the wheat stem sawfly 
has shown that the female is diploid and the male haploid (9). 


Brunson (2, 3,) has shown that the female of Tiphia popilliavora Rohwer is capable 
of selectively fertilizing the egg during oviposition. In the wheat stem sawfly, perhaps 
selective fertilization is responsible for the anomalous sex ratios. The stimulus for 
fertilization would thus be supplied by the host stem. 


Another possibility lies in the genic balance concept supported by many workers. 
It has been proposed that a number of sex-determining factors, both male and female, 
are operative within the individual prior to the manifestation of sex (4, 7). The sex 
of the individual is determined as a result of the balance struck between these factors. 
Basic to the activity of these factors with respect to the determination of sex are the 
nutrition and the immediate environment of the organism. If, then, the environment can 
be altered in some manner to favour those factors operative in producing one or the 
other sex, the sex ratio may be altered accordingly. Because the chromosome number 
varies with sex in the wheat stem sawfly, it is difficult to accept this concept as an 
explanation of the diverse sex ratios. 


Differential mortality between sexes has also been shown to produce anomalous 
sex ratios (6). Assuming that some condition within the host variety is detrimental to 
one of the sexes, it is possible to account for the diverse sex ratios in populations of 
the wheat stem sawfly. As yet there is no proof that differential mortality is responsi- 
ble, and it is likely that further work will show that more than one mechanism is 
involved in producing these anomalous sex ratios. 


To date, resistance as exhibited in Rescue wheat is associated with solidness of the 
stem. The situation with which the variations in the sex ratio are associated provides 
another possibility in resistance. A male-inducing variety, if such can be produced, 
should be expected to reduce population numbers. Such a variety would offer another 
means of effective resistance to the sawfly in the prairie wheat fields. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN BREEDING OF PEAS FOR RESISTANCE 
TO THE PEA APHID! (HOMOPTERA: APHIDIDAE)! 
By J. B. MALTAIS 


Dominion Entomological Laboratory 
St. Jean, P. Que. 


Since 1933, studies have been conducted in southern Quebec on the relative resistance 
of certain varieties of canning peas to the pea aphid, Macrosiphum pisi (Kltb.). Of 
the numerous standard varieties tested during the period since the inception of the 
study, two commercial varieties, Perfection and Champion of England, were classified 
respectively as susceptible and resistant to aphid infestation. These varieties, after 
several years of continuous field studies, have been chosen as standards of comparison 
for the classification of other varieties. (2). 


The results obtained in aphid population studies indicated that genetical charac- 
ters played an important role in determining the relative resistance of a given 
variety. Therefore, it was thought that the resistant quality of Champion of England 
would be transmitted by crossing it with another variety, Lincoln, for the purpose of 
producing a hybrid that would embody aphid resistance, good canning qualities, 
and abundant yield. As a result the promising hybrid No. 103 was developed. 


The following are some genetical characters of peas, grouped as dominant and 
recessive, with the classification of each of the varieties. Champion of England and 
Lincoln shown in brackets. 


Dominant Recessive 
(1) Tall growth Short growth 
- (Champion of England) (Lincoln) 
(2) Yellow cotyledons Green cotyledons 
(Lincoln) (Champion of England) 
(3) Smooth seed Wrinkled seed 


(Champion of England and Lincoln) 

In the generations produced from the cross pollination of Champion of England 
with Lincoln, there were plants that possessed desirable characters, some dominant, 
some recessive. These characters were maintained by a careful selection and by the 
elimination of pure line dominant and recessive subjects, leaving the most desirable 
plants for further selections. The single-plant selection method, as developed and 
applied in Wisconsin (1), proved to be very practical, and at the sixth generation 
a hybrid was obtained that embodied the qualities desired. 


Hybrid No. 103 inherited desirable qualities as follows: — 


Quality Inherited from 
(1) Abundant yield Lincoln 
(2) Long, curved pods with 7 to 10 peas’ Lincoln 
(3) High sugar content in green peas Champion of England 
(4) Evenness of maturity Lincoln 
(5) Resistance to the pea aphid Champion of England 
(6) Vigorous, medium vine length Champion of England and Lincoln 
(7) Intermediate season maturity Lincoln 


These qualities, as determined in 1942 by the writer with the aid of an experi- 
enced canner, make the new hybrid No. 103 most promising for use in the canning 
industry. Four other strains from the original stock were selected in 1941, but they 
were all slightly inferior in some respects to hybrid No. 103 for canning requirements. 


i j ivisi i i f Agriculture, 
1Contribution No. 2692, Division of Entomology, Science Service, Department oO ous 
Ottawa, Canada. Presented as part of a symposium on “Selective Breeding of Plants and Insects 
for Pest Control” under the chairmanship of C. W. Farstad and A. Wilkes. 
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Resistance of hybrid No. 103 to the pea aphid was first tested in 1942 in comparison 
with the susceptible variety Perfection and the resistant variety Champion of England. 
Field observations indicated that the hybrid carried a small population of aphids 
throughout the season. Aphid counts during July confirmed the field observations 
and showed that hybrid No. 103 was about half as resistant to aphids as its parent 
Champion of England in comparison with the susceptible variety Perfection. The 
results from 180 plant samples of each variety under test are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Mean and relative populations of the pea aphid per plant sample 
for each of three varieties of canning peas. St. Jean, Que. 


Relative 
Variety Test year Mean Populations 
1938 1940 1941 1942 1944 . 
Pertectionw...2ee. 30.9 18.0 77.8 ont 84.4 48.5 100 
LOS DS tetse se cieee —— —— —— 10.8 15 21.1 43.5 
Champion of 
England. .0.., 8.7 4.4 8.8 5.8 14.5 8.4 17.3 


The average population of the pea aphid on hybrid No. 103 was 43.5 per cent and 
that on Champion of England was 17.3 per cent of that on Perfection. In other words, 
hybrid No. 103 harboured 56.5 per cent fewer aphids than Perfection and 26.2 per cent 
more than Champion of England under identical conditions. From this first test, 
the hybrid may be classed as resistant. 


Variety tests for general desirability were carried out at Macdonald College in 
1947 and 1948 under the supervision of Professor H. R. Murray, Department of 
Horticulture. Canning tests were made in 1943 and 1944 by Canadian Canners 
Limited, St. Isidore, Que. In all these tests for general desirability and canning, 
hybrid No. 103 maintained a high level of quality. In 1948, hybrid No. 103 was 
given the variety name of Laurier. 


Work is now under way at the St. Jean laboratory, concerning varietal resistance 
to the pea aphid, on nutritional constituents such as amino acids and sugars in 
the plants at different stages of growth (3). This biochemical study offers considerable 
promise. Significant quantitative differences in certain nutritional compounds in 
various varieties of peas constitute the basis for more advanced research on plant 
resistance of peas to the pea aphid. 
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STUDIES IN THE BIOLOGY AND CONTROL OF THE SWEETCLOVER 
WEEVIL (COLEOPTERA: CURCULIONIDAE) IN MANITOBA, 
1945-1949! 


By R. D. Birp’ 


Dominion Entomological Laboratory, 
Brandon, Manitoba 


The sweetclover weevil, Sitona cylindricollis Fahr., was first taken in North 
America at Hemmingford, Que., in 1924 (1). It has since spread west to the Rocky 
Mountains and has become a serious pest of sweet clover in Canada and northern 
United States. A report on its life-history and control in Manitoba was published 
by Bird (1). Munro (2) published on its biology and control in North Dakota. 


Studies during the past five years have given further information on fluctuations 
in weevil populations, seasonal history, and control. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN POPULATION 


Shortly after the appearance of the weevil in Manitoba it became evident that 
it would fluctuate in abundance from year to year. No accurate population es- 
timates were made from 1939 to 1944; but it was recorded as being very abundant 
in 1939 and 1940, relatively scarce in 1941 and 1942, and increasingly markedly in 
numbers in 1943 and 1944. Beginning in 1945, accurate population figures have been 
obtained by random samples on a square-foot basis for (a) adult weevils going into 
hibernation in the fall, (b) adult weevils coming out of hibernation in the spring, (c) 
larvae, and (d) the new, emerging generation. Data for (a) and (b) were obtained by 
sifting soil and surface debris to a depth of one inch; for (c), by sifting soil at depths 
of 1 to 2, 2 to 3, 3 to 5, and 5 to 7 inches through sieves with meshes of one-quarter and 
one-sixteenth of an inch; and for (d), by emergence cages covering one square foot. 
The cages were in the form of cylinders, 14 inches high, and were made of metal, with 
wire screen ventilators. Weevils were counted and removed every second day by 
taking off the top of the cage, which served as a lid. At least 25 cages were erected in 
each of two replicated plots. The populations of the insect at these four stages are 
plotted in Fig. I. 


1Contribution No, 2690, Division of Entomology, Science Service Department of Agriculture, 


Ottawa, Canada. 
2Officer-in-Charge. 
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POPULATION PER SQ. FT. 


Fig. 1. Fluctuations in sweetclover weevil populations at Brandon, Man., 1945-49 
(larval population and new generation, 1947, estimated). 


VARIATIONS IN SEASONAL HISTORY 


The life-history, according to Bird (1), is as follows. Winter is passed in a sexually 
immature adult state. In the spring the weevils come out of hibernation, feed, mate, 
and lay eggs on the soil surface. The larvae move down to the roots of sweet clover, 
where they feed on the root hairs and nodules. They mature in July and emerge 
as adults in late July or early August. After a feeding period, they go into hibernation 
in the surface debris and soil when the first frosts occur. 


Five years’ study has shown considerable variations in the seasonal history. These 
are best illustrated in Table I. The earliest emergence from hibernation occurred 
from April 11 to May 5. Dispersal flights took place in April, May, and June and 
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Table I 


Seasonal history of Sitona cylindricollis Fahr. 
at Brandon, Man., in 1945, 1946, 1948, and 1949, 
and at Graysville, Man., in 1947 

















Activity and 1945 1946 1947 1948 | 1949 
Development 
Earliest emergence 
from hibernation . .|April 30 April12 May 2 May 5 April 11 
Dispersal flights. . .|May 22 May 1 to June 2 |May 8 All May {April 27 
none in autumn/jnone in autumn |none in autumniand Aug. 
11-13 
Earliest larva..... little before © |mid-June about July 8 June 10 June 4 
July 2 
Earliest pupa.....|July 16 July 22 July 11 June 24 July 7 
Earliest adult, 
new generation... .|Aug. 1 Aug. 6 July 23 July 5 July 11 
Peak of emergence, 
new generation... .|Aug. 11-14 Aug. 13-14 July 28 July 10-15 July 22 








in one year in August. The earliest larvae were found from June 4 to July 8, and 
the earliest pupae from June 24 to July 22. The earliest adult of the new generation 
appeared from July 5 to August 6, and the peak of emergence of the new generation 
varied from July 10 to August 14. 


Variations in dates of the stages in the life-history may be largely explained by 
weather. Spring temperatures determine the date of emergence from hibernation; and 
this date in turn, depending on subsequent weather, is an important factor in the 
time of appearance of the immature stages and new generation adults. In determining 
the date of emergence of the new brood, summer weather may be even more im- 
portant than the dates at which the eggs are laid. In 1948 an exceptionally late 
spring delayed emergence until May 5, but hot weather in May and June so speeded 
up development of the immature stages that the first adult appeared at the earliest 
date on record, July 5. 


Soil and direction of slope, too, may affect the seasonal history. In preliminary 
investigations at Brandon in 1948, the earliest pupae, and the first adults of the new 
generation, were found 10 days earlier in sandy loam on a southern exposure than 
in heavy clay loam on the level. Furthermore, only 43.5 per cent of the weevils 
pupated in the upper two inches of soil in the plot on sandy loam, whereas 74.3 
per cent pupated in this layer in the heavy clay loam. This was thought to be due 
to a greater depth of dry surface soil in the sandy loam. The greatest depth to which 
the larvae penetrated varied little between sandy loam and heavy clay soils. 


NATURAL CONTROL 


Investigations have been conducted at Brandon, Man., to determine egg pro- 
duction, percentage survival from egg to adult, and factors causing mortality. 
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Seventy-three pairs of weevils caged individually laid from 0 to 1,665 eggs, with 
an average of 400 per female. Oviposition occurred from early June to late August 
(1). If one-half of the weevils emerging from hibernation are females, if each lays an 
average of 400 eggs, and if the numbers of larvae and of resulting adults are known, 
it is possible to determine in what stages mortality occurs and what percentage ul- 
timately survive for the season. This has been done for 1945 to 1948 and the results 


Table II 


Mortality of Sitona cylindricollis Fahr. during immature stages 
at Brandon in 1945, 1946, and 1948 and at Graysville, Man., in 1947, 
on basis of average populations per square foot 














1945 1946 1947 1948 
Weevil:population in Spring. wares ee ee 13.00 3.90 S19 3.90 
Estimated number of females in spring........ 6. 50 1295 4.55 [795 
Estimated number of egys laid.s2.-<4..----- -- 2600.00 780.00 | 1820.00 780.00 
Number of fourth-instar larvae.......-.*-.... 162.9 16.0 Tt 33 See, 
%, mortality from egg to fourth instar......... 93.7 98.0 95.8 92.5 
Population of new-generation adults.......... 2oe0 1.02 13.75 35.4 
%, mortality from fourth instar to adult....... 82.5 93.6 82.0 38.9 
o mortality from, egg -t0: ad iw ccc pce un soeee oe 98.91 99.87 99 .27 95.60 
Relation of new generation to spring population| 119.2% 19.6% AS BZ OU ake @ 
increase | decrease | increase | increase 














are illustrated in Table II. There was very severe mortality, from 92.8 to 98.0 per cent, 
between oviposition and the fourth instar; and a large reduction in population, 
38.9 to 93.6 per cent, occurred also between fourth instar and the emergence of 
adults. The mortality from egg to adult during the four years of study totalled from 
95.60 to 99.9 per cent. On a basis of 400 eggs per pair of weevils, a mortality of 
99.5 per cent is necessary to maintain a static population. 


Mortality from emergence of the new generation through hibernation, and emer- 
gence in the following spring, to commencement of oviposition has been determined 
for 1945-48. In 1945 the population of the new generation was 28.5 per square foot. 
This was reduced by 13.3 per cent to 24.71 per square foot at hibernation and by a 
further 84.2 per cent, to 3.90 per square foot, at emergence from hibernation in the 
spring of 1946. In the springs of 1947 and 1948, siftings were made to determine popula- 
tion and winter mortality as indicated by dead weevils. In these years 0 to 27 per 
cent of the weevils collected were dead. In 1946 the spring population was determined 
by the use of emergence cages and siftings were not made to find dead beetles. 


Weather — Weather is believed to be the most important natural control factor 
affecting the abundance of the weevil. Bird (1) stated that the weevils have a long 
egg-laying period (June to August) but few eggs laid after July 1 produce larvae, 
and that this was thought to be due to dry surface soil and high temperatures pre- 
venting establishment of larvae. Continued observations have supported this hypoth- 
esis and show how variations in weather have affected weevil abundance. Depending 
on the season, all larvae, except in one instance, have entered pupation by some time 
in July or early August. The fact that no larvae are found later than August in- 
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dicates a complete mortality of larvae hatching from eggs laid on hot dry soil after 
early July. Soil surface temperatures as high as 126° have been recorded in July. 
The one exception has been the finding of fourth-instar larvae at Melita in September, 
1948. At this location the soil was kept permanently moist and cool by capillary action 
from a ground water table only a few feet below the surface. In addition to its 
effect on the establishment of the larvae, it is believed that hot dry weather also 
adversely affects the survival of the newly emerged adults which are still in a soft 
and tender condition as they make their way up through the layer of hot, dry soil 
to bright sunshine. In 1945, the period when adults were emerging was hot and 
dry, with the result that there was a great reduction from a very high larval population 
of 162.9 per square foot to a population of new generation adults of only 29 per 
square foot. 


Fluctuations in population from year to year (Fig. 1) are largely due to weather. 
The mean weekly temperatures were 1° to 14° below normal from April 8 to July 
15 in 1945, a year of high larval population; and they were 3° to 7° above normal for 
the same period in 1946, a year of low larval population. In 1947, May was dry but 
June was cool and wet; late July and August were also wet. Moderately high larval 
establishment and adult emergence occurred in 1947. In 1948, May was moist and 
early June was dry, but good rains came in late June and continued through August. 
Larval establishment was higher in 1948, as indicated by an increase of 1,650 per cent 
from the parent population to the fourth-instar larvae in comparison with an in- 
crease of 830 per cent in 1947. In 1949 very hot weather occurred when the new 
generation was emerging. There was a high adult mortality at this time, offsetting 
the increased larval population. 


Disease — Disease is second to weather in the natural control of the sweet 
clover weevil. Diseases have been found to attack adults in the spring and the fall. 
All dead adults found have been preserved and the disease organisms have been 
determined. The fungus Beauveria Bassiana (Bals.) Vuill. was the principal organism. 
Several species of Fusarium (F. Scirpi Lamb & Fautr. var. acuminatum (Ell. & Ev.) 
Wr., F. Equiseti (Corda) Sacc., F. avenaceum (Fr.) Sacc., and F. Solani (Mart.) App. 
& Wr.) were also isolated. It is not known, however, whether the species of Fusarium 
were responsible for the deaths of the weevils. In the spring of 1945 mortality caused 
by B. bassiana at Brandon was 27 per cent. The decrease in the population from the 
fall of 1945 to the spring of 1946 was 84.2 per cent. This was thought to be largely 
due to diseases. 


Winter Mortality — Winter mortality, as determined by survey in the spring of 
1947, averaged 4.67 per cent for 15 locations, the highest, 20.4 per cent, being at 
Deloraine. In 1948 it averaged 3.24 per cent for 12 locations, the highest, 18.2 per 
cent, being at Lyleton. 


CULTURAL CONTROL 


Shallow tillage of second-year sweet clover fields after the hay crop is taken off 
can definitely be recommended as a practical method of control. If such tillage is 
practised regularly, the grower will protect his seedling crop and have no serious 
losses from weevil damage. This has been established by four years’ experiments in 
summer tillage. In 1947, ploughing five inches deep gave 98.28 per cent mortality; 
one-way disking three to four inches deep, 96.01 per cent; ploughing five inches 
deep plus one-way disking three to four inches deep, 98.58 per cent; cultivating two 
to three inches deep, 97.36 per cent. The time at which tillage is carried out is 
important and must not be delayed until emergence has commenced. The date of 
emergence varies considerably from year to year, from July 5 in 1948 to August 6 
in 1946. Generally, however, development of the weevil is correlated with that of 
the clover. If the clover is cut when it commences to bloom and the land cultivated 
as soon as the hay is removed, the majority of the weevils will be destroyed. Some 
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farmers who grow large acreages of sweet clover hay have practised tilling behind 
the binder and have had very light losses from damage by the weevil, whereas 
neighbours who have not carried out this practice have had severe losses. There 
will always, however, be dispersal into newly seeded fields from volunteer sweet 
clover on roadsides, headlands, and abandoned fields, and some damage will occur 
if weevils are abundant in the district. 


The above methods of cultural control aoply only to weevils attacking sweet clover 
grown for hay. Control methods have not been developed for weevils attacking sweet 
clover grown for seed. 

SUMMARY 


Since its establishment in Manitoba in 1939 the sweetclover weevil has shown 
annual fluctuations in abundance. 


Variations of almost a month, apparently due to weather, have occurred in the 
dates of beginning of various stages in the life-history. 


In investigations in 1945-1948, mortality of 92.8 to 98.0 per cent occurred from 
egg to fourth instar and a further mortality of 38.9 to 93.6 per cent from fourth instar 
to newly emerged adult, making a total mortality of 95.6 to 99.87 per cent from egg 
to adult. These mortality rates resulted in a decrease of the population by 75.6 per 
cent for the highest mortality and an increase of 807.69 per cent for the lowest. 


Natural control is primarily due to weather and secondarily to diseases, of which 
Beauveria bassiana (Bals.) Vuill. is the most important. 


Weevil populations may be kept at a minimum in fields of sweet clover grown 
for hay if shallow tillage is practised immediately after harvest of the hay crop. 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE BIOLOGY OF PHALONIA 
HOSPES WLSHM. (LEPIDOPTERA: PHALANIIDAE), A NEW PEST 
OF SUNFLOWERS IN MANITOBA! 


By P. H. WESTDAL” 


Dominion Entomological Laboratory, 
Brandon, Manitoba. 


INTRODUCTION 


Sunflowers have been grown on a garden-plot scale in Manitoba for about fifty 
years, the seed being used chiefly for human consumption. During World War II the 
acute shortage of vegetable oils resulted in the need for increased acreages of oil- 
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bearing seeds. This led to the expansion of the sunflower crop to a commercial 
scale. Since the first commercial plantings in 1943, when 2,500 acres of sunflowers 
were grown, the acreage has increased rapidly. By 1948, there were 28,000 acres, 
and in 1949 there were 60,000. 


Prior to 1948, sunflowers were grown chiefly in the southern section of the Red 
River Valley of Manitoba, mainly near Altona, where an oil-extraction plant was 
established in 1946. In 1948 and 1949 this area has been extended north and west, 
and, in addition, a new sunflower area has been established in the municipality of 
North Norfolk. Isolated fields are also scattered throughout the Province. 


Two species of Phalonia, namely, a species allied to P. lavana Bsk., and P. hospes 
Wlshm., attack sunflowers in Manitoba. The former was reported by Allen (1) in 
1944. A species of Phalonia was again reported in 1946 (2), and since that time popula- 
tions have increased materially. In 1948 and 1949 the over-all seed destruction caused 
by Phalonia spp., as indicated by a survey of the entire area, was 1.7 and 3.5 per cent, 
respectively. In some of the most severely infested fields, in 1948, seed destruction 
was estimated at 40 per cent. 


This report deals with P. hospes. The investigations were begun in 1948 and carried 
on intensively in 1949, and are the basis for this preliminary report. 


DESCRIPTION AND HABITS 


Adult. The moth has a wing expansion of about 13.5 mm. The fore wing is straw- 
coloured, with a dark-brown, roughly triangular area in the median portion of the 
wing, the apex of the triangle being toward the costal margin and the base of the 
triangle along the posterior margin of the wing. Distal to this area there is a smaller 
and less well defined brown subapical area. The hind wing is light grey-brown and 
bears no distinctive markings. 


The moths are nocturnal and are strongly attracted to light. They become active 
at twilight and fly about freely from field to field. During the day they remain 
quiet, resting on the undersides of the lower leaves of the sunflower plants or on other 
objects. When disturbed they flutter from plant to plant. 


Egg. The eggs are oval and somewhat flattened, and have reticular markings. 
They are about 0.45 mm. in length and 0.29 mm. in width. When laid they are white but 
they gradually change to light-brown on maturing. Just prior to hatching the dark 
head capsule of the larva becomes distinctly visible. 


The eggs are deposited singly on the bracts of the sunflower head, the greatest 
number being laid on the outer whorl of the involucre of bracts. Under cage conditions 
eggs have also been found on leaves near the head of the plant. 


In selecting heads for oviposition the moths show a preference for heads that are 
at the stage of growth just prior to flowering. Heads in early bud stage or past 
flowering are less frequently chosen for oviposition. The reason for this preference 
is indicated by the study of the larval feeding habits. 


Larva. The newly hatched larvae are white, and about 1.0 mm. in length. The head 
capsule is dark-brown, and the cervical shield and the anal plate are distinct but 
somewhat less pigmented. After the first moult there is a gradual change in coloura- 
tion to light-pink or yellow, then to reddish or purplish, and finally to green at 
maturity. They are fully developed after 5 instars, the full-grown larvae being about 
10.0 mm. in length. 


The newly emerged larvae move from the bracts to the florets of the sunflower 
head, where they enter open florets to feed on the pollen. In instances in which the 
eggs hatch prior to the opening of the florets, the young larvae fail to become 
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established, since early feeding must take place on the pollen within the florets. 
Similarly, larvae that emerge subsequent to the blooming stage of the plant also 
fail to become established. The period during which any sunflower head is liable 
to infestation is, therefore, limited to the flowering period of the plant. This is usually 
from a week to 10 days, depending on weather conditions. 


The larvae feed in the florets until the third instar. During this stadium the insect 
tunnels through the base of the floret into the seed. In a short time the larva may 
consume part or all of the contents of the seed, and while the seed coat remains 
soft the larva is able to tunnel through the soft walls to feed on adjacent seeds. How- 
ever, when the seed coat becomes hard, the larva usually enters near the top of the seed 
and leaves by way of the same puncture after the contents are eaten. Each larva, 
therefore, may destroy several seeds. 


Pupa. In the fall the larva enters the soil, where it spins a cocoon. It remains in this 
cocoon throughout the winter and spring, pupation taking place in late June. Just 
prior to pupation the larva punctures one end of the cocoon. Pupation may then occur 
within the cocoon, or the larva may leave the cocoon before it pupates. In either case 
the pupa works its way near or to the soil surface before the emergence of the moth. 
The pupa is dark-brown, and about 6.0 mm. in length. s 


SEASONAL HISTORY 


From late August to the end of September the larva, in the fifth, or last, instar, 
leaves the sunflower head and enters the soil near the base of the plant, to a depth of 
about 2 inches, and there it spins a cocoon. In this stage the insect overwinters, the larva 
remaining inactive within the cocoon until pupation takes place. 


Pupation begins in late June, and the pupal period, as determined in the laboratory, 
is about 12 days. The adults begin to emerge early in July, and emergence may con- 
tinue over a considerable period. In cages, emergence occurred as late as August 26. 


Egg laying begins about July 15 and continues for about 6 weeks. No eggs were 
found in the field after August 25. However, moth flight continues until about the 
end of August, a period of about 2 months. The eggs hatch within 5 to 8 days, and 
the larvae immediately move to the florets of the sunflower head. 


Although oviposition continues over a long period, the larvae in any individual 
head are usually within 1 or 2 instars of the same stage of development. This is due 
to the short period during which the head is susceptible to infestation. However, in 
any field, larvae may be found in all stages of development because heads within it 
do not all bloom at the same time. Late-flowering heads, which are usually small, are 
often severly infested, as they are the only heads that remain suitable for larval estab- 
lishment late in the season. 


About 3 weeks are required for the larvae to reach the fifth instar. The duration 
of the fifth instar was not determined. 


All larvae except those in late heads enter the soil for hibernation by mid- 
September, and by the end of the month the late larvae also leave the heads. 


P. hospes has only one generation each year in Manitoba. 
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THE NORTHERN INSECT SURVEY IN CANADA AND SOME 
ENVIRONMENTAL OBSERVATIONS! 


By T. N. FREEMAN 


Division of Entomology, Ottawa 


The Northern Insect Survey was inaugurated in 1947. It represents a joint project 
of the Defence Research Board, Department of National Defence; and the Systematic 
Unit, Division of Entomology, Department of Agriculture, Canada. Several other 
organizations co-operate in the activities, chiefly the Unit of Household and Medical 
Entomology, Division of Entomology; the Division of Botany and Plant Pathology, and 
a few Canadian universities. The Survey gives some assistance to the divisions of 
Bacteriology and Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, Canada. 


Survey parties have been dispatched to widely distributed localities across northern 
Canada in order to obtain a general biological picture, with emphasis on insect life, 
of areas representative of the major life zones. These zones, on the basis of Halliday’s 
forest classification, are the northern coniferous forest; the northern transition zone; 
and the arctic tundra, commonly referred to as the barren lands. These surveys have 
been conducted at 20 different localities from Newfoundland to the Alaska boundary 
and north to approximately latitude 75° at Cornwallis Island, a locality which 
approaches the southern limit of the continuous northern ice pack. 


The objectives of the Survey are twofold: first, to study the systematics and biology 
of biting flies; second, to make general collections of insects to increase the knowledge 
of the insects of northern Canada. 


Cryptic species occur among the biting flies. A characteristic of this species complex 
is that the external anatomy of the various species is similar or identical. The taxono- 
mist, therefore, must resort to a study of the behaviour of populations to ascertain 
their characteristics. It follows that a study of behaviour involves a study of general 
biology and such a study is fundamental to a satisfactory control of these organisms. 


It as impossible to divorce ecology from taxonomy. One must realize that all 
organisms are merely component parts of a whole organic assembly. Therefore, a study 
of any one group naturally involves a knowledge of the whole. The ecological obser- 
vations made in the North have shown the gradual changes in plant and animal life 
from the tree-covered areas, north through the transition zone, to the barrens. It is 
this ecological diversity that I wish to discuss. 


In the northern coniferous forest one finds a dense growth of black spruce, scat- 
tered white birch, and huge sphagnumheath muskegs. Trembling aspen, alder, and 
common shrubs are well established. There appears to be considerable latitude in 
environment, and sufficient time has elapsed since the latest glaciation for the estab- 
lishment of many definite plant and animal habitats. The northern coniferous forest 
contains an extensive flora and fauna. Mosquitoes are represented by 28 species, 
belonging to 7 genera. Papilios are represented by 2 species, and many other butter- 
fies attain their northern limit of distribution. 


As one proceeds north to the transition zone, the number of definite habitats 
becomes considerably fewer. This zone is characterized by large areas of rather dry, 
ochre-yellow lichen, commonly called caribou moss. The trees are mainly spruce and 
larch and are considerably stunted. Granitic and sedimentary rock outcroppings are 
numerous. This region contains biological elements of the boreal forest as well as a 
few of those of the treeless area, the northern plains. This transition zone marks the 
northern distributional limit of tabanids and dragonflies. Mosquitoes are represented 
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by approximately 12 species, belonging to 2 genera, and the number of species of most 
of the major insect groups has diminished. The environment begins to show clearly 
its effect on organic development and distribution. The environment of this region 
may be subdivided into different habitats only with difficulty. As one proceeds north 
to the edge of the timber line the trees become even more stunted and it is not unusual 
to find isolated spruce trees with their branches developed only on the southern side. 
Prostrate trees occur frequently; they either assume the form of a small shrub or trail 
along the ground like a vine. The timber line, according to some authors, coincides 
with the 50°F. isotherm for the warmest month of the year. Other investigators 
consider that a dearth of soil and insufficient time since glaciation are the limiting 
factors of tree distribution. The ochre-coloured lichens persist slightly beyond the 
trees, and, particularly when situated in the depressions among the eroded granitic 
outcroppings, they are very characteristic of the area. Also, the Carex meadows, which 
are so typical of the barren lands, begins to appear here. 


As one proceeds north the loose, drifting pan ice and occasional icebergs are 
encountered near the coast of the vast treeless plain. The effect of the environment 
on the organisms of this region becomes more apparent. Vast Carex meadows are 
characteristic and they separate rocky ridges or sandy or gravelly moraine and eskers. 
In the Carex meadows it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to define the habitats 
because sufficient time has not elapsed since glaciation to enable one plant to become 
dominant in a particular locality. This condition likewise governs insect distribution, 
and the number of insect species drops to about 10 per cent of those indigenous to the 
tree-covered areas to the south. The insects of this region are usually specifically 
different from those of the coniferous zone. Diptera comprise the bulk of the insects 
both in numbers of species and in numbers of individuals. Lepidoptera, Coleoptera, 
and Hymenoptera are the next best represented orders and occur in about equivalent 
numbers. Hemiptera, Neuroptera, and Plectoptera are poorly represented. Collembolla 
are numerous in numbers of individuals. Spiders are abundant. Mosquitoes are repre- 
sented by 3 species, belonging to 1 genus; tabanids do not occur; and black flies, 
although present, do not usually annoy humans. No biting flies, and very few Lepi- 
doptera, occur on Cornwallis Island, presumably because of the low summer tempera- 
ture. Higher temperatures occur north of this locality as far as northern Ellesmere 
Island, where Lepidoptera at least are rather abundant. 


The barren lands present a rosy-coloured aspect as well as a frosted one. The first 
is characterized by extremely colourful and gigantic rock gardens with myriads of 
arctic flowers which are not found in any other region in North America. Rose- 
coloured rhododendrons and saxifragas, white Dryas and Cassiope, and the bright- 
yellow arctic poppies present a colourful splendour which is truly amazing. 


The frosted aspect of the barren lands is typified by huge icebergs, snowdrifts, and 
glaciers. The icebergs form many weird shapes. Some resemble mushrooms, flat-tops, 
Old Mother Goose, or dunce caps; others have caverns large enough for a small boat 
to pass through. 


The environmental pressure has been exerted so strongly on all the organisms 
indigenous to this region that their adaptation to that environment is particularly 
striking. Camouflage among animals and birds becomes almost a rule. The mottled 
plumage of a nesting ptarmigan is almost indistinguishable from the lichens and grasses 
surrounding the nest, and the white plumage of this bird in the winter is equally 
protective. Other examples of animals exhibiting camouflage are Parry’s ground 
squirrel, the white whale, the caribou, the fox, and the wolf. The environmental pres- 
sure is also strongly exerted on those Eskimos who have maintained their original 
mode of life. These people were originally a component part of the biological com- 
munity and were adapted to, and governed by, the rigorous environment. Many of 
the Eskimo women are sterile or partially so. This condition may be explained on the 
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premise that those parents with large families were more subjected to starvation, 
whereas those with small families suffered less privation and were thus successful in 
maintaining the race. This would result in the maintenance of partial sterility genes 
in the population. 


The Eskimo dog is also adapted to the environment and is accustomed to eating 
only twice a week. Throughout the North, “husky” refers to the Eskimo himself and 
the dog is therefore called the husky’s dog. 


The coppery reflections of the midnight sunset provide an ideal atmosphere for 
meditation on the effect of the environment on the organisms. In conclusion, I should 
like to leave the reader with the thought that the forces which govern life lie mainly 
without rather than within the organism. 


METHODS OF REARING AND SEXING (MUSCA DOMESTICA L.) 


By R. S. FIsHErR' and F. O. Morrison” 
Macdonald College, P. Que. 


ParT J—REARING METHOD 


The need for test animals of uniform size, age, vitality and sex has led to a number 
of studies of laboratory methods for rearing the common housefly. Among the most 
recent of these are studies by Basden (1) and by Wilkes et al (3). These only serve 
to point up a lack of standardization in the methods now in use. Hafez (2) published 
a note on rearing houseflies on a milk medium but supplied no detail or data on results. 
The method to be described here is based on Hafez’s plan but a standardized scheme 
is presented along with some data on the results of its use. 


Adult flies are kept in breeding cages 18 inches by 12 inches by 12 inches with 
wire screen on three sides and one end, and a cotton sleeve one foot in length on the 
other end. The floor is of wood. In each cage there is a watering fountain consisting 
of a bottle of water set upside down in the bottom of a petri dish in which a layer of 
cotton wool has been placed, a supply of dry granulated sugar, and a dish of dry 
powdered milk. Each morning the oldest stock of breeding flies is killed off by putting 
the cage into an oven and heating it. The cage is then cleaned and restocked with 
newly emerged flies. 


On the evening of the second day after stocking a dish of crumpled paper towelling 
moistened with milk is introduced into the cage. In the centre of this oviposition dish 
or saucer is fastened with deKhotinsky cement a tiny vial open at the top into which 
a drop or two of ammonia water may be placed to incite oviposition. This oviposition 
dish is removed the next morning (the third morning after restocking) and eggs col- 
lected. The paper towelling is renewed and the dish replaced that evening. This 
procedure is repeated on the following morning and evening. Thus oviposition dishes 
are present during the third, fourth and fifth nights after stocking, similarly such 
dishes are present in three cages each night and a daily supply of eggs is assured. 
The following table shows how six cages are made to serve the purpose. 








1Graduate student, Macdonald College. 2Associate Professor, Macdonald Ccllege. 
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The’ letters, ABA Crw ane F indicate cages. 
—indicates the presence of an oviposition dish in that cage overnight. 
Sun: Mon: Tue: Wedee Thurs’ Frip aSatieeSunes Mond “Tue. aw ec eile or: 





A A A —A —A A 
B B B —B —B —B 
Cc c Cc ——C —C —C 
D D D —D ——D —D 
E E Ek —E —E ——E 
F F F —F —F —F 


A ~ A ——A —A —A 


The eggs are washed from the towelling with a stream of distilled water from a 
wash bottle and collected in a beaker. The excess of water is decanted off and the egg 
suspension poured into part of a graduated ten millilitre pipette which has been cut 
off and sealed flat on one end. When this is firmly tapped down the writers count an 
average of 600 eggs per 0.1 millilitre. (The numbers depend on the consolidation 
Basden (1) points out that in the Peet-Grady method 0.1 ml. is considered to contain 
500 eggs, whereas his counts showed about 700 in the same volume.) This suspension 
of 600 eggs is then added to 4 ml. of milk and 2 ml. of the diluted suspension added to 
each culture with a 1 ml. pipette. Thus approximately 300 eggs are used in each culture. 


The larvae are reared in pint milk bottles with 64 layers of absorbent cellulose cut 
round and fitted into the bottom of each bottle and 60 ml. of pasteurized, homogenized 
milk added. The bottle is stoppered with a cotton plug and the culture kept at a 
constant temperature of 80 degrees F+ 1 degree. Thermographs record the constancy 
of these conditions. It has been found advisable to autoclave the stoppered bottles with 
the absorbent cellulose in them before the milk is added; also to sterilize all pipettes, 
beakers, and measuring flasks to reduce the danger of mold spores getting into the 
cultures. The eggs hatch in a few hours and the larvae burrow rapidly through the 
milk pad. At the end of three days nearly fullgrown larvae begin to crawl up the sides 
of the bottle. Dry bran is then added to a depth of two inches on top of the milk pad. 
The pupae are formed in this bran. Bran and pupae are readily poured out of the 
bottle and easily separated in an airblast which blows away the light bran leaving the 
pupae perfectly clean. The pupae are allowed to dry for an hour in an open container 
then covered loosely. When emergence is imminent the pupae may be placed into the 
emergence chamber of the sexing apparatus or in a breeding cage to be newly stocked. 


Using this method over a period of 18 days, 53 cultures were reared and the follow- 
ing data recorded. 


Duration of larval stage 3 to 5 days. Duration of pupal stage 4 to 5 days. 12 cultures 
yielded between 100 and 150 pupae each. 31 cultures yielded between 150 and 240 
pupae each. 10 cultures yielded between 250 and 300 pupae each. These numbers were 
estimated by weighing the whole yield from each culture and counting the number 
of pupae in a 1.5 gram sample. When cultures yielded 150 to 240 pupae the number 
per 1.5 gram sample varied from 57 to 74, ie. the average pupal weight was 22 
milligrams. 


The following refinements narrow the range of pupal weight: (1) Separating the 
pupae early and discarding the late maturing larvae which yield small pupae. (2) Using 
eggs from a few masses collected over a short time interval. (3) Avoiding molds in 
the cultures by sterilization of equipment. 


It is the opinion of the writers that this method of housefly culture has the following 
advantages: (1) The medium is clean to handle and relatively free from disagreeable 
odour. (2) Flies may be produced in small or large numbers as desired. (3) Very uni- 
form pupal samples can be easily selected. (4) The operator has comparatively good 
control of temperature conditions at all times. Fermentation in the small bottles of 
medium never raises the internal temperature to more than 2 degrees C. above the 
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temperature of the rearing chamber, and very seldom to that extent. (Wilkes et al (3) 
noted that wide temperature variations in large masses of fermenting medium make 
uniform flies difficult to produce.) 


REFERENCES 
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: 381-387. : 
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PArT IJ—SEexiInc METHOD AND APPARATUS 


There is likewise a need for a rapid method of sorting out houseflies into the two 
sexes since the sexes vary in susceptibility to different poison and comparable tests 
must be based on one sex or equal sex ratios. The following method does away with 
the use of anaesthetics as described by Basden (1). 


Pupae from which adults are about to emerge are placed in the emergence chamber 
(Fig. 1,A) of the sexing apparatus. This compartment has the light excluded by its 
solid wall and dark curtain over the screened end (Fig. 2, a). The other end tapers 
funnel-like into an opening which just admits a glass tube or tunnel of 5 mm. bore 
Fig. 1, B). (It would be still better if the bore of this tunnel were oval or even 
triangular in cross section with the wider, flatter surface down). Just beyond the 
funnel end of the emergence chamber a small metal gate (Figs. 1 & 2, e, e’, e”) is set 
into the tunnel like a damper in a stove pipe. This damper is cut from copper and a 
needle-like extension protrudes through a hole bored or blown in the top of the tunnel. 
A small cork stopper pushed into the projection serves as a control button. Turning 
this damper-gate parallel with the tunnel allows a fly or flies to pass out; turning it 
across the tunnel closes the exit. 


A few centimetres beyond the gate the tunnel takes a slight jog (Fig. 2, f) to one 
side and then straightens out again. A small glass tube is attached at the point where 
the tunnel resumes its straight path so that the tube opens into the tunnel in the 
direction of the receiving chambers and extends back toward the emergence chamber 
(Fig. 2). On the protruding end of this tube is a small syringe bulb (Fig. 1, E) with 
which a puff of air is directed forward into the tunnel to assist each fly on its way. 
The same air blast sets up a back pressure which arrests momentarily the process of 
the fly and prevents confusion. 


Beyond the entrance of the syringe tube the 5 mm. tunnel enters a glass Y-tube 
of 1 cm. internal diameter (Figs. 1 & 3, D). One branch is 3 inches long, the other 
to which the supporting clamp is fixed 5 inches long. Each enters a small cloth covered 
receiving cage via a cotton sleeve. A second gate (Fig. 3,j) is set where the Y forks 
in such a way that either passage may be closed off and the other left open. A 50-watt 
light placed centrally with regard to the arms of the Y and 6 inches above the receiving 
chambers, serves as the attractant force for the dark conditioned flies. The tunnel 
from the funnel to the Y is set 1 inch above 2 flat strips of mirror, 2 inches wide and 
6 inches long (Fig. 1,C), one placed horizontal and the other at an angle of 30° from it. 
Thus the operator may, regardless of the position of the fly, readily see the ventral 
side of each as it progresses, determine its sex and direct it to the correct chamber. 
The speed of fly movement is regulated by the first damper-gate and blocking pre- 
vented by a propellant blast from the syringe bulb. An experienced operator can sex 
1,800 flies in one hour. . 


Sexed flies are kept in the cloth covered receiving cages which are 9 inches by 
5 inches by 5 inches, with a sliding glass window front and a tray bottom removable 
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by way of a small sleeve below the front window. Two tubes of water joined by a 
cotton wick, granulated sugar and powdered milk are: kept in the tray of each cage. 


1. BASDEN, E. B. 
37: 881-7. 
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EFFECT OF HORN FLIES ON PRAIRIE CATTLE 
By J. S. SKAPTASON, 
Technical Supervisor, 
Green Cross Insecticide Division 
Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the major livestock pests in Western Canada is the Horn Fly (Siphona 
irritans (L.) It main host is cattle. 


Recent reports from other locations have indicated increased weight gain in 
cattle when the Horn Fly is controlled. The Research Department of the Green Cross 
Insecticides Division of the Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada, Limited, and 
the Dominion Livestock Insect Laboratory at Lethbridge, Alberta, undertook jointly 
to study the effect of the Horn Fly on Canadian livestock. 


In the Interlake area of Manitoba, the major enterprise of farmers is livestock. 
Natural conditions favour farms of moderate size with herds of 100 to 200 head of 
dual-purpose cattle. These circumstances, therefore, permitted an investigation into 
both weight gains and milk flow in the same herds. 


The co-operation of two farmers was obtained. Their property was adjoining 
but natural boundaries and fences did not permit the herds to come within 1% miles 
of each other. All conditions were equal for the two herds, except the breed. Grazing, 
feed, watering and wintering conditions of the two herds were identical. 


One herd consisted mainly of pure bred Shorthorn stock. The other herd consisted 
largely of first generation Hereford X Shorthorn crosses. Shaw & MacEwan! 
found that there was a definite advantage in favour of first generation crosses. Some 
expression of hybrid vigour was, therefore, expected but it was planned to overcome 
this by expressing weight increase in terms of percentage increase over spring weight. 


MATERIALS AND METHOD 


The experiment was actually in three parts with separate objectives and each 
will be outlined separately. 


There was no way of knowing if there was an average Horn Fly population 
present. To obtain some measure of the population the farmer co-operators and their 
neighbours were asked if there was an average Horn Fly population present. Without 
exception, all answers indicated the Horn Flies were not as numerous as could be 
normally expected. 


At the time this work was undertaken, D.D.T. was in common use for Horn Fly 
control and was, therefore, used in this experiment. It was considered that any weight 
increases would result from fly control rather than from any other effect the D.D.T. 
would have. Therefore, barring detrimental effects, any other insecticide which gives 
equivalent control can be substituted and the same results expected. 


I. Effect of Horn Fly on Seasonal Weight Gain. The necessary holding corral, 
handling chutes, and scale were constructed and set up. On June 22 and 24, 1948, all the 
beef cattle were weighed. One herd was sprayed with D.D.T. and designated the test 
herd. The other herd was unsprayed and designated the check herd. The check herd 
was handled first so no D.D.T. contamination would be picked up from the handling 


ee SS eee 


*Experiment in Beef Production in Western Canada. Scientific Agriculture 19: 4, December 1948. 
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chute. The animals were individually weighed and marked with a metal ear clip 
bearing a number, so that each animal maintained its identity throughout the test. 
Details as to breed, age, sex and ownership were noted. 


Immediately after weighing and marking, the test herd animals were sprayed with 
an aqueous suspension of D.D.T. of a .24% concentration. Application was made at 
400 lbs. pressure, using approximately two quarts of the suspension per animal unit. 
Sprayings were repeated as the owner of the test herd deemed necessary. At the time 
of retreatment Horn Fly counts were usually around 50 flies per animal on the test 
herd. Three applications kept the herd virtually fly-free for the summer. Applications 
were made on June 24, July 13 and August 12, 1948. The first spraying was followed 
by a week of unusually heavy rain. Final weighing of both herds took place on 
September 22 and 23, 1948. 


Il. Effect of Horn Fly on Milk Flow. On June 2, 1948, both farmers began weighing 
morning and evening milk production. Total production was recorded. Records for 
individual cows were not kept. 

Occasionally milk weights were not recorded. Because time of milking was not 
always uniform, data used in this report are always averages of three days. 


III. Control of Farmstead Insect Pests. Using the power sprayer, the outside of the 
house, barn, and other outbuildings was sprayed with the same aqueous suspension 
that was used on the livestock. The interior of the barn was sprayed with a D.D.T. 
whitewash combination in the following proportions. 


(ye se ee ee eae Mieoc. gel ai Oe eee ee 60 gallons 
ODT ES feo] Cd 90 © As ae eee eee 26 lb.s 
Ard eg ee We ast 5, yah sh Siew 46. ee vgn eo 20llae ois 60 lbs. 


A high pressure sprayer was used for the application of this mixture as well. 


RESULTS 
I. Effect of Horn Fly on Seasonal Weight Gain. In the case of the beef herds, com- 
parisons were made by age groups. The following tables show average weights of test 
cattle in each age group. 


TABLE I 
Pail Fed Calves 
; Check Herd Test Herd 
Mramper Urania USCO8 6 abi Skee ee ede cee ee 3 13 
Average weight — spring ...........-ese seer teres 287.2 lbs. 175.7 lbs. 
Average weight — fall ...... 2.6... c sce eee ce ee eee 429.8 lbs. 308.1 Ibs. 
Average weight — increase ..........:+e+ee ee eeee 142.6 lbs. 132.4 lbs. 
% increase over spring weight ............----++:- 49.65% 75.31% 
Additional gain expressed aS % ....---seeeereees 25.66% 
Additional gain expressed as pounds .........-.--- 73.7 lbs. 
TABLE II 
Yearlings 
Check Herd Test Herd 
Nainber Of ANIMAIG TSE 5 obi w Pees ew ence cee ees 22 15 
Average weight — spring ..........-+-+:seeeee eee 585.2 lbs. 452. Ibs. 
Average weight — fall ..........---- eee eee reece 769.4 lbs. 619.8 lbs. 
Average weight — increase ..........----++-+++e 184.2 lbs. 167.8 lbs. 
% increase over spring weight .......------+-++++: 31.47% 37.12% 
Additional gain expressed as % .....----++0000 es 5.65 % 
33.1 lbs. 


Additional gain expressed as pounds ........----- 
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TABLE III 
Two-Year Olds 


Check Herd Test Herd 


Number of animals used .... 5022. eee 13 15 
Average weight — spring \ 2. 6 eee 862.3 lbs. Tolan as: 
Average weight —— fall’ |...) 2" eee 998.8 lbs. 917.8 lbs. 
Average weight — increase 1). eee 156.5 ips: 166.6 lbs. 
vo, incréase over spring’ weight .<... 1. eee 15.83% 22.18% 
Additional gain expressed as % ................... 6.35% 
Additional gain expressed as pounds ............. 54.75 lbs. 


The comparison of the pail fed calves is possibly the least reliable. The milk cows 
in the check herd were pre-selected because of their high production capacity. As a 
result, their calves were given considerably more milk than was fed to the calves of the 
test herd. Five calves do not constitute a satisfactory sample. Some of the calves in the 
test herd were late and as a result were quite small at the first date of weighing. The 
results, however, indicate a trend in favour of the spraying with D.D.T. and the result- 
ing control of Horn Flies. 


It was noted that two particular calves in the test herd were always the first to be 
reinfested with Horn Flies. Both of these calves seemed to be favored by the Horn 
Flies. 


The Yearlings offer the best sample. The Two-Year-Olds also offer a fair sample, 
but because the owner of the check herd sold some of his best cattle in this group 
before the fall weighing, the results from this group may not be quite as representative 
as with the Yearlings. The extra weight increase figure for the test herd may be 
slightly high. 


II. Effect of Horn Fly on Milk Flow. The results as expressed in milk production are 
shown in Table IV. Weight records for certain days are missing. Weights shown in 
Table IV are the averages of the three days shown and in all instances weights were 
recorded for each day preceding those indicated. This precaution was taken to avoid 
abnormal weights which may result from irregular milking conditions. Weights for 
milk production of check herd are absent for July 11 and July 13, so no weight is 
shown for that date which just precedes the second spraying. The raw data indicates 
a gradual decline through this period for the check herd. 


TABLE IV 
Synopsis of Milk Production 
(Figures are average of three dates indicated) 


Average Weight of % of original 
Milk in Pounds Milk Production 
Date Check Test Check Test 
JUNC 28 On. he eet, ee ee ne 192.4 434.4 100% 100% 
JUNG 19,20, Ouest ee, Reed a, tee eee 181.8 427.2 94.5% 98.3% 
SUNS? 202-30. lw) ee 0, eel te 181.0 465.8 94.0% 107.2% 
JULY UE ot 8 at oe eee missing 401.9 missing 92.5% 
DULY" TEA 0, SU Bons are ee eee eee) 145.2 _ 420.8 75.5% 96.9% 
SUS 228 7229 1 BO bei tele i es eee ee 127-3 395.2 66.2% 91.0% 
AUSUSt ALT 1213 hte ee ee 123.5 350.2 64.2% 80.6% 
AUBUSL 25) 207/227 ee een eer 101.9 330.8 53.0% 76.1% 


The weight figures in Table IV are also converted into percentage, The percentage 
shown is calculated on the basis of production for June 7, 8, and 9, which is, therefore, 
100%. Figure I represents these percentage figures drawn as a graph. 


= a 
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Fig. 1—Upper line represents Test Herd 
and lower line the Check Herd. Milk 
flow expressed as percentage of pro- 
duction before application of D.D.T. 

The line joining the co-ordinates for the sprayed test herd tells a graphic story. The 
line for the check herd declines gradually but steadily. Whenever the test herd line 
crosses a vertical line indicating a spraying, it immediately turns upward, indicating 
an increased milk flow. 


III, Control of Farmstead Insect Pests. Excellent control of farmstead insects such as 
houseflies, stable flies, mosquitoes, was obtained from one spraying. The D.D.T. and 
whitewash mixture was highly effective. It is apparently necessary to use a higher 
concentration of D.D.T. with lime. Besides giving complete freedom from flies, it 
greatly improved the appearance of the barn. It was found that the high pressure 
which was caused was very effective in cleaning out dust, cobwebs, and other mis- 
cellaneous debris which normally gathers in the farmer’s barn. 


Cost 
The cost of material at list price amounted to ten cents per head. The cost of 
material for control of farmstead pests was approximately $2.50. This latter figure 
does not include the D.D.T. used in the whitewash mixture. 


DISCUSSION 
In the case of weight increases, Cuff (2) reports an additional average weight 
increase of 73 lbs. per calf from control of Horn Flies in Kansas, Kelly (3) suggests 
an average additional weight gain of 30 lbs. per animal per summer in Kansas. 


The results obtained in this experiment would indicate that similar results can 
be expected in Western Canada. Statistics indicate a beef cattle population of approx- 
imately 6,000,000 head in Canada. This represents a loss of 180,000,000 lbs. of beef due 
to Horn Flies. At an average price of .17c per lb, this represents a monetary loss of 
$30,600,000 per year to cattlemen. 


>see NPP 

2. Ray L. Curr. National Livestock Loss Prevention Board, “‘Down to Earth” Vol. 3, No. 2, Fall eta Ss 

3. Dr. E, G. KeELLy. Extension Entomologist, Kansas State College Extension Service, Manhattan, Kansas, 
“Livestock Insect Control in Kansas”. 
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From the point of view of milk production, the Horn Fly appears to be equally 
as destructive. Figure I shows the immediate response in milk production to the 
control of Horn Flies. 


The period immediately following the first spraying was marked by heavy rains. 
In spite of eight heavy rainstorms the D.D.T. persisted for 11 days. The sharp decline 
following the increase can possibly be attributed to the fact that the D.D.T. did not 
persist over the entire life cycle of the Horn Fly; hence, reinfestation was severe. 


The second application did give protection over the life cycle and later reinfesta- 
tions were not as severe and, hence, the third application did not result in a sharp 
increase but rather in a slackening of the rate of natural decline, 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. D.D.T. is very effective for the control of most farmstead and livestock insects. 


2. An increase of at least 30 lbs. per head can be expected in the summer weight 
gains of cattle when beef type livestock is on pasture and free from Horn Flies. 


3. An increase of 20% to 25% in milk production can be expected when Horn Flies 
are controlled. 


THE TOXICITY OF HEXACHLOROCYCLOHEXANE TO CERTAIN 
MICRO-ORGANISMS, EARTHWORMS AND ARTHROPODS 


By F. O. Morrison* 
Macdonald College, P. Que. 


The present widespread interest in the effect of any chemical agent on the total 
faunal-floral-complex makes the following observations of some interest. They were 
made during laboratory and field studies conducted for the past two years on the 
phytotoxicity of hexachlorocyclohexane. 


EFFECT ON PROTOZOA 


Fifty milligrams of pure gamma hexachlorocyclohexane (courtesy of Industrial 
Chemicals Incorporated) were agitated with 10,000 ml. of water. Complete dissolution 
was not obtained even over a period of several hours. When the supernatant liquid 
from this mixture was added to the extent of 50% of the total volume of a mixed 
culture of ciliates, no deleterious effect on the organisms could be observed. 


What appeared to be true solutions of gamma hexachlorocyclohexane were pre- 
pared by making a 1% (wt/vol) solution in 95% ethyl alcohol and diluting with 
water. Mixtures so made and containing 10 p.p.m. of gamma remained clear but at 
100 p.p.m. cloudiness and later precipitation occured. This is in accord with Slade’s 
data (1). 


Eight clean petri dishes were partly filled with distilled water, eight with a 10 
p.p.m. solution of gamma hexachlorocyclohexane. To each dish was added a small 
amount of very fine sand and a grain of boiled wheat. Then all were inoculated with 
living Amoeba proteus, covered and incubated. Over a period of weeks all cultures 
developed normally. 


1Associate Professor of Entomology, Macdonald College, P. Que. 
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The Department of Bacteriology, Macdonald College, was supplied on June 3, 
1947, with samples of greenhouse potting soil into which hexachlorocyclohexane in 
the form of a 50% wettable crude (6% gamma) had been incorporated so as to give 
0, % Ib., 1 1b., 10 lbs. and 100 lbs. of gamma isomer per 2,000,000 Ibs. of moist soil. 
Plates were prepared for estimating protozoa in all samples on June 18 and from 
the 0 and 100 lbs. dosages on July 7. The report of the bacteriologists was that 
Rhizopoda, Mastigophora and Ciliata were present in dilution of 1/100 in all samples 
on June 18, but that the amoeba group had been greatly reduced, while on July 17 
the Rhizopoda were absent from the highest treatment. 


Laboratory hay infusions in which Paramacium caudatum predominated were 
grown in half pint milk bottles. The volume of such cultures was increased by a 
like volume of solution known gamma isomer concentration as follows: 


nr a a a a 
Conc. of gamma 





solution added in *Condition of organisms after 

volume equal to 

culture volume 1 hour 15 hours 18 hours 65 hours 
a CA oe: Se eae eee normal normal normal normal 

ELAR soe gee aoe slow normal normal normal 

LES OL sk i) ree 2 Se slow many dead a few alive dead 
Do PEIN. ach bs oes aha slow dead dead 
20 De) or, Page x dead 

Pet Me ThE Tis, ON Ao ww « dead 





* all tests were in triplicate 
** milky suspension 


After 68 hours most of the solution was drawn off with a fine pipette and a fresh 
supply of distilled water added and examined 15 hours later. The check and 0.5 p.p.m. 
dosages were normal, at 2.5 p.p.m. many ciliates were present but no Paramecia, at 
5 p.p.m. two replicates showed ciliates other than Paramecium, at 10 p.p.m. no ciliates 
were present. No evidence of abnormal forms as reported by Lloyd (2) was observed. 


EFFECT ON BACTERIA 
The following was reported by the Department of Bacteriology from tests made on 
potting soil treated June 3 with 50% wettable crude. 








Treatment in lbs. Bacteria and CO, evol- 
per 2,000,000 lbs. % Actinomyces ution in 
of soil Moisture millions/g. Month 528 hrs. 
June 18 Junelgs July7 July 24 later asmg/ 
100 g pH 
moist Sept. 
soil 12 
Bil es Fe eee. 17.79 12.0 245.3 67 170- 44.59 7.5 
180 
WOE te easier tas 16.32 7.8 66 
t ae | rane gre a 16.33 9.8 76 
ROM OHS Mea Chet a's 16.31 12.1 70 
SOD time, ks Be! 17.32 12.1 20.3 62 170- 33.95 7.6 
180 


*100 lbs. and equal 
amount of inositol .. 13.17 34.8 64 


* Treated June 18 
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EFFECT ON EARTHWORMS 


Adult field collected earthworms mostly of the species Helodulus roseus (Savigny) 
were confined in lots of 50 in uncovered wooden boxes in three pounds of sifted com- 
post (6 to 8 in. deep), stored in the dark at from 5 to 10° below outdoor temperatures, 
sprinkled with 25-50 ml. of distilled water every second day and fed small amounts of 
whole wheat flour. A fifty per cent wettable crude hexachlorocyclohexane (Hexadow— 
courtesy of Dow Chemicals) was incorporated into the soil at different dosage rates. 
The worms were sifted out and counted at intervals. 


SSS 


Concentration of Number of worms found alive 
gamma per 
2,000,000 lbs. After After After After After 
of soil 8 days 15 days 22 days 26 days 56 days 
et ee a ene ee a Porn en SS a ee es Whe net nt 
LOO: TBS. Fe .ersicr tt ode ek tact eae ee 0 
LOU 2 IDSs... aso suits ge eens eee a 
DOW sth.’ oct ake eget Rates ae ene 49 35 29 25 22 
50 lbs: Seer or eee 46 ea 10 0 
LOA ieee wits hath or ens ers eee 45 45 42 4] 22 
ial | ch SAR ee a; ERM 53 53 4 ve 42 36 
ee tile cate he Rea ee Cee Ee ee Do 54 51 42 oo 
| aa a Comper nes. FS PR CRU e yretl Dy cs Ms. 43 43 43 38 18 
te a eR EM th ee eh nal 9a Ps 47 47 45 . “34 21 
7 days 14 days 28 days 56 days 
Staal | s/s eee ee Oe ine nn Rea dyer 50 47 47 44 
es | 0 | ees SOREN 8 MN RET AD SA yc an oN 47 49 49 49 
Fea | * eee Re Pm Reis UL Mien Fa 51 48 50 37 
B GIDSEN M2 uc has ae wed eee eee eee 49 50 48 34 
TR DIR Tet ed, . ve Ra 51 51 50 39 
PII D ra Gees. LO Res ee ee 50 49 45 25 
Di... Gate, seule ee ee 51 51 50 53 
Oc cath oe... I Cee 2 Se or i Die ee me 51 50 50 5a 
0). Ses ea osha ae te tee ee eee 50 48 48 46 


No attempt was made to assay the effect on egg hatch and development of young 
forms. 


EFFECT ON TERRESTRIAL CRUSTACEA 
Sowbugs (Armadillium nasutum B.L.) were tested as follows: 
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Fifteen sowbugs collected in the greenhouse were confined in each of 9 petri 
dishes with thin slices of potato on filter paper as follows: 


SS REE RR a 





Dead after 
Treatment 24 hours Amount of feeding 
Filter paper dipped in a suspension of 2 g. of 50% v 
W. BHC per 100 cc. of water, then dried 10 No faecal pellets 

8 

Potatoe slices dipped as above 1 Few pellets 
4 (all dead after 30 hours) 
2 
0 

No treatment 0 Many pellets 
0 


Filter papers dipped in solutions (suspensions?) Dead after 
of 50% W. in 95% ethyl alcohol and set up as 18 hours 








before 
0.25 g. of 50% W. in 40 ml. 9 
11 Few faecal pellets 
if 
0.125 g. of 50% W. in 40 ml. 10 
10 Few faecal pellets 
10 
0.625 g. of 50% W. in 40 ml. 8 
5 Few faecal pellets 
8 
0.000 g. of 50% W. in 40 ml. 0 
0 Many faecal pellets 
0 
As above using acetone 
as a solvent 18 hours 42 hours 47 hours 71 hours 
0.0625 g. in 50 cc. 8 13 15 i 
9 13 15 15 
9 15 15 15 
0.011 g. per 50 cc. 4 8 13 13 
1 4 4 4 
3 5 6 7 
0.00625 g. per 50 cc. 1 6 8 10 
2 z 10 10 
1 2 2 5 
0.0000 g. per 50 cc. 0 1 1 1 
1 1 pt 2 
0 1 1 1 





EFFECT ON SOME INSECT SPECIES 


a. On the chicken body louse ((Eomenacanthus stramineus (Nitz.) ). In co-operation 
with Mr. Snyder and Mr. Telford of Canadian Industries Limited and the College 
Poultry Department under Professor Maw, tests were made on hexachlorocyclohexane 
in oil as a roost paint for control of the chicken body louse. 
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Six pens of from 6 to 7 hens and a cock were established with birds shown by 
examination to have considerable infestation. A single treatment of roost paints 
consisting of various concentrations of gamma isomer in oil were applied by means 
of a brush at 5 ml. per foot of roost. 


RESULT OF BHC Roost Paint vs CuicKen Bopy LICE 


Pen Percentage Approximate number of lice found in region of vent 
of gamma Bird 28 May 29 May 31 May 3 June 8 June 
by weight (Prior to 
treatment) 
Cock 4 0 0 0 
B-3145 35 0 0 0 
1% 169 i 0 0 0 
8 in A-2-288 10 0 0 0 
kerosene A-2-283 10 0 setting 0 
uh a Se 0 0 0 0 
A-2-057 100 0 0 0 0 
A-2-601 50 0 0 0 0 
A-2-050 PAS 0 i 0 
A-2-471 5 2 0 0 
5% A-2-074 15 1 0 2 mites 
9 in Cock 1 0 0 0 
oil A-2-045 10 0 0 0 
A-2-048 100 20 0 0 0 
A-2-212 50 0 1 0 0 
Cock 50 50 100 100 100 
A-2-221 50 100 100 100 100 
A-2-216 50 50 25 50 
10 Check A-2-081 20 10 20 50 20 
A-2-329 3 5 uf 10 
A-2-248 50 50 15 100 
A-2-206 5 100 100 100 
A-2-262 50 30 0 0 0 
A-2-220 30 30 0 0 0 
0.5% A-2-210 0 0 0 0 
11 in A-2-227 1 dead 
O11.) FS) sae sate 0 0 0 0 
Cock 1 3 9 0: 
943 50 25 0 0 0 
A-2-065 50 60 0 0 0 
A-2-084 100 30 0 dead 
1% A-1-921 30 30 0 0 0 
12 in A-2-107 PAR, 0 0 0 
oil Cock 50 0 0 0 
A-2-276 1 0 0 0 
B-1215 0 0 0 
Cock 0 0 0 
A-2-657 40 40 0 0 0 
2.5% A-2-606 10 0 0 0 
13 in A-2-783 40 40 0 0 0 
oil - A-2-211 100 0 0 0 
A-2-277 1 0 0 0 
A-2-010 1 0 0 0 


Note: Lice recorded in pen 9 prior to 8 June may have been mites. 
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Professor Maw conducted tests on eggs from pens given the highest treatment 
and reported no off-flavour. At the conclusion of the tests pen 10, the check pen, was 
heavily treated with 5% gamma hexachlorocyclohexane in oil, and on the following 
day a bird from this pen and an untreated bird were killed. These birds were cooked 
without salt or seasoning and a taste panel of four pronounced themselves unable 
to detect any definite off-flavour. 


It is noteworthy that northern fowl mite was present in small numbers on some 
birds and was not controlled. 


b. On Drosophila melanogaster. Aqueous suspensions of 50% wettable crude hexa- 
chlorocylohexane (6% gamma) were added to the regular medium used for rearing 
Drosophila melanogaster to give a series of dosages. In each case a treated and check 
culture were prepared and an equal number of laying adults from healthy cultures 
allowed to oviposit in each medium for 12 to 24 hours. The medium was then in- 
cubated for 11 days and the adults that had emerged killed and counted. All dosages 
above 0.5 p.p.m. of gamma resulted in some mortality of the egg laying population 
during oviposition, but no dosage used killed them all off. The variation in total 
numbers reared at different dosages is explained by the fact that the density of the 
egg laying culture though always the same in the comparable treated and non-treated 
cultures varied at different dosage levels. 


Drosophila melanogaster adults emerging from media 
treated with hexachlorocyclohexane 








Dosage of No. of Flies after eleven days 
gamma isomer cultures from treated from 
cultures checks 

87 Wal OS OB 00g BOI cok bem vbr rte aN on ane ane al 4 894 2398 
UNO EV CMe Bias cag Lea Ce cee. a 2 0 62 
La ety opie hele Bee SR are. er Get > IN Ro eee 3 20 544 
De METN NS 0 ater ae hs eR cl oe ag a ays 3 24 984 
PSD a Se eS aD URS iy aag AR TIE eRe er ae ee ps 0 221 
DS CW ak oy ig Re das por oe © ATs 0 >: tea ae S 0 369 
OU ey Cg 2 eclinncs PS Mg iit eget) ea ia ee oe a a 0 150 
iy oF) ocr seen 5 deny Obie PAE Ue ee eo 3 5 984 





c. Effect on Aedes aegypti larvae. Pure gamma hexachlorocyclohexane was dissolved 
in 95% ethyl alcohol (0.05 g. of gamma in 50 cc. ethyl alcohol) and diluted to produce 
the desired dosages. Distilled water in chemically clean candy jars was used and 
small amounts of cerograss added as larval food. Each jar contained 1 litre of water. 
Ten larvae, ten days old, were added to each container. Counting of the mortality 
at intervals of time gave evidence that a count after 18 hours was most reliable. The 
criterion of death was lack of any movement, when the glass jar was carefully tapped 
with a glass rod. Check jars to which the solvent alcohol alone was added indicated 
no mortality from a total concentration of 1% or less of alcohol. Three replicates 
were made of each test. 
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PROBITS 





1.00 1.15 1,30 1.45 1.60 1.75 1.90 


LOG.IO AT 100 X DOSAGE 


Fig. I—Mortality of Aedes aegypti larvae exposed to 
gamma hexachlorocyclohexane for eighteen hours. 
(Corrected for check mortality.) 


Average percentage mortality of Aedes aegypti larvae 18 hours 
after treated with gamma hexachlorocyclohexane 





Dosage 0 ‘a 2 5 5 1 
.:.M. p.p.M. .p.M. ./:).M. ./:).M. .p.M. 

keen Lee eee Se OA wo ee el 

Average % | 

mortality 4.7 15.0 51.0 62.3 66.3 81.3 


The probit-log dosage regression line fitted to the above data by eye (Fig. I) gives 
the LD50 as 0.36 p.p.m. of the gamma isomer in water and the slope as 1.7. 


d. On Tenebrio molitor. Lots of three or four last instar mealworm (Tenebrio 
molitor) larvae were exposed on filter paper impregnated with alcoholic solutions of 
10,000 p.p.m. of gamma isomer. They all survived. Similar lots of larvae of the same species 
placed in flour with a few ground up crystals of pure gamma isomer and even in- 
jected with .1 ml. of an aqueous suspension 100 p.p.m. gamma failed to die. Adult 
beetles of the species, however, placed in lots of 12 on the paper impregnated with 
alcoholic solutions of 10,000 p.p.m. and in flour with ground gamma crystals were 
all dead or moribund in 24 hours. 


SUMMARY 


Amoeba proteus lived and reproduced normally in culture water containing 5 
p.p.m. of gamma hexachlorocyclohexane. 1.25 p.p.m. killed out Paramecium caudatum 
cultures in 65 hours but 2.5 p.p.m. did not kill all ciliates in one of three replicates. 
100 lbs. of gamma isomer per 2,000,000 lbs. of moist soil (applied as a wettable 


ee = 
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crude powder) reduced numbers of amoebae plated from treated soil but not those 
of flagellates and ciliates. Earthworms (Helodulus roseus) adults were killed within 
8 days by 100 lbs. of gamma isomer per 2,000,000 lbs. of moist soil, were reduced in 
numbers in one replicate at 50 lbs., but were unaffected at 5, 3 and 1 lb. over a period 
of 56 days. As little as 0.00625 g. of gamma in 50 ml. of acetcne used to impregnate 
filter paper killed a high percentage of Armadillidium nasatum B.L. (Isopods) exposed 
to it in a petri dish for seven hours. 


The chicken body louse (Eomenacanthus stramineus (Nitz.)) was controlled by 
a roost paint of 1% gamma applied once at 5 ml. per foot of roost. No egg or flesh 
flavouring resulted with 5% gamma. Northern fowl mite was not killed. 


Drosophila melanogaster failed to breed successfully when 1 p.p.m. of gamma was 
incorporated into the larval medium; 0.5 p.p.m. resulted in greatly reduced adult 
production. 


The LD 50 for ten-day old Aedes aegypti larvae exposed for 18 hours was 0.36 
p.p.m. of gamma in water. The slope of the probit-log dosage regression line for this 
toxin and this test animal was 1.7. 


Last instar Tenebrio molitor larvae were not killed by exposure to paper impreg- 
nated from concentrated alcoholic solution or to pure crystals or by the injection of 
0.1 ml. of an aqueous suspension of 100 p.p.m. of the gamma isomer into the haemolymph. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE MORE IMPORTANT INSECT INFESTATIONS 
AND OCCURRENCES IN CANADA IN 1949* 
By C. GRAHAM MAcNay 


Division of Entomology, Ottawa 


This summary has been prepared from regional reports submitted by officers of the 
Division of Entomology, provincial entomologists, officers of the Division of Plant 
Protection, and university professors. In general, common names used are from the 
list approved by the American Association of Economic Entomologists. Any common 
names not so approved are accompanied by technical names. Only the more im- 
portant insect infestations and occurrences of 1949 have been included. 


GENERAL FEEDERS AND MISCELLANEA 


BEET WEBWoRM—In Alberta, lamb’s quarters was attacked in an experimental area 
at Suffield and in the Bow Island district. Sugar beets were damaged in a few fields 
at Picture Butte but no severe infestations were reported. Infestation was general in 
some areas of east-central, north-central, southwestern and south-central Saskatchewan 
but no damage was recorded. The insect was less prevalent than in 1948 in Manitoba, 
infestations being confined to Portage la Prairie and the southern Red River Valley 
where sugar beets were attacked. 


*Contribution No. 2696, Division of Entomology, Science Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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BLISTER BEETLES—Blister beetles were abundant in Saskatchewan for the third 
successive year but little damage was reported, nor was any major damage reported 
elsewhere in the Dominion. Epicauta oregona Horn, caused light damage to potatoes 
at Grand Forks and Cranbrook, B.C. Lytta nuttali Say defoliated caragana at Suther- 
land, Sask. and was reported at Culross, Man. Macrobasis subglabra Fall. damaged 
potatoes at Mossbank, Sask., and sweet clover at Brandon and Portage la Prairie, Man. 
Lytta sphaericollis Say defoliated honeysuckle in the Fiske, Sask., area. Epicauta 
murina (Lec.) was prevalent mainly on weeds in eastern Ontario and Quebec, but 
caused some damage to potatoes, beans and alfalfa. Pomphopoea sayi Lec. destroyed 
apple blossoms in some Quebec orchards. Blister beetles were very scarce in Prince 
Edward Island. 


CuTworms—Cutworms caused slight damage to potatoes at Soda Creek, B.C. but, 
in general, were of minor importance in the south-central area of the Province. No 
damage was reported in northern Alberta, and in southern areas an expected outbreak 
of the pale western cutworm did not assume the proportions of a major pest, although 
severe infestations and crop damage occurred at Hilda, Schuler and Empress. Damage 
by lesser infestations from Empress eastward to Cabri was overshadowed by severe 
drought damage. The red-backed cutworm was troublesome in gardens, generally, 
and a minor outbreak occurred around Bowden, Penhold, Innisfail and Olds in brome 
grass seedlings and cereal crops. In Saskatchewan damage by this species was almost 
negligible in marked contrast to the severe outbreak in northeastern areas in 1948. 
Only light field infestations occurred in some districts of this region in 1949, and 
minor damage in a few Saskatoon gardens was reported. A further reduction from 
the light infestations of 1948 took place in the pale western cutworm population. 
Fishia discors Grt. was present in about the usual numbers on raspberry, delphinium 
and burning bush as Saskatoon. Another climbing cutworm, Chrysoptera moneta Fab. 
caused considerable damage to delphinium in the Saskatcon area. The bertha army- 
worm was present on rape in numbers greatly reduced from the high of 1948. This 
species was present also in Manitoba where it injured flax at Nesbitt, and caused 
much damage by boring into the heads of cabbage at Brandon. Red-backed and dark- 
sided cutworms, while less abundant than usual at Brandon and Portage la Prairie, 
caused moderate damage to seedling onions. The armyworm occurred in minor in- 
festations at Selkirk and St. George. 


In Eastern Canada the armyworm occurred in outbreak form in several areas for 
the first time in many years. In Ontario outbreaks were sporadic but caused moderate 
to severe damage to spring grains, garden crops and corn throughout the agricultural 
areas of the Province generally. Field crops were extensively damaged in the East 
Florenceville area of New Brunswick, and in Kings and Lunenburg counties in Nova 
Scotia. Other species of cutworms were generally prevalent. On tobacco, in Ontario, 
the darksided cutworm was more injurious than in 1948, the variegated cutworm 
occurred in about normal numbers, and the black cutworm was much less numerous 
than in 1948. At Chatham, the yellow-striped armyworm was found feeding on 
tobacco, constituting a first record on this crop in the Dominion. Species of Agrotis 
and Euxoa were reported to be decreasing in Quebec, while the black army cutworm 
was generally prevalent, particularly in the counties of Abitibi and Lake St. John. 
Garden transplants were considerably damaged by the variegated cutworm throughout 
Nova Scotia and by unidentified species in Newfoundland. In Prince Edward Island 
the black and variegated cutworms were present in very large numbers in the eastern 
part of the Province and caused serious damage to grain. The fall armyworm was 
also abundant and seriously damaged sweet corn. 


EUROPEAN EARWIG—This insect was reported for the first time in Manitoba where 
it was found at Winnipeg in fruit shipped in from British Columbia. The infestation 
at St. John’s, Nfld., first reported in 1947, has spread over a large area. 
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GRASSHOPPERS—A severe outbreak of Melanoplus mexicanus mexicanus (Sauss.) 
occurred in a small area of south-eastern British Columbia near Roosville and Newgate. 
Camnula pellucida (Scudd.) was present in light to moderate numbers there and 
farther north in the St. Mary’s Prairie district. Increases occurred in the Creston and 
Lac du Bois areas but did not reach economic importance. An interesting outbreak 
of Melanoplus bivittatus (Say), rather intensive but very local, was found in the 
Indian Reserve at Koksilah. Adults were abnormally small and dark in colour. Else- 
where in the Province populations were below normal. 


The grasshopper outbreak in Alberta was the most severe since 1938. Throughout 
the greater part of the area west of a line running from Lethbridge to Vulcan the 
major species was Melanoplus mexicanus mexicanus (Sauss.). The major species 
along the western limit of the outbreak was Melanoplus bivittatus (Say). A mixture 
of three Melanoplus species, mexicanus, bivittatus, and packardii, occurred in an area 
around Drumheller, Three Hills and Rockyford. Camnula pellucida (Scudd.) was the 
main species in the Castor-Coronation-Consort-Provost-Boda district, with a few light 
to moderate infestations in the heavier soils around Acadia Valley. 


Grasshoppers were present in outbreak numbers in Saskatchewan over an area 
of 198 rural municipalities, as compared with 170 municipalities in 1948. The infested 
area included over two-thirds of the agricultural area of the Province. In spite of the 
intensive provincial control campaign many millions of dollars worth of crop were 
completely destroyed or required re-seeding after early spring damage, and garden 
crops suffered the greatest damage in several years. 


Involved in the outbreak were Camnula pellucida (Scudd.), Melanoplus mexicanus 
mexicanus (Sauss.), Melanoplus bivittatus (Say) and Melanoplus packardii (Scudd.). 
Throughout central Saskatchewan, C. pellucida hatched in phenomenally large num- 
bers very early in relation to crop development, and hatching continued over an 
extended period of time. M. mexicanus was later in hatching but damage was evident 
throughout the drought stricken areas of southwestern, south-central and central 
Saskatchewan. In southeastern Saskatchewan, where M. mexicanus and M. bivittatus 
made up the larger proportion of the population, spring damage was not extensive. 
In areas where severe infestations of these two species were expected, damage was 
not evident until July and August. Grasshoppers were relatively unimportant in the 
extreme southwestern part of the Province where extreme drought and excessive heat 
resulted in a complete crop failure. Psoloessa delicatula delicatula (Scudd.), 
Aeropedellus clavatus (Thomas), Pardalophora apiculata (Scudd.) and Xanthippus 
corallipes latefasciatus (Scudd.) were more numerous than for some years and 
caused the usual reports of hatching during April and early May. Populations of 
Aerochoreutes carlinianus carlinianus (Thom.) showed some increase in number. 
Melanoplus dawsoni (Scudd.) and Melanoplus femur-rubrum (Deg.) were of no 
economic importance. M. infantilis (Scudd.) was more numerous than for several 
years in the Saskatoon area. Parasites and predators of grasshoppers were present 
in normal numbers in 1949, but gulls appeared in July in phenomenally large flocks 
and fed upon grasshoppers in the Simpson-Liberty area. Surveys indicate that the 
outbreak in 1950 will include practically the same area as in 1949 with some extension 
to the south and east. 


In Manitoba, Melanoplus mexicanus mexicanus (Sauss.), Melanoplus bivittatus 
(Say) and Camnula pellucida (Scudd.) were the chief species present. They hatched 
in outbreak numbers from Neepawa southeast through McGregor and Elm Creek to 
Carman. In the southwest and in the Red River Valley hatching was delayed. Little 
actual loss occurred in Manitoba in 1949, due mainly to insecticide control measures 
and favourable growing conditions, although the area infested in the fall was roughly 
twice that of 1948 and the degree of severity had increased. 
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An outbreak of Melanoplus femur-rubrum (Deg.), as severe as that of 1948, occurred 
in eastern Ontario and extended into Quebec. Garden crops, field tomatoes, alfalfa 
and pasture were considerably damaged in many areas. In Hastings and adjoining 
counties this species was fairly common but was dominated by C. pellucida which 
was very common. Encoptolophus sordidus Burm. was very common in late summer. 
The grasshopper predator Mantis religiosa L. reached a new high in abundance in 
this area. In southwestern Ontario M. femur-rubrum and Dissosteira carolina (L.) 
were less numerous than in 1948 but caused moderate damage to ripening peaches 
and considerable damage to raspberries. 


Grasshoppers were even more abundant than in 1948 throughout Quebec, particu- 
larly in the St. Maurice Valley and in southwestern Quebec where M. femur-rubrum 
was very abundant throughout the season, causing severe damage to vegetables, oats, 
windfall apples and other crops. C. pellucida and M. bivittatus were present in lesser 
abundance. 


No serious grasshopper infestations were reported in the Maritime area. 


JAPANESE BEETLE—Trapping in southern regions of Eastern Canada resulted in the 
capture of 178 beetles as compared with 169 in 1948. Captures were made as follows: 
Halifax 25, New Toronto-Mimico 4, Hamilton 31, Stoney Creek 5, Niagara Falls 11, 
Fort Erie 65, Port Burwell 8, St. Thomas 3, Windsor 26. 


JUNE BEETLES—Polyphylla perversa Csy. continued to cause serious damage to small 
fruits on Vancouver Island and the coastal mainland of British Columbia. In fact many 
growers have discontinued the growing of susceptible crops. Damage in the Kamloops 
area was less apparent than in 1948. However, large flights of Phyllophaga anzxia 
(Lec.) were observed in May. 


No major damage was reported in the Prairies Provinces although some localized 
injury occurred. Phyllophaga sp. caused some damage to strawberries and potatoes 
at Medicine Hat, Manyberries, Lethbridge and Drumheller in Alberta. P. anxia (Lec.) 
occurred in potato fields at Cookson, Meunster, Robinhood and Henribourg, and on 
strawberries at Battleford in Saskatchewan. In Manitoba prairie grass was killed in 
some areas at Aweme by larvae of Phyllophaga spp. 


In Eastern Canada, major flights of Phyllophaga spp. occurred in most of the area 
bordering the western half of Lake Ontario and in Lambton County, Ont., where host 
trees were severely defoliated. Severe crop and pasture damage is forecast for this 
area in 1950. Elsewhere in the agricultural areas of the Province mature white grubs 
are present in record numbers and will emerge in 1950. Moderate to severe white grub 
damage occurred in Quebec in the vicinity of Quebec City and in the Eastern Counties. 
In New Brunswick some injury to small fruit plantations was reported and in Prince 
Edward Island slight injury occurred on potato tubers and strawberry plants. 


Mantiwws—The Chinese mantis, which has not previously been recorded in Canada, 
was reported as occurring at Montreal, Drummondville, and Frampton, Dorchester 
County, in the Province of Quebec. The European mantis was much more numerous 


and widespread than in 1948 in Ontario, and has spread throughout most of south- 
western Quebec. 


PAINTED Lapy—Adults and larvae appeared in unusually large numbers in Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba and Eastern Canada in 1949. They were very abundant in 
northern areas from Newfoundland to Churchill, north to Chesterfield Inlet, N.W.T., 
and Point Harrison, Que. At Great Whale River, Que., larvae occurred in tremendous 
numbers. Canada thistle, yarrow and tansy were preferred hosts, but some damage 
was done to hollyhock and sunflower in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, while false 
ragweed and plantain were also attacked. This species does not overwinter north of 
the most southerly areas of Ontario in Canada. 


— 
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Rose CHAFER—Small fruits and ornamentals were severely attacked in Simcoe 
County, Ont. 


TARNISHED PLANT BuG—In British Columbia, “cat-facing” of peaches compared with 
1948, and in Manitoba damage to garden crops was below average. No appreciable 
damage was reported in Ontario and Quebec, but in New Brunswick cucumbers 
were extensively damaged, in Nova Scotia garden crops and apple buds were attacked 
and in Prince Edward Island slight damage was done in potato fields and flower 
gardens. 


WINTER MotH—An infestation of Operophtera brumata (L.) at Halifax and from 
Chester to Liverpool, along the south shore of Nova Scotia, constitutes the first 
record of this insect in North America. It was found on a wide variety of hosts 
including apple, choke cherry, hawthorn, linden, oak, elm, white ash, hophornbeam, 
red maple, white birch and yellow birch. Complete loss of foliage occurred in 
many apple orchards. It is believed that the infestation has been present for several 
years, having been mistaken for cankerworm which it closely resembles. 


WirREworMs—Damage, as usual, was general throughout British Columbia. Agriotes 
lineatus (L.) and A. obscurus (L.), two of the most dangerous wireworms of Europe, 
were discovered in a field of potatoes near Cobble Hill on Vancouver Island where 
they caused at least sixty per cent loss. The infested farm, although one of the 
first to be developed in this area, is still completely surrounded by forest. Agriotes 
larvae in the lower Fraser Valley, previously suspected of being an introduced 
species, have proved to be the native species A. sparsus Lec., of which the larva 
was not previously known. Further infestations of A. sparsus were discovered in 
1949 south of Cloverdale and in several fields on Lulu Island where severe damage 
was done to potatoes. In northern Alberta damage was at a minimum with the 
exception of the Peace River District where Ctenicera aeripennis destructor (Brown), 
and to a lesser extent Hypolithus nocturnus Esch., caused severe to very severe damage 
to cereal crops generally. Wheat on summerfallow was most severely damaged. 
In central Alberta the former species was chiefly responsible for about 25 per cent 
thinning on spring wheat dry land in the Claresholm-Champion-Vulcan area, and 
light to moderate thinning between Calgary and Wetaskiwin. Damage was severe in 
the Camrose area and moderate in the Edmonton-Chauvin area. Spring wheat on 
irrigated land at Coaldale was thinned 25 to 30 per cent. Winter wheat in the Magrath 
area was severely injured, chiefly by H. nocturnus. Drought, frost and root-rot con- 
fused the damage picture in central Alberta. 


In Saskatchewan, widespread damage was done, chiefly by C. aeripennis destructor 
to cereal crops, potatoes and other vegetables. Most severe damage occurred in 
wheat seeded in summerfallow, and thinning was most prevalent on medium-textured 
soils in the central and western parts of the agricultural area. Damage in study 
blocks at Saskatoon and Scott was somewhat less than in 1948 but at Swift Current 
it was 11 per cent as compared with 6 per cent in 1948. Severe damage occurred in 
the Delisle-Allan area and at scattered points in southern Saskatchewan. From 
White Fox to Glaslyn in northern Saskatchewan damage was light to moderate. 
At Weyburn in the southeastern area of the Province damage was lighter than in 
1948. 


In Manitoba injury by C. aeripennis destructor was generally below average in 
the Elgin-Fairfax and Virden-Woodnorth districts where damage regularly occurs. 
Some damage, probably by another species, occurred at Headingly and Dugald. 


In Eastern Canada wireworms appear to have been somewhat more prevalent 
than usual. Tobacco transplants, potatoes and various root crops were severely 
damaged in southwestern Ontario. Corn, fall wheat and tomato. transplants were 
also attacked. In Quebec, damage to wheat by the wheat wireworm was comparable 
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to that experienced in 1948. Reports of damage to field crops in Nova Scotia were 
more numerous than usual, and in Newfoundland potatoes and other crops were 
extensively attacked in the Avalon Peninsula area. Minor damage was done to 
potato tubers in some areas of Prince Edward Island. 


CEREAL, FORAGE CROP AND TOBACCO INSECTS 


ALFALFA CATERPILLARS—Diacrisia spp., abundant in many areas of northern Sas- 
katchewan in 1947 and 1948, were difficult to find in 1949. Colias spp. were less 
abundant in Manitoba than in 1948 when 5 per cent damage was done to alfalfa 
foliage. 


ApuHips—The English grain aphid appeared in epidemic numbers on Vancouver 
Island and in the Lower Fraser Valley, B.C., causing considerable reduction in oat 
yields, but in Alberta there was no recurrence of this insect which caused severe 
damage to cover crops in 1948. The greenbug, Toxoptera graminum (Rond.) invaded 
southwestern Manitoba and southeastern Saskatchewan for the second year in suc- 
cession. This was apparently a northward extension of a severe infestation which 
occurred in the Dakotas and in Minnesota in the United States. The outbreak in 
southwestern Manitoba, and including some areas to the east, was the worst in the 
history of the Province and destroyed some 100,000 acres of late-sown oats and 
barley. The outbreak in southeastern Saskatchewan was comparable in extent and 
severity to the outbreak which occurred in 1930. It affected an area along the 
Manitoba border approximately 12 to 18 miles wide and 100 miles long, and either 
destroyed or severely damaged practically all coarse grains sown after June 1. An 
unusually severe infestation of aphids occurred on alfalfa in the northern Cariboo 
in British Columbia where potatoes also were moderately infested. The corn leaf 
aphid was much less prevalent than in 1948 in southwestern Ontario but was generally 
prevalent in New Brunswick. 


Brrs—Native bees were few in number as compared with 1948 in northern Sas- 
katchewan and a poor crop of alfalfa seed resulted. 


CHINcH Bucs—A severe local infestation of Blissus occidwus Barber occurred in a 
brome grass pasture at Brunkild, Man., and also caused some damage to wheat. 
Blissus leucopterus (Say) was of minor importance in Eastern Canada. 


CLOVER WEEVILS—The pea leaf weevil continued to spread northward on Vancouver 
Island and at Millbank, B.C., caused severe damage to clover. The sweetclover 
weevil, which was first recorded in Alberta in 1941, has spread over the entire 
Province. It was very abundant in both Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1949 and 
caused serious damage to sweet clover generally. Loss of seed was estimated at 15 
to 40 per cent in Saskatchewan. In Manitoba and Ontario damage was reported to 
be moderate. Sitona tibialis Hbst. was abundant in many alfalfa fields in Saskat- 
chewan but caused little damage. Tychius picirostris (Fab.), not previously reported 
in the Prairie Provinces, was found damaging the seed of white Dutch clover at 
Saskatoon, and alsike and white Dutch clovers at Yorkton, in Saskatchewan. Ii 
was also taken on white clover at Brandon, Man. In southwestern Ontario it caused 
serious damage to the seed of alsike clover, some fields yielding only from one- 
third to one bushel per acre. Tychius stephensi Schoen (T. griseus Schaef.) was also 
general in this area Causing significant seed damage to red clover. Heavy infestations 
of Tychius spp. were general throughout Ontario. 


Corn Earworm—This insect, reported from all provinces but Alberta, was more 
prevalent and widespread than usual in Western Canada, and in Ontario where 
infestation ranged as high as 80 per cent of the ears in some southwestern areas. 


Infestations were light in Quebec and the lightest in several years in the entire 
Maritime area. 
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DiamonpBacK MotH—lInfestation of rape was greatly reduced from the unusual high 
of 1948 in Saskatchewan. 


FLEA BEETLES—Chaetocnema sp. near ectypa did considerable damage to both sweet 
and silage corn at Armstrong, B.C. Phyllotreta spp. severely damaged Argentine rape 
in the Dunrea district in Manitoba. 


EUROPEAN CORN BorER—This insect was recorded for the first time in both Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. Six very small infestations were found in southeastern Sas- 
katchewan close to the International Border, and in Manitoba specimens were taken 
at Brandon, Morden, Winkler and along the Red River northward to St. Norbert. 
Considerable damage was done to sweet corn south of Winnipeg. Populations were 
maintained throughout Ontario. Damage to corn was generally spotty but severe 
along Lake Erie where sweet peppers also were severely damaged and gladiolus and 
oats were lightly infested. In Quebec populations remained at a low level and in New 
Brunswick were generally distributed in somewhat reduced intensity. Some increase 
was indicated in Nova Scotia, and in Prince Edward Island two specimens taken 
near Summerside constituted the first record for the Province. 


HESSIAN FLty—A small infestation was noted at Agassiz, B.C. and damage was 
reported from several points in northeastern Saskatchewan. 


PLant Bucs—Lygus spp. generally prevalent on alfalfa at Kamloops, B.C., but in 
Saskatchewan they were at the lowest ebb in several years. Plagiognathus obscurus 
Uhl. was locally abundant on alfalfa at Vernon, B.C., and in Saskatchewan was 
observed only in small scattered infestations. Adelphocoris rapidus (Say) occurred 
in small numbers on alfalfa in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, and Adelphocoris 
lineolatus (Goeze) was reported in light infestations in Manitoba. 


Rep TuRNIP BEETLE—Populations on rape in Saskatchewan were greatly reduced as 
compared with the severe infestation of 1948. 


Say STINK BuG—This species was more abundant and widespread in Alberta than 
at any time since 1943. Concentrations were observed at Turin, Bow Island and 
Bindloss. In Saskatchewan it was observed in small numbers in nearly all grain 
fields in the Kindersley district, and at Fox Valley and Pennant. 


Turies—In British Columbia Frankliniella moultoni Hood was numerous on alfalfa 
at Kelowna, and Haplothrips niger Osb. was present in moderate numbers on red 
clover near Creston. Haplothrips leucanthemi Sch. caused concern among alsike and 
red clover seed growers in northern Alberta, and Anaphothrips striatus Osborn was 
prevalent on grain, particularly barley. At least two species of thrips were observed 
in sub-economic numbers on alfalfa in Saskatchewan, and in Manitoba sweet clover 
bloom was severely damaged at Dauphin while barley was damaged at Carman and 
Teulon. 


Topacco Insects—The green peach aphid for the second consecutive year caused 
great concern to tobacco growers in southern areas of Essex, Kent, Elgin and Norfolk 
counties, Ont., and it was reported to be spreading northward. Tomato hornworm 
was more abundant throughout Ontario than in 1948. In southwestern areas of the 
Province the dark-sided cutworm was more injurious to young tobacco plants than 
in 1948, while the variegated cutworm was present in about normal numbers and 
did not cause serious damage. The black cutworm was much less numerous than 
in 1948 when it occurred in outbreak form, and for the first time on record in 
Canada the yellow-striped armyworm, Prodenia ornithogalli Guen. was found feeding 
on tobacco, the record being made at Chatham. An outbreak of the tobacco budworm 
occurred near Cedar Springs, Ont., a stink bug, Euschistus variolarius (Beauv.), 
caused some feeding injury in Norfolk County, Ont., and specimens of the corn 
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earworm were collected from tobacco shoots near Cedar Springs, Ont., in early 
October. Many other insects were minor pests. 


WHEAT STEM SAWFLY—In south-central and southeastern Alberta, the area most 
severely infested, damage has been greatly reduced by growing sawfly-resistant 
wheat but some severe infestations were still prevalent. In the infested areas of 
Saskatchewan, too, crop loss was appreciably less than in 1948. The European wheat 
stem sawfly was present in Ontario at Chatham, Blenheim and Tillsonburg but no 


severe damage was reported. 


VEGETABLE INSECTS 


ApHipsS—The cabbage aphid was a major garden pest, particularly on late cabbage, 
in Ontario and in parts of Nova Scotia. The pea aphid occurred in greatly reduced 
numbers on peas and alfalfa in British Columbia and southern Alberta, but in 
Ontario many complete pea crop failures were reported, notably in the Grand 
Valley area. A severe infestation occurred also at St. Jean, Que. Severe damage 
was done in Nova Scotia where the infestation approximated that of 1948. Potato 
aphids were reported to be comparatively scarce on potatoes in Manitoba, Ontario and 
Newfoundland, but early tomatoes were severely attacked in southwestern Ontario. 
Populations were about average in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia but in Prince 
Edward Island Macrosiphum solanifolii (Ashm.) caused some serious damage. A 
severe outbreak of the sugar-beet root aphid through the sugar-beet area of Alberta 
materially reduced the tonnage and sugar content of the crop, the latter being the 
lowest in ten years. The most severe damage resulting from an early frost occurred 
in those fields which had been most severely damaged by the aphid. This species 
also occurred at Carman, Man. The turnip aphid was abundant late in the season 
on Vancouver Island and was so abundant in Ontario that the turnip crop was almost 
a total failure. Severe damage was reported also in Nova Scotia. Cavariella pastinacae 
L. occurred in epidemic numbers in the Lower Fraser Valley, B.C., where celery, 
parsnips and carrots were seriously injured, and at Grand Forks where the carrot 
seed crop was severely attacked. Aphis rumicis L., was common on Vancouver 
Island. 


CABBAGE LoopeR—Infestation at Brandon, Man. was double that of 1948 and damage 
equalled that of Pieris rapae (L.). The looper was common also at Winnipeg, Man. 
and in the Maugerville-Sheffield area of New Brunswick. 


CaRROT Rust FLy—Damage on Vancouver Island, B.C., was greater than in 1948. A 
reduced infestation was reported in the eastern part of the Lower Fraser Valley, but 
in the Delta area damage was widespread and severe. Light infestations occurred at 
Salmon Arm and considerable injury resulted at Nelson where the insect was reported 
for the first time. In Ontario and Quebec damage was irregular and while serious in 
the Bradford, Ont. area, was generally lighter than in 1948. Infestations were reported 
in Nova Scotia, and in Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland the carrot crop was 
seriously damaged, injury ranging up to 80 per cent at St. John’s, Nfld. 


CoLoRADO PoTaTo BEETLE—Little damage was done in British Columbia where the 
beetle seemed to be scarcer than in 1948. Infestations were general in southern Alberta 
but losses were light. A general increase was reported in Saskatchewan, the beetle 
being more abundant than for several years in central areas, but damage was 
negligible. Severe and widespread injury occurred in Manitoba where controls were 
not applied. In Eastern Canada infestation while general was comparatively light, 
apparently due in part to effective control measures in recent years. 


CUCUMBER BEETLES—Both striped and spotted cucumber beetles were reported in 
Ontario, the former being more numerous and injurious than usual in eastern areas 
of the Province. 


— 
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Fatse CuincH Buc—Adults of this species attacked potatoes in the southern 
Okanagan Valley and radishes at Grand Forks in British Columbia. Large populations 
were present also on the carrot seed crop in the latter area and smaller populations 
occurred on sunflower and lettuce seed crops. Early in August they could be taken 
in numbers from all herbaceous vegetation, especially pastures in the Cariboo. No 
nymphs were observed on the vegetable or seed crops. 


FLEA BEETLES—In Saskatchewan the potato flea beetle attacked potatoes at White- 
wood but was not reported from Estevan where a severe infestation occurred in 1947. 
In Manitoba it was common at Brandon and Winnipeg but was not observed at Sifton, 
Dauphin, Boissevain, Melita and Hargrave. The species was generally more abundant 
than usual on potato and tomato throughout Eastern Canada, with the possible ex- 
ception of Newfoundland where damage was reported to be slight. The tuber flea 
beetle caused a great deal of damage to potatoes in British Columbia throughout the 
Okanagan Valley, from Salmon Arm westward to Kamloops, Merritt, Ashcroft and 
Spence’s Bridge, and in the Lower Fraser Valley where it was somewhat less abundant 
than in previous years. New distribution records were obtained from Pemberton, a 
northward extension of about 100 miles from Vancouver, and from Quesnel, Clear- 
water and Rock Creek. Commercial damage occurred generally on potatoes for the 
first time in the Saanich Peninsula. Phyllotreta spp. were common on Vancouver 
Island, damaged turnip seed at Armstrong, B.C., turnips at Quesnel, B.C., turnips, 
horseradish and radish at Saskatoon, Sask., and cabbage seedlings at Regina and 
Bridgeford, Sask. In Manitoba damage was severe at Carman but generally below 
that of 1948 elsewhere in the Province. Infestations were general on Cruciferae 
throughout Eastern Canada but damage was moderate. 


IMPORTED CABBAGEWORM—Little damage was reported in British Columbia but the 
insect was abundant in southern areas of the Prairie Provinces, particularly in 
Manitoba where severe damage occurred. Infestation was generally moderate in 
Eastern Canada although damage was reported as being severe in the Sussex, N.B. 
area and throughout Prince Edward Island where turnips as well as cabbage were 
infested. 


LEAFHOPPERS—The potato leafhopper was abundant on potatoes at Winnipeg but 
searce elsewhere in Manitoba. Beans were lightly infested in southwestern Ontario, 
and in eastern Ontario hopperburn was common on potatoes in early summer. In- 
festation was lighter than usual in Quebec and Prince Edward Island and about normal 
elsewhere in the maritime area. The six-spotted leafhopper severely infested beans 
at Ogema, Sask., and in Manitoba about 25 per cent of the carrot plants at Brandon 
developed aster yellows, while at Winkler potatoes showed purple top and much 
hopperburn. The insect was prevalent also in Nova Scotia. 


Mexican BEAN BEETLE—This recently introduced species has appeared again in the 
Niagara Peninsula after an apparent disappearance in 1948. The infestations in the 
Chateauguay-Huntingdon area of Quebec continued to decrease but several specimens 
were found at Rougemont, Que., and it was reported again from St. Stephen, N.B. 


Mitres—The two-spotted spider mite severely infested vegetable and seed crops at 
Grank Forks, B.C., where it was present on almost all vegetation. Squash stored in a 
heated warehouse at Cambridge, N.S., also became severely infested. 


Onion Maccot—Damage to onions was severe in 1949, and general from the 
southern interior of British Columbia eastward to Prince Edward Island. As a result 
of early oviposition in Ontario and Quebec, seeded onions escaped the main attack 
but transplants and Dutch sets were severly infested. 


Onton Turrps—Moderate infestations were reported from Kelowna, Kamloops and 
Grand Forks in British Columbia and from southwestern Ontario, while in the 
Montreal district, Que., it was reported as being abundant. 
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PEA MotH—Peas in the Lower Fraser Valley, B.C. were again almost free of attack. 
Infestations in Nova Scotia were below 5 per cent where found, but in Prince Edward 
Island infestation was general ranging up to 90 per cent around Charlottetown. 


Root Maccots AFFECTING CRUCIFERAE—Hylemya brassicae (Bouché) was an im- 
portant pest on early cabbage and cauliflower and on turnips on Vancouver Island, 
B.C. Hylemya spp. were abundant and widespread in the Lower Fraser Valley but 
were not a serious pest in the interior of the Province. The unusual occurrence of one 
or more species as fcliage miners in brussels sprouts was noted at Chilliwack and 
Agassiz, much damage being done in one area. H. brassicae caused severe damage to 
radish at Brandon, Man., and injury to cabbage and cauliflower was the most severe 
in several years in eastern Ontario and in the Maritime area. Many growers in the 
Maugerville-Sheffield area of New Brunswick lost their entire caulifiower crop. 
Turnips also were seriously damaged in the Maritimes. Hylemya crucifera Huck., was 
present in moderate numbers on cabbage, cauliflower and turnips at Saskatoon, Sask., 
and at Dauphin and Brandon in Manitoba. The turnip crop was a complete loss at 
Dauphin. Hylemya floralis (Fall.) was reported from Oakburn and Pine Ridge, 
Man., in light to moderate infestations in New Brunswick and more numerous than 
usual on turnips in Prince Edward Island. Larvae of Hylemya planipalpis Stein, 
recovered from radish in Saskatoon, constituted the first record of the species in 
Saskatchewan. 


SEED Corn Maccot—This species was prevalent on Vancouver Island, B.C., and at 
Brandon, Man., where potatoes and onions were attacked, blackleg disease of potatoes 
being associated with the attacks. Infestation was general but light in Ontario and 
Quebec, while in Prince Edward Island serious damage was done to cucumber plants 
in some areas. 


Sq@uAsH Borer—This borer continued to spread and destroy pumpkin and squash 
vines in southwestern Ontario northward to Huron County. 


Tomato HorNworM—Infestations on tomatoes and tobacco were general in Ontario, 
and in eastern areas were probably the most severe on record. The insect was common 
also in Quebec, notably in the Richelieu Valley, and was reported from several 
localities in New Brunswick. 


FOREST AND SHADE TREE INSECTS* 


In the Maritime Region several hundred species of forest insects both harmful and 
beneficial, were identified. The European pest known as the winter moth was dis- 
covered for the first time in North America attacking apple, elm, oak and other trees 
in Nova Scotia. The elm leaf beetle was also found for the first time in the east 
defoliating elm. Outbreaks of the spruce budworm appeared in northern New 
Brunswick and evidence of mass flights of this destructive species was obtained. A 
special survey of Newfoundland disclosed the fact that the balsam woolly aphid 
became established there some years ago, probably as a result of spread from the 


Canadian mainland. The most destructive insect on the island at the present time is the 
hemlock looper. 


The outstanding features concerning forest insect infestations in Northern Ontario 
include a decline in spruce budworm infestations in most of the areas where severe 
epidemics have been in progress; continuation of the larch sawfly infestations in 
northwestern Ontario and extensive build-up of populations of the forest tent cater- 
pillar in widely scattered parts of the Province. 


In the Park Belt of the Prairie Provinces the fall cankerworm occurred chiefly in 
southwestern and central Saskatchewan, the yellow-headed spruce sawfly in the 


*This summary has been abstracted from a Divisional Report prepared by the Forest Insect. 
Investigations Unit, Division of Entomology, Science Service, Ottawa. eae id 
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parkland areas of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and pine needle scal 


e€ was generally 
distributed. 


An intensive survey of the Interior region of British Columbia made in the spring 
showed that heavy infestations of the Douglas fir tussock moth of 1948 in the Kamloops 
Forest District had completely subsided. Although several new infestations were 
located these also collapsed towards the end of the season. Disease was the primary 
cause of the decline of the infestations, but parasites were also important control 
factors. 


Infestations of the mountain pine beetle are active in lodgepole pine in several areas 
in the East Kootenay district. Outbreaks of this species of bark beetle have also 
occurred in western white pine in the Revelstoke and Shuswap districts. 


An outbreak of the Engelmann spruce beetle found in 19849 in spruce at Bolean 
Lake constitutes a serious threat to the selectively logged areas and to the adjoining 
extensive uncut stands. At present, the infestation is confined almost entirely to an 
isolated uncut stand and to the logged area immediately surrounding it. More than 
80 per cent of the spruce 12 in. D.B.H. and Over, in the centre of the infested area have 
already been attacked. 


The satin moth was found this year to have extended its range eastward from 
Lytton into the Interior dry-belt. Heavy defoliation of Lombardy poplars occurred 
near Ashcroft, at Savona and also at Stump Lake. 


Only light to medium infestation of the larch sawfly occurred in 1949, with the 
parasites Mesoleius and Tritneptis continuing to be important control factors. 


The spruce budworm outbreak which has been in progress during the past 15 years, 
is still the most urgent forest insect problem in Canada, especially in the areas east of 
the Great Lakes. 


The history of the Green River Watershed area has been reconstructed from a 
study of the present stand and it shows that a severe outbreak of the spruce budworm 
took place between 1913 and 1918. Damage was related to the age and vigour of the 
stand and severe mortality resulted in stands over 60 years of age, while those under 
45 years suffered only a loss of increment. An outbreak of the black-headed budworm 
which developed in 1947 and 1948 was brought to an end in 1949 largely by and in- 
crease in larval parasites. The spruce budworm has, however, increased. 


Studies of life histories and descriptions of immature stages have been completed 
for a number of budworms associated with the spruce budworm, a gall aphid causing 
injury to white pine, and two midges forming galls on balsam and spruce. 


The most notable feature of forest insect conditions in Northern Ontario was the 
rather general decline in spruce budworm populations in fairly extensive regions 
where severe infestations had been experienced in recent years. This was particularly 
evident in the area surrounding Lake Nipigon and in the area around White Lake and 
the western portion of the Kapuskasing District. However, fairly active infestations 
persist in the area adjacent to Lac Seul in the Sioux Lookout district and in the 
eastern portion of the province comprising sections of the Kapuskasing, Cochrane and 
Gogama districts. New infestations have built up in comparatively small areas in the 
southeastern portion of the Algonquin District and on the Sibley Peninsula and Black 
Bay Peninsula east of Port Arthur. 


The spruce budworm was detected over most of Manitoba but nowhere, except in 
the Spruce Woods Forest Reserve, is it present in infestation proportions. In the 
Reserve, studies show that from 89 to 97 per cent of the budworms are killed annually 
from the time the larvae become established in the buds in the spring to the end of 
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pupation. Most of this mortality is apparently caused by the parasites, predators and 
disease. Indications are that the spruce budworm is slowly declining in the study 
areas, whereas another defoliator, the spruce needleworm, which also preys on the 
spruce budworm, is increasing. 


The spruce budworm population in Banff and Kootenay National Parks, B.C., in- 
creased alarmingly in 1949 and extensive infestations continue to be active in various 
stands of spruce and alpine fir in the southern half of the Province. 


Studies of the European spruce sawfly, which caused widespread injury to spruce 
in Eastern Canada some 10 years ago, have shown that it is under control as a result 
of the introduction of parasites and a virus disease. 


The larch sawfly continued in moderate to severe infestation throughout north- 
western Ontario. Parasitism of the cocooned larvae has remained at fairly low levels 
during recent years. Most of the successful parasites are Diptera; the Hymenopteron 
Mesoleius aulicus (Grav.) emerging only occasionally. 


In western, central, eastern and southern Manitoba the severe larch sawfly outbreak 
of recent years showed signs of abating. The decline is attributed to depleted food 
supply and an increase in parasites and predators. North and west of this region lies 
a zone of current maximal abundance including, in Manitoba, the territory from 
Mafeking to Sherridon and in Saskatchewan, the Pasquia, Porcupine, Ft. a la Corne, 
Nisbet and the eastern part of the Big River Provincial Forests. West of this zone to 
Alberta, the sawfly is widely, but lightly, distributed. 


At the present time, the lodgepole needle miner, Recurvaria milleri Busck, is the 
most destructive forest pest in the Rocky Mountain region. The outbreak covers 450 
square miles in Banff, Kootenay, and Yoho National Parks. The miner is also making 
its appearance in considerable numbers in Jasper National Park and in several places 
on the eastern slope of the Rockies. For the first time in the history of the present 
outbreak, control by native parasites shows some promise; it varies from 50 to 75 per 
cent in the older parts of the outbreak. The needle miner population decreases with 
increasing elevation and is heaviest in the upper part of the tree crowns. Estimates of 
entire populations ranged from less than 10,000 larvae in a 13-foot tree to 196,000 in one 
of the taller trees. 


In British Columbia, studies of the deterioration of timber defoliated by the hem- 
lock looper in 1946 were continued during the past year. It is evident that, in 1949, 
the secondary insect population reached its peak, producing the highest rate of 
mortality among marginal trees since 1946. This applies to all species, although western 
hemlock was affected to the greatest extent, with Douglas fir, balsam fir and Sitka 
spruce following in the order named. Most of the mortality has occurred among trees 
that had lost 95 per cent or more of their foliage, but some death has occurred among 
those that suffered only 50 per cent defoliation. 


It has been shown that the bronze birch borer is not responsible for the initiation 
of the “dieback” of birch and multiplies only in trees weakened by other causes. 


The infestation of subterranean termites in the City of Toronto continues to be 
severe. As a result of special surveys which were concluded in 1949, it is now known 
that this pest is restricted to seven or eight distinct areas in southeastern Toronto and 
the neighbouring part of Scarborough Township. Termites are well established and 
total eradication is an impossibility. Surveys to determine the distribution of termites 
were also carried out in the southern counties of Ontario from the Niagara Peninsula 
to Lake Huron. No specimens were found anywhere in the Province except in the 
Toronto area. 
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Deterioration of fire-killed white, red and jack pine trees, which died in May and 
June, 1948, in the Mississagi area of. Ontario, by wood-boring beetles and by sap- 
staining fungi reached its maximum during the 1949 season and caused value losses 
ranging from about 22 per cent to 57 per cent in white pine, dependent on original 
quality of the timber; from 8 per cent to 18 per cent in red pine in different stands, 

~and about 5 per cent in poor quality overmature jack pine.. 


In the parkland districts of Saskatchewan, injury by the yellow-headed spruce 
sawfly to spruce in farm shelter-belts-was prevented by spraying. Parasitism of this 
insect was found to be more important in farm shelter-belts than formerly supposed. 
It ranged from 30 to 40 per cent. 


Excellent control of 4 species of blister beetles destructive to caragana field 


shelter-belts also was obtained by spraying. 


FRUIT INSECTS 


ApuHips—Apple aphids were generally reported in nearly all fruit-growing areas of 
the Dominion. The rosy apple aphid was much more abundant than in 1948 in Essex 
and Kent counties in Ontario, 25 per cent injury in some varieties being reported. The 
first important infestation in many years occurred at St. Jean, Que. In the Annapolis 
Valley, N.S., the species was generally numerous causing considerable loss in a few 
orchards, and Aphis pomi Deg. was reported in moderate but not serious infestations 
in all apple-growing areas of the Province. Eriosoma lanigerum (Hausm.) was one of 
the most troublesome pests of apple in British Columbia; a general increase was re- 
ported in Essex County, Ont., and light infestations occurred in Nova Scotia where 
the apple-grain aphid also was reported in moderate numbers. 


THE BLACK CHERRY APHID was less injurious than in 1948 in British Columbia and 
no serious infestations were reported in Ontario. 


THE CURRANT APHID was very abundant in the Brandon, Man., area, but occurred in 
reduced numbers in the Niagara, Ont., district and was reported to be very scarce in 
Prince Edward Island. Amphorophora cosmopolitana Mason occurred on black currant 
at Brandon, Man. 


The peach crop in British Columbia was not injured by the BLack PEacH APHID as 
in 1948, nor was the GREEN PeacH APHID of much importance. 


THE MEALY PLumM Apuip was less abundant than in recent years in British Columbia 
and of little importance in southwestern Ontario. 


THE STRAWBERRY APHID, the main vector of the strawberry yellow virus, caused 
some damage at Vancouver, B.C. 


APPLE AND THORN SKELETONIZER—A serious outbreak on apples on Vancouver Island 
was followed by unusually large flights of adults in October. 


AppLE Maccot—Specimens taken at Morden, Man., in 1948 have been tentatively 
identified as this species. In Eastern Canada infestation was general where not con- 
trolled, particularly in eastern Quebec. Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, how- 
ever, reported a marked decline in infestation intensity. Very few infestations were 


- found in commercial orchards. 


_ BLUEBERRY Maccot—This, the most serious pest of blueberries in New Brunswick, 
was more prevalent than in 1948 in Charlotte County where control measures are 
regularly carried out, and severe infestations were reported from northern areas of 


the Province. 
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APPLE MEALYBUG—Troublesome infestations persisted on Vancouver Island, B.C., and 
in the St. John River Valley, N.B. Two small but severe foci were found on Keswick 
Ridge, N.B., and a slight decrease was reported in Nova Scotia. 


CHAIN-SPOTTED GEOMETER—Infestations on blueberry at Whittier Ridge and in the 
Utopia area of Charlotte County, N.B. increased tremendously in 1949. 


CASEBEARERS—The cigar casebearer was observed in small numbers in neglected 
orchards in Ontario but was reported to~be abundant in Quebec. The cherry case- 
bearer was much less prevalent than in previous years in southwestern Quebec. 


CHERRY FRUIT FLIEs—Rhagoletis cingulata (Loew) was not as numerous as in 
previous years in Prince Edward Island and caused only slight damage to the cherry 
crop. Rhagoletis fausta (O.S.) was reared from wild red cherry at Morden, Man. 


CopLING MotH—Populations remained low in British Columbia, largely as a result 
of control measures. This condition prevailed also in Eastern Canada, generally, 
although the insect was more abundant and difficult to control than for several years 
on apples and pears in the Niagara district and Norfolk County in Ontario. It was 
still one of the major pests of apples in the Annapolis Valley, N.S. but occurred ‘in 
greatly reduced numbers as compared with 1948, particularly in Kings County. 


CRANBERRY FRUITWORM—About 35 per cent of the cranberry crop in Prince Edward 
Island was destroyed by this pest which was more abundant than usual. 


CuRCULIONIDS—The plum curculio severely infested plums at Brandon and Wa- 
wanesa in Manitoba. Serious damage was done to apples throughout Ontario and in 
Quebec the insect was considered to be the most destructive pest of the season on 
apples. Peach and plum were damaged more than usual in southwestern Ontario and, 
while control was good in the Niagara Peninsula, some severe local damage was done 
to ripening peaches. The apple curculio was a much less important pest in Ontario and 
Quebec. The strawberry weevil was recorded for the first time in Manitoba. where it 
caused severe injury at Portage la Prairie and light injury at Morden. Some increase 
in damage to the strawberry crop was reported in Quebec. In the Maritime area, 
some extensive damage was done in Kent and Westmoreland counties in New 
Brunswick, and moderate damage occurred on strawberry and raspberry in Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island. The strawberry root weevil caused considerable 
damage to strawberries on Vancouver Island, B.C., and, while generally abundant in 
Manitoba, was injurious to strawberries only at Roland. The black vine weevil also 
was an important pest of strawberry on Vancouver Island. Two native weevils, 
Omias saccatus Lec. and Cryptolepidus parvulus Van Dyke (Cercopeus artemisiae 
Pierce) seriously damaging seedling apricots, peaches and cherries at Summerland, B.C. 
by destroying the vegetative buds and in many cases killing the trees. 


CURRANT Borers—The currant borer was more abundant than usual in the Niagara 
Peninsula, Ont., and continued to cause serious damage to currants in the Charlotte- 


town, P.E.I. area. Several adults of a tip borer Psenocerus supernotatus Say were 
taken at Brandon, Man. 


CurrANT Fruit Fry—Currant and gooseberry were so severely damaged in Sas- 
katchewan that some growers destroyed their plantations. Damage was severe also in 
Manitoba, while in Ontario no reports of injury were received. 


EYE-sPOTTED Bup MotH—Bud moth was more troublesome than for several years at 
Kelowna, B.C. Damage was most severe on cherry; apple and prune being less severely 
attacked. Infestation was general throughout Eastern Canada and in many areas 
Severe damage was done. These areas included eastern Ontario; Rougement, Abbots- 
ford and St. Hilaire in southwestern Quebec; the Burton, Springhill and Douglas areas 
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of St. John River Valley in New Brunswick; and western Annapolis County and the 
Blomidon area of Kings County in Nova Scotia. 


GREEN FRUITWORMS—Populations were at the highest level in several years in Nova 
Scotia. 


IMPORTED CURRANTWoRM—Infestations were reported to be light at Brandon, Man., 
spotty but somewhat more severe than in 1948 in southwestern Ontario, and compara- 
tively light in Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland. 


LEAFHOPPERS—The white leafhopper was of minor importance in Eastern Canada 
with the possible exception of Norfolk County, Ont. where it was abundant in some 
orchards. A bramble leafhopper, Typhlocyba tenerrima (H.S.), first recorded in the 
Victoria, B.C. district in 1947, was found 40 miles north of Victoria at Cowichan Bay, 
feeding on wild blackberry. 


LEAF ROLLERS—The fruit tree leaf roller was readily controlled in areas where it 
had been prevalent in Ontario in 1948. Some severe infestations were reported in the 
Hemmingford area of Quebec but at St. Jean it was again of minor importance as 
compared with previous years of severe damage. The red-banded leaf roller was 
present in generally decreased abundance in Ontario, although a few apple orchards 


_ were severly infested in Norfolk County and the Niagara area. Peach and plum were 


lightly attacked in Essex County. This species was reported as a new pest in two 
orchards at St. Jean, Que. In New Brunswick, Archips cerasivorana (Fitch) was 
plentiful along most highways, while the oblique-banded leaf roller and Pandemis 
canadana Kft. occurred in small numbers near Fredericton. In Nova Scotia, the gray- 
banded leaf roller occurred more generally than in 1948 and caused some serious losses; 
Archips persicana Fitch was fairly abundant causing minor damage to apples; and the 
oblique-banded leaf roller and Pandemis limitata (Rob.) were present in moderate 
numbers. 


Mites—The European red mite was again the major fruit tree pest in British 
Columbia being even more prevalent than in 1948. In Ontario spotty infestations on 
apple caused some severe damage. Poorly sprayed plum‘ trees were also seriously 
affected and occasional injury was done to peaches. Increased abundance in many 
areas of Quebec made repeated spraying necessary. Only a few infestations were 
observed in New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, but a general increase occurred 
in Nova Scotia. The Pacific mite caused considerable damage to raspberries on Lulu 
Island, B.C., avparently a new record for the coastal area, and medium infestations 
were general in the southern interior of the Province. This species previously reported 
as the red spider mite, was abundant on apples, raspberries and currants in Manitoba. 
The pear leaf blister mite was well controlled in British Columbia but was common in 
Nova Scotia and in Prince Edward Island where damage was moderate to severe. It 
was reported on apple foliage as well as pear in Nova Scotia. The two-spotted spider 
mite appeared in outbreak numbers on raspberries on Lulu Island and was more 
common than for several years in the interior of British Columbia, infesting fruit trees, 
cover crops, vegetables and flowers. It was present for the first time in appreciable 
numbers on peach in the Niagara area and occurred also on peach in Essex County, 
Ont. In Quebec it maintained its status as a minor pest. Phyllocoptes schlectendali Nal. 
failed to reappear in economic numbers in southern British Columbia. Tetranychus 
illamettei McG. was found for the first time in British Columbia at Summerland. 
The cyclamen mite severely infested strawberries at Morden, Man. An apple orchard 
near Burlington, Ont., was seriously injured by a mite determined as Tetranychus 
althaeae von Haustein, after McG. 


ORIENTAL FrRuIT MotH—There was a marked reduction in both twig and fruit injury 
on peach in the Niagara Peninsula, Ont., resulting from a combination of biological, 
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insecticidal and natural control factors. Twig infestation was severe in Essex .and 


Kent counties but fruit injury was much lower than in 1948. Injury to pears was — 


negligible. 


PEACH TREE Borers—The western peach tree borer and the peach twig borer were 
less abundant than in 1948 in southern British Columbia. In Ontario the peach tree 
borer severely infested many orchards in Essex County but in the Niagara Peninsula 
and Norfolk County it was not unusually abundant. The lesser peach tree borer was 
very abundant in Essex County but caused little damage in the Niagara district. 


PEAR PsyLLA—Dry weather and insecticides effectively controlled this pest in 
British Columbia but considerable losses occurred in Ontario and in Nova Scotia 
where control was less effective. 


PEAR SLUG—A severe local outbreak occurred at Bridgetown, N.S., and the insect 
was numerous in many areas of Prince Edward Island. 


RASPBERRY CANE Borers—Oberea bimaculata (Oliv.) was more injurious than for 


several years in southwestern Ontario but was of minor importance in Quebec. 
Oberea affinis Harr. adults were scarce but larvae were common in Eastern Ontario, 
and the insect was prevalent in the Fredericton area of New Brunswick. 


RASPBERRY Root BorER—This insect has been gradually increasing on raspberry and 
loganberry in the coastal area of British Columbia, and was reported from Birch Hills 
and Saskatoon in Saskatchewan. 


ROUND-HEADED APPLE TREE BorER—Young apple orchards were again seriously 
damaged throughout Quebec, in the St. John River Valley, N.B., and in several areas 
of Nova Scotia. 


ScALE INsEcTs—Oystershell scale was of little importance in British Columbia, On- 
tario and Quebec in 1949, but in the Maritime area infestations were common and in 


many cases severe, although economic loss was light. San Jose scale caused the least — 


injury in several years in British Columbia, and was abundant only in neglected 
orchards in Ontario. A slight increase in abundance of the cottony peach scale was 
reported in the Niagara, Ont., area but losses were small. A large soft scale, Pulvinaria 
Sp. appeared in several apricot and peach orchards as well as on wild and ornamental 
plants in southern British Columbia, and the European fruit scale was reported as 
being scarce. 


SHOT-HOLE Borers—An infestation of Scolytus sulcatus Lec. on apple at Vineland 
constituted the first record of this insect in Ontario. In Nova Scotia, Scolytus rugulosus 
(Ratz.) caused the least injury to fruit trees in several years. 


TENT CATERPILLARS AND WEBWoORMS—Populations of the eastern tent caterpillar 
increased noticeably in eastern Ontario, but remained at a comparatively low level in 
the Maritime area. The forest tent caterpillar occurred in the Annapolis Valley, N.S., 
in the most severe outbreak in many years. The spotless fall webworm was common 
in moderate infestation from Manitoba eastward to the Maritimes. The ugly-nest 
caterpillar severely defoliated choke cherry and Saskatoon berry in the Saskatoon and 
Nipawin areas of Saskatchewan, and at Brandon, Carberry and Portage la Prairie in 
Manitoba. In the latter Province choke cherry and sand cherry were also severely 
infested by Malacosoma lutescens (N. & D.), particularly in the Spruce Wocds and 
Brandon districts. 


WiLLow LEAF BEETLE—Galerucella decora (Say) was unusually abundant in Sas- 


katchewan, damaging crabapple as well as poplar and willow. 
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INSECTS AFFECTING GREENHOUSE AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 


Apuips—At Saskatoon, Sask., Kakimia wahinkae Hottes was abundant on Del- 
phinium; severe aphid infestations occurred on roses; and golden-glow and sweet 
pea were moderately infested. 


A BoreR—Some damage was done to rose shoots by Papaipema sp. in the Kamloops 
area. ; 


CARAGANA PLANT Buc—Moderate infestations were present on caragana thr oughout 
Manitoba. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM TurRIPS—Serious damage was done to chrysanthemums grown out of 


doors at Victoria. This is the first record of the species occurring other than as a 


greenhouse pest in the area. 


CoLUMBINE BorER—This has been such a serious pest in Manitoba that many growers 
have stopped trying to grow columbine.’ 


GLADIOLUS THRIPS—Gloxinia and cyclamen were attacked at Hepburn, Sask., and 


gladiolus in the Winnipeg, Man., area. 


GREENHOUSE STONE CRICKET—The occurrence of this cricket at Prince Albert, Sask., 


constitutes the first record of the species in the Province. 


GRAPE LEAFHOPPERS—Virginia creeper was again severely damaged at Kamloops 
and other areas in British Columbia; throughout southern Alberta; and at Saskatoon, 
Prince Albert, Rhein and other points in Saskatchewan. Columbine was also severely 
damaged at Saskatoon. 


Lace Bucs—Corythucha sp. occurred in severe infestations on asters in Manitoba. 
Litac BorER—Winnipeg has been the main centre of infestation in Manitoba. 


Linac Lear MINER—Reports of this lilac pest were received from Kamloops, 
Kelowna, Summerland and Trail in British Columbia, and it occurred commonly 
throughout Ontario and Quebec. 


A Miriw—Dicyphus pallicornis Fieb. was recorded for the first time on Vancouver 
Island where it caused economic damage to the foliage of Digitalis. 


Mitrs—The two-spotted spider mite was a year-round pest in greenhouses 
generally, and at Brandon, Man., the cyclamen mite severely damaged cyclamen plants 
in a greenhouse. 


Narcissus BuLtB Fity—The infestation in British Columbia was the greatest ever 
experienced, reaching 60 per cent in some plantings. 


ORANGE ToRTRIX—This tortricid caused losses of geranium, carnation and a variety 
of other greenhouse plants in British Columbia. 


PEaR SLuc—Infestations on mountain ash and cotoneaster were reported from 
Lethbridge, Calgary and Red Deer in Alberta. 


RED-HUMPED CATERPILLAR—Virginia creeper was commonly infested at St. Jean, Que. 


RosE CurcuLio—Reports of severe damage to roses were received from Zealandia, 
Watson and Sutherland in Saskatchewan, while in Manitoba infestations were jie cates 


_to be lighter than in 1948. 


ScaALE INsEcTsS—Soft scale continued to increase where D.D.T. was applied to control 
_ holly leaf miner in British Columbia. Oystershell scale severly infested cotoneaster 
at Lethbridge, Alta. 
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BrepD Buc—This household pest, fairly common a few years ago, is now rarely 
reported. 


BLack Fiies—Outbreak numbers of Simuliwm arcticum Mall. emerged from the 
South Saskatchewan River in the vicinity of Fenton on June 5 and 6 and killed 
12 head of cattle in the Melfort district, some 35 miles distant. Simulium vittatum 
Zett. was the predominant species in northern Saskatchewan throughout the summer 
months and caused some annoyance to live-stock and man. Eusimulium sp. appeared in 
large numbers along the South Saskatchewan River in the Saskatoon district during 
the last week of April, two weeks after the ice left the river, and attacked man 
and live-stock. A minor outbreak of S. venustum Say occurred at La Ronge during 
the week ending June 7 but caused little annoyance to man or live-stock. In Manitoba 
an outbreak of S. venustum Say occurred along the Souris River from Melita to 


Treesbank. The flies were so abundant that they caused some herds of cattle to 


stampede. A smaller outbreak occurred along the Pembina River in the Pilot Mound 
area. Black flies were prevalent in eastern Ontario in the spring but adult populations 
were reduced by dry weather in early summer. 


Bot Firies—The common species continued to annoy and infest horses generally. 


DEER FLIES—Chrysops spp. were less abundant than in 1948 in Saskatchewan, but 
were present in Ontario in increased abundance. 


FLEas—Occasional infestation of Pulex irritans L. were reported from coastal areas 
of British Columbia. Ctenocephalides spp. were less prevalent than usual in Ontario. 


Horn Fity—This cattle pest was generally abundant in Eastern Canada. 


Lice—Although a general decline in the incidence of head lice has been noted 
in Ottawa, infestations of this parasite accounted for 630 exclusions in the city’s 
schools during 1949. The body louse was reported from Trail, B.C., and the dog louse 
Linognathus piliferus Burm. from Prescott, Ont. 


Mosquitors—Water run-off was normal in the Kamloops, B.C., area and no 
unusual mosquito outbreaks were reported. Populations have diminished greatly in 
recent years in the Summerland, B.C., area, believed to be a result of the use of 
D.D.T. in orchard spraying. Mosquitoes were almost non-existent in the spring of 
1949 in Alberta as a result of very light snowfall, but extensive populations de- 
veloped following heavy rains in July. In Saskatchewan a hibernating species, 
Anopheles occidentalis D. & K. was reported from several locations in April but, as 
in Alberta, the spring was dry and mosquitoes were not troublesome until late summer 
when some annoyance developed, notably at Canwood. In Manitoba surface water was 
abundant and mosquitoes were plentiful. In eastern Ontario mosquitoes did not 
become abundant until June when Aedes hirsuteron Theo. emerged from flooded 
areas of the Ottawa and other rivers. Populations were below average in Prince 
Edward Island. 


TABANIDS—While reportedly less abundant than in 1948 in Saskatchewan, horse 
flies emerged in large numbers in Ontario and were more annoying than usual to 
live-stock. 


Ticks—There were few cases of. tick paralysis in British Columbia although 
populations of the Rocky Mountain wood tick were believed to be normal. There 
was one fatal case, a child, at Kamloops. The winter tick caused considerable 
trouble among cattle, horses and deer in the Cariboo and Kootenay districts during 
early spring. Ixodes pacificus Cooley and Kohls caused much annoyance in residen- 
tial areas of the lower mainland and Ornithodoros hermsi Wheeler, Herms and Meyer, 
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only recently recorded in British Columbia, was collected at Summerland, Kamloops 


and Cultus Lake. Humans were attacked in three cases. Several cases of ticks infesting 
horses were reported in Saskatchewan. Enquiries regarding the American dog tick 


‘were more numerous than usual in Manitoba. A specimen of Ixodes cookei Pack. 


was removed from a child’s ear at Ottawa and a specimen believed to be this species 
was removed from a child’s back at Lucknow in Ontario, while at St. J erome, Que., 
a species of Iwodes was reported to be infesting dogs. 


WARBLES—Hypoderma spp. continued to be abundant throughout the Dominion. 
Seven cattle died on one farm in Manitoba as a result of magpies picking at warble 
wounds, while in New Brunswick a third instar larva of H. bovis (Deg.) was found 
infesting a child. 


HOUSEHOLD INSECTS 


AnTs—On the basis of numbers of enquiries received, the ant ranked first among 
the insects as a household vest in most parts of the Dominion. Among other species, 
the Pharaoh ant and black carpenter ant were frequently reported from Manitoba 
eastward. The former seems to be increasing in distribution and abundance. An un- 
common species Lasius subgenus Acanthomyops was found infesting a dwelling in 
Toronto, Ont. 


CaRPET BEETLES—Infestations were commonly reported throughout the Dominion, 
the black carpet beetle being the most prevalent species. 


CLoTHEs Motus—Reports of infestations were generally distributed and numerous. 
The casemaking species would seem to have been the more common in Manitoba and 
Quebec. 


CiLoveR MirE—Hibernating mites were again a common household pest, mainly 
in the Prairie Provinces. 


CLUSTER FLy—Infestations of hibernating adults were again common in Eastern 
Canada, although they were less prevalent than usual in the Ottawa area, probably 
a result of dry weather during early summer. 


CockrRoacHEs—On the basis of numbers of enquiries received, the German cockroach 
ranked next to ants as a household pest in urban areas of Eastern Canada. The 
oriental roach was reported in Ontario and Quebec, the Australian roach at Hamilton 
and St. Catharines in Ontario, and a single live specimen of the Cuban cockroach 
was taken in a bunch of bananas at Montreal, Que. 


A FRIT FLty—Chloropisca annulata Wlk. occurred in dwellings in Regina, Sask. 
and Barrie, Ont. 


House CENTIPEDE—A few isolated specimens were reported at Ottawa. 


House Fiy—Populations were greatly increased in most provinces in 1949, the 
result of a favourable season, relaxed sanitation and probably some resistance to 
control chemicals. 


Minces—Chironomids were very abundant and annoying to residents in cottages 
and to picnic parties along Lake Erie. 


MILLIPEDES—Buildings in the path of an unusual migration of thousands of millipedes 
were invaded at Buckingham, Que. 


SEED-CORN BEETLE—Adults became a nuisance in a dwelling at Oshawa, Ont. 


SILVERFISH—Many reports were received from urban areas in Ontario and Quebec. 
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STRAWBERRY Root WerEviL—Adults seeking hibernating quarters were a frequent 
nuisance in dwellings from Saskatchewan to Quebec. 


TERMITES—Some increase was indicated in the area of the infestation of Reticuli- 
termes flavipes (Kollar) in Toronto, Ont. 


Two-spotTeD Lapy BrreTLtE—Hibernating adults of this species were particularly 
abundant in some areas of Eastern Canada. 


WasPps—Some species were reported to be a greater household pest than usual 
in eastern Ontario, and abundant in Manitoba. 


WoOopBORERS—Powder-post beetles, Lyctus sp., would seem to be becoming an 
increasingly common pest of wooden structures in Eastern Canada. Anobium spp. 
occurred in furniture and dwellings in Quebec and Nova Scotia, and an unidentified 
species infested bamboo containers of bulbs from China. An infestation of the wharf- 
borer occurred in an office building in Ottawa. 


STORED PRODUCTS INSECTS 


STORED GRAINS—There was rather rapid movement of Canadian grain through 
storage facilities during the season of 1949, and as a result of this factor as well as 
continuous inspection and the application of control measures when necessary, it was 
comparatively free from grain storage pests. Because of a bountiful crop and a lack 
of storage facilities in United States a considerable amount of U. S. grain was 
placed in storage in Canadian elevators principally in the Bay Port area during July, 
August and September. Insect infestation developed in this material to such an extent 
by November and December that it was necessary to fumigate a very considerable 
amount of it to prevent infestation of Canadian grain stored in the same facilities. 
The principal insects were the rice weevil, the granary weevil, the flat grain beetle, 
the rusty grain beetle, and an occasional specimen of the lesser grain borer. 


There was very little weevil infestation in western Ontario in locally grown 
wheat. There has been a strong demand for this type in the manufacture of pastry 
flour and in recent years it has all passed into commercial hands shortly after 
threshing where is was closely watched and fumigated if necessary. 


Feed grains in storage on farms in Ontario were commonly infested by the 
granary weevil, the rice weevil, the saw-toothed grain beetle, the cadelle and species 
of Tribolium. 


The insects most frequently found during the inspection of residues in grain storage 
boats at Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont., were the dark mealworm, the meal moth 
and the yellow mealworm. 


Mitt Insects—A survey of 37 flour mills of varying sizes in the Province of 
Ontario in 1949 indicated that the confused flour beetle, the flat grain beetle and 
the Mediterranean flour moth were the principal insect pests in plants where flour 
is manufactured. In addition to these, the yellow meal worm, the cadelle and the black 
carpet beetle were recovered in varying numbers in the plants inspected. Only 38 per 
cent of the plants were considered to meet acceptable standards for food sanitation. A 
carload of 760 bags of flour destined for Great Britain was rejected at Saint John, N.B., 
on account of an infestation of the confused flour beetle. 


SPIDER BEETLES—In British Columbia, Ptinus ocellus Brown continued to be the 
species most frequently encountered both on the mainland and on Vancouver Island. ba 
The spider beetle problem in the Prairie Provinces has been greatly reduced by the % 
widespread and continuous use of 5 per cent D.D.T. in water suspension or emulsion . 
form. In Eastern Canada several infestations of spider beétles were encountered. The 
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hairy sided beetle and another species, Ptinus raptor Sturm., were responsible for 


most of the infe ation. Mezium affine Boiel. infested a dwelling at Saint John, N.B. 
ae The golden spider beetle was not reported in Saskatchewan in 1949. 






‘ “ 


* DeRMESTIDs—Very little infestation of Trogoderma versicolor (Creutz.), was en- 
countered in powdered milk plants during 1949 in spite of the increased storage 


stocks. Infestations of the larder beetle in dwellings were commonly reported. 
. “i : ee i 


~~ The Bean WEEVIL was present in the usual numbers in stored beans. Many of the 
_ infestations occurred rather late in the season in stocks which had apparently not 
---——*been carefully inspected and as a consequence a considerable amount of material was 


s affected. 


ban, _ ~ The SAW-TOOTHED GRAIN BEETLE caused considerable infestation in both homes and 
stores during 1949. Because of its small size, it is able to penetrate many packages 


and infest a variety of materials. 


-——sédDruc-storE BEEeTLE—Infestations were frequently reported in Eastern Canada 
-—- particularly in urban areas. 
a ‘ f ’ . 
ee | TopAacco MotH—The use of D.D.T. in tobacco warehouses where tobacco is stored 
Bie in hogsheads has been successful in the control of the tobacco moth. There has been 
‘fa an over-all reduction in moth population and some of the warehouses are now 
_ ae 
Bec? essentially free from the pest. 
Se CIGARETTE BEETLE—An extensive infestation occurred in a tobacco store at Kirkland 


me’ “Lake, Ont. 


y Opp BEETLE—This beetle was reported in Alberta for the first time when it was 
Bind found destroying insect specimens in the University collection. It occurred also at 
Ottawa, Ont., where it damaged valuable prints in the National Gallery. 


Paris YELLOW MEaLworM—This species was occasionally reported in Saskatchewan; 
ee infestations were found in several warehouses in Charlottetown and Montague, P.E.L., 
eS and in straw-stuffed furniture at Belleville, Ont. 
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-PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
A. F. JOHNSON, Stamford Centre. 


; is a pleasure to welcome you to this our 44th Annual Convention, and 
sincerely trust each delegate will receive valuable information, and a 
safe return home filled with zeal and determination to carry on our good 
work of horticulture. 


Through gatherings such as this we have opportunity to exchange ideas 
and broaden our scope of usefulness. We cannot survive living alone in an 
isolated community, but must, with other Societies, passing along informa- 
tion and ideas that have been proved successful. 


Today is a very significant one in the history of this Association. One 
hundred years ago a group of Hamilton citizens formed a Horticultural 
Society, and this has been carried on through many years, giving valuable 
assistance to the community. Success does not come easy, and in spite of 
handicaps and difficulties the Society has survived. We join on this occa- 
sion in wishing continued success in their inspirational work. 


We have other Societies celebrating anniversaries this year. It is 
splendid to think that Guelph attains 50 years, and Scarboro a silver anni- 
versary, so to both we offer hearty congratulations. 


I haye had opportunity to visit many local Societies, and attend some 
District Meetings in various parts of the Province. The reports have been 
most encouraging. Societies are congratulated on their excellent work, 
including membership drives, civic beautification, competitions, flower 
shows and monthly meetings. The year 1949 has been a progressive one, 
largely due to services rendered by our Societies to many centres represent- 
ed at this convention. 


We should give more attention to juvenile work, as it has been a sur- 
prise when attending meetings to note the absence of young people. If we 
expect to carry on successfully in coming years, more juniors snould be 
receiving instruction and experience. Such training is being given by the 
Brantford Society, where 27 boys and girls meet monthly for instruction. 


Our Conservation and Reforestation Committee is doing fine work, and 
a great deal of credit is due Mr. J. E. Carter for his untiring efforts. 


This year, as in the past, this Association sent food parcels to aged 
gardeners in England who are on pension. These parcels have been greatly 
appreciated, and if more Societies could read the letters of thanks, the 
contributions would more than double. 


In conclusion, I would like to express our thanks to Col. The Hon. 
Thomas L. Kennedy, Minister of Agriculture, for financial support in the 
way of grants to this Association and Societies. 


My personal thanks go to Mr. J. A. Carroll and his Secretarial Staff, 
to Mr. John F. Clark, our Fieldman, and to the Officers and Directors for 
their loyal support in making my year a pleasant one. 


The year 1949 will always be remembered as one in which I associated 
with many interested horticulturists working for the good of our Province. 
Friendships have been made, and I am resolved that my interest shall 
continue active in the work of beautification. 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT AND SECRETARY 
os ALY GARROLE. 


{HERS is the most encouraging report presented for some time. In the year 
seven new Societies were organized, and after allowing for some which 
became inactive, there was a net gain of ten in the number recelving 
grants. Over half of the Societies reported an increase in membership. 
The total membership for 1948 was 28,612, an increase of 2,087 over 1947. 


Membership by Classes, 1948 


City Town Village Township 
Waterloo ....1179 Orillia .......... SOY Daaere ee 291 wscarboro ...... 440 
Chatham ....1011 Wallaceburg. 385 Thornhill .... 252 Clover Leaf.. 311 
Ottawa ot oe LOOT Barricw ov) Port Bigings. 17ae Guelpi ae 21 
Kitchener .... 926 Bracebridge.. 334 Watford ...... 167 {Bertie 226 
Guelph ........ 800 


Commendable Membership, Northern Ontario 


City Town Village 
PortyArt iui as 310 Bracebridge ........ 3384 Sioux Lookout ...... 154 
Hort W iWlam pees: 262 (Huntevilles.. 7. 3500 Kapuskasing ........ 150 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 255 Fort Frances ...... 200: lispanola 3s 116 


New Societies: Gravenhurst, Deep River, Fort Erie, Espanola, Bruce 
Station, Merritton. 


Societies dissolved: Lorne Park, Innisfil Township, Beamsville. 


Grants were paid to 182 Societies, and calculated as indicated. The 
rates were lower because of increased total membership and expenditure. 


1949 1948 
Mombersi"[03 22ee 1Seh eo ye eee ee 15.4¢ per member 16.5 
On Horticultural expenditure..........ccccccees. 15.1% 17.2% 


Congratulations are extended to three Societies which were revived: 
Smithville, Iderton, Adelaide Township. | 


The following 14 did not qualify for grants: Paris, Wyoming, Port 
Carling, Sunnyside, Hearst, Delhi, Eganville, Vinemount, Belle River, 
Vespra Township, Washago, Belleville, Bolton, Haileybury. 


SOCIETY ACTIVITIES 


A study of Society programmes reveals an improvement in rendering 
greater service. There was an increase in civic planting and more juvenile 
promotion. 


The average number of Board meetings held by Societies was five, 
and an average of three open meetings were held featuring illustrated and 
other addresses, films and demonstrations. 

Reference 


To provide a reference for those planning to improve programmes or 
new activities, a few Societies are listed under each main activity division. 
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Civic Beautification—70% of Societies 

ANGus—Maintaining and planting Memorial plot. BARRIE—Complete 
new planting at entrance to Fair Grounds. BEETON—Trees in cemetery, 
windbreak at church. BILLING’S BRIDGE—Bulbs, shrubs, benches and lawns 
in Coronation Park. BLENHEIM-HARWICH—Planting and other work at 
new park. COLLINGWoop—Hospital, C.N.R. Station, Post Office, Liorary. 
CAMPBELL TOWNSHIP—Trees around the church yard. CHATHAM—Beauti- 
fication of Fairfield site, Highway No. 2. DRESDEN—Legion Hall, ceno- 
taph, athletic park, schools, post office. DowNiE TOWNSHIP—Planting at 
cemetery. FENELON FALLS—Maintaining rock garden, improvement work 
at cemetery. Fort Er1E—Hospital, town hall, library. GALT—Maintaining 
paeony plot, 25 beds on streets. GANANOQUE—Gates maintained and plant- 
ing Memorial plot. ERIN—Nine street beds. KITCHENER—County build- 
ings, St. Mary’s Hospital, Society gardens. Mimico—Maintain War Me- 
morial Park. NoRTH ToRoNTo—Vegetable garden at Humewood House, 
flowers to Sunnybrook. OIL SPRINGS—Plot at station, beds on highway, 
school. PETERBOROUGH—Sponsored factory competitions, two classes. PEL- 
HAM TOWNSHIP—Planting at church, schools, cemetery. RENFREW — 
Planted 500 maples on new streets. STRATFORD—F lower beds, urns, boxes. 
SmITHs FALLS—Society Memorial plot, also flower plots in parks. STREETS- 
VILLE—Cleaning up river bank, also unused cemetery. 


While the unprecedented drought in some areas forced a cancellation 
of some shows, and reduced entry at others, a broad show programme was 
carried through successfully. 

The officers of the Canadian Gladiolus Society are congratulated on 
the success of their show in Guelph, August 19th and 20th. 

BARRIE—Five window displays of seasonable flowers instead of show. 
CHATHAM—Joint District show from Petrolia, Ridgetown, Blenheim, Co- 
runna. COLLINGWoop—Show in conjunction with Great Northern Exhibi- 
tion. ESPANOLA—New Society. Flower and vegetable show. FORT WILLIAM 
—Rose show was a delight to the community. FORT FRANCES—F all show 
—flowers and vegetables, handicraft, cooking, fruit. GUELPH—Host to 
Canadian Gladiolus Society show. GALWAY AND SOMMERVILLE The best 
since organization. HIGH PARK—Iris, rose, summer and dahlia shows in 
season. MILLE RocHEsS—Annual show, with 174 entries from the children. 
NEWCASTLE—Tulip, daffodil, paeony, rose annual shows. NEWMARKET— 
Two shows, one featuring art work of Grades I—at iris show. At the 
gladiolus show it was a floral arrangement for school children. NORTH 
YOoRK—Fight monthly shows—600 square feet at C.N.E. OSHAWA—Held 
five shows during the year, and a section for children. PEMBROKE—Tulip, 
iris, paeony, rose, delphinium fall shows. RosELAND—Art exhibit at fall! 
show. RICHMOND HiLL—Daffodil, tulip, spring, summer, fall shows. SUN- 
NYLEA—Four shows for seniors, one for juniors. STIRLING—Held show in 
conjunction with Agricultural Society. TIMMINS—Held 25th show, with 
1,104 entries; one of the best on record. WATERLOo—Junior show and 
floral arrangement contest at same. 





Winners Society Classes, C.N.E. 


Class 247—-Section 1—Basket of Flowers: ; 
August 29th: 1st, Stouffville; 2nd, Roselands; 3rd, North Toronto; Ath, 


Thornhill. 
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Sept. lst: Ist, North Toronto; 2nd, Stouffville. 
Sept. 5th: Ist, Stouffville; 2nd, North Toronto. 
Sept. 8th: Ist, North Toronto; 2nd, Stouffville. 


Garden Competitions—35 % 


FORT FRANCES—War housing competition. LITTLE CURRENT—Home 
property improvement competition. NORTH TORONTO — Six garden com- 
petitions, eight monthly shows. SIMCoE—School children’s garden com- 
petition. PETERBOROUGH — Lawn and garden competition. NEWCASTLE 
— Best kept vegetable garden. SMITHS FALLS — Forty-three junior 
garden plots. PEMBROKE — Improvement of home grounds. ELORA and 
SALEM—Garden contest open to all members. OTTAWA—School Garden 
Club competition. KSPANOLA—Best garden showing greatest improve- 
ment. MILLE ROCHES—Juvenile garden competition, 103 entries. Port 
ARTHUR—Garden competition in seven sections. CORNWALL—Three com- 
petitions—large gardens, small gardens, best appearance from the street. 


Junior Activities 





70% 


Junior shows held separately or as part of regular shows were held 
by 60 Societies. 

ARNPRIOR—Three junior shows. DUNNVILLE—Junior show, based on 
seeds supplied to pupils. HESPELER — School garden plots. FLAMBORO 
TOW NSHIP—LClasses for juniors in shell craft and weed collection. SIMCOE 
Junior show. Sloux LooKout—F lower and vegetable show. TIMMINS— 
Flower and vegetable garden competition. SANDWICH EAST — Junior 
school gardens. 








Other Junior Activities 


ARNPRIOR—Children’s garden competition—-77. BERTIE TOWNSHIP— 
Junior garden contest. BEAVERTON—Seeds to school children. FoRT FRAN- 
CES—Programme to encourage flower growing, hobbies, handicraft. Bos- 
CAYGEON—Bird house competition. NEWMARKET—$50 of bulbs to schools. 
SCARBORO—Juvenile work, hobby show. S!1mMcoE—Children’s garden com- 
petition. ORO—500 packets of seed to township schools. 


Service to Members and to the Public 


BERTIE TOWNSHIP—Street containers for trash. Making of Christmas 
decorations. BRANTFORD—Garden hints—-monthly. CLOVER LEAF—Distri- 
bution of fertilizers, magazines. GORDON TOWNSHIP — Clean-up, weed 
eradication. KAPUSKASING—Provided weed killers and fertilizers to mem- 
bers. NEWMARKET—Clean-up week. Books and magazines to library. Pur- 
chased garden stock, planted trees. PRESTON and MERRITON—Placed floats 
in local parades. RICHMOND HILL — Timely garden notes with each 
meeting notice. SCARBORO—Extension programme of meetings in schools 
of area. SAULT STE. MARIE—Provided judges for V.L.A. contest. EAST 
YORK—Bulletin—Society news and hints. Woopstock—Monthly garden 
hints. 


Stamford is congratulated on the establishment of the “Stamford Green 
Memorial Garden” and the impressive Memorial and Investiture Service 


on Sunday, Aug. 7th, at which Col. the Hon. Ray Lawson, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario, officiated. 
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Society Anniversaries 


Hamilton is this year celebrating a centenary anniversary. Unfortun- 
ately the official reports do not go back for 100 years, but the year book of 
1863 includes Hamilton as active at that time. 

Elmira had a banquet celebrating 51st anniversary. One charter mem- 
ber was present. 3 

Guelph, on Feb. 28th, held a dinner celebrating 50th anniversary, but 
it is believed this Society was active before the turn of the century. 

The following Societies are at least 25 years of age: Timmins, East 
York, Stouffville, Scarboro, Arthur, Pembroke, Parry Sound, Erin, Kin- 
cardine, Tara, Lucknow, North York, Oro Township. 


ONTARIO HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
Association Awards 


An O.H.A. silver medal and diploma has been awarded to Mr. Kirk 
Coward of Kingston. Each school winning a first prize in an Association 
Improvement Competition was awarded a diploma. 


District Meetings 


Meetings were held in all O.H.A. Districts except Nos. 12 and 14, which 
covers the large area west of the Great Lakes. The largest attendance was 
in No. 5, with 19 Societies represented, and total delegates 300. The per- 
centage of Sociéties represented is a fair comparison, and in this No. 15 
was in first place, with only one Society not represented. 

On request, and as provided by the constitution, election of Director 
was conducted by mail for Districts 10, 12 and 14. 


School Ground Improvement Competition 


266 entries in local—11 entries in Provincial. 


Prize Winners—Provincial Competition 


School, prize and teacher: 

1—S.8. No. 5, Wainfleet, Welland—J. E. Carter Trophy—Miss J. A. 
Carlin. 

23S. No. 3, Proton, Grey — Hon. P. M. Dewan Trophy — Bruce 
Russell. 

8.3.9. No. 2, Derby, Grey —T. Eaton Co. Ltd. Trophy — Mrs. A. 
Ireland. 
. 4—S.S. No. 9, Elderslie, Bruce—T. Eaton Co. Ltd. Trophy—Harvey 

eil. 


Certificates provided by the O.H.A. were presented to schools selected 
by school inspectors for having the best kept grounds in their respective 
townships. , 


Conservation 


Under the chairmanship of Mr. J. E. Carter, your Conservation Com- 
mittee presented an excellent brief to the Select Committee of the Legis- 
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lature studying conservation. A report of Mr. Carter’s committee will be 
presented with copies available for delegates. 


School Forestry Competition Prize Winners 


250 entries in zone competitions, an increase of 98 over 1948; 6 
entries in Provincial contest. 


Provincial Winners 


School District Local Entries 
1—S.S. No. 12, Haldimand, Northumberland.............. 4 D 
2—5.8. Now 11, Woolwich, Waterloou.7 7 ee ee Z 145 
3—North Walsingham Public School, Norfolk............ 1 a 
4——S.5: No; 2; Faradayieriastings:7.02t ee D 61 
5——S.5. No. 10, Roseville, Ontarionnna.-cete meee > 6 
6—-Athens Public: School,. Leedsé2g4.4. 46 ee 6 6 


Jackman Windbreak Competition 


This new feature, initiated in 1947, and for which substantial prizes 
were offered by A. J. Jackman, District Director No. 8, had 12 entries this 
year in the Counties of Bruce and Grey. The first prize of $50 was won 
by Mr. Laverne Hewitson, Owen Sound. 


Wild Flower Essay Competition 


There were 18 competitions, with 542 entries, compared with 160 in 
1948. Interest was thus aroused in areas as widely reported as the Ottawa 
Valley and Rainy River. 


Name Society Score 
jJ-=SherylesGrozer )..a.e eee Cobden. 2 Re eee on: 78 
2—Retac Martin 22: «2 eee Te laiipa ecw cians | eee rit 





S.S. No. 2, Thorah Twp., Ontario County. Winner 
J. EB. Carter Trophy for School Ground Improvement 
Competition, 1938. Before improvement. 
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a RN a OC ae ee ei cS) ii 73 
Aeepiarione LANGStron. .......:.....:........ RN TAO TD osc cawncsdsnacecsnnsasnes 71 
Ban SATIS TA WAGER 0 sees cave vis -coceecdseccss. REET POW UISTUD oo .cce.ciscose00s500. 70.2 
PI IATIIONG SUUIMCS 6.5 cs00--<.--00s00500000+. Be IMAPGL, Gosescescocsvicavessscsccecascrs 67 
MPEOTOTOY PANOUL 5. ..cccsssssacconceeseecssare PRN eo eo ciee cease sclesccscenes 66.2 
MME PAUETE OOUSOIT ccs, cccseccncsccssneapsice cesses BE ie ccevsssfaaress une ncacases - 66 
PAS OITIIG SSTOUICICE 12 5i....<00---000000000 PetSAVOT PO WUSIIP \S.0cece0c0sc00es-0e 63.2 
RR EIT LID DOIL hime ve deosaness oc sascaer ess. ELIOT UIS IND sac gsihnies canis pv asiee 62 
Peet PACT TON «js cndsee--nrecsetss.osqens> SCALDOLOA LOWNSOID <asicecesss.2.0000 61.1 
MITTIN (IVIDCV: v..eccave.sarsseresccosestsesss eA WESIITD. cco :nekdee thee. cceare 60 
EE SLL L1G san 5s soca yelecsitiewssnceens aes Byes ce eos cake vecces sncsaves 58.2 
MMPI AL ICNIG PAQC oo. cccssacssnces-nonsccareses 258 att i a ae 58 
Bree tenal) Wallbere ...........--.c..-60.c000- CRS UML Ga 55.1 
PeeereiierHolubenko siiil..eccsicsees.:- UY Cd [OS 
eee COT JOUNSCON 2550 ote cnsis.cc.--cnenees. TTS AS Aes ails iSsh hu fiend pais 51.2 
Mere aOR) GEACY (i222. .s cl ecist ces sesnnss. TNE POTN SY Abi ndis mates cich'eoss 50 


British Fund 


The third shipment of parcels was forwarded to gardener pensioners 
in England in March, and 200 letters of appreciation were received by 
the secretary. Another shipment has been ordered to go forward imme- 
diately. Summary: 


Shipment 1—August, 1947—876 lDS. ..........ceecsesesee ete ete t teers tte eens $293.40 
Shipment 2—June, 1948—225 parcels .........:cceceeesesee eee 380.76 
Shipment 3—March, 1949—221 parcels ...........::ceceee ett 338.74 


Expressing thanks for previous co-operation, and reporting that maple 
seedlings in Britain were doing well, the Imperial War Graves Commis- 
sion asked assistance in planting stock for cemeteries in !"rance containing 
graves of Canadian personnel. By kindness of the Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests, 1,200 maple seedlings are going forward row. The 
Experimental Farm, Indian Head, Saskatchewan, provided us with Cara- 
gana seed for hedges. 





Same School—Six Years Later—1944. 
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ASSOCIATION SERVICES 
J. Lockie Wilson Trophy Presentation 


The second award was presented by the Secretary at a College func- 
tion on March 26, 1949, to: J. M. Saville, H. A. Carruthers, K. L. McGregor 
(4th year O.V.C.), A. G. McKay. 


Service diplomas were provided and engrossed for 36 Societies. Record 
books and refills to eight Societies only. The attention of newly-elected 
secretaries is directed to this service. 


Projector and Kodachrome Slides 


There are 186 slides available at present. These are of a mixed nature 
as there are not sufficient specialized slides to make up sets on single topics 
such as roses, tulips, dahlias, pruning and kindred subjects. Lanterns and 
slides have been used on 14 occasions during 1949. Slides are now being 
bound in glass so as to protect same from marks by fingering. Those hav- 
ing kodachrome slides they would like to donate or loan for the purpose 
of making prints should get in touch with the Secretary, J. A. Carroll. 


This substantial record of one year’s achievements could not have been 
realized without the co-operation of supporters and friends. On your behalf 
we extend thanks to the press and radio, also to donors and other co- 
operators. Personal appreciation is expressed to members of the Board 
and our staff who have gone forward as a team, and lightened the load on 
any one member. Your President deserves special mention, as he has been 
most energetic in your interests. He put aside personal responsibilities, 
and ignored distance when a call came or an opportunity was presented to 
promote our common cause. 


This should be more than an annual stock-taking as we enter the second 
half of the century, for it is Atom Year 5 and, more awe-inspiring “H 
Year” 1. As we ponder the inestimable possibilities of fuller and happier 
lives, and the perplexing dangers of international distrust and destruction, 
on one point there should be no uncertainty: Beauty will be needed as 
never before. 
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ONTARIO HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


Financial Statement—January 1 to December 31, 1949. 


RECEIPTS 
ON Le PE 009 bs eee > 269.48 
eee eree since cceth reste cesecyevsouysdenenssncensetesseesessnessers 406.22 
ae aN aye Ss ak occ rsa va enn ciceodsoveqacenvsssvesdtenguah ees 11.85 
Na SBE DEL ante iy Iencn nce e esse chsndnarsrincasenarasneesrocnsedsessenses 27.83 
School Forestry Comp. (J. E. Carter and O.C.R.A.) .....ccceeeeeeetees 425.00 
ee Ne 0 eo oes lc eeec doce ks cca sdtBeweicueseveaeevescnescccnaees 434.00 
NRTA Tea STA ae oie defo ctccck ca cvevecacdevsevescescceusseccacccenies Lop 
MOPPIEIIOL (20 AU DO.OU )grectdes ie secevtboatcenctensesecsbaesesboseeronerveesersensesneess 1,320.00 
POOTIATIOUS sees ce sece hesot.odnsvenseseresese. Pe ae Meira ei ts seta de creat cvncsnevin => 50.00 
Refund, Canadian Passenger ASSOCIALION............:cecceseeseeeeeeseeees 18.75 
Tad OR eae ass secsvesvussecnnaversvecesssvesesescorccconones L0S2.cc 
Grants (Provincial Government, $150; City of Toronto, $100).... 250.00 
Maat eI WAT Joos .Fa2- cn cseccnsssstae2.-acsesneeesnorssoeedveesnsenseenses 18.50 
Membership fees, 1950 ..............ceccssseseseceesrecesrecesseeesersensseesasesensensees 534.00 
REE ahr he eat eiy cr oaendesssctaceowavsecsncedenseonseree $4,799.45 
EXPENDITURES 
BO) POTCSULY DY1ZCS..cc1.c--c---20-0--ce000..--ssnnnecccnssessnneerecsssnsncececesesanasors $ 300.00 
Loan (Guelph Horticultural Society) ...........:ceceseeeseeenereties 300.00 
Pg eceeces eercse rac secnswcesenssnncesaccneniecengneentacetvoentssenencerraseneasscsescensstaees 49.25 
Printing and stationery...........ccscccsceeecenecercesseseesseeseseteersstteesseesesees 85.37 
Badges for Convention..........cccccccscsessesseesessscesssseeseneeneeresnsessesessesaeens 50.00 
PRAT CXC ANOS co iieceesiccccsss<nacerneccccssssencnescessensencecconseedenverecsssenseocosscacers 26.88 
Directors’ EXPENSES ..........csecccscessrsecssnrecsereeeessnssccessssensnsaceesseescsseseseeses 369.63 
Banquet (587 at $2.50) ........ccscscscereescsssersessensensessessetsetsesesseseesenes 1,467.50 
Banquet CxXpenses ..........cscescscessesssecessesscsecsesencsssssenssscenessnessressreasenes 165.00 
GONVeENtION EXPENSES ...........:ccseessescenrscecercccsssseecesecessnecssseneseneeessarerees 95.00 
Guarantee, Canadian Passenger yO OT, tyes eros cece at nves saseupnens 18.75 
Medals and trophies................ssessccsssccsnsccsrersneconseenstecseceseesnnsesseesseesncons 53.25 
SCPE ees ieeeeegsks estes erest rans intaneeneenre ssa ensensnneetserosncsn suncancsseserereceeceees 2.00 
WOO LOY BYItAIN ..<...-..00.0---0--00sscccccroesccccseccarsessccerennncccnccesaneansceneveesereaes 338.74 
Honoraria (Treasurer, $100; Secretary, $50)... 150.00 
School Ground Beautification Competition.........eecseeteeteeerrees 13.86 
te reat i Peg eee viuceh-adyiaeton- coms cooseese-enteoseabernenansssbvoscensestoonesorsceoee 30.00 
MRP T EMOTE eesteyeageescceen-s2cesasy saccenee2--neocnesnecsersneseeeenovorsncsarsnseoececesees 12.50 
a Ue mena iaericasscccanangniseserronpnsonrssenancnen ee sdnpyrensess 35.97 
TERA ai a ed RG Bence aed iicdn soap hs sehsunsonasayrr scarsnnrnsise<onee $3,563.70 


a IgG SIL cay a Gu niee dvecnanep de eandnsivianessneenesuncaeane $1,235.75 
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STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Balance:insbaliky ea ee eee $1,311.08 
Outstanding cheques: 2.x....caee a eee 75.33 
SL ZoOLLO 
Bond in safekeeping—..............cccccccceseeecenee 1,000.00 
ee) 
* Accounts recelvableuscicctne eee rr eee 561.56 
$2,797.31 
** Accounts payable: = ..2d ees ee ee 906.42 
Balancet.seid despot he ee $1,390.89 
Audited and found correct, 
*Received since Jan. 1, 1950, $250, A. C. SHANTZ, 
leaving balance of $311.56. R. G. STEPHENS, 
**Paid since Jan. 1, 1950; $4.50. Auditors. 


Guelph, January 1, 1950. 


SMALL HOLDING DEVELOPMENT 
A. C. NORCROSS, Ottawa. 


T is a pleasure to be present and express appreciation to the Ontario 
Horticultural Association for the opportunity to mention V.L.A. 1950 
plans for development of small holdings. 


The 1949 Small Holding Development and Beautification Competition 
was an acknowledged success. With a view to furthering community and 
individual interest in such work similar competitions on a modified plan 
will be a feature of 1950. We owe much of our success to the generous 
assistance tendered by the Horticultural Societies, and it is a pleasant duty 
to extend the thanks of the Minister, the Hon. Milton Gregg, and our 
Director, Brigadier T. J. Rutherford, for ous generous co-operation in 
these competitions. 


The general improvement shown in the development of small holdings 
is indicative that the majority of veterans, who obtained assistance under 
the Veterans’ Land Act, are extremely interested in this way of living and 
are working towards a worth-while permanent estate. To encourage this 
splendid reaction the V.L.A. launched an intensified development pro- 
gramme which will point the way to increased income, property improve- 
ment and better living conditions. In order to better prepare our 320 Field 
Supervisors for this work, courses are being held in each province, the 
aim of which is to show the veteran how he can have a better small holding. 


In approaching our problem of working with 18,000 veterans across 
Canada, we analysed a large number of small holdings to determine what 
made their particular development stand out, and found about 20 factors 
present in the best cases—these we call “The Steps in Development’’. Such 
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include both agricultural and landscape factors, as we encourage a well- 
balanced property, a setting for the home, a vegetable garden for the veter- 
an’s own use, and finally the growing of some specialized income crop 
which will bring in a secondary income. 


Aid Veterans 


We also help the veteran to arrange the factors in a logical manner and 
see that the plan has unity, and aid in selection of the best planting ma- 
terial. To do this we are giving Field Supervisors further instruction and 
tools to aid in demonstrating fundamentals to the veteran. Each Settlement 
Supervisor will have a model kit of planting material. This will help the 
small holder in layout of property, illustrating basic fundamentals of land- 
scape design, and eliminate the trial and error method, which is costly 
and discouraging. 

The Illustration Folder published by our Department will contain over 
120 coloured prints of selected trees, shrubs and flowers, and when used 
with the model will enable the veteran to make selection of material and 
draw up a suitable plan at that time. 

Included in our plans, provided necessary authority for funds is 
obtained, is a scheme to establish a demonstration small holding in each 
of our eight districts. We hope to select the property of a willing veteran 
who may be severely handicapped through war disabilities, or possibly a 
widow who may be carrying on her husband’s contract with the Depart- 
ment, and after careful planning carry out the complete development of 
this property. The only stipulation is that they permit their neighbours 
and other small holders to visit the demonstration small holding to examine 
what can be accomplished when the basic fundamentals of landscaping 
and horticulture are followed. If permitted to proceed with this project, it 
may be necessary to call on your Societies for further assistance. In view 
of your aid in 1949, we are assured of your co-operation. 


OBSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
JOHN F. CLARK, Ontario Dept. of Agriculture, Toronto. 


‘ie Programme Committee has asked that this report take the form of 
a discussion on How to Kill a Society. References will be made to some 
weaknesses in organization, but first a few words must be said of the good 
work being done in most parts of the province. 


Membership 


The membership continues satisfactory, particularly in the more active 
Societies. Executives state there is no difficulty in securing members where 
personal contact is made. On the other hand, 60 Societies show a decrease 
in membership for the year, which may indicate the Society has lost some 
of its appeal, or stands in need of a drive for new members. 


Public Addresses 


The number of requests for addresses of various kinds, and the good 
attendance at such meetings, are proof of the keen interest In Horticulture 
and Beautification. Apparently all types of organizations are conscious 
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that their members love flowers, and that such a topic will hold the interest 
of an audience. Demands are many, and it is almost humanly impossible 
to keep pace with requests for assistance. 

In view of figures to be submitted, it would appear our Societies over- 
look golden opportunities to serve the community and advertise their 
organization. We must still remember that the open meeting is the class- 
room of the Society. 


Shows and Competitions 


Continuous dry weather did much to defeat annual flower shows in 
1949. In spite of hot weather and lack of rain, many Societies held very 
successful shows, the quality and quantity of material being of a high 
order. Some shows and garden competitions had to be cancelled. 

Mention should be made of the visit of District Directors Wm. Brown, 
Russell Heard and Albert Jackman to the Timmins Flower Show. The 
McIntyre Arena was filled with exhibits and displays of good quality 
arranged in an attractive manner. These flowers, fruit and vegetables 
proved a good example of what can be grown five hundred miles north of 
Lake Ontario. 


(a) Rural School Ground Competitions 


This feature of the work continues to bring outstanding results, and 
presents an excellent opportunity to meet teachers and pupils in hundreds 
of schools. Inspectors and Boards continue to give active support to 
teacher-pupil efforts. The winner of the Carter Trophy, 8.8. No. 5, Wain- 
fleet, is splendid proof of what can be done in beautification of school prop- 
erty. Nothing should be done to jeopardize our rural work, for results 
justify time, energy and awards. 


(b) Wild Flower Essays 


This competition is becoming better known with more participating. 
Pupils are keen to take part. It remains for local Societies to provide the 
leadership. The beautiful prizes offered so generously by Mrs. D. A. Gillies 
is a rich reward to any child fortunate enough to be arwinner in the Provin- 
cial Competition. 


(c) School Forestry Plots 


Rural pupils are displaying exceptional interest in this project, and it 
has been a pleasure to examine some of the plots. Particular mention is 
made of S.S. No. 12, Haldimand, three times Provincial winner. Trees 
planted the first year, 1945, are gaining height, rows are regular and clean 
throughout the acreage, and carefully watched by teacher and pupils. The 
leaf collections are good and the intelligent answers by the children give 
evidence of good instruction by the teacher. 

These competitions are doing much to instill into the minds of the ris- 
ing generation the importance of conservation. 


(d) Windbreak Plantings 


Mr. Albert Jackman has done much towards this type of activity. He 
has offered prizes in both rural school ground improvement and the wind- 
break contests in Grey and Bruce Counties. With the local Forester it has 
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been possible to inspect the windbreaks, and the winning entry in 1949 was 
outstanding, for which the competitor received a cash prize of $50.00. 


These competitions are producing good results, and after having 
observed the work, heard favourable comments, seen the interest of those 
participating, we urge Societies in other sections to organize such competi- 
tions, so that no ground may be lost. We owe considerable to those giving 
leadership by offering prizes, etc. 


Public Planting 


This has always been deemed a most important part of Society pro- 
gramme. Such work gives concrete evidence that the organization has the 
good of the community at heart, and that public funds are expended in the 
proper manner. It is most gratifying when visiting various communities 
to have parks, plots, public buildings, memorials, halls and schools pointed 
out as being planted by the local Horticultural Society. 


Many plots have been replanted since the war, and improvements have 
added to the general beauty already existing. It is safe to say that mem- 
bers of this Association have planted more than any other organization in 
Ontario. 


How to Kill a Society 


Some of what follows may not be pleasant, but we except the doctor to 
examine our ailments and recommend a cure. It is wisdom to look inward 
for possible handicaps, so the following is not presented in a critical man- 
ner nor as fault-finding, but rather that we might see where we erred or 
failed. We are told to reprove our friends in secret, praise them openly. 
Of 127 Society Statements Examined— 

60 show a decrease in membership. WHY? 
33 did NO public planting of any kind. 

36 held NO flower show. 

77 did NOT have a garden competition. 

60 did NOT hold any competition for juniors. 

118 did NOT sponsor a Wild Flower Essay Competition. 

30 Societies stated they held no SHOW, no GARDEN COMPETITION, 
and did no PUBLIC PLANTING. Do such Societies deserve public sup- 
port? We must justify our existence. | 

64 Societies did NOT attend District meetings. Was this lack of inter- 
est, failure to co-operate, or just COULD NOT BE BOTHERED? If such 
meetings are worth holding, then they are worth attending. 

10 Societies did NOT hold a single meeting for Officers and Directors ; 
13 held only one such meeting, and 16 held two meetings. Might we ask 
when the business of such Societies was transacted, accounts approved for 
payment, and programme prepared, IF ANY? 

36 held two Society meetings during 1949. | 

54 Societies held only ONE meeting. This is rather alarming as it 
indicates that a quarter of the Societies forming this Association met but 
once, possibly the annual meeting, and then forgot the matter of Society 
business for a year. Is it any wonder that citizens ask “Why join the 
Society ?” 
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Meetings 


In many cases they are never advertised through card, press, poster or 
the medium of the children. 


Meetings are late in starting and impatient citizens wait until eight- 
thirty or a quarter to nine before the speaker of the evening is called on. 
The result is the meeting drags on to 10.30 p.m. or later. Many leave 
declaring they will not go back. START ON TIME. 


Guest speakers complain at being called on after a long business session. 
Remember, these men may have a 50-mile drive after they finish, whereas 
the members have just to go round the corner to their homes. 


Often meetings are poorly conducted. On one occasion a secretary 
jumped to his feet, stood in front of the President, called for a motion 
which was put to the meeting, while members were talking all through the 
audience. Imagine the effect this would have on strangers, and possible 
members. 


Every member is entitled to receive notice and attend the annual 
meeting, so that he may know the state of finances and how money was 
spent. He should also share in election of officers. Cases exist where the 
membership is not notified and the business of the Society is transacted by 
a limited few. This is dangerous practice, because any member may com- 
plain to the Superintendent and upset the entire proceedings. Then the 
whole affair would have to be done over again, according to the Horticul- 
tural Societies Act. 


Membership 


On one occasion a secretary was asked how the membership was 
secured. The reply was very interesting: “Our municipality gives a grant 
of $175.00, so we just pick 175 ratepayers’ names.” Such could not be 
considered regular members of that Society. It was pointed out this was 
not only contrary to the Act, but if each had paid an annual fee to the 





SS. No. 12, Haldimand Twp., Northumberland County, School Tree Plantation. 
Winner of first prize, Provincial Forestry Competition, 1945. 
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Society, with the grant, there would have been $350.00 to work with 
instead of $175.00. 


The best way to secure members is by personal contact. Do not en- 
deavour to buy members with premiums or options. The Society is a 
Service Club and most fair-minded citizens will join a good cause if it 
operates for the good of all. 


Use of Funds 


Societies are receiving Government and Municipal grants, also dona- 
tions, and such should be considered more or less public funds, in trust. 
There are many criticisms that such money is used selfishly for prize 
money and premiums, with the result that grants are lost to some Societies 
because public planting is overlooked. 

Imagine a Society with a substantial balance in the treasury, but hold- 
ing no flower show, no garden competitions, doing no juvenile work, no 
encouragement to essay or school competitions, and no public planting, 
but satisfied to hold a banquet and drop $100.00 in the effort. Can such a 
Society expect to hold the respect of the community? 


These are all weak spots that require examination by those concerned. 
There is evidence that there may be lack of interest on the part of the Board 
of Directors; indifference of members; lack of opportunity; or just WE 
DON’T CARE. 


Snap Shots 


-1. Don’t attend meetings, but if you do, arrive late and leave before the 
meeting is closed. 
2. Talk in a loud whisper during the address—it helps the guest. speaker. 
3. Never compliment the speaker, you know more about the topic than 
he does. 
4. When at the meeting vote to do everything, then go nome and forget it. 


5. Get all the organization can give you, but give nothing in return. Kick 
if you don’t get your share or a free ticket. 

6. Talk co-operation, but never co-operate ; just say you haven’t the time. 

7. Accept any office, but do not act, your name looks good in print. 

8. Find fault with the President, cuss the Secretary, criticise the Board 
of Directors, and tell everyone the Society 1s run by a clique. 

9. Never take office, it makes it easier to criticise those who do. If you 
are not nominated, it is always the other fellow’s fault. 

10. Never offer suggestions, wait until on the way home and air your 
views. Your opinions are always the best. 

11. Don’t join the Society until the day of the show; you might not have 


flowers to exhibit, so why join if there 1s no prize money in view. 


12. Keep your eye open for something wrong, when you find it resign. Be 
sure you get your way, even though it is wrong. 
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SOILS AND FERTILIZERS IN GARDENING 
R. GOODWIN-WILSON, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 


HE primary factor in the building of productive garden soil is one of | 

good physical condition, because without good physical condition no 
amount of fertilizer will have the desired effect on plant growth. Good 
physical condition means excellent drainage, aeration, and a high organic 
matter content. 


The Problems in Order of Their Importance Are: 
1. Physical Condition— 
(a) Aeration, 
(b) Drainage, particularly underdrainage, 
(c) Water-holding capacity. 
2. Organic Matter— 
Continued cultivation tends toward rapid oxidation or “burning 
out” of organic matter. 
Organic matter is one of the most important factors in improving 
the physical condition of soil. 
(a) Action on heavy soils— 
(1) Aeration, 
(2) Humus action on clay particles—granulation. 
(b) Action on light soils— 
(1) Adds body and colloidal matter. 
(c) Function of organic matter— 
(1) Contributes to weathering processes, 
(2) Improves water-holding capacity, 
(3) Acts as a storehouse of various chemical elements— 
particularly nitrogen, 
(4) Encourages the growth of beneficial micro-organisms. 
(d) Sources of organic matter— 
(1) Barnyard manure (1% ton per 1,000 cu. ft.), 
(2) Compost (acto), 
(3) Artificial manure— 
Ammonium sulphate, 45 parts; superphosphate, 15 


parts; lime, 40 parts; added at rate of 150 lbs. per 
ton of straw, 


(4) Peat, 
(5) Strawy material, such as straw, hay, shavings—add 
cyanamid at 14 lb. per 100 sq. ft. 
o. Adequate phosporus levels—5 to 6 lbs. superphosphate or bone meal 
per 100 sq. ft. as a basic treatment. 
4. Controlled Nutrition. 
5. Garden Fertilizers— 
(a) Sandy loam soils: 4-12-10 at the rate of 34 lb. per 100 sq. 
ft. additional nitrogen as side dressing as required. 


(b) Clay loam: 2-12-10 or 2-12-16 at the rate of 34, lb. per 100 
sq. {[t. additional nitrogen as side dressing as required. 
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SMALL BULBS OF DISTINCTION 
C. A. CRUICKSHANK, Toronto. 


ERHAPS this title should be clarified. First of all the field is so vast 
that I intend to confine my remarks to Spring-blooming hardy bulbs for 
Fall planting. Secondly, bulbs of distinction does not necessarily refer to 
new introductions but small bulbs old and new which seem to have been 
overlooked by many amateurs. 


Those who travel the highways know that the most interesting scenery 
is often found on unfrequented side roads. So it is with plants. Many who 
keep on growing only the better known varieties or types in any family of 
plants, without exploring the possibilities of the more uncommon varieties, 
are missing a great deal. 


Everyone is familiar with the large flowering Crocus, the ordinary 
Scilla Siberica and Muscari or Grape Hyacinths. From there on knowl- 
edge of the small bulbs tapers off and many delightful little species are 
apparently known only to a few enthusiasts. The fact that such bulbs are 
often given scant attention in many garden books and catalogues, being 
simply lumped together as ‘‘miscellaneous bulbs”, may contribute to this 
neglect. If I can arouse a little enthusiasm for these garden cinderellas | 
shall feel amply repaid, for they have given so much pleasure that I would 
like to pass it on. 


These small bulbs may be used in countless ways. Most are ideal rock- 
ery subjects, all are charming in groups or drifts throughout the hardy 
border, or used in corners and pockets anywhere. Some may be naturalized 
in woodlands, others are ideal for pot culture to brighten winter windows. 


The tulip species or so-called “botanical tulips’ are one of the most 
interesting groups, as they present such variation in form, colour and size. 
While most of the species are small in size a few are very large. The sen- 
sational Red Emperor, possibly the largest tulip in existence and simply a 
selected form of the species Fosteriana, has been the cause of an increased 
interest in other species. Quite often I receive an excited enquiry concern- 
ing tulips that are seen in bloom early in April, long before respectable 
tulips are even showing up. If not Red Emperor these will very likely 
prove to be T. Kaufmaniana or one of its many selections or hybrids. The 
type, or in other words, the original T. Kaufmaniana is creamy white with 
a yellow base and the exterior of the three outer petals flushed with pink. 
Many new varieties have variations on this colour scheme and some, such 
as Scarlet Elegance, are all red. Other very good ones are Gaiety, a creamy 
white form; Vivaldi, creamy yellow with bright red outer petals, and 
Shakespeare, which could be called “Strawberries and Cream” as itis a 
striking mixture of bright pink, orange, salmon and white. | There are 
scores of others, and once one becomes addicted to these tulips there is 
scarcely any cure. The height varies from 5 to 12 inches, and many of the 
hybrids have mottled leaves, reminding one of our Canadian Dog’s Tooth 
Violet. The blooms open out almost fiat in the early Spring sunshine, hence 
the common name of “Water Lily Tulips”. 

Another fine species is T. Tarda, to many enthusiasts one of the love- 
liest, producing quantities of bright yellow flowers with white tips no 
larger than a 25-cent piece, and often 4 or 5 to one stem. Tarda is SO 
dwarf it fairly hugs the ground, and with its narrow, glossy foliage is so 
unlike its more imposing large-flowered relatives that sometimes garden 
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visitors need some persuasion to be convinced that it is a tulip at all. Like 
many of the species, it is more persistent than ordinary tulips and will 
keep on for many years without disturbing. It is also quite inexpensive, 
surely a combination that should arouse a lively desire for possession. 


Several Varieties 


Praestans, 10 inches in height, is another fine spécies, that comes in a 
most unusual shade of red, almost a vermilion or tomato colour that is not 
duplicated to my knowledge in any of the large tulips. Even the base is the 
same colour, and the leaves are slightly fuzzy or woolly. There are several 
varieties in this species, varying in size and shade. Fusilier is one of the 
best of these. 


T. Clusiana, often called the ‘Lady Tulip” for some obscure reason, 
will run up to a foot in height, though the flowers are small. It is white, 
with a crimson exterior, and is a species that is fairly well-known. 


T. Batalini and T. Linifolia are two species that do very well together 
as both have the same habit of growth, long narrow undulated leaves with 
a thin red margin, the apparent difference being chiefly in the colour of 
the bloom. T. Batalini is a soft primrose yellow, an uncommon shade in 
tulip species. In fact, a hybrid between the two, known as T. Batalini 
Bronze Charm, is a valuable addition to the group. 


T. Schrenhi is one of the rarer species, unique in its colouring, a vivid 
red with yellow tips. It seems to last longer in bloom than most. 


T. Kolpakowasky is yellow with scarlet blotches, and despite its un- 
wieldy name is a most desirable species. T. Sylvestris is an excellent golden 
yellow species though at times inclined to be shy blooming, but the Tabriz 
variety of T. Sylvestris is an improvement in this respect. 


The bulbs of the species tulips present almost as wide a variation as 
the blooms. Some are almost as tiny as snow drop bulbs; others are easily 
as large as ordinary tulips. Many, like T. Clausiana, are lined with soft 
fleece, and some, like the golden brown bulbs of T. Tarda or the reddish 
bulbs of T. Sylvestris, look almost good enough to eat. 


Do not make the mistake of planting tulip species too shallow. Despite 
their small size they are generally planted as deep or even deeper than 
ordinary tulips. Even 10 inches deep is usually satisfactory, and I find that 
rather late planting, late October or early November, is best. 


The Narcissus or Daffodil family includes some enchanting small spe- 
cies, though unfortunately a few are not reliably hardy in Ontario. The 
smaller trumpet daffodils are graduated all the way from W. P. Milver, 
about half the size of an ordinary daffodil to names, Loburlaris, Minor and 
Minimus, the baby of the lot, so tiny as to be unbelievable until you have 
grown it. The whole plant is not over 3” tall and the small, perfectly pro- 
portioned flowers are no larger than a ten-cent piece. Minimus is so very 
small that Minor is probably the smallest variety suitable for garden dis- 
play, though Minimus is a desirable novelty. There are several small mem- 
bers of the Jonquil group well worth attention, and one of the loveliest is 
the Baby Jonquil or N. Juncifolius. This bears clusters of rich butter 
yellow flowers and is intensely fragrant. Not the least of its virtues is the 
fact that it is one of the latest of Narcissus to bloom, sometimes as late as 
the Darwin tulips, thus prolonging the season. The height is only 4 inches 
and the flowers only 34,” in diameter. 
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All these are perfectly hardy, but I am tempted to add N. Triandrus 
Albus, or “Angel’s Tears Daffodil’, a poetic name which is well deserved, 
for it is the personification of daintiness. While rather tender, I suggest 
that a few in a sheltered spot as an experiment is well worth while, and 
in any case you can enjoy its beauty as a subject for pot culture. The 
small, nodding, creamy-white flowers with reflexing perianth are borne 
several to a stem. 


Crocus 


Crocus are one of the best loved flowers of early Spring and so low in 
price that they give more for the dollar than most other bulbs. In the 
large flowered or so-called Dutch Crocus Vanguard is an attractive new- 
comer, and as its name implies, it is first on the scene, thus blooming with 
the yellow crocus. The colour is a light ageratum blue, the three outer 
petals shading to grey. 

But it is in the species where the adventurous gardener will find much 
to arouse his interest. In general the species bloom a week or two before 
other crocus, and the flowers are half the size or less, but there are a lot 
of them. One of the loveliest is C. Biflorus, a rich yellow with bronze 
exterior. Others that can be highly recommended are C. Sieberi, a large 
light blue with a golden throat; Balansal, a deep orange; Imperati, striped 
white and purple, and the Chrysanthus group, all of which are exception- 
ally fine—Snow Bunting and white with golden throat and Zwanenburg 
Bronze are two excellent examples. There are scores of other miniature 
species, but the time at our disposal does not permit descriptions. As with 
other small bulbs it should not be necessary to emphasize that the best 
effect is gained from a mass effect. Therefore plant in groups of at least a 
dozen bulbs of a variety. 

One of the most neglected group of small bulbs are the Iris, and this 
does not mean Irish Pumila, which is simply a dwarf form of the tall 
bearded. The bulbous Iris are something else again. The best-known 
species but still all too seldom seen is Iris Reticulata, the ‘““violet-scented 
Iris”. This is almost the same colour as the violet and has the same fra- 
grance; I consider this as one of the most pleasing of all the small bulbs. 
The bulbs remind one of a small nutmeg in appearance, and Reticulata 
blooms so early that it is a race with the Snowdrops as to which shall be 
first. The curious, narrow leaves terminate in a white spine. There are a 
number of hybrids equally attractive except that they have lost most of the 
fragrance of the type. Some of the best of these are Cantab, a pale blue; 
J. S. Dijt, reddish purple, and the new Royal Blue, an exceedingly beauti- 
ful variety and much larger than the others. Little groups of these Reticu- 
latas will prove to be cherished possession in the early garden, and if in a 
happy spot, which means a coarse sandy loam in full sun, will increase 
and multiply for many years. Iris are generally rather fieeting, but in 
cool weather I have known Iris Reticulata blooms to last for fully ten days. 

Similar to Irish Reticulata is Iris Danfordiae, a bright golden yellow, a 
colour which does not exist in true Reticulatas. It is altogether lovely 
though it must be admitted that it is not quite so reliable and hardy: as 
Reticulata. 

That section of the Iris family known as the Juno Irises can produce 
some pleasant surprises. The plants are very un-Iris like in appearance, 
looking very much like.a miniature coin plant, the flowers appearing in the 
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axils of the leaves, which are light green and glossy. Three excellent 
examples which can be recommended are Iris Bucharica, white and yellow 
and fragrant; Iris Vicaris, very pale blue, and Iris Graeberiana, light blue. 
The bulbs of this group are almost as large as Tulip bulbs, and come with 
thick, fleshy roots. These roots are brittle but as many as possible should 
be preserved when planting. Then there are the Dutch, English and 
Spanish Iris, each represented by scores of varieties. As is well known, the 
Dutch Iris are used by the florists in large quantities, though they have 
considerable garden value as well. 


Chionodaxas or Glory of the Snow provide us with some of the most 
interesting small bulbs blooming at the same time as Scilla Siberica. Two 
of the best are C. Luciliae, blue with white eye, the best known variety, and 
C. Gigantea or Alleni, a large pale blue. There are pure white forms of 
both species. There is also a deep blue in C. Sardensis though the flowers 
family of interesting varieties. To start with, the improved Scilla Siberica, 
pale and one could wish that they were several shades deeper. 


The earliest of all the small bulbs to bloom are the Eranthis or “Winter 
Acouite”, which will burst into bloom on the slightest promise of Spring 
weather, often through the snow in March. The small globular buds, sur- 
rounded by a collar of finely-cut green foliage open into bright golden yel- 
low flowers. There are only a few varieties and the best is E. Tubergeni, 
which is double the size of the other species. Eranthis are an interesting 
novelty rather than a subject for garden decoration, as they bloom while 
the rest of the garden is still asleep. Nevertheless a little colony of them 
is a cheering sight. An important point to remember is that the rather odd 
black tubers must be planted early as they dry out quickly. 


Whole Family 


To most people Scillas are just the little blue flowers of early Spring 
which are planted so freely and then let it go at that. But there is a whole 
family of interesting varieties. To start with, the improved Scilla Sibirica, 
Spring Beauty is far more robust and imposing than the type. Then there 
is Scilla Siberica Alba, the pure white form, and Scilla Siberica Taurica, 
earlier and ever a brighter blue than the type, though smaller. But a new 
species is S. Tubergeniana, discovered in Northern Persia a few years ago 
and now out of the expensive class. The colour is an exquisite very pale 
blue and it produces an amazing number of blooms. Also the individual 
flowers tend to face outwards and not downwards like S. Siberica. Scilla 
Amethystina is another interesting novelty and quite unlike other Scillas 
in appearance. It does not bloom until the end of May and the spikes of 
clear blue are conical in shape and about six inches tall. This species hails 
from Dalmatia. 


In passing mention should be made of S. Nutans, an English Wood 
Hyacinth or Bluebell, and its close relative, S. Campanulata or Spanish 
Squill. These are quite unlike other Seillas and are late blooming—about 
the end of May. They require some shade and are useful for woodland 
planting, but not too hardy in most sections of Ontario. 


There is plenty of opportunity to discover something unusual and inter- 
esting in Muscari or Grape Hyacinths apart from the commonly grown 
Heavenly Blue or the newer M. Armeniacum, which is much better. Mus- 
cari Latifolium is a real gem. The top of the spike is bright blue and the 
lower bells are dark blue, with broad leaves, unlike the narrow leaves of 
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most species. A still better species in the same colour scheme is the 
newly discovered Tubergenianum, sometimes called the “Oxford and Cam- 
bridge” Muscari. Then there is the much smaller and very early M. 
Azureum, a cheerful shade of bright blue, and its pure white form, M. 
Azureum Album. All of these will help to arouse interest in a very desir- 
able group of bulbs. Muscari are low in price and multiply rapidly, so 
that they are an excellent investment. 


An interesting bulb still not very well known is Fritillaria Meleagris, 
variously known as the “‘Snakeshead Fritillary’’, ““Guinea Hen Flower” and 
“Mission Bells’. In addition to white the colours cover quite a range of 
reddish purple, pinkish lavenders and deep violet. While not spectacular 
as to colour they are nevertheless most intriguing. All have a peculiar 
chequering and their nodding bells on wiry stems a foot tall with no foliage 
to speak of, are really attractive. Plant early as the bulbs do not keep 
well into late Fall. 


No discussion of small bulbs would be complete without mention of 
Hyacinthus Amethystinus or the “Alpine Hyacinth”, dainty Hyacinth-like 
bells on six-inch stems. Reginald Farrer, the famous plant collector, con- 
sidered it one of the finest of all small bulbs. It really is a charming little 
bulb. The foliage appears very early, but this is a false alarm. Towards 
the end of May, when one is about ready to discard the bulbs entirely as 
quite worthless, the flower spikes finally appear. It should be planted in 
sizeable groups for best effects. There are both blue and white forms. 


Ixiolirions are represented by two similar species. Ixia Pallasi is the 
best one. Even the name is little known, but Ixiolirions are usually treas- 
ured possessions once they are grown. The flowers are somewhat tubular 
in shape, coming in large clusters on stiff stems a foot or so in height. This 
_ is about the last of the Spring blooming bulbs to bloom, often not until 
early June. 


This represents by no means a complete list of interesting small bulbs. 
There are Puschikinia Alliums, Cyclamen, Oxalis and a host of others, the 
adventurous gardener will discover virgin territory that has hardly been 
touched. But at least this should whet the appetite for a corner in the 
garden where a few of these delightful bulbs can be given an opportunity 
to demonstrate how much they can add to garden pleasure. Almost all are 
ruggedly hardy, easy to grow and inexpensive. 


A word about pot culture. Tulip species are not generally considered 
suitable for pot culture, but Tulips Kaufmanniana is an exception, both 
the species and the hybrids. Tulips Clusiana can also be induced to give 
satisfactory results. All the small Narcissus, Crocus, Chionodoxa and 
Scillas do very well potted. 
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THE MEMORIAL PERIOD 
By Mrs. D. A. GILLIES, Arnprior. 


R. JAMES BURNS SPENCER passed away at his home in Ottawa, in 
his 85th year, on January 11th, 1950. Son of the late Herbert H. 
Spencer and his wife, the late Agnes Burns, he was born at Brooklin, 
Ontario, in 1866. He graduated from the Ontario Agricultural College in 
1894. After spending some years in editing various agricultural journals, 
including the Family Herald and Weekly Star, he entered the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. Later in 1914 he was made director of the 
Publications Branch, and retained this position until his retirement from 
the service in 1935. 


Mr. Spencer was one of the pioneer members of the Society of Tech- 
nical Agriculturists, later known as the Agricultural Institute. He was 
a charter member of the editors’ group of Professional Institute of Civil 
Service. He was active also in the Press Club of Ottawa. 


Besides being the author of many departmental bulletins, he wrote 
numerous articles on horticulture which have been widely published. He 
served with distinction as Director and later President of the Ontario 
Horticultural Association. 


He was the father of the idea of choosing the white trillium as the 
floral emblem of Ontario, and was made very happy to see this adopted 
by Act of Parliament. 


His outstanding ability and wide experience received recognition in his 
appointment to the position of honour as member of the Federal District 
Commission, which high office he held until his death. 


This Federal District Commission has full charge of the laying-out, 
co-ordinating, landscaping and maintaining all the beautiful public 
grounds, parks and driveways, not only in and around the capital city of 
Ottawa, but comprises the city of Hull, and thousands of acres in the 
Gatineau district. This plan, which Mr. J. B. Spencer helped to formulate, 
is a long-term project extending many years into the future, and required 
judgment and vision of a high order. 


This is but a brief factual record of his accomplishments and honours 
but it fails to convey the real achievement of his life. His was a gentle, 
modest, unassuming, lovable character; kindly approachable, he was will- 
ing at all times to give of himself, his experience, and high talents for the 
furtherance of any good cause for the cultural improvement of Canada. 


Among his interests horticulture held a high place, and we of the horti- 
cultural fraternity of the Ottawa Valley had an unique opportunity to 
know and appreciate his many sterling qualities of mind and understand- 
ing heart. Never were the problems of the smallest Society too unim- 
portant for him to give to it his sympathy and whole-hearted attention. 


His was a beautiful character, emblematic of the best of the gardening 
fellowship. He will be always missed by the many who enjoyed his warm 
friendship and wise counsel. This memory of his character and fine record 
is a heritage and an inspiration to all throughout the years to come. He 
was a builder of tradition. 
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ROSES 
J. C. TAYLOR, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelvh. 


. Sou-—Must be well drained. Prepare by digging in manure in the 
Autumn. Prior to planting apply a complete fertilizer according to needs 
of soil. 


Planting—Plant in Fall or early Spring. Protect roots from sun and 
wind. The swollen area on the stem, just above the roots, should be set 
about one inch below the surface of the ground. Cut back the tops to four 
or five inches from ground level. 


Fertihzer—Light application of complete fertilizer during early May, 
early June and early July. 


Mulching—Keeps down weeds and prevents evaporation of moisture 
from the soil. Strawy manure suitable but untidy. Peat also suitable and 
much better in appearance. 


Spraying—In Spring, before buds leaf out, spray with lime sulphur at 
strength of 1 part by measure to 10 parts of water. Keep spray away 
from wood and stonework. After leaves appear weekly applications of one 
or other of the rose sprays or rose dusts will control most diseases and 
insects. 


Pruning—Hybrid Teas: In Spring, before growth starts, cut back all 
dead wood and also very weak, twiggy growth. The remaining growths 
should be shortened according to their growth, to give a uniform appear- 
ance and balance to the plant. Prune lightly. Hardy climbers are pruned 
after flowering by cutting out growths which have flowered. Train in 
young growths to replace them. 


Suckers—Sucker growths from root stocks must be pulled out as soon 
as observed. Cutting them at ground level only makes them branch out. 


Watering—Water to keep soil uniformly moist but not saturated. 
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REPORT OF CONSERVATION AND REFORESTATION 
COMMITTEE 


ieee Conservation and Reforestation Committee submits our sixth re- 
port. Great interest has developed in conservation in all its branches. 
Seven years ago very little interest was taken, today the great majority of 
our people are conservation minded. The press, radio and conservation 
speakers have done much to enlighten our people. Shortage of water in 
cities, towns and on farms, regulations and restrictions in the use of hydro 
and lower crops last year have brought home to our people that something 
is wrong. They are now receptive to news as to cause and remedy. This 
is the best evidence that they realize something must be done to preserve 
the present standard of living. 


During the past six years your committee has done a lot of pioneering 
work together with other county organizations in educating our citizens 
to the necessity for strong conservation policy. The Ontario Horticultural 
Association competitions, such as the Rural School Improvement, Rural 
School Forestry, Save the Wild Flower, and Mr. A. J. Jackman’s competi- 
tion in Bruce and Grey in the Windbreak competition, also the Commit- 
tee’s co-operation in securing the passage of the Tree Cutting Act, our 
briefs to the Royal Commission on Forestry, and brief to the Select Com- 
mittee on Conservation, have had far-reaching effect. 


A major step in conservation was made last year, when the Legislature 
appointed a fact-finding committee of the Legislature. The membership 
of the committee consists of representatives of the three political parties 
in the House. This is certainly a healthy sign and no doubt the report of 
this committee will be presented during the present session of the Legis- 
lature and will demonstrate that all parties are concerned about present 
conditions in Ontario, and to present a province-wide policy on conserva- 
tion probably to be followed by a Conservation Act. 





Conservation—Waste Land—Norfolk County. 
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Your committee will anxiously await the Select Committee’s report. 
We hope all Horticultural Societies will study it so that this Association 
will do its part in the great work of conservation as outlined by the Govy- 
ernment’s policy. 


Tree Cutting 


Your committee is pleased that the majority of our counties have 
passed tree-cutting by-laws. Horticultural Societies in counties that have 
not passed a by-law should endeavour to have the County Council do so. 


Your committee is very much disappointed with the entries in the 
“Save the Wild Flower Competition”. This organization has 172 Societies 
receiving grants—only 18 Societies had entries in this competition. For 
many years resolutions were passed by our convention regarding the 
destruction of wild flowers. It was decided by the convention four years 
ago to hold a Wild Flower Essay Competition. Mr. Carroll prepared the 
rules and regulations, which were supplied to the delegates, the judging to 
be done by this committee. Past President Mrs. D. A. Gillies, Mr. Lane, 
and the O.H.A. furnished valuable prizes. What was the result—only 18 
Societies saw fit to have an entry in the competition. We ask that every 
delegate get from Mr. Carroll the sheet giving the rules governing this 
competition, take it back to your Society and see that they have an entry 
in 1950. This committee expects at least 100 entries this year. Resolutions 
will not suffice—action is what counts. The thanks of the committee are 
tendered to Mrs. Gillies, and the O.H.A. for the splendid prizes. 





Same Land—Red Pine Twelve Years After Planting. 
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This committee recommends that wherever possible farm ponds be 
made, to retain all the water possible. 


The thanks of this committee is extended to Mr. John F. Clark for his 
valuable work in connection with the Rural School Improvement and the 
Rural School Forestry Competitions, to Mr. A. J. Jackman, District Direc- 
tor of No. 8, for his valuable work and trophy for the Windbreak Competi- 
tion in the Counties of Grey and Bruce. 


The Kingston Society is continuing its fine work on the large tract at 
Barriefield, which is now a Crown Game Preserve. 


The first Rural School Forestry Competition was held in Zone 6 in 
1949, and made a fine showing. We welcome Zone 6, and under the capable 
direction of Mr. A. E. Walroth, Zone Forester, and Mr. W. E. Steele, Dis- 
trict Director, we are satisfied that they will do a fine job in District 6. 


This committee would welcome the co-operation of all District Direc- 
tors in promoting the Rural School Forestry, the Wild Flower, and the 
Rural School Improvement Competitions. Ontario covers a lot of territory 
and their co-operation will be appreciated. 


Mr. A. H. Richardson, Chief Engineer of the Planning and Develop- 
ment Department, has completed the survey of the Nith River. We hope 
work on same will be commenced this year. 


Mr. Watson H. Porter, a member of this committee, and editor of the 
Farmer’s Advocate, has done a fine job in conservation publicity, and is 
one of Ontario’s outstanding men in that work. 


School Section No. 12, Haldimand, Northumberland County, has again 
won first prize in the Provincial Rural School Forestry Competition. This 
is the third time this school has won first prize. The teacher, Mrs. I. B. 
Nelson, and her pupils are doing good work. Their school forest now con- 
sists of two acres of fine young growth. 


Mr. A. A. Martin, School Inspector of Northumberland, is doing a won- 
derful job in his district, which has won many honours in the competitions. 


Mrs. D. A. Gillies, Arnprior, and Mrs. Albert Scharf, Kars, have repre- 
sented the O.H.A. Conservation and Co-ordinating Committee in Eastern 
Ontario, and are doing fine work. 


Mr. W. E. Steele, District Forester, Kemptville, suggests that a good 
subject for Horticultural Societies’ members, and local study groups, could 
be formed to study the Royal Commission on Forestry’s report, and the 
forthcoming report of the Select Committee of the House, as this is a vital 
subject to all. 


Mrs. A. B. Samells is doing splendid work in Bruce County for our 
committee, and we all appreciate her work. 


Our thanks are given to the Inter-Departmental Committee for the 
splendid service they have rendered in the operation of our Provincial 
Competitions. 

The District and Zone Foresters are a fine body of men. Why not con- 
sult them -when you have any problems regarding planting of trees in that 
reforesting project that should be done on your farm. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


J. E. CARTER (Chairman), Guelph. 
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Members of the Conservation Committee are as follows: 


C. A. BYAM, New Liskeard WATSON H. Porter, London 
Mrs. A. B. SAMELLS, Wiarton HUGH TEMPLIN, Fergus 

A. H. RICHARDSON, Toronto I. C. MARRITT, Galt 

A. A. MARTIN, Brighton W. E. STEELE, Kemptville 
Mrs. D. W. BoucHER, Kingston W. R. SmityH, London 

Mrs. D. A. GILLIES, Arnprior J. A. CARROLL, Sec., Toronto 


TALL BEARDED IRIS 
C. E. LITTLE, Richmond Hill. 


eee northern Africa, the southern slopes of Europe and Asia Minor 
came the forebearers of our present race of tall-bearded iris. This Medi- 
terranean area was also the cradle of our present civilization, and it would 
appear that the “Flure-de-Luce”, meaning “Flower of Light”, described by 
John Gerrard, the sixteenth century English herbalist and surgeon, has 
had a high place in the thoughts of man since the earliest times. 


In Greek mythology it seems to have been associated with the Trident, 
the symbol of the “Fire of the Gods’. The Goddess Iris was the messenger 
of the ancient gods and the rainbow was her symbol. It was they who 
first gave fire and light to mankind, so it is small wonder that when man 
saw the brilliantly coloured flower shaped so like the Trident, he regarded 
it as a symbol of supreme good and gave to it the name of the goddess 
who came from Heaven to earth by way of the rainbow. 


Throughout the ages the iris has been prominent in art and heraldry. 
“The Flower of Chivalry”, Louis VII chose it as his badge and today the 
Fluer-de-Lis is the national flower of France. The Mohammedans were 
accustomed to plant it on the graves of their dead and carried it on their 
wanderings, the large, fleshy roots were able to sustain the spark of life 
for considerable periods of time. This aided greatly in its distribution, 
as it does today, making possible shipments to all parts of the world. 


In Italy entire hillsides were covered with iris; the roots provided the 
Orris root of commerce. In the latter part of the eighteenth century an 
English physician, Sir Michael Foster, undertook the first real breeding 
programme, and some years later, after Sir Michael’s death, W. R. Dykes, 
also of England, while carrying on the breeding compiled and published 
probably the finest work on this flower, “The Genus Iris’’. On the fine 
foundation laid by these men, and others of their time, a very intensive 
programme of breeding has continued until today. The check list of the 
American Iris Society contains the record of well over twenty thousand 
named varieties embracing every colour of the rainbow in an endless array 
of shades and blends. 


“All Time Great’ 


It is good to know that our Canadian hybridizers have produced some 
of the finest. Great Lakes, a lovely blue from Mr. Cousins of London, On- 
tario, is an “all time great”! Wm. Miles of Ingersoll has given us some 
very fine things, but probably his best are two fine blues, Vanda and Eliza- 
beth of England. When introduced this past season in England, they re- 
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ceived most glowing praise. Mr. Chas. Bauckham’s brilliant coffee-coloured 
Toranda has won praise both in England and the U.S.A. It is not gener- 
ally known that the acknowledged leader in the breeding of the new pink 
iris, Mr. David Hall, is also a Canadian. His grandfather, on coming to 
Canada, settled first in Richmond Hill, moving later to Essex County, 
where Mr. Hall was born. 


The culture of the tall bearded iris is quite easy. It will grow in any 
average garden soil, provided the drainage is good, and it is planted in full 
sun. For best results, however, the soil should be neutral or slightly acid; 
it should contain a fair amount of potash, plenty of phosphorus but rather 
low in nitrogen. Have soil tested and add what is needed. Lime or bone- 
meal should never be used unless the soil is strongly acid, a condition rarely 
found in this locality. 


If a soil is either strongly alkaline or acid, the plant cannot obtain food, 
as the millions of bacteria in the soil find this condition unfavourable and 
cease their work of changing the various ingredients into forms that can 
be used by the plants. They also require plenty of humus and an open 
friable soil. In fact, the real secret of gardening is keeping these little 
fellows happy. Do that, and your gardening troubles are over. 


In planting, leave a mound in the centre of the hole and place the 
fleshy part of the root firmly on top of this, with the feeding roots well 
down so that they will anchor the plant when the hole is filled, and the 
earth well firmed. The top of the rhizome should be about one inch below 
the surface. Water well and repeat weekly in dry weather. In two to four 
years time, when the plant becomes crowded, lift and reset, separating 
completely. 


For fine effect a large group is best. To obtain this plant six or eight 
rhizomes of the same variety about eight inches apart. Do not leave four 
or five rhizomes together, as they grow on the old plant, and expect to 
have good results. When irises are used in the perennial border, they 
should not be crowded or planted where other plants will shade them. 
Heights and colours are available for any position or colour scheme. 


The flower buds for next year’s display are formed during August, 
September and October, so it would appear that the best time to transplant 
iris would be July, shortly after flowering. Planting then also gives the 
plant time to establish itself before Winter. The iris can, however, be 
moved at almost any time that the ground can be dug. 


Diseases Few 


Diseases and pests are few. Leaf spot is unsightly, but rarely fatal, 
and is easily controlled by dusting or spraying with Bordeaux mixture or 
sulphur. Soft rot is more serious but is usually caused by wet ground, 
lack of sunshine or stable manure not applied early enough and not prop- 
erly worked in before planting. The only remedy is to dig the plant, cut 
away the diseased portion, dip in a ruby-red solution of permanganate of 
potash, let dry in the sun, and replant in a new location. A good preventa- 
tive measure if the ground is heavy and wet is to scrape away the earth 
from the top of the rhizome and expose it to the sun. 


The borer is sometimes troublesome. The moth lays her eggs on the 
dead iris leaves or nearby plants in late Fall; these hatch in early Spring, 
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and the small borer enters the leaves and starts eating his way down to 
the root. The remedy is to clean up all dead leaves in the Fall and spray 
with DDT every ten days through May and early June. 


As we stated earlier, there are well over twenty thousand named varie- 
ties ; however, two or three hundred cover the best of those that are now in 
commerce. Listed here are a few in each colour class that can be depended 
upon to give complete satisfaction. The prices range from twenty-five cents 
to twenty-five dollars—a colour and price to suit the most exacting : 


White—Gudrun, Matterhorn, Kathrine Fay, White City, Spring Romance. 
Light Yellow—Elsa Sass, Golden Fleece, Fair Elaine. 


Darker Yellow—Golden Hind, Golden Majesty, Berkley Gold, Ola Kala, 
Golden Ruffles. | 


Pale Blue—Gloriole, Cloud Castle, Great Lakes, Elizabeth of England. 
Medium Blue—The Admiral, Blue Zenith, Blue Rythmn. 
Purple (dark)—Deep Velvet, Nightfall, Sable, Vice-Regal. 


Violet—Violet Crown, Violet Symphony, Mulberry Rose, Elmohr, Lord 
Dongan. 


Reds—Christobel, The Red Douglas, Red Valor, Ranger. 

Orchid Pink—China Maid, Aubanal, Melanie, Remembrance, Rosebowl. 
Pinks (Tangerine Bearded )—Flora Zenor, Melitza, Spindrift, Cherie. 
Orange Shades—Naranja, Prince of Orange, Arab Chief, Rocket. 


Russett and Tan—Stardom, Fortune, Toranda, Casa Morene, Tobacco 
— Road. 


Plicata—Los Angeles, Tiffany, Tiffanja, Blue Shimmer. 
Varigata—City of Lincoln, Persian Prince, Gypsy, Mary Vernon. 
Amoena—Wabash, Amigo, Lothario. 


This list could be varied almost endlessly, as there are many others that 
might well be included. 


Nearly all the members of the Canadian Iris Society welcome visitors 
to their gardens at blooming time, around the middle of June. These are 
gardens where the newest and best, as well as the old favourites, may be 
seen. Gardens are located in Hamilton, Ingersoll, London, ‘Toronto, Strat- 
ford, Ottawa, and Richmond Hill. Mr. Leslie Laking, Box 399, Hamilton, 
is the secretary of the Society, should you care for more information. 


For a real treat I would suggest you visit one of these gardens. If you 
are not familiar with the recent developments in iris you have a pleasant 
surprise in store, and when you grow them you will find the iris gives 
excellent returns for the time and money spent. 
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EARLY PRUNING 
W. E. Foster, London. 


Trees 


eee are certain well-defined laws governing the life of trees. Through 
the study of the structure of a tree, we find it composed of several im- 
portant parts, namely, the root system, bark, cambium sapwood, heart- 
wood, trunk and branches. To avoid making mistakes it is important to 
have some general knowledge of a tree structure and manner of growth. 
Upon looking at the cross section of a tree trunk three concentric circles 
may be readily seen—the centre dark area is the heartwood, the lighter 
coloured circle lying immediately outside it is the sapwood, and the dark 
circle surrounding both is the bark. Between the bark and the sapwood 
lies a very thin and less defined layer. It is termed the cambium layer. It 
is this delicate layer of cambium which is the most important part of a 
tree. When the cambium dies, the tree dies. Thus each year a more or less 
distinct layer of wood and bark is added to the tree. 


In the shaping and pruning of shade trees, one is governed by the same 
points as when selecting a tree for planting. A lawn tree may branch low 
or may be crooked and unsymmetrical. The very imperfections give it its 
character, and it requires little attention and is left to grow naturally. A 
street tree, on the other hand, must be straight, symmetrical, and its 
branches must begin at the height from the ground that will allow the 
public free use of the street. The work of pruning should begin at the top 
of the tree, continued in a downward direction, and completed at the bot- 
tom. It is easier to shape a tree by that method, and time is saved in clean- 
ing the tree of the pruned limbs. All cuts should be nearly parallel to the 
axis of the trunk. How to make a cut to prevent splitting and to ensure the 
healing of the scar are the important points in the pruning of all trees. 


One of the best methods of removing a heavy limb is by making an 
undercut about one-half of the way through, about ten or twelve inches 
from the shoulder. Then make the next cut on top a little beyond the 
other cut. Continue this until the limb drops. Make a third cut close to the 
shoulder and remove the stub. The immediate return of vigour and appar- 
ent new lease on life is due more to the pruning than anything else. The 
time it takes a pruning scar to heal depends on its size and the rapidity of 
growth of the tree. While the callous is overgrowing the scar outside of 
the centre, the end grain of the remaining stub is exposed to the weather. 
The wood dries and cracks, and although all precautions may have been 
taken to remove the limb close to the trunk, by the time the wound heals 
the decay may be carried deeply into the tree. It is necessary, therefore, 
to apply a dressing to the surface of the scar when a limb is removed that 
will, as far as possible, prevent the decay of the old wood until it is capped 
with new callous. The best way of preserving the condition o fthe exposed 
stub is by the application of tree wound dressing. This fills the pores of 
the wood, and when it sets becomes hard as enamel. The tree wound dress- 
ing acts as an antiseptic and prevents the formation by moisture and dust 
of a fertile spot for the entrance of fungus spores and insects, and should 
be continued until the surface is overgrown. One must remember that 
heavy pruning forces abnormal growth, the removal of terminal buds, or 
the tipping of branches will control tree growth far more effectively, but in 
every case correct pruning demands a flush cut. 
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Evergreens 


The art of pruning evergreens is not an easy subject to explain, neither 
is it one on which all gardeners agree. During recent years evergreens 
have been used extensively in foundation plantings and other small areas 
around the grounds, and need for frequent pruning has, therefore, de- 
veloped. 


To paraphrase an old maxim we might say “Spare the knife and spoil 
the tree’, but we must not take this literally. Many plantings have been 
ruined by someone with a mania for trimming. Every tree, regardless of 
its natural habit, has been trimmed after the same pattern. This creates 
an artificial and monotonous appearance and ruins the beauty of the tree 
as nature intended it to grow. In contrast to this type we see plantings 
which have been entirely neglected. These sometimes become irregular, 
weak and thinned in appearance, and if allowed to go without attention 
soon fail to fill the place in the planting for which they were intended. 
Between these two extremes there is a reasonable middle course. Rules for 
pruning evergreens are dangerous unless tempered with the judgment of 
he who is doing the pruning. Each plant has individual characteristics— 
some are by nature conical, some columnar, some globular, and some pros- 
trate. Suggestions cannot therefore be definite iron-clad rules to be follow- 
ed without variations. 


Let us first consider the purpose of pruning. We prune for any of 
several reasons: 

To keep the tree within certain limits of size, 

To remove any diseased or injured part of the tree, 

To shape the tree into some special form, 

To invigorate a weak tree. 


Evergreens which grow with a single main stem or trunk are some- 
times injured through breaking the top or leader. This damage is more 
apt to be found among spruce, fir, pine and trees which make a stiff straight 
stem. First select one of the side branches near the top of the tree which 
can easily be trained upward to start a new leader. This side branch must 
be tied in place and fastened to a wooden stake with cord. After a year 
or two in this position the defect in the appearance of the tree is scarcely 
noticeable. The pruning of mugho pines might weil deserve a special 
explanation. In order to maintain trees in a compact growth the pruning 
should be done annually in late May or early June, depending, according to 
locality, upon when the buds have reached their greatest maturity before 
opening into leaves. Normally each branch will make a shoot of candle- 
like growth of two inches to five or six inches long. Two-thirds or more of 
this growth should be cut off with a knife or pruning shears. Mugho pines 
which are neglected will grow with a loose habit. 


Evergreen hedges can be pruned at once after planting, but the first 
trimming should not be too severe. Remove any straggling or irregular 
branches and bring the individual tree into nearly the same size. The 
permanent shaping of the hedge will require a watchful eye and a careful 
hand. Dwarf Japanese evergreens can be had with some measure of suc- 
cess by pruning the roots of a seedling as heavily as the plant will endure 
and still look healthy. Each time the plant is repotted the roots should be 
pruned severely. The effect will be a stunting of the growth which will be 
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aided by lightly cutting back the top of the branches. In the Orient youth- 
ful dwarfs are made to assume the appearance of great age by covering 
the tree with syrup and allowing the ant to attack. They not only eat the 
syrup but devour part of the sweetened bark, giving the plant an aged and 
beaten appearance. 


Shrubs 


The general appearance and well-being of shrubs depend on the manner 
in which pruning is practised. Everyone knows that pruning is necessary, 
but many do not understand the principles which govern the use of prun- 
ing shears. Too often the natural form is marred by a general trimming 
instead of judicious thinning out of wood sufficient to keep up renewal of 
vigorous young growth. Except where desirable for architectural effects, 
sheared specimens give a spotty and unnatural appearance. Study the 
habit of the individual shrub before beginning any pruning operations. In 
general, shrubs which flower before midsummer should receive most of 
their pruning immediately after flowering. This will consist chiefly in the 
removal of a certain amount of old growth, and perhaps a little shortening 
back to suit the position. Shrubs which flower later in the season need 
pruning before growth starts, that is, during the Winter or early Spring. 


In dealing with neglected or overgrown specimens it is sometimes 
necessary to be very drastic and to cut back everything to within a foot 
or so from the ground, just before growth starts. Sad looking specimens 
can be wonderfully renewed in this way, especially if the soil is stirred 
up and enriched at the same time. 


In pruning shrubs for the effect of coloured stems in Winter, they 
may be cut back close to the ground in the Spring. If the gap this makes 
is objectionable for a time cut back only part each year. Many shrubs of 
the hardwood varieties are increased by the taking of cuttings or slips in 
the Fall or Winter. Be sure to take your cuttings from young wood. They 
should be from six to nine inches in length, the cuts to be made directly 
below the bud at the lower end of the cuttings and directly above the bud 
at the upper end of the cutting. Tie the young cuttings in bundles and 
bury head up in a cool cellar or cold frame, mulching with a little moss to 
prevent drying out. In the Spring lift the cuttings and plant them about 
half way in soil in rows four to six inches apart. 


a iii 
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SOIL EROSION AND CONSERVATION ARE VITAL WORLD 
PROBLEMS AFFECTING EVERY HUMAN BEING 


Dr. O. M. MCCONKEY, O.A.C., Guelph. 


Some Salient Observations Around the World 


HE world is only 25,000 miles around. There is only a thin veneer of 

fertile soil over the globe, which took thousands of years to develop. 
Large areas have already been destroyed by man’s misuse of soil and 
forests. Man must learn to live in equilibrium with his habitat, or he will 
pee to destroy the world’s greatest resource and heritage, the fertile 
soil cover. 


North America 


We leave North America—a very young country only 100 to 400 years 
old—to go to an old country—China, 4,000 years old. As we traverse 
Canada and the U.S.A. we see a continent of great industrial and agricul- 
tural development, peace and plenty. But I warn you we must look after the 
conservation of our natural resources—now. 


In America we have already exploited our forests, soils and other nat- 
ural resources more than we realize, and in a very short time—100 to 300 
years in the east and 75 years on the western prairies. The exploitation 
of our natural resources has been savage and rapid—perhaps unequalled 
in human history. 


Fortunately, conservation measures are now being taken, initiated by 
a few far-seeing scientists who started soil conservation stations in’ the 
early 1920’s—stimulated by the destruction in the “dust bowls” of the west 
in the dry 1930’s, and the floods and soil erosion in the east. Governments, 
and the public, are now taking action. The U.S. Soil Conservation Service 
stands a living monument to the vision of President Roosevelt, who saw 
the danger ahead. Much remains to be done. However, we are making a 
good start. We must continue to push the conservation programme. We must 
plan for our children and our childrens’ children. We must plan for a 
thousand years. Conservation and improved land utilization must be a 
continuous programme. We must be alert and observe what is happening 
to the soils and forests in our neighborhood, and take community action. 
Many of us are still not aware of what is happening to our soils and forests 
right at our door. 


Japan 


As we circle over Japan we see a well-balanced husbandry of forest 
cover and well-tended fields where erosion control measures have been 
taken. The Japanese have almost doubled their agricultura! production in 
the last 60 years. This has been accomplished by the best technical minds 
available—graduate students, who were sent to study anywhere in the 
world where needed information and training was available. Also, by care- 
ful planning on a national scale, and by the patient, eareful work of the 
peasants. 


As we fly over the Yellow Sea—yellow with soil—and continue to study 
soil erosion in China, we find a continental land mass 25% larger than that 
of Canada. China is an ancient land, with records of agriculture going 
back 4,000 years. Pressure of population became acute in parts of the 
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country centuries ago, and equally long ago man began his struggles with 
soil deterioration. We in Canada and the U.S.A. can derive many lessons 
from the appalling affects of misuse of land and forests in China. 


Despite the frugal, careful husbandry of the Chinese farmers, one sees 
a giant panorama—a continent—destroyed—sterile in many regions—the 
result of overpopulation, deforestation, absence of grass-legume soil-build- 
ing crops in the rotations. You witness the end results of the misuse of 
land, and you also gain much knowledge of wise methods of land use. 
More Canadians and Americans should go to China to study soil erosion. 
You see the results after 4,000 years of farming. 


Main Factors Which Cause Erosion in China 


(1) The build is high towards the Tibetan plateau (15,000 ft.) in the 
west, and the rivers flow down to the Pacific heavily laden with silt. 


(2) Overpopulation, which has denuded the land of forest and grass cover, 
results in maximum runoff and floods. 


(3) The Monsoon rains from the S. and S.W. Pacific. Much of the water 
is lost as runoff from the denuded surface during June, July and 
August, causing floods, damage to crops, and famine. 


(4) The high velocity winds which blow across North China from N.W. 
Siberia and the Gobi Desert cause soil erosion (as in Western Amer- 
ica). Witness the great loss areas of N.W. China, and wind erosion 
over Manchuria and the North China plain. 


(5) Competition for fuel is so great that most of the trees, grass and crop 
residues are used for fuel, causing runoff, erosion, floods, famine and 
poverty. Not enough crop residues are returned to the soil, hence 
organic matter is dropping. It is a vicious circle. 


(6) Grasses and legumes, the soil builders, are not used in the rotations 
in China and the East as they are in the West—-Europe and America. 


The population is so heavy that the Chinese and Indians are forced 
to follow an extractive system of farming to produce human food grains, 
etc., which are eaten directly. They cannot follow our livestock system 
of farming, with good grass-legume crops in the rotation to build the 
soils, unless population is reduced. 


(7) The Yellow River carries the heaviest silt load of any great river in 
the world. It transports from its watershed as much soil every year 
as all the rivers of the U.S.A. 


The 1934 measurements of silt carried in the Yellow River show that 
the silt would cover over 350,000 acres to the depth of 3 feet. 


India, Iraq, Iran, N. Africa and Greece 


As one studies the agriculture.of India, Iraq, Iran, Turkey, North 
Africa and Greece, the great problems are over-population and soil erosion, 
lands where there were great civilizations are now drifting deserts—the 
end results of the misuse of land. The Garden of Eden is now a desert. 


World Data (approximate estimates) 


(1.).. World: populationsts a4 ae eee 2,250,000,000 
(2) World population is increasing at.................. 2,000,000 per month 
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(3) World population will soon be... 3,000,000,000 

(4) India increased——(1931-41) \%....:....2................. 30,000,000 

(5) Arable farm land in the world........................ 4,000,000,000 acres 

(6) ie be about 2.5 acres per man to maintain his food, clothing and 
shelter. 


(7) At present, about half of the world’s population, or 1,000,000,000, is 
now undernourished or near starvation. 


Europe 


As we left Greece and North Africa on the return trip home, and came 
up over Europe, we saw a very different picture from Far Eastern agri- 
culture; something that was very encouraging for a change. There were 
well-cared-for fields and forests, very little erosion—where the soils have 
been maintained by good rotations of legumes and grasses and a livestock 
system of farming. Also, the forestry practices in European countries are 
the best in the world. German forestry is good. There is a planned 
organization of foresters on a township basis. “‘When you cut a tree, plant 
a tree” is the rule in Europe. In Aberdeenshire, Scotland, the rule is 
“ylant two trees for every one you cut”. 


Britain 


In Britain the soils are in good condition because of grass-legume rota- 
tions, fertilization, and livestock farming. There are 50,000,000 people in 
Britain on a much smaller area than Ontario and only 7% on the land as 
farmers. The total value of the agricultural production of Britain is 
greater than that of Canada. The countryside looks as neat as a land- 
scaped garden. Junior farm leaders should go abroad to see the agricul- 
ture of Denmark and Britain, and to study their folk schools and their 
forestry. In Britain the children are taught nature study in the schools 
and homes. The British have done a good job of conservation in the last 
1,000 years because they love the soil, trees and wild life; and they have 
practiced good farming methods. 


North America 


In America, although we have only settled this country a short time, 
we have already exploited and destroyed our forests and soils more than 
we realize because of careless farming and deforestation, water and wind 
erosion. Witness the results of water erosion in Ontario—the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, and the wind erosion of the western plains of America. 


North America is a vulnerable continent. Our soil mantle can easily be 
wasted unless we take every precaution now and in the future to preserve 
it. Our soil mantle in America is more easily destroyed than in Britain and 
Europe, because in Eastern America man has cut away much of the nat- 
ural protecting forest cover. Our rainfall often comes in heavy, eroding 
rains of 2 to 4 inches, and also as splash thunderstorms, which cause soil 
erosion—not like the gentle, misty rains of Britain and Europe, which do 
no harm. There is also a high proportion of easily eroded, intertilled crops. 
In N.E. America there is now heavy runoff of water from melting snow 
over frozen, bare ground in the Spring, which causes destructive floods 
and erosion. The snow melted slowly under the original forest cover. 
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In Western America there is a high proportion of plains subject to 
wind erosion from high velocity winds. For example, I remember as a 
boy, in 1905, in Alberta, I saw the original prairie, without a furrow 
turned. The prairie was the result of a million years of adaptation—a 
climax vegetation of different grasses and plants in equilibrium with the 
dry conditions and wind—a carpet of grass over which the high velocity 
winds blew without disturbing a particle of soil. 


The soil was thick with fibre and organic matter—so thick that we 
used it to build sod houses. When we were plowing, the sod was so resilient 
that sometimes a furrow slice would start twirling and flop back in the 
furrow for a quarter of a mile. We, the settlers, turned that thick sod 
over, cut it up with a disc, harrowed it, made a fine seed bed, and grew 
wonderful crops of wheat and oats. However, we disturbed the “balance 
of Nature”. In less than ten years of this treatment the prairie soils were 
drifting like snow, piling up on the road allowances, eddied by the clinging 
tumbling mustard and Russian thistle plants on the three-wire road fences. 
I have seen thousands of acres of young wheat four inches high blown 
clear down to the plow sole. The stones and bare plow sole remaining 
remind me now of the stones on the bare floor of the Gobi desert. 


Conservation measures had to be taken. Crested wheat grass was in- 
troduced from the plains of Russia to restore fibre to soils, more grass 
and legumes introduced in the rotations; the combine tiller was intro- 
duced and now leaves trash on the surface which prevents erosion. Winter 
rye was introduced, and a simple, practical method of seeding oats on the 
Summer fallow, which stops soil drifting and provides pasture in the Fall. 
Strip farming was introduced. When you fly over the bad blow areas ot 
the West now they appear like a mosaic of strips. The Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act has implemented good conservation work in the Cana- 
dian West. There will be another cycle of dry years in the West. We must 
plan now to prevent soil drifting, which will surely come again as it did 
in the thirties and following the expansion of wheat cultivation during 
World War I. 


When the first settlers came to Ontario, 100 to 200 years ago, Nature 
was in equilibrium, following a million years of adaptation and coloniza- 
tion by the natural vegetation, forest cover and wild life. There were many 
clear running streams and springs, no floods or erosion, and nature was in 
balance. When the early settlers cut away the trees the balance of nature 
was upset, and then trouble began. Man must learn to cultivate his fields 
and tend his forests, and to keep as near a “balance with nature” as 
possible. Man must learn to live in equilibrium with his habitat. 


We Have a Great Heritage in Canada 


When I returned to Canada I was impressed again with the great heri- 
tage we have in our forests and soils. All Canadians, urban and rural, 
must work together to conserve our resources. 


I was glad to see good progress being made_in conservation. There is 
developing a strong public support for conservation, and excellent work 
is being accomplished. Eleven river authorities have been set up in Ontario. 
Zone foresters have been appointed and reforestation increased at provin- 
cial and county levels. Legislation has been passed to prevent the destruc- 
tion of young trees. Many local conservation projects have been started, 
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contour cultivation and strip cropping is starting, soil surveys, land utiliza- 
tion mapping and soil building programmes are being carried out. 
Measures to protect wild life are being carried out, and the pasture and 
hay programme is being pushed. 


However, much remains to be done. We are making a good start—we 
must continue to push the conservation programme. We must plan for a 
thousand years. Conservation and improved land utilization must be a 
continuous programme. We must be alert and observe what is happening 
to soils and forests in our neighborhood, and take community action. 


The Problem in Ontario 


The percentage of forest cover in Ontario is below what is necessary to 
maintain balance. It should be 20%. Floods are increasing, water level is 
dropping, there is a growing deficiency of water for domestic, industrial 
and hydro uses; there is sheet and gully erosion taking an annual toll of 
soil from our fields; there are increasing soil deficiencies causing nutri- 
tional problems in plants and animals, and cash cropping has reduced the 
organic matter of our soils in some regions in spite of the increased yield 
resulting from the introduction of many excellent improved disease resist- 
ant crop varieties. The average of the provincial crop yields has remained 
about stationary—dropping soil fertility level is the fundamental reason. 
There is need of plowing under more legume green manures—more grass- 
legume mixtures in our rotations to prevent runoff and to build organic 
matter, and fibre and fertility in our soils. 


Good grass-legume rotations, manure, minerals, and livestock farming 
form the foundation of effective soil conservation and soil fertility. 
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PERENNIALS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 
R. W. OLIVER, Division of Horticulture, C.H.F., Ottawa. 


OU will notice that the heading is “Perennials For the Rock Garden”, not 

rock garden plants or “Alpines” as they are commonly called. There 
is a distinction which should be clarified at the start. The title allows the 
inclusion of some plants that would cause a shudder to run down the spine 
of many who read the quarterly journal of the Alpine Society. At the 
same time it relieves us of the discussion of many Alpines that can only 
be grown by those who delight in coddling fussy individual plants. 


To be technically correct, a rock garden should only be placed on a 
natural sloping bit of ground facing north or east in a remote corner of 
the estate where we can imitate an Alpine setting with “scree”, ““morraine’”’ 
and cliffs. In such a quiet spot we can get delight from individual treasures 
struggling to maintain existence, rather than from the massed colour 
effects that appeal to the majority closer to home. Rarely do we find such 
a suitable setting in a city back garden and even more rarely do we find 


ieiterOni. 


Whether or not we approve of the practice, we must face the fact that 
many people who really are not the proper gardening type, are going to 
insist on having rock gardens in improper situations. Those are the people 
I must try to rescue from disappointment, because very often a scree of 
gravel can end in a scream of grief. 


The redeeming feature about rock gardening is that, as in other forms 
of gardening, once a beginner starts actually doing the work himself, inter- 
est develops quickly and he or she responds gradually to the challenge that 
evolves a higher type of gardening. 


Colourful Plants 


It would not be fair to start our discussion of plants without a brief 
description of the picture we want them to paint for us. We are striving 
to imitate a natural outcrop of rocks and gravel on a hillside if possible, 
or if we insist in a depression in the centre of a level piece of ground. We 
want to clothe it with appropriate and colourful plants. 


In nature, rocks are usually found in more or less even, tilted layers 
called “strata”. After they have been exposed to weathering for a long time 
they begin to crumble so that the edges are jagged and the spaces between 
the upper edges of adjoining strata become at last partially filled with a 
mixture of stone chips, gritty soil, and decaying grass and roots. As most 
of our natural surface rocks are limestone, this broken down aggregate is 
alkaline in reaction. 


We will find low creeping plants rooting at every joint and clinging to 
the bare rocks by taking root in each small crevice. When in bloom like 
the native sedum in July, they form mats or tracery of bright colour. Most 
of the season their bright or grey-green foliage softens the jagged rocks 
into rounded mounds. 
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Just beyond them on the flat areas of the thin gravelly soil we find 
groups of small mossy mounds sending up slender stems with round or 
star-shaped flowers in Spring or early Summer before the hot dry weather 
cuts down their moisture supply. Farther back in the deeper soil near the 
face of the next strata where there is more moisture, grow taller plants 
with more leaf surface putting up spikes or rounded heads of bloom against 
the background of a protecting rock. At the top of the slope where the 
overburden of soil runs down to the top layer of rock, evergreens and 
deciduous shrubs will form a background and a frame. 


That is the natural picture we try to imitate. Those are the types of 
plants we use. 


In general they demand rather poor gritty soil which is slightly alka- 
line in reaction. Any compromise with clay soil or rich loam is attended 
with disaster unless we use quite different plants which look out of place. 





Regale Lilies, Board of Education Building, Kingston. 


Drainage at the surface must be good. A surface of stone chips is 
necessary for things like Saxifraga to keep the crowns up out of the 
moisture. But all like a constant supply of moisture lower down from the 
cool rocks. In Canada even the three Alpines prefer a slight amount of 
shade from our hot dry Summer weather and appreciate the shelter on the 
north or east side of a high rock. Provided we use shade tolerant plants 
such as bulbs or our native wood dwellers we may have rock gardens in 
fairly dense shade. 


As this talk deals with plants we will not take time to discuss construc- 
tion. There are books and bulletins on that subject. Before you start study 
nature carefully and remember that rock gardens are the most expensive 
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in outlay and the most demanding in attention to detail in maintenance of 
any type. 


Most rock plants can be grown from seed sown in Spring in pots or 
flats and the young plants pricked off into flats as soon as they are large 
enough to handle. They should be ready to plant into their permanent posi- 
tion in the rock garden early in September or the following Spring. Some 
like Iceland poppies are best sown in their permanent position and thinned 
out, as they do not like to be transplanted. 


It is difficult to give detailed directions as to the arrangement of the 
plants. One must learn from experience where plants look best and the 
most suitable combinations. In the average rock garden most annuals are 
out of place and there is no room for perennials which grow more than a 
foot or fifteen inches in height. Tall plants dwarf the size of the rocks and 
spoil the illusion of natural cliffs. 


Suitable Plants 


Generally speaking, plants suitable for the rock garden may be divided 
into six groups: 


(1) Plants which form small tufts or mounds of foliage with erect flow- 
ering stalks. They look best in crevices between rocks, in small pockets or 
gravelly flat areas near’ paths—Armeria, Draba, Heuchera, Houstonia, 
Saxifraga, Sempervivum. 


(2) Erect growing sorts which look best in larger groups where they 
will be viewed more often from a distance. When planted at the top of a 
slope they add to the illusion of height—Delphinium chinense, Lychis, Ver- 
onica, ‘T’eucrium. 


(8) Trailing or prostrate plants which sprawl over the face of rocks 
and cascade from pocket to pocket to form large drifts of colour when in 
_ bloom—Alyssum, Campanula, Dianthus, Aubrieta, Phlox subulata. 


(4) Creepers which form close mats of foliage over level pockets or the 
face of rocks. Plants which root at the joints and follow each seam in 
green tracery—Arenaria, Lotus, Sedum, Thyme. 


(5) Bulbs of low-growing species which should be planted in the Fall 
in large groups, or, in the case of smaller sorts, cascading down the slope 
from pocket to pocket to form a waterfall of Spring colour. They may be 
planted. to come up through the creepers—Chionodoxa, Scilla, Species 
Tulips, Small Daffodils. 


(6) Low-growing shrubs and evergreens to use at the top and to break 
up large spaces—Dwarf Spruce, Juniper, Euonymus, Cotoneaster, Bar- 
berries. 


The rock garden is never finished. As experience leads to knowledge 
and personal preferences develop, an irresistible urge will likewise develop 
to tear down the old and build up anew to meet the requirements of some 
pet plant or carry out some new fancy. Gardeners are like that. 


As an endless list seems monotonous we will confine ourselves to re- 
marks on a few slides. Those who want the list for future reference may 
obtain a copy at the desk. 
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Botanical Name 


Achillea calavennas 
Aethionema pulchellum 
” Var. Warley Rose 
B Alyssum saxatile compactum 
%; uf citrinum 
B es montanum 
Arenaria Grandiflora 
B di montana 
XB Arabis albida 
XB ” Lissadel Pink 
Aubrietia deltoidea 


B Aster alpinus 
XB ” hybrida 


Campanula barbata 
a Carpatica 


? ” 


alba 
elatines 
garganica 
Portenschlagi’na 
Poscharskyana 
rotundifolia 
turbinata 
Dianthus arenarius 
id brevicaulis 
Caesius 
deltoides Brilliant 
Plumarius 
superbus 
Dodecatheon maedia 
Draba aizoides 
af olympica 
ya Nhe repens | 
fs rigida 
Edryianthus graminifolius 
Gentiana septemfida 
- Lagodechiana 
Geranium argenteum 
e lancastriense 
B Gypsophila repens 


Wh Ww 


Houstonia coerulea 
XB Iberis sempervirens 
Linaria alpina 


B Linum flavum 

B ” perenne 
Lychnis alpina 
Myosotis alpestris 

B Oenothera missouriensis 


Common 

Name Height 
Milfoil 6” 
Aetheonema 4” 
” 6” 
Cloth of Gold 12” 
”) 12” 
” 3” 
Sandwort 6” 
”? 4” 
Rock Cress O. 
” 6” 

Purple Rock 
Cress Tiree hy 


Alpine daisy 9” 
New dwarf 


daisy 9” 
Bellflower 12" 
Carpathian 

Harebell 9” 

“c &é 9 ” 
Bellflower Ss” 
” 6” 


Wallflower 6” 
Bellflower 6” 


Harebell 4 
Bellflower 9” 
Pinks of 

? 3 ” 


Cheddar Pink 9” 
Maiden Pink 9” 
Garden Pink 9-12” 
Pink ag 
Shooting Star 12” 
Whitlow Grass 3” 
, ”? sats 

” Biel 

” oF 
Wahlenbergia 2” 


Gentian an" 
23 62 
Cranes-bill 6” 
”? 9” 
Dwarf Baby’s 
Breath 9” 
Bluets 6” 
Candytuft 9” 
Toad Flax 3” 
False Flax 12” 
”? 18" 
Campion 3” 
Forget-me-not 6” 
Evening 


Primrose g” 


Colour of 
Bloom 
White 
Rose Purple 
Bright Rose 
Yellow 
Yellow, pale 
Yellow 
White 


? 


” 


Rose 


Pink to Violet 

Purplish Blue 

Lavender to 
Pink 

Pale Blue 


Blue 

White 

Pale Blue 
Bright Blue 
Purple Blue 
Pale Blue 
Blue 

Blue 

Pale Purple 
Rose Pink 
Rosy Pink 
Red . 
White-Rosy 
Pale Purple 
Pale Purple 
Yellow 


”? 
”? 


”) 


Violet Blue 

Blue, spotted 

Pale Blue 

Pale Purple 

Fresh Pink 

White and 
Pink 

Pale Blue 

White 

Violet and 
Orange 

Lemon 

Blue 

Bright Rose 


Blue and Pin: 


Pale Yellow 


5-Year average 
Time of Bloom 
May 29-June 26 
May 30-July 15 
May and June 

June 15-July 15 
May 15-June 20 
May 15-June 20 
June 15-Aug. 10 
June 10-July 20 
May 5-June 5 

May 5-June 5 


May 15-July 1 
June 5-July 5 


Sept. 1-Oct. 
June 15-July 15 


July 1-Aug. 15 

July 1-Aug. 15 

July 1-Aug. 15 

July 1-Aug. 15 

June 15-July 15 
June 15-July 15 
June 15-Aug. 15 
June 15-Aug. 15 
June 9-Aug. 15 
June 5-Aug. 7 

June 11-Aug. 10 
June 11-Aug. 14 
June 16-Aug. 17 
June 6-June 30 
May 25-June 10 
April 27-May 10 
April 15-May 6 
April 24-May 22 
April 28-May 26 
June 11-July 2 
July 25-Sept. 5 


July 26-Sept. 5 


May 28-June 17 
June 6-June 30 


June 6-July 22 
June 5-Aug. 1 
May 25-June 18 


June 10-July 15 
June 3-Aug. 28 
June 13-Aug. 28 
May 25-June 14 
May 6-June 16 


June 28-Aug. Lt 
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Papaver alpinum 
B Phlox subulata varieties 


B Pentstemon glaber 
Primula cortusoides 
i denticulata 
Phyteuma Scheuchzeri 


Saponaria ocymoides 
XB Saxifraga, see separate list 
XB Sedum Saxifraga, 
see separate list 
Sempervivum, see sep. list 
Tunica saxifraga 
B Thymus serpyllum . 
Bue ” album 
. citriodorus aureus 
B Veronica prostrata 
B Viola cornuta papilio 


Alpine Poppy 6° 
Moss Pink 9” 


Beardstongue 9%” 


Primrose 9” 
a ie 
Horned 

Rampion 10° 
Soapwort 5s 

Faxifraga 

Stonecrop 

Houseleek 
Coat Flower 6’ 
Thyme oO. 
> 6” 


Golden Thyme 9’ 
Speedwell 3" 
Tufted Pansy 4” 


White-Orange May 20-June 21 


White Lilac, 
Deep Rose 


Blue Pink | 
Rosy Purple 
Pale Violet 


May 138-June 10 
June 3-July 14 
May 4-June 2 
April 28-June 14 


Violet Blue June 15-July 8 


Pink 

Pink July 1-Sept. 15 
Pink-Purple June 9-Aug. 3 
White June 9-July 23 


July 10-Aug. 16 
June 6-June 28 
May 15-July 15 


Golden foliage 
Bright Blue 
Blue & White 


Plants Which Spread Too Rapidly for the Small Rock Garden 


Common Name 
Wood Anemone 
Snow in Summer 


Botanical Name 
Anemone Sylvestris 
Cerastium Tomentosum 

‘ Biebersteinii 
Convalaria Majalis 
Herniaria Glabrata 
Oenothera Pumila 


Linaria Cymbalaria 

, Pallida 

a4 Repens 
Lysimachia Nummularia 
Sedum Acre 
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Lily of the Valley 

Rupture Wort 

Dwarf Evening Primrose (fine seeds 
spread everywhere) 

Kenilworth Ivy 

Toad Flax 

Creeping Toad Flax 

Creeping Jenny 

Stonecrop 


Plants Suitable for Shade 


1. Arenaria Grandiflora 
2. Arabis Albida 

3. Anemone Sylvestris 
4. Campanula Species 
5. Gentiana Septemfida 
6 

| 

8 

9 


. Geranium Lancastriense 


. Iberis Sempervirens 
. Myosotis Palustris 
. Phlox Subulata 
10. Primula Species 
11. Tunica Saxifraga 
12. Viola species 


Sandwort 

Rock Cress 
Wood Anemone 
Bellflower 


Gentian 


Cranesbill 

Perennial Candytuft 
Forget-me-not 

Moss Pink 


Primulas 


Coat Flower 
Violets and Pansies 
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15 Rock Garden Bulbs for Beginners 


Chionodaxa Luciliae 
Crocus Sieberi 

”  Susianus 
Versicolor 
Fritillaria Meleagris 
Galanthus Nivalis 
Leucojum Vernum 
Lilium Tenuifolium 

” — Concolor 
Muscari Botryoides 
Ornithogalum Umbellatum 
Pusch Kinia Libanotica 


9 


Schila Sibirica 
*Tulipa Clusiana 
” ~~ Dasystemon 
*Only dwarf species are suitable. 


Chionodaxa, blue with white centre 
Crocus, light blue 
2 bright yellow 
lilae 
Turk Cap 
Snowdrop 
Snowflake 
Coral Lily, orange red 
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Heavenly Blue Grape Hyacinth, blue 
‘ Fé se . white 
=f ? a i white, 

striped blue 

Squill, blue 

Tulip species, pink and white 

< e white, yellow centre 


10 Rock Garden Shrubs for Beginners—Deciduous 


Berberis Thunbergii Minor 
a! es Atropurpurea 
Citisus Nigricans 


Box Barberry 
Purple Leaf Barberry 
Broom 


Cotoneaster Adpressa Cotoneaster 
ts Horizontalis in 
Daphne Mezereum Daphne 
Genista Pilosa Greenweed 
Conifers 


Chamaecyparis Obtusa Nana 
Juniperus Horizontalis Douglassi 
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Sabina Tamariscifolia 
Picea Abies Maxwelli 


Dwarf Retinospora 
Andora Juniper 


” depressa plumosa Waukigan Juniper 


Tamarisk Juniper 
Dwarf Norway Spruce 


10 Good Sempervivums for the Beginner 


Sempervivum Atropurpureum 
. Arachnoideum 
Calcarium 
Gandinii 
Rubicundum 


Sempervivum Soboliferum 
“ Spinosum 
a Tectorum 
ad Triste 
4 Wulfeni 
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These do not come true from seed. One must buy the plant. 
10 Good Sedums for the Beginner 


Sedum Album ~ Sedum Middendorfhanum 
” — Brevifolium ”  Sexangulare 
” — Dasyphyllum ” ~~ Sieboldii 
” — —Ewersii ” — Spurium Coccineum 
” — Kamschaticum ”  Anacampseros 


Sedums grow best in poor soil without leaf mold. 


15 Saxifrangas for Beginners 


Encrusted Not Encrusted 
Saxifranga Aizoon Brevifolia S. Petroschii, white 

‘“ 4 Lutea 

i i. Rosularis S. Apiculata, pale yellow 

ti ” ~ Linguiformis sh 4 Alba, white 

es a Rosea S. a ” white 

~ “ Notata 

a Cotyledon Pyramidalis 8S. Godseffiana, yellow 

ss Pectinata S. Jenkinsii, pinkish lilac 

Mackabiana *S. Decipiens Hybrids 


*These may be grown from seeds. None of the others come true. 
The Saxifragas need lime supplied by old mortar rubble. 
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THE VALUE OF FLOWERS IN THE HOME 
MRs. RYLAND H. NEW, C.B.E., Oakville. 


HIS topic is an all embracive one, covering almost any angle of horticul- 

ture, but I would like to approach it from the purely amateur aspect, 
thinking of flowers as an asset, indeed, a necessity to the home. You cannot 
rent.a home, you must produce it from the material at hand. The finest 
furnishings will not give the “home” effect that will be achieved with flow- 
ers, Where we enjoy a mental, moral and manual value. 


Many persons have no interest whatever in flowers, but happily enough, 
time appears to be producing more gardeners than scoffers. Even the 
’ scoffer gains peace of mind and body in the presence of beauty, and the 
greatest beauty in the world is found in growing things. Nature is the 
visible aspect of life itself. A bright bouquet in the home will give pleasure 
and relaxation to the wage-earner returning from prosaic and monotonous 
tasks in office or shop. The housewife on her round of duties will find work 
moves more easily and pleasantly when she has plants to attend. It is a 
well known fact that flowers are of immeasurable value to the sick and 
convalescent, providing a link between bedroom and the outdoors, where 
nature and her health-giving elements give promise of renewed vigour and 
a brighter future. 


There is a moral value in flowers. This is an age of juvenile delin- 
quency, largely due to crowded cities, congested living accommodation, and 
lack of training children should receive from those responsible for them. 
Give a child something he can call his own, be it flower pot or garden. Let 
him select his own seeds, show him the proper planting and let him learn 
from experience and guidance how they must be tended if they are to 
reward the owner. Beautiful displays of bloom are to be found in windows 
of farm homes where geraniums, impatiens, cacti, begonias, fuschias and 
ferns flourish in tin cans and pails. A man, woman or child who loves 
growing things will seldom have time to appear in police courts. Many 
moral troubles stem from those having too much wrong kind of time on 
their hands. 


Then comes the manual value of flowers. Fresh air, sunshine, and light 
labour will result in good health, vigour and a restful sleep that needs no 
assistance from sleeping pills. Flowers must be cared for, but they must 
not become a labour to the point of sapping physical strength. 


In your garden you must be guided by the space at your disposal. Cata- 
logues list almost every plant your heart could desire. We all have favour- 
ites, but cannot afford all of them. There are inexpensive gems that anyone 
can afford, shrubs of beauty which may provide loveliness for years. If 
we cannot have expensive evergreens, then let us have a flowering quince, 
mock orange or honeysuckle. Or we might have a window box of neat 
construction, nicely painted and featuring plants suitable for such a garden. 


Bulbs 


Bulbs are now plentiful and reasonably priced; they are easily grown 
and fill a double bill in gardening life. They may be forced for winter 
bloom, then planted in the garden. Hyacinths, narcissus, lily of the valley 
and many others may be forced indoors to brighten the room. Ii you wish 
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to invest in something which will give expectation and satisfaction, pur- 
chase a hybrid amaryllis which gives gorgeous, flamboyant bloom. For a 
large window with plenty of light try the Haemanthus or blood lily. Ferns 
add a touch of grace and delicacy to a dull corner. A plant can become a 
highlight in any home. 


Horticulturists and scientists have made a wonderful contribution to 
modern life, but nature in her wild state offers us a vast storehouse with 
an open door. By going a few miles from home, plants and shrubs may be 
lifted with care and discretion, and brought into cultivation, where they 
often do better than in their wild state. Hepaticas, biood root, trilliium 
multiply when placed in a favourable spot in the garden. For a damp, dull 
spot try a clump of marsh marigold to give sunshine and colour to green 
surroundings. Clumps of small cedars, high or low bush cranberries and a 
host of other wild things provides gardening enjoyment. 


Now may I dwell briefly on “musts” for flowers. Containers act much 
as a frame does for a painting, as it enhances and sets off the blossoms. 
Cost looms large as we picture the need for a colour scheme, but great cost 
is not necessary. An old jug, tumbler, discarded goldfish bowl, and even a 
gem-jar will provide as many different shapes and sizes of containers as 
the average person wishes. A cup that has lost a handle, a jelly jar or a 
sauce dish can be the base of a small and pleasing bouquet that will delight 
the eye. 


When lovely gladioli have withered to the point where you cannot use 
them longer, cut off the tips or even the single florets and float them in a 
very low bowl or even a plate. A pie tin makes a wonderful receptacle for 
a huge dahlia whose head will not stand up, but which looks marvellous on 
the table with a few of its own leaves. These and many other ideas will 
enable you to find a use for so-called cast-offs. The dining room table 
should have a plant or bouquet that will not obstruct view. There is nothing 
worse than bobbing your head one way, then another, to see the persons 
opposite. Better a lovely little low jar of evergreen and mahonia than the 
longest stemmed roses if you wish to promote friendliness and conversation 
at meal-time. 


I have tried to make some suggestions which may be of value to those 
who possess the spirit of adventure. Indulge yourseif to the limit with the 
beautiful things provided by greenhouse and nursery, but keep in mind 
that the garden, within and without the house, is an adventure and reflects 
the individuality and tastes of the owners. Experiment with the things 
you like best and gain experience from these experiments. Teach the 
young and the beginners to value the things nature has given us for our 
use and pleasure. Bring the outdoors inside for Winter. Cut your for- 
sythia and pussy willows, and salvage prunings from your shrubs and fruit 
trees. Many will bloom and provide a most picturesque arrangement for 
enjoyment by the family. Make the most of the beauties of nature and 
realize the truth of the words: 


The kiss of the sun for pardon, 

The song of the birds for mirth— 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 
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PRESENTATIONS 


J. E. Carter Trophy for Rural School Ground Improvement, 1949— 
Won by 8.8. No. 5, Wainfleet, Welland County. 
Received by teacher—Miss J. A. Carlin, Wainfleet. 
Presented by J. E. Carter, Guelph. 


Hon. P. M. Dewan Trophy for Rural School Ground Improvement, 1949— 


Received by W. G. Rae, Hanover (Public School Inspector). 
Presented by J. A. Carroll, Toronto. 


A. J. Jackman Trophy for Windbreak Competition, District No. 9— 
Won by Laverne Hewitson, Owen Sound, R.R. 5. 
Presented by A. J. Jackman, Owen Sound. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
KEN GARDINER, Chairman. 


1. Be it resolved that this Association express appreciation to the 
Ontario Government, through Col. the Hon. Thomas L. Kennedy, Minister 
of Agriculture, for continued financial support of our organization as 
evidenced in the grants, which are so important in assisting the Societies 
to promote their work. 


2. That this Association continues to be appreciative of the valuable 
co-operation of Agricultural Representatives, District and Zone Foresters, 
Public and Separate School Inspectors throughout the province. 


3. That the thanks of the Association be expressed to Mr. J. E. Carter, 
Guelph, for his generous assistance in providing the J. E. Carter Trophy 
for Rural School Ground Improvement; to Hon. P. M. Dewan for School 
Ground Improvement Trophy; to A. J. Jackman, Owen Sound, for School 
Ground prizes, also trophy and cash prizes for Windbreak Competition ; to 
the T. Eaton Company for many favours and prizes to assist in beautifi- 
cation; to J. E. Carter and the Ontario Conservation and Reforestation 
Association for prizes in School Forestry Competition, and to Mrs. D. A. 
Gillies, Arnprior, for Essay Competition prizes. 


4. That in view of continued support of horticulture by the daily and 
weekly newspapers and farm magazines, this Association expresses sincere 
appreciation. 


5. Resolved that congratulations be extended to the Hamilton Horti- 
cultural Society on their Centennial Anniversary and appreciation for 
their assistance with the arrangements for this convention. 


6. That the appreciation of the Association be extended to all those 
who have taken part in the convention programme, also to those providing 
decorations; to the Royal Connaught Hotel for their courteous assistance 
in making this 44th annual convention an outstanding success. 


7. Resolved that the National Film Board be requested to provide more 
films dealing directly with horticultural subjects, in line with more recent 
developments in horticulture. 
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8. Resolved that this Association deplores the marked falling off in 
amount of exhibits and cut flowers at the Canadian National Exhibition, 
and recommend to the management that a study be made with the object 
of reviving interest and participation in the Horticultural Section. 


That the management be asked to provide easier access to the grounds 
for exhibitors; that the west wing be open to Horticultural Societies on 
the first two days of the Exhibition for exhibits of cut flowers to be shown 
in various classes, to be approved by the Floral Committee; that prize 
money be available for juvenile exhibits, acceptable to the Floral Com- 
mittee, and that money for same be paid by the C.N.E. 


9. Resolved that the Dominion Government, through its printing de- 
partment, publish more free literature, written by Canadians for Cana- 
dians, on the subject of Horticulture. 


As an alternative the Resolutions Committee recommend the following: 


This committee recommends that the Societies be advised from time to 
time of the facilities at present provided by the Publicity Bureau of the 
Department of Agriculture at Ottawa. 


10. Considering our responsibility to the Horticulturists of Ontario 
this Association goes on record, warning its members of promoters who 
publish unusual benefits to prospective members, without giving details of 
their personnel, and also wish it to be known that this organization is not 
affiliated in any way with the Canadian Garden Club, recently publicized 
in the press. 
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SODS AND GREEN-MANURE CROPS REBUILD SOILS DEGRADED BY CULTIVATION 


ONTARIO DEPARTMENT of AGRICULTURE 


Printed by order of 
HON. THOMAS L. KENNEDY, Minister of Agriculture for Ontario 
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HORTICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


Vineland Station, Ontario, Canada 





BIENNIAL REPORT, 1947 and 1948 


This Biennial Report of the Horticultural Experiment Station was 
delayed a full year, in its final preparation, through several difficulties. 
As now published, it makes no attempt to cover all Station activities, 
either extensively or briefly. A few investigations are reported in some 
detail, while other projects and matters of interest are briefly noted. 


The accumulation of data and the stage reached in the investigation 
warrant publication of the soil-fertilization studies with the Concord grape. 
The report (page 15) is a final summary of work done in the Haines vine- 
yard near Jordan, during the 19-year period 1929 to 1947. An earlier 
report on this project, covering severity of pruning studies in relation to 
soil fertilization, was published in 1938 in Scientific Agriculture. 


A second research project reported in some detail (page 32) is con- 
cerned with organic-matter problems, and particularly some changes in a 
soil after 10 years of various sods and green manures with supplementary 
fertilization treatments. 


There are two other brief soil studies. One concerns the length 
of the cultivation period in an apple orchard. The 20-year investigation 
notes (page 30) some effects of reduced cultivation on the physical and 
chemical condition of the soil. The other study presents data showing 
the effect of small gully-erosions on tomato yields (page 44). 


Weather records have been kept continuously since 1916. The 
accumulated data for the 33-year period, 1916 to 1948, are summarized 
(page 48). In particular, the 20-year period 1929 to 1948 is examined in 
some detail, using graphs and charts. 


The breeding work with two fruits, the cherry (page 59) and the 
grape (page 66), is given in some detail. Earlier Station reports dealt 
similarly with the peach and the strawberry (Biennial Report for 19438 
and 1944), and rubus species, sweet corn, and greenhouse tomatoes 
(Biennial Report for 1945 and 1946). 


Pages 5 to 13 of the present report are brief references, in picture 
and word, to various Station projects, relationships, physical equipment, 
and other matters of interest. 


TECHNICAL STAFF, 1948 


E. F. Paumer, B.S.A., LL.D. : ; j : ‘ ‘ ; Director 
Wo Ho UivSHaL RS A MS Peres Chief in Research 
D. i. BAILEY, B.A, Mess Pu Do : : : : . Pathologist 
Or AW BRADT SS bso eA ae ; : . ; ‘ : ._ Assistant in Research 
AO Neda. BUTLER, B.s.4., MLS. : : ; . _ Associate in Research 
GH» DICKSON, Bib As = : d : ; : é _ Assistant in Research 
CoB KELLY boos Ne. ae E 4 : d ; , Assistant in Extension 
Bi Aw KERR tA}. WLC. Hb ar: ‘ i 4 _ Assistant in Research 
Ona ROBE Dose , ; : : . Assistant in Research 
IAN D. W. SMITH, B.S.A.F . : ; ; . Agricultural Scientist 
W.J.. STRONG, B.S.A;, M-S-A- 5 ; : , ._ Assistant in Research 
J. R. VANHAARLEM, B.S.A., M.S. . : : : ; . Associate in Research 


* Dept. of Horticulture, O.A.C. Guelph. 
+ Division of Horticulture, Experimental Farms Service, Ottawa. 


———————— 


STAFF CHANGES 


Mr. W. J. Strong, Research Assistant, first appointed to the technical 
staff in 1921, reached retirement age at the end of 1948. Throughout his 
27 years with the Station he was in charge of the experimental and breed- 
ing work with small fruits and nuts. Also, for a considerable period, he 
carried on an extensive breeding project with sweet corn. The small fruit 
and sweet corn introductions of the Station constitute one very tangible 
result of Mr. Strong’s many years of effort and discernment. 


Mr. O. A. Bradt, until recently on the staff of the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College as lecturer in Horticulture, has been transferred to the 
Station staff as Assistant in Research. During the period 1946-48 Mr. 
Bradt divided his time between Guelph and Vineland, lecturing during the 
academic year, and assisting at Vineland during the summer. At Vine- 
land he will have charge of the experimental and breeding work with 
peaches and grapes, the latter including the new 35-acre Sub-station. 


Mr. Ian D. W. Smith, Agricultural Scientist, Division of Horti- 
culture, Experimental Farms Service, Ottawa, has been assigned to the 
Station staff to assist in vegetable work. This constitutes a co-operative 
approach, as between Dominion and Provincial services, to certain vege- 
table work including the foundation seed projects, and the merit and 
verification trials with the Canadian Seed Growers Association. 
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THE HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Construction of the Horticultural Products Laboratory began late 
in 1947 and it is expected to be in partial operation in 1950. Yet to be 
installed are the complex machines and services needed in a modern 
laboratory. Some phases of the work may be retarded pending the train- 
ing of suitable staff. 


The name of the laboratory infers that investigations would be 
limited only by the raw materials used. They must be of horticultural 
origin. What may be done with those raw materials is unlimited. 
Obviously the investigations will include such processes as storage, 
canning, freezing and fermentations in relation to newly imported varieties 
of fruits and vegetables, and to new varieties bred at the Experiment 
Station. But the work may include other than primary food products and 
it might result in the production of materials such as useful chemicals. 
Human nutrition as it is correlated with fruits and vegetables will be a 
major interest. 


The building, its services and its machines were designed to be as 
flexible as possible so that changes in the work of the laboratory might 
be easily manipulated. Some of the desired flexibility was obtained with 
the use of temporary partitions, and having all pipe lines visible rather 
than buried in walls. 


The semi-basement space consists largely of refrigerated areas 
which, when completed, will give a range of temperature from 40 degrees 
below zero F. to any desired higher temperature. Approximately one 
hundred temperatures will be available at one time. 


Nine laboratory rooms will be available on the main floor. The 
largest laboratory is 65 feet long by 17 feet wide and will be used as a 
processing room. 





THE DOMINION FRUIT INSECTS LABORATORY 


In 1911 the Ontario and Dominion Departments of Agriculture 
entered into an arrangement whereby the Dominion placed an entomologist 
at the Horticultural Experiment Station. His immediate job was to study 
fruit insects and their control, more particularly as they affected the 
tender fruit crops of southern Ontario. The Station was to provide 
necessary facilities—office and laboratory accommodation, orchards, etc. 


Mr. W. A. Ross was the first, and for some years the only, 
entomologist to be stationed here. However, as the research program with 
fruit insects grew, and was expanded to include greenhouse insects, there 
were staff additions from time to time. The present staff, with Mr. G. G. 
Dustan as Entomologist-in-Charge, consists of seven technical workers. 


Increased staff meant, finally, increased office and laboratory 
facilities, beyond the ability of the Experiment Station to provide. In 
1925 the Dominion Department of Agriculture erected its own building. 
This was enlarged in 1934, and in 1939 greenhouses were added. Both the 
building and the greenhouses are attached to Experiment Station services. 


The laboratory is primarily concerned with investigations of insect 
pests of fruit crops and a general study of new insecticides. More specific 
lines of research include: Studies over the past 39 years of the life 
histories and habits of most of the insect pests of fruit in the Niagara 
Peninsula; chemical and biological control of such major pests as the 
codling moth, Oriental fruit moth, pear psylla and aphids; a long term 
study of the effects of spray chemicals on the fauna of peach orchards; 
and insecticide investigations in the greenhouse. 


This dominion-provincial co-operative approach to the study of 
economic insects makes unnecessary similar studies by the Experiment 
Station. It leaves the Station free to concentrate on cultural investigations, 
fruit maturity and marketing problems, processing, plant breeding. 
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‘Hybrid Crop from F, Seed 


FIG. 3. Vinecross B5 mature ears (left). This hybrid sweet corn is being grown 
commercially in increasing amount. 


SWEET CORN BREEDING 


New varieties of sweet corn as now introduced are almost invariably 
first-generation hybrids produced by crossing two inbred lines. Years of 
work are required to stabilize a new inbred line. It then has to be crossed 
with other inbred lines to determine its ability to produce superior hybrids. 
Experiment Stations in the United States have been generous in supply- 
ing us with their inbred lines, and these have been crossed with our own 
inbred lines. Seventy-seven experimental hybrids, together with fifty-one 
commercial varieties were tested in our trials in 1947 and 1948. Some of 
these hybrids and varieties were very promising. 


Most high-quality hybrids mature in the season from Vinecross Bd 
to Golden Cross Bantam. In general, the early and the late hybrids have 
medium to low quality. A complete succession of high-quality hybrids is 
wanted. To this end, a breeding program is under way at this Station to 
develop high-quality, productive inbreds. From these it is hoped to produce 
the desired hybrids. 


The varieties Vinegold and Vinecross B5 have been introduced by 
the Horticultural Experiment Station. Vinecross B5 has: exceptionally 
high quality both as a home-garden and as a freezing variety. For size 
and quality it is equal to the best ears produced by Golden Bantam. In 
fact, both its parents were developed from Golden Bantam. Vinegold is a 
larger-eared variety than Vinecross Bd, of very high quality, and has 
proved exceptionally suitable for canning. It is well liked by the market 
gardener as a variety to come in just before Golden Cross Bantam. It 
received very favorable mention in the Canadian Vegetable Trials of 1948. 
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THE LODGE 


The Experiment Station is too far removed from any considerable 
centre of population for single workers, technical or labour, generally to 
find private accommodation. Therefore it has been necessary for the 
Station to provide both rooms and board. 


In the early days the Administration Building, built in 1909, served 
also as a dormitory for single staff members and student assistants. The 
inconvenience of this arrangement was not particularly marked until 
recent years, but staff additions since 1945 have required the full use of 
the Administration Building for its initial purpose, offices and laboratories. 


To properly take care of present-day needs, including dining-room 
accommodation, a dormitory-boarding-house, “The Lodge’, is nearing 
completion. It will provide rooms (double) for 20 persons normally, in 
addition to service staff. Dining-room accommodation and kitchen services 
are adequate for 30 people. Also there is a large living-room and other 
(basement) space for recreation. 


All this accommodation will eventually be required for student 
assistants, graduate students, and those members of the permanent 
technical staff who, by choice or otherwise, are bachelors. The Horticul- 
tural Products Laboratory, also nearing completion, will be staffed in part 
with graduate students, requiring temporary accommodation at least. 


Similarly, the Dominion Fruit Insects Laboratory (page 6) has 
its summer-time student assistants, its graduate students, and its con- 
firmed bachelors, for whom accommodation will be found in The Lodge. 
Single members of the labour staff will have to be taken care of elsewhere. 
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MALLING STOCKS AND FRENCH CRAB SEEDLINGS AS STOCKS FOR FIVE 
VARIETIES OF APPLES 


For 18 years Malling I, II, IX, and XVI have been compared with 
French Crab seedling rootstocks. In general, the clonal Malling root- 
stoeks have not given greater tree uniformity or yield. Trees on Malling 
I average about 2/3 the trunk-size of those on French Crab seedlings and 
on Malling XVI, which in themselves do not differ significantly. With 
respect to fruit borne on the tree, French Crab seedlings and Malling XVI 
have given very similar results in quantity (Table 1) and quality, except 
that McIntosh on Malling XVI has been a particularly successful com- 
bination. Though Malling I has induced slightly higher yields per unit 
of trunk cross-section than the other rootstocks there is some question 
about its compatibility and root anchorage when certain varieties are 
grown on it. 


TABLE 1. ACCUMULATED YIELD PER TREE (LB.) INCLUDING 18TH YEAR 











French Malling Malling 
Crab XVI 
(LU, OOP Ce ieee Wem Santee Seo ke PRE Ce ore erences 2804 3242 2524 
Pee Ue PECNING feces tances aN OS ENN AP eee 2120 2226 1533 
“UR ee oe Oe ee eee 1440 1379 1181 
oy, er OEE Lmao S| Geer OSs Reece tre 1007 670 964 





On all rootstocks, McIntosh was outstanding in yield, with R.I. 
Greening, Delicious, and Spy following in that order. 


Being fillers, most of the trees on Malling II were removed at 13 
years of age. At that time they were slightly larger than the trees on 
Malling I but not quite as productive for their size. 
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FIG. 6. Marked difference in vigour in prune-plum crosses. Left, Imperial Epineuse x 
Italian Prune. Right, Imperial Epineuse x President plum. 


PROBLEMS IN FRUIT BREEDING 


In fruit breeding there is, as yet, too little information to guide the 
plant breeder in determining beforehand what the results of a given cross 
may be. Mostly, the potentialities of a cross, in terms of promising seed- 
lings, can be determined only by making the cross and growing the result- 
ing hybrids to fruiting maturity. The parent varieties themselves are 
usually of mixed ancestry, and their parents, too, unknown. So, variable 
“children” might well be expected. 


Fig. 6 above illustrates the results of two prune-plum crosses. 
Imperial Epineuse was the seed or mother parent in both cases. The pollen 
parents were Italian Prune (left) and President plum (right). 


With Italian Prune as the pollen parent the resulting seedlings 
were almost uniformly lacking in vigour, although, in a total population 
of 237 trees a few were vigorous. Tree habit mostly resembled Italian 
Prune, being low, spreading, and rather bushy. Also they were suscep- 
tible to an unidentified leaf spot. Fruit quality was fair to good. 


With President as the pollen parent the seedling trees generally 
resembled President in growth characters and were vigorous and free 
from leaf spot. Fruit quality generally was inferior to the Imperial 
Epineuse x Italian Prune seedlings, and fruit maturity season was later. 


In both crosses, therefore, the potent parent, as judged by tree 
and fruit characters, has been the pollen or male parent. 


Imperial Epineuse also was crossed with Coes Golden, Imperial 
Epineuse again being the seed parent. With both parents possessing high 
quality of fruit it was hoped that a good percentage of the seedlings 
would be of high quality. Actually that was the case, and they were 
mostly freestone too. But colour was quite disappointing, being generally 
“washy” and nondescript. Tree vigour was fair, better than with Italian 
Prune as the pollen parent, but the foliage was susceptible to leaf spot. 
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FIG. 7. Fruit-thinning costs for peaches can be materially reduced by using a hose- 
tipped stick. It takes a little time to learn the technique. 


HOSE THINNING OF PEACHES 


When the set of peaches is heavy, thinning becomes both a time- 
consuming and costly operation. Experiments at this Station over a four- 
year period have shown that the time required to thin a peach tree can 
be cut in half when a hose-tipped stick is used to knock off the excess 
fruit. This has been done with no appreciable adverse effect on tree 
growth, yield or grade of fruit. 


Hose thinning is carried out by the use of a heavy one-inch hose, 
approximately fifteen inches long, inserted on the end of a stick. By the 
use of two sticks, one about two feet long and the second four or five feet 
long, no ladder is needed. However, some growers prefer to use only a 
short stick, or the hose without a stick, in which case a ladder is required. 
For the most part, striking into clusters along the branches toward the 
outside of the tree has given best results. After thinning from the inside 
of the tree, the workmen should make one round of the tree from the 
outside, breaking up the clusters that were missed. When the set is very 
heavy there may be some value in additional hand thinning, particularly 
of the peaches from the weaker growth and clusters that have been missed 
with the hose. 


The fruits are most easily knocked off when they are of walnut- 
size. If thinning is started too soon, the peaches will not come off readily, 
the twigs break off easily and the grower may become discouraged. Also, 
some varieties are easier to thin than others so that more than one variety 
should be tried. With hose, as in hand thinning, thoroughness is important. 
As with many other jobs, skill comes only with practice. It may take a 
day or more to learn the technique but before discarding the method it 
should be given a fair trial. 
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TOMATOES RESISTANT TO LEAF MOULD 


Leaf mould is the most important disease of greenhouse tomatoes 
in Ontario. Ordinarily its ravages are so great that many growers could 
not profitably produce a fall crop without the use of resistant varieties. 


Vetomold was the first mould-resistant tomato developed by the 
Horticultural Experiment Station. It is still widely grown, not only in 
Ontario but also in British Columbia, Australia, New Zealand, England, 
and other countries. In Australia, it is grown as an outdoor staking variety. 
In Holland it is used as one parent in a hybrid tomato, Single Cross. 


V-121, a later development in mould resistance than Vetomold, is 
now the most widely-grown greenhouse tomato in Ontario. When first 
introduced V-121 was highly resistant to mould but with the advent of 
new races of mould it is now susceptible in most greenhouses. 


Several lines developed from a cross between Vetomold and another 
mould-resistant selection, V-473, were tested in commercial greenhouses 
in 1948. Very favorable reports of two of these varieties (V-4804 above) 
have been received and they may displace V-121 in popularity. 


What of the future? In the past, as resistant varieties became 
widely planted, new races of the fungus appeared which would attack 
“resistant” varieties. It is possible that this will continue. Therefore 
the immediate Station breeding program is to produce new varieties which 
will have the combined resistance of Vetomold, V-121 and V-473. Besides 
this we are developing commercial varieties from five different wild 
tomatoes each of which is immune from all the known races of the mould 
fungus. Therefore, even if new races of the mould appear, we may hope 
to be able to supply growers with resistant varieties. 
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V-35 ASPARAGUS 


This variety, now in semi-commercial production and soon to be 
named, is a selection of Mary Washington. The parent or mother plant 
of V-35 was one of five high-yielding plants selected at Vineland in 1928 
from the early stock of Mary Washington released by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Three years’ individual yield records were kept of the five original 
single-plant selections. Then the seed-grown progeny (from restricted 
pollination with six high-producing male plants), of each of these five 
selections was compared as to yield and other characters with two com- 
mercial strains of Mary Washington. This field test was for five producing 
years and consisted of randomized plots replicated eight times. On the 
basis of this test V-35 was considered to be the best of the five Vineland 
selections, and superior, especially in yield, to Mary Washington itself. 


The plant of V-35 is very vigorous, producing tall, stout, heavy 
top growth with more resistance to the rust disease than other varieties. 


The sprouts are large and well formed, and do not open or feather 
out until quite long. The buds are tight and bracts are close to the stem. 
A very small percentage of small or cull sprouts are produced. The colour 
is a slightly paler green than ordinary Mary Washington, but after pro- 
cessing it shows a more attractive colour. The quality is equal to other 
strains tested. 


To date over one hundred and twenty growers have been supplied 
with liberal samples of V-35, for trial and commercial planting. Several 
nurseries and seed growers have also been supplied with stock seed. Some 
of these firms are now producing seed for sale. Many Experiment Stations, 
in Canada and the United States also have received test samples. 
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The Annual Report of the Station for 1942 listed all research pro- 
jects as of that date. In the period 1943 to 1946, six new projects were 
undertaken these being listed, with brief explanatory note, in the Station 
Report (biennial) for 1945 and 1946. 1947 and 1948 projects are: 


Project 471. A MICROBIOLOGICAL STUDY UNDER MULCHES AND CLEAN 
CULTIVATION. (F. EF. Chase and J. R. vanHaarlem). 


This is a co-operative project between the Department of Bacterio- 
logy, Ontario Agricultural College, and this Station. The effect of orchard 
mulching on the soil microflora and their effects on nutrient levels are 
under investigation. 


Project 472. CHEMICAL WEED CONTROL IN VEGETABLE AND SMALL-FRUIT 
Crops. (O. J. Robb and J. F. Brown) 


Various chemicals are being tested as pre- and post-emergence 
treatments to control weeds in vegetable plantings. They are also being 
used in established plantings of asparagus and small-fruit crops. 


Project 473. FACTORS INFLUENCING EARLINESS IN THE TOMATO. 
(H. A. Kerr) 


Tomato varieties differ both in the interval from planting to bloom, 
and from bloom to maturity. These rates of development are influenced 
by both genetic and environmental factors. Records are taken of (1) the 
position of fruits on the plant, (2) the date of hand pollination, (3) the 
date when the fruits turn colour, and (4) the seed content. Most of the 
popular field varieties are included in this study. This project has been 
carried on in the greenhouse. 


Project 481. Two Sop COVERS IN AN APPLE ORCHARD. 
(J. R. vanHaarlem and W. H. Upshall) 


Red fescue is being used alone and with alfalfa. Records will be 
taken on tree growth and production, and on the permanence of the alfalfa 
as affected by the companion crop of red fescue. 


Project 482. FREQUENCY OF MOWING IN A SoD-MULCH APPLE ORCHARD. 

(W. H. Upshall and J. R. vanHaarlem) 

The sod is a standard orchard grass mixture with ladino clover. 

Two and four mowings per year are being compared in their effects on 
dry weight of mowings and on tree behaviour. 


Project 483. SPLITTING OF SWEET CHERRY FRUITS. 
(O. A. Bradt and W. H. Upshall) 
The causal factors in the splitting of sweet cherries are under 
study and treatments designed to reduce splitting are being given. 


Project 484. EZARLINESS AND YIELD OF STAKED TOMATOES IN RELATION 
TO SEVERITY OF TOPPING. (O. J. Robb) 

Tomato plants are topped at the second to fifth cluster in commer- 
cial plantings as a means of hastening maturity. This project is to deter- 
mine (1) the influence of topping on rate of development, and (2) the 
number of clusters below the point of decapitation which are affected. 
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FIG. 11. The Haines vineyard east of Jordan, on No. 8 Highway. Several acres of this 
vineyard have been used since 1929 for the soil-fertilization experiments noted in this 
Biennial Report of the Station. 


SOIL-FERTILIZATION EXPERIMENTS WITH THE CONCORD GRAPE 
W. H. Upshall, J. R. vanHaarlem, and C. B. Kelly 


Soil-fertilization experiments were conducted at the Haines vine- 
yard about two miles east of Jordan, Ontario, for the period 1929 to 1947 
inclusive. For the first eight years severity of pruning also was included 
in the study. In 1938 a report, final on the pruning phases of the experi- 
ment and preliminary on the fertilization responses, was published (9). 


PLAN OF EXPERIMENT 


The experimental section of the Haines vineyard, approximately 
3.4 acres, was planted in 1924. The soil is classified as Vineland Clay 
Loam—typical grape soil in the Niagara district of Ontario. In the soil- 
survey records it is described as moderately acid in reaction; medium in 
organic matter, replaceable potassium, and nitrogen; for the most part 
low in readily soluble phosphorus; and with heavy, poorly drained sub- 
soil. The Haines vineyard, with an average yield of about 3% tons per 
acre, has been consistently above the yield for the district. 


Beginning in 1937 and every year thereafter up to the conclusion 
of the experiment in 1947, all plots were pruned to the number of buds 
recommended by Partridge (7), i.e., the severity of the pruning in each 
plot bore a direct relation to the growth made the previous season. 
Chopped legume hay at two tons per acre was applied to all treated plots 
in A and C Series in the fall of seven consecutive years, 1936 to 1942. In 
one-half of A Series and one-half of C Series, surface applications of 
fertilizer were discontinued in 1935, while in the remaining halves annual 
fertilization was continued to 1942 (See Fig. 12 and Table 2). 
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FIG. 12. Diagrammatic plan of series and plot arrangement at the Haines vineyard. 
Each plot is 32 feet wide (3 rows) and 54 feet long (6 vines) with the rows west to 
east and vines south to north. A single plot drawn to scale is shown in the lower left 
corner, the shaded portion representing the fertilized area. This gave a “neutral” 
zone of 9 feet between treatments and minimized the cultivation transfer of fertilizer 
from plot to plot. D Series, added one year after the others, had to be placed on the 
west side of A in order to have vines of comparable age. The letter H denotes hay 
applications, 2 tons per acre, 1936 to 1942. Bracketed treatments were discontinued in 
1935; the other N, P, and K treatments, alone and in combination, were continued until 
1942. Check plots received no commercial fertilizer, hay, or straw. 
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TABLE 2. TOTAL AMOUNTS OF FERTILIZER APPLIED PER ACRE* 








om mA 
a Sk Bie = = > 
(= Pass = < ° 
© e 5 “ “ es v 
ee iiecoe vas > Ce eee aS 
Pome ese eae hi) ch Soe BS. Cg 
POM nee th ae EF Se. SS 
ip (bse lb.e “tons: tons’! lh) 4 lb) lb) Tk. 
A Series north half 
USE a Ta tek nr oN 1400 4600 1400 
1939 (deep placement) ........ 1000 = =500 
ere eet ea ee, re ee ee gl 14 
A Series south half 
eh a. Ge eee aN Se hy 2800 8900 4650 
1939 (deep placement) ........ 1000 =500 
ee re eka! Son hase 14 
B Series 
“1 Tet OE A eR a TRE la ea ee Be 2800 8900 4650 
1939 (deep placement) ........ 1000 ~ 500 
C Series north half 
ea ed ae oe ee 2800 8900 4650 
1939 (deep placement) ........ 1000 500 
leet OR IS ges SOMPt Bes Ce ee oe 14 
C Series south half 
LTE CI LR elec ae ee nae 1400 4600 1400 
1939 (deep placement) ........ 1000 500 
EE Ae rh aie | Uke dete oe~ Thies hia 14 
D Series} 
(LSS i ein 2 pe a Rm aR Ic Rett ed i 10 
LLC oot hi Ul alee teach i AGM elo Ng AA ell a oh da 10 
a a ree er A Meat Hive. cen \-wots >. aetduven-.-Bequenee 4500 
a te eee emcta es We | eat sal 2! cesioy) | dose» wadasdint acldawe | Caseveves 1500 
oth leads oR Mads hs J nae») eae a een eee S000 se eee a 
ed er ee eee ee ra un eee whee Se ee a a eeens Ns So. ee 





“See Figure 12 for individual plot treatments. 


*“Plus 400 pounds nitrate of soda per acre from 1930 to 1934, and from 1937 to 
1939; and 300 pounds per acre 1940 to 1941. Half of the quantity was applied 
with the straw in the fall, the balance in the spring. 


+A green-manure crop was sown on three unfertilized plots (D3, 13, and 22) 
from 1931 to 1943. 


Except for the deep placement of minerals in 1939, all fertilizer and 
organic additions were applied on the surface and immediately disked or 
plowed in. In the fall of 1939 sulphate of potash and superphosphate were 
applied at a depth of nine inches, about 30 inches on each side of the row, 
using a subsoiler with fertilizer attachment. As in surface applications, 
the fertilizer was applied only up to, not beyond, the end vines of each 
plot (See Fig. 12). However, all plots in A, B, and C Series, both fertilized 
and unfertilized, were subsoiled at this time to a depth of about 12 inches. 


The green-manure crop, usually millet, was planted as soon as 
possible after general cultivation ceased, usually about the third week in 
July. Being in the same rows as the straw applications it was incorporated 
with the soil in late fall. In 1935 and 1936 the summer cover was a failure 
due to drought, and a winter cover of rye was used. This was disked down 
in the spring but not as early or as thoroughly as was desirable. With 
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the exception of the three green-manure plots in D Series (millet), the 
cover was regularly a rather sparse growth of weeds. 


Weight of prunings on the plot basis was taken every year except 
the second and third. Yields were recorded annually for each vine. A 
few vines died and others were injured by attacks of dead arm disease. 
Where vines were missing, were recent replacements, or severely injured, 
the average yield of the normal vines of the plot was substituted. During 
the course of the experiments the number of substitutions was less than 
ten per cent of the total. 


Every third plot was left unfertilized (check) and its yield was 
used as a base on which to estimate the increase or decrease in growth 
and yield due to treatment. The “normal” for the treated plots was 
considered as 2/3 of the adjacent check plot plus 1/3 of the distant one. 


RESULTS 


Fertilization to 1935 Compared to Fertilization to 1942. 


Using the yield figures of A and C Series from 1937 to 1948, it is 
evident (Table 3) that the continued fertilization, from 1936 to 1942, did 
not result in an appreciable increase over the plots for which fertilization 
was discontinued in 1935. In the south sections the continued fertilization 
had a slight edge but it was the reverse in the north sections. The 
difference in total is statistically without significance. 


TABLE 3. FERTILIZATION FROM 1929 To 1935, AND 1929 TO 1942, COMPARED 





AS TO YIELD 
Fertilized 1929-35 Fertilized 1929-42 
Total Yield 1937-43 Total Yield 1937-43 
tN te a 7 Ib. Ib. 
Pera e sae) 416 eee ee Sone a ats, fees eee ae ee 15066 (7) 16612 (7) 
North rent. Seat ort ee eee 15438 (7) 14486 (7) 
4 Bis 2 1 Reed ee ie ae NE Oe NE ee ede a en! Le 30504 (14) 31098 (14) 





(_) number of plots — 
Effect of Applications of Chopped Legume Hay on Yield, 1937 to 1943. 


Chopped hay was applied in the fall in A and C Series, fertilized 
plots only, from 1936 to 1942 inclusive. From 1937 to 19483 the total yield 
of the 14 plots with hay was 31089 pounds; without hay (14 plots) 29647 
pounds—an almost significant gain of 4.9 per cent resulting from the 
hay applications. In the 7-year period a total of 14 tons of hay had been 
applied to these plots—equivalent in organic matter to over 40 tons of 
farm manure. A greater response might have been expected. The plots 
receiving nitrogen applications did not show any greater response from 
the hay than did the non-nitrogen plots, thus a nitrogen deficiency result- 
ing from the decomposition of the hay would not explain the comparatively 
low return from hay applications. 


Effects of N, P, and K Fertilizers, Alone and in Combination. 


The most marked response from commercial fertilizers was obtained 
from phosphate on weed growth. This effect was in evidence every year. 
Plots which were receiving phosphate could be identified by the better 
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stand and more profuse growth of weeds. On non-phosphate plots the 
dry matter obtained from the top growth of weeds would not average 
more than three-quarters of a ton per acre per year. At a conservative 
estimate the phosphate plots averaged twice as much top growth as the 
other plots. 


In view of the fact that the treatments of later years, viz., hay 
additions and cessation of fertilization on certain portions of A, B, and C 
Series, produced comparatively small effects, all plots were put in their 
original treatment-classification for the analysis of results with N, P, 
and K fertilizers (Table 4). Nitrogen alone was ineffective but in com- 
binations with P and K it seemed to be of some value. Of the three 
elements, phosphate seems to have given the most significant response, 
and this may be due in large measure to its stimulus to weed growth and 
the indirect effect of these additions to the sum total of soil organic- 
matter. Potash has been more variable in its effects and the differences, 
except in the phosphate-potash combinations, lacks statistical significance. 
Considering that the quantities of fertilizers applied have been large, 
and that the soil is naturally low in readily available phosphate, a greater 
response to fertilization might have been expected. 


TABLE 4. ACTUAL AND NORMAL* YIELDS (LB.) OF SIX FERTILIZED PLOTS 
FOR EACH TREATMENT, 1930 To 1947, A, B, AND C SERIES 








N P K NP NK PK NPK 
BNA icons terconext ns 31120 34347 35270 35833 34955 34535 33654 
PVORIIALY oe... 9. 2 31741 32425 33055 33210 32456 30985 29706 
% difference 
from normal. ...... —2.0 +5.9F +6.7 +7.97 +707 +111¢ ++18.37 
*as calculated from adjacent untreated plots. +a significant increase. 


Effects of Straw, Green-manure Crops, Lime, Wood Ashes, and Fish 
Manure. 


Fall applications of straw, 2 tons per acre, plus 400 pounds nitrate 
of soda (half in fall and half in spring) gave marked increases. There 
was a lag of a year or two before straw applications began to appreciably 
affect the yield, and again before the yield increases tapered off after 
applications ceased (Fig. 13 and Table 5). After continuous annual 
applications, 1930 to 1934, cane growth was about 40 per cent greater 
than in the adjacent untreated plots. It seemed that it might soon become 
excessive, perhaps to the detriment of fruit production. Consequently, 
straw applications were omitted in 1935 and 1936 with a resultant levelling 
off in yields in 1937 and 1938. With straw applications resumed in 1937, 
yield increases over checks began to rise in 1939, only to fall again three 
years after the termination of the applications in the autumn of 1941. 
It would appear that straw should be applied at least every second year 
for maximum benefit. 


A summer green-manure crop was planted on three plots in D 
Series continuously from 1931 to 1943. However, in 1935 and_ 1936 
drought kept the seed from germinating, and winter rye was sown In the 
fall as a substitute. Unfortunately it was not knocked down and incor- 
porated in the soil quickly enough in either of the following years and, as 
a result, there was a set-back to growth and yield (Fig. 13). In 1937 and 
up to 19438, the time of cessation of their use, summer covers grew fairly 
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FIG. 13. Effect of straw plus nitrogen, and green-manure crops on the yield of 
Concord grapes, treatments being given in the years marked by a short vertical line. 


TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE INCREASE OR DECREASE IN YIELD FROM STRAW + 
NITROGEN, AND GREEN-MANURE TREATMENT (D SERIES) 











Year Straw + N Green manure 
VOR Oia eee ee eee sane aoe g eee site Sees 
LOSI Dee oot ie eee eran center +. 0.4* Poot 

5 ho a te ne! Re Re cee re pane oy: +12.4* + 1.17 
TBS osceoc es sare patente na cmeese see oaete an con nea a OY he + 2.9+ 
HORACE: oe. Spee er Ea cece etn arte c eee +13.8* + 1.17 
| Ao alae PLE eek ney ei APE et Sc Oey as +16.5 + 6.67 
TOS Cane te xs Melis, Sea cnet tated eee nema + 24.3 + 1.3¢R 
TOR oe eet cc OE eee Rie ee tere +13.2* = PA 
TOR a alee, Wee hate ar idnee cals nares aes +10.5* + 71+ 
TORO sre i SOE, ae et ee ac eee +-18.7* +30.87 
TOA0 aioe, teu eee ae eee mere + 62.2" +48.1+ 
TOA 97.8 c teehee a ee +31.7 +34.5+ 
1K: age Ce oa er, ee eine RRO ON oe +26.7 +17.2+ 
6 bey 2 Pea VOW eet tae ane Meter va isi tor ieee ec 10 +33.3 4+32.57 
POA Aes Peel Shor sees it a wats Me net ater Seen ae + 6.6 +21.3 

1 OABE “othte ttre eae Emer er ae ernie ee +11.7 +11.5 
LGA Gs otis cetera te Ee tee Se NY, + 5.0 
gS F-Ly Siar ew Pa ee An eRe ate R OOS Ch Nore or eee) a9: + 2.9 +13.6 

* straw (++ N) applied in the fall. + green-manure crop used. 


R rye left standing too long in the spring. 


well and gave appreciable yield increases (Table 5). After 1943 the grape 
yields began to taper off. The summer covers were usually millet, occa- 
sionally buckwheat, both sown in the latter part of July. No fertilizer 
was applied to these plots at any time during the course of the experiments. 
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Dry matter per plot did not average more than 114 tons per acre per 
year (estimate). With phosphate additions, it probably would have been 
possible to increase this figure by 50 per cent, judged by weed response. 


Muriate of potash in D Series (Table 6) gave similar increases to 
sulphate of potash in A, B, and C Series (Table 4). Hydrated lime by 
itself seemed to give a boost to yield (Table 7), but when followed with 
annual applications of wood ashes for seven years and, on other plots, fish 
manure for six years, the seeming favorable response from lime was lost. 
This creates some doubt concerning the value of lime. At least it may be 
said that wood ashes and fish manure had no value in this vineyard. 


TABLE 6. ACTUAL AND NORMAL YIELDS FOR THREE TREATMENTS IN D 
SERIES, 1930 To 1947 





Green-manure Muriate of 
Straw + N crop potash 
lb. lb. lb. 
oa Da ES PE eae Ve 17114 16775 12050 
SRE TTEE iA gg ae a Ee ur on usenet 14969 15130 11107 


“o) oe Tubal ct OS eel er ea ie a 14.4 10.9 8.5 








TABLE 7. ACTUAL AND NORMAL YIELDS FOR THREE TREATMENTS* IN D 
SERIES, 1935 To 1947 


Lime Lime 
Lime Wood Ashes Fish manure 
lb. lb. lb. 
OES RET CO renee 5 ere he ee, Se 7998 7806 8027 
ETE ig 0 Tg a Me Ne ad ie 7002 7443 7766 
AM AETV SUG oo ios ccicand dr ek¥coccégv cote ysvinidco: ae 4.9 3.4 

















* Hydrated lime, 1500 lb. per acre, was applied in the spring of 1935. Previous 
to this time, these plots were in a nitrogen time-of-application test. Wood 
ashes were applied from 1936 to 1942 inclusive, and fish manure, 1936 to 1941, 


Effect of Seasonal Conditions on Growth and Yield. 


There was very marked fluctuation in both growth and yield from 
season to season in the Haines vineyard. This variation is shown in Fig. 
14 for B Series for the period 1937 to 1947. During this interval the plots 
were pruned with relation to the growth made the previous summer, 
using weight of prunings as an index of the optimum number of buds 
to be left. In most years, the crop of fruit was determined primarily by 
the growth made the previous year, i.e., the more buds which could 
reasonably be left at pruning time the better the chances for a large 
crop that season. However, there were some seasons, such as 1938, so 
unfavorable for fruit development that the crop fell much below expecta- 
tions. Conversely, the seasons of 1937 and 1939 were unusually favorable 
for fruit development. It appears that fruit production was affected more 
by seasonal weather conditions than was growth, for there was a greater 
relative range between high and low yields than between high and low 
pruning-weights—75 per cent spread as compared with 58 per cent. 


The figures used in the construction of Fig. 14 are presented also 
in tabular form (Table 8) with the ratios between yield and prunings. 
These ratio figures show a range of 9.4 to 5.3 and an average of 6.7. In a 
normal season the ratio would be close to the average; In a favorable 
season for fruit development it would be higher, and in an unfavorable 
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one, lower. However, if pruned according to vigour of vine, which is the 
recommended procedure, the current season’s crop of fruit is determined 
to a large extent by the growth of vine made the previous year. 
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FIG. 14. Seasonal variation in weight of prunings and of fruit (B Series, Haines 
vineyard) and their relation one to the other. 


TABLE 8. SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN WEIGHT OF PRUNINGS AND YIELD 
AND THEIR RATIOS (B SERIES) 





Prunings Yield 
Year per acre* per acre Ratiot 

tons tons 
Loe Rat Renner een Mone. vik eRe enui ce? .' 45 4.25 9.4 
TOO Re ee ceed stat ae i cae eee .62 3.30 5.3 
POS Ge ees. Foe Reade: RO te ee eed AT Ove 7.9 
VIAOE Pee RM ee re et ee eter TR eR La te 44 23 6.2 
POA dee 5h i kien chs home Ment Beet des BL Pana BY 6.2 
1 a cer eee meen IRE: inlet: eee 63 4.78 7.6 
LOA gt trey eater ee ee oe Oe oe eee ee 54 2.98 5.5 
LOGAT FANS Te, Bee ON Pe Aeon os ee .62 3.82 6.2 
LOA Be. atin Pee CE Oe ee ee .68 4.05 6.0 
LQ AG see ae, alas ok aed oes eee ea aie .60 3.84 6.4 
5S 7 NAR oe eR tel A i A 43 3.23 iD 
6.7 


PIVOTS OGt oat pyrene ath Maren Mee eres D4 3.62 





* one- and two-year wood only. + Ratio of yield to prunings. 


Falling Yields as Shown in a Comparison of the First Nine Years with 
the Second Nine Years. 


In this long-time fertilizer experiment with its continuous yield 
records throughout, an opportunity was afforded to measure yield trends. 
In A, B, and C Series, differential fertilization treatments were commenced 
in 1929, but D Series was first included in 1930. If 1930 is taken as the 
first year, 18 years’ yield records are available. 
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When divided into two nine-year periods, it is apparent that the 
yields have fallen off in the second period in B, C, and D Series (Tables 9 
and 10). A Series did not follow the same trend because the yield had 
been held down in the first period by excessive pruning (30 buds per vine). 
Not only did this pruning reduce yields but it also built up vigour in the 
vines, which carried over into the second period with the highest yields 
of all series. Contrary to A Series, C Series was underpruned (54 buds, 
1944 to 1946) and some plots had been weakened considerably before they 
went into the second period. 


B and D Series had more or less normal pruning treatment through- 
out the 18-year period. The untreated plots in these series, having no 
fertilizer additions and only a poor weed-cover from August onwards each 
season, showed a yield decrease of 7.4 and 8.2 per cent in the second nine- 
year period. The liberal applications of commercial fertilizer to the treated 
plots of B Series, and of organic and inorganic additions to D Series, had 
failed to completely arrest the falling yields although the drop was of 
minor degree, 2.5 and 1.5 per cent. These falling yields are very largely 
a result of a decline in the physical and chemical condition of the soil. 
Only to a minor extent could it have’ been due to the increasing prevalence 
of the dead arm disease, for the yields given in Tables 9 and 10 were 
adjusted for diseased and missing vines. 


TABLE 9. YIELDS* OF UNFERTILIZED PLOTS BY PERIODS 





Series 1930 to 1938 1939 to 1947 % change 
<a SEER ere er oceeene marca 3.47 3.64 + 4.9 
Rem 2 eben. oh ete WAR a eR 3.76 3.48 — TA 
ES ee oe aa TPE ee eee 3.95 3.50 —11.4 
ae 


8 RRR es ee eee oe eran eee 3.77 3.46 


* tons per acre, averages of 9 plots in each series. 


TABLE 10. YIELDS* OF FERTILIZED PLOTS BY PERIODS 








Series 1930 to 1938 1939 to 1947 % change 
RIA ae either des, 3.64 4.14 +13.7 
AE as beat ie Ser ere eee 3.99 3.89 — 2.5 
SN A Te AU a, aby es el Ak 4.13 3.98 — 3.6 
DU Sc disiates ntaceat Pnita De 4.00 3.94 — 1.5 





* tons per acre, averages of 14 plots in each series. 
Effects of Fertilization on Soil Nutrients. 


Soil samples, surface (0-6 inches) and subsurface (6-12 inches) 
were taken from A, B, and C Series in the spring of 1929, spring of 1934, 
fall of 1936, and spring of 1948. Samples from D Series were taken at 
the same time except that the first one was in 1930. Results of the early 
samplings have already been reported (9). In 1936 it was obvious that 
phosphate and potash applications were appreciably increasing the readily 
available supply of each one in the surface soil but not in the subsurface 
soil. By 1948 the methods of soil analysis had changed to such an extent 
that comparison with the early figures is not justified. Accordingly a 
new analysis of the 1936 samples was undertaken. 


Readily Available Phosphorus—No surface applications of com- 
mercial fertilizer were made after 1942, and on some plots (see Table 2), 
not after 1935. 
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Analyses of the 1936 and 1948 samples (Table 11) show a fairly 
consistent tendency for the surface soil to decrease in readily available 
phosphorus, and for the subsurface soil to increase. As a consequence of 
the contrasting trends in the two layers of soil, by 1948 the subsurface 
soil was generally higher in readily available phosphate than the surface 
soil, a reversal of their 1936 positions. These points are illustrated by 
the data for D Series but are also true for the other series. 


TABLE 11. READILY AVAILABLE PHOSPHORUS* IN SOLUTION IN D SERIES 





Number Surface Subsurface 

Treatment of plots 1936 1948 1936 1 
p.p.m p.p.m p.p.m. p-p.m. 

Strawe oe SN cee ae een ee 3 8 5 3 8 
Greene manures ee ee 3 8 5 4 ie 
EaLTViG ok, ire ee OG ar ORT 2, 10 6 6 14 
hime — Wood sasSNeseqe ce 2 8 10 6 10 
Mime fish nanure 2 eo eee 3 12 10 6 18 
Murinte: of potasht x: 4.) tiene Z 6 6 Zz 12 
Untrestedyoet. tse eet eee re 9 8 7 4 TI 








* Modified Thornton method. 


Half of A and of C Series had no commercial fertilizer after 1935. 
The other halves were fertilized until 1942 receiving thereby an addi- 
tional 4300 pounds per acre of superphosphate in the latter period. In 
1948 the readily available phosphate in the surface soil of these plots 
was double the quantity found in the plots where fertilization had ceased 
in 1935 (Table 12) but the differences in the subsurface soil were insig- 
nificant, both being about the level found in unfertilized plots. In 1936 
the surface soil of the phosphate plots was considerably higher in readily 
available phosphate than the surface soil of untreated plots. By 1948, 
however, with no phosphate applications for 13 years, the phosphate plots 
had completely lost their lead over the unfertilized plots. It appears 
therefore that, in this soil, the residual effects of heavy phosphate 
fertilization on the level of readily available phosphorus remain for only 
a few years. 


TABLE 12. READILY AVAILABLE PHOSPHORUS IN SOLUTION IN A AND C 
SERIES IN 1948 





Number 
Treatment of plots Surface Subsurface 
p-p.m. p.p.m. 
Phosphates 1929 0 410425 eee 8 12. 12 
Bhosphate o1 929200 1930) eae ee 8 6. 12. 
Writreated ace orks. near et eee a 6. is 





Replaceable Potassiwum—By annual additions of sulphate of potash 
from 1929 to 19386 (muriate in D Series, 1930 to 1936) the replaceable 
potassium was nearly doubled in the surface soil, but there was no 
increase in the subsurface soil (Table 13). On the plots receiving potash 
to 1942 a further increase would be expected, but if this was the case the 
differences were reduced to insignificant proportions by 1948. The data 
for D Series, rather than for the other series, are presented, because there 
were fewer changes of treatment in the latter part of the experiment, 
but the results appear to be very similar. As a means of increasing the 
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replaceable supply of potassium in the soil there seems to be little to 
choose between the sulphate and the muriate. 


No treatment in D Series has been effective in increasing the 
replaceable potassium in the subsurface soil. Of the several treatments 
in D Series aside from muriate of potash, straw + N is the only one 
showing a consistent increase in replaceable potassium in the surface 
soil (1948 sampling only). 


TABLE 13. N/, NaCl REPLACEABLE POTASSIUM* IN SOLUTION 








Number Surface Subsurface 

Treatment of Plots 1936 1948 1936 1948 

p.p.m. p.p.m. p.p.m. p.p.m. 
LO Oe Se ERR a ele eee 3 48 72 44 48 
reer Win Le a. eee ko 3 56 iy po 40 
OE agli SS ee 2 1 ae ete 2 40 40 40 40 
Lime — wood ashes .......... 2 40 28 40) 20 
Lime — fish manure ............ 2 48 60 44 28 
Miuriate of potash’....<......0... 2 88 100 48 28 

9 ; 


TURE 22 es ig ae ei a aa 


* Thornton method. 


It appears possible to only temporarily raise the level of replace- 
able potassium in this soil. By 1936 the quantity had been doubled in the 
surface soil through surface applications but, without further additions, 
by 1948 these plots were only on a par with the unfertilized plots (Table 
14). Where fertilization was continued to 1942, the supply was less than 
double that of the untreated plots which indicates that here too the 
potassium was taking a non-replaceable form. In the subsurface soil, the 
untreated and short-term fertilization plots have, in 1948, the same 
amounts of replaceable potassium; but in the samples from the long- 
term fertilization there is some indication of higher levels, a suggestion 
that the fertilizer is gradually getting down to the second layer of soil. 


TABLE 14. N/, NaCl REPLACEABLE POTASSIUM IN SOLUTION IN A AND C 
SERIES IN 1948 


Number of 








Treatment Plots Surface Subsurface 
en View p.p.m. p.p.m 
Pousen 1929 to 1942... A... oe ES te, 8 84 52 
Paresh 1.929 0519080 eee 8 48 36 
7 48 36 


EES Atanas the eatin nes 2, 





Water-soluble Calcium—The water-soluble calcium in the soil has 
not been changed appreciably by any fertilizer treatment even though 
calcium is a constituent of superphosphate and lime. (Table 15.) In 1936 
there were no consistent differences in calcium content between the two 
soil layers. However, from 1936 to 1948 there was a consistent Increase 
in the subsurface soil, resulting in regularly higher readings in 1948. 


Acidity—lIn both surface and subsurface samples of all plots there 
has been a definite trend towards a reduction in acidity (increase In pH 
value) between 1936 and 1948 (Tables 16 and 17). The differences in pH 
between surface and subsurface at both samplings, are small and of no 
consequence. None of the commercial fertilizers has had any appreciable 
effect in changing the acidity. As already reported (9), hydrated lime 
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at 1500 pounds per acre in the spring of 1934 did change the acidity at 
that time, but by 1948 these plots were almost as acid as the untreated 
plots. The two treatments, straw + N, and green-manure crops, seem 
to have had an accelerating effect in the change to a less acid condition 
in both surface and subsurface soil layers. 


TABLE 15. WATER-SOLUBLE CALCIUM* IN SOLUTION IN A, B, AND C SERIES 




















Number Surface Subsurface 
Treatment of Plots 1936 1948 1936 1948 
p.p.m. p.p.m. p.p.m. p.p.m. 
IN tae 22 Sb: 8 tov ee ee 6 171 Bich 166 183 
De tc ee 6 175 ital Lis 192 
| Oe er ie et es ee 6 146 142 158 yal 
IN Pie Ser ete Ber Steerer Son 6 154 162 150 iia 
Ie ee ee At 6 145 150 170 195 
| Ed ORE agen ety stn 5 AO ee a 6 165 ir 182 192 
IN PAG acter 8 Stee 6 167 167 186 200 
untreated 2.0525. DARE 164 162 i beds 192 
* Spurway method. 
TABLE 16. pH VALUES* IN SOILS OF A, B AND C SERIES 
Number Surface Subsurface 
Treatment of Plots 1936 1948 1936 1948 
Ne wiht se ae Sareea eo eee 6 5.8 6.1 5.8 5.9 
| ie Oh ee aes Et ge 6 5.8 6.0 i, 6.0 
es i) ee ee 6 5.6 6.0 5.5 5.9 
DP ee. oie eee ee 6 5.7 Gli 5.7 5.9 
INS tire. be ee ee 6 5.4 5.8 5.5 5.7 
| 2d gas CPR Ae Ee ite POR 6 5.5 5.9 5.4 BT. 
TN Ces, ee a i oe 6 5.o ik 5.3 5.7 
Mntreatede Ao ae et S| 5.9 5.6 5.9 
* Beckman pH meter. 
TABLE 17. pH VALUES IN SOILS OF D SERIES 
Number Surface Subsurface 
Treatment of Plots 1936 1948 1936 1948 
SULA, SA OIN ices tures een 3 5.7 6.3 5.6 6.1 
Green manure .................. 3 5.6 6.2 5.5 6.1 
Lite Oa oe ee 2 6.2 6.3 5.9 6.1 
Lime — wood ashes ........ 2 6.1 6.4 5.8 BZ 
Lime — fish manure ........ 2 6.2 6.2 5.9 6.0 
Muriate of potash ............ 2 5.4 6.1 5.4 6.0 
Untrestea ese 8) 5.7 6.1 5.6 6.0 





Organic Matter—The loss in organic matter in both surface and 
subsurface soils was very considerable in the period 1936 to 1948 (Tables 
18 and 19). The 1936 figures for the NPK, straw + N, and green-manure 
plots suggest that the organic matter was being fairly well maintained 
at that time by these treatments, at least in the surface soil. However, 
the termination of the treatments at various times thereafter has per- 
mitted the organic content of the soil to drop appreciably. In all series, 
the relative drop in organic matter has been greater in the subsurface 
soil than in the surface soil. For A, B, and C Series, the surface soils 
under the various treatments decreased 10 to 24 per cent in organic 
content from 1936 to 1948, while in that same period the subsurface soils 
decreased 31 to 47 per cent. The likely explanation is that the crop 
residues were being concentrated in the surface soil. 
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TABLE 18. ORGANIC MATTER* IN A, B, AND C SERIES 




















Number Surface Subsurface 
Treatment of Plots 1936 1948 1936 1948 
% % % % 
‘0 FAT Raat Galt Re ie are 6 3.47 2.69 1.95 1.13 
SRI TR ae nan A 6 3.54 2.98 2.16 1.15 
ee hy ae ce ee 6 3.07 2.60 1.74 1.15 
OE eles a a a 6 3.08 2.69 1.88 1.20 
1 Ge RS ae eee 6 3.43 2.95 2.41 1.27 
ee Gs oh oc eh Te 6 SAl 3.06 1.81 1.21 
OS bol a eo 6 4.02 3.43 2.19 1.52 
RUPEE vcccvciccscscciesk 27 3.38 2.58 2.02 21 
*Thomas and Williams method (Proc. Soil Sci. Amer. Vol. 1, 1936). 
TABLE 19. ORGANIC MATTER IN D SERIES 
Number Surface Subsurface 
Treatment of Plots 1936 1948 1936 1948 
-% % % % 
2 gt a ie 3 3.89 o.04 3.34 1.94 
MOG N~TAANUTC: sok hnceck. caececsccess 3) 4.00 Soot 2.49 1:37 
ore AE Ee Se oh ee es ee 2 3.44 AT ee 1.37 
Lime — wood ashes ................ 2 2.90 2.88 2.10 1.19 
Lime — fish manure ................ 2 3.39 AN i | 2.52 174 
PEATIALO OL DOUASH 5. cchuscascce-nes ook z yA 2.09 1.58 0.90 
NBEO Eo ey th ake Covdens 8) 3.20 yay a oe | 1.36 
DISCUSSION 


In this experiment there was a comparatively small response from 
commercial fertilizer. The yield increases obtained were insufficient to 
pay for the large amounts of fertilizer applied. Nitrogen alone has been 
ineffective, a result similar to that reported by Cooper and Vaile (1) for 
a silt-loam soil in an Arkansas vineyard. Most other workers in the 
United States—Partridge and Veatch (8) of Michigan, Gourley (4) of 
Ohio, Gladwin (3) of New York, and Faurot (2) of Missouri—report 
moderate to high increases in yield from applications of nitrogen. In the 
Haines vineyard, nitrogen seems to have been slightly beneficial when 
combined with phosphate, potash, or a combination of the two. The 
effect of phosphate has probably been largely an indirect one in stimulat- 
ing the growth of the green-manure crop of weeds. 


A similar effect would likely have been in evidence on green-manure 
crops such as millet and buckwheat. Both Gladwin (3) and Faurot (2) 
report such increases from phosphate, but they failed to get any appre- 
ciable response in grape yields. Judging from the favorable effects of 
green manuring on the plots in D Series, however, one would be tempted 
to predict that phosphate fertilization would have resulted in further 
yield increases. This point warrants further investigation. 


Straw applications were much more effective in increasing growth 
and yield than were the same quantities of chopped legume hay. The 
reason for this difference is not obvious although straw is more bulky in 
relation to its dry weight than hay and might have a greater immediate 
effect on the physical condition of the soil. Faurot (2) of Missour! reports 
a very marked growth increase from a straw mulch but it was not followed 
by a yield increase, explained at least in part by greater prevalence of 
black rot as a result of the heavy foliage in this plot. A non-compact type 
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of soil appears to be important for high yields in grapes. Working in 
this vineyard (Haines), Knight (5) reported highest yields from plots 


having high sand-content in the soil. This is in agreement with Oskamp’s 
findings (6). 


Apparently it is not possible with this soil to permanently raise 
the levels of readily available phosphorus and replaceable potassium by 
heavy surface applications of superphosphate and potash. The minerals 
supplied do not get down below the surface soil or, if they do, they are 
very quickly changed to an unavailable form. Even in the surface soil 
the increased supply of available phosphorus and replaceable potassium 
is transitory. It seems, therefore, that deep placement is required where 
the vines show deficiency symptoms. Lacking deep placement, it would 
seem wise to fertilize with the express purpose of growing a maximum 
amount of green manure. This addition promises to be the cheapest one 
that the grower can find. 


The general trend to falling yields in the Haines vineyard is dis- 
turbing. Basically a good grape soil producing excellent crops, it is never- 
theless showing the effects of neglect in maintaining the organic-matter 
content of the soil. With reduction in the organic content there is 
undoubtedly a loss in permeability to air and water. It is obvious that 
the soil is becoming more compact, especially noticeable in the areas of 
heaviest soil. 


In spite of losses in organic content of 10 to.47 per cent in the 
13-year period, 1936 to 1948, the yields in the latter half of the experi- 
ment have not fallen off badly, only 7 to 8 per cent in unfertilized plots. 
Perhaps the heavy annual pruning required by the grape tends to delay 
the onset of a devitalized condition. Nevertheless, yields are falling and 
growers with similar conditions should give some thought to arresting 
the loss of organic matter, and the degradation in the physical condition 
of their soils. By seeding the green-manure crop as early as possible, 
and feeding it to get maximum growth, much can be done to maintain 
grape yields at constant and profitable levels. 


SUMMARY 


This paper gives a final summary of soil-fertilization experiments 
in the Haines vineyard near Jordan, Ontario, covering the period 1929 to 
1947. The following conclusions may be drawn: 


1. Comparing the second 9-year period with the first 9-year 
period, yields during the second period dropped about 8 per cent in un- 
fertilized plots and about 2 per cent in fertilized plots. 


29 Nitrate of soda alone was ineffective; superphosphate stimu- 
lated weed growth considerably and gave the best response in yield of 
fruit; sulphate and muriate of potash were of slightly less value than 
superphosphate. The greatest increase was from the NPK combination, 
13.3 per cent, a small increase considering the cost of the treatment. 


3. Straw plus nitrate of soda, and green-manure crops grown on 
the plots gave marked responses in growth and yield. Chopped legume 
hay was not as effective as straw plus nitrate. 


4. Applications of lime, wood ashes, and fish manure were of 
doubtful value. 
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5. Except when affected by unusual weather in the current season, 
the growth of cane made the previous season determined to a large 
extent the crop in any given season, provided the vines were pruned in 
relation to their vigour. 


6. Heavy surface applications of superphosphate and _ potash 
temporarily raised the level of readily available phosphorus and replace- 
able potassium in the surface soil, not in the subsurface soil (6 to 12 
inches). The water-soluble calcium was not appreciably changed by the 
treatments. 


7. From 1936 to 1948 there was a definite trend toward less 
acidity in both surface and subsurface samples, irrespective of treatment. 
Lime applied in 1934 changed the acidity at that time but its effect had 
very largely disappeared by 1948. 


8. Where there were no organic additions except weeds and grape 
leaves, the organic matter dropped 10 to 24 per cent in the surface soils, 
and 31 to 47 per cent in the subsurface soils, in the period 1936 to 1948. 
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SOME EFFECTS ON THE SOIL THROUGH SHORTENING THE 
ANNUAL CULTIVATION PERIOD IN AN APPLE ORCHARD 


G. H. Dickson and W. H. Upshall 


Maintenance of physical structure (and fertility) of orchard soils 
is a basic horticultural problem. It is now established that sods correct 
the physical conditions of degraded or over-cultivated soils. However, 
sods may pose other problems for the grower, such as nitrogen and water 
deficiencies, and pest control. Reduced cultivation may provide a partial 
answer—a short cultivation-period which, to some extent, combines the 
desirable effects of both sod and clean cultivation. 


This question has yet to be answered in its entirety. However, 
under conditions in one apple orchard (McIntosh, Baldwin, and Northern 
Spy), at the Horticultural Experiment Station, the normal clean cultiva- 
tion to mid-July seems to be quite unnecessary. Cultivation for only a 
few weeks—average to May 19—has given, over a 20-year period, nearly 
as much fruit (Table 20) as the normal cultivation to July 1. Also, the 
minimum-cultivation plots produced fruit of higher colour and better 
storage qualities for all three varieties; and with McIntosh, its tendency 
to early dropping was materially reduced (1). 


TABLE 20. YIELD OF APPLES* UNDER NoRMAL (TO MID-JULY) AND 
MINIMUM CULTIVATION (TO MID-MAY) 





Normal Minimum 
Variety cultivation cultivation 
MCINCOSI hoo Some eee ee lee Re eae ee 4141(21)f 4559(19) 
Be LGW scan tk a ae Re oe 2123(24) 2080(18) 
Northern: Spycnaednis ei ee a ee 4092(18) ROZLCZL) 
AVCLAL Or tarde kia oot dae eer eee tones 3452 3420 





* pounds per tree 1928 to 1947 for McIntosh and Northern Spy, 1928 to 1944 for 
Baldwin. 


+ the number of trees in each group is given within the bracket. 


This 6-acre orchard was planted in 1921, differential cultivation 
treatments being commenced in 1928 and terminated in 1947. The soil is 
classified as Vineland Fine Sandy Loam. Analyses show an average of 
57% sand, 7% clay, and 36% silt in the topsoil in this orchard. 


Each year, cultivation commenced as soon as the soil was dry 
enough and was repeated as often as necessary to keep the weeds down. 
Two plots received a minimum of cultivation, just sufficient to prepare a 
good seed bed, and two were cultivated to about July 15. Green-manure 
crops, varying in kind from year to year, were sown on the dates culti- 
vation ceased. When buckwheat was used, a second crop was sown on 
the minimum-cultivation plots at the same time as the normal-cultivation 
plots were seeded. 


In order to measure the differences in chemical and physical quali- 
ties of the soil under the two treatments, soil samples (0 to 6 inches) 
were taken in early April, 1948. The results of these analyses* are sum- 
marized in Table 21. 


* Courtesy, Department of Soils, O.A.C., Guelph. 
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TABLE 21. SUMMARY OF ANALYSES* OF Som, SAMPLES TAKEN IN APRIL 
1948, AT THE CONCLUSION OF A 20-YEAR EXPERIMENT ON INTENSITY OF 





CULTIVATION 
Normal Minimum 
cultivation cultivation 
(to mid-July) (to mid-May) 

ee EMeIODMRtCEN TAOS. cto ee rx tc oe 19.6 18.4 
Treaty Vea 5 Leen, eel AMO ane. ee a rr 45.4 42.7 
2) Ce cree 2 OV IVE he gs 0h ta) a 6] 24 | 9 ee WO a 6.1 8.6 
SE ee DOME SACO. cera irre .oo chk. ork cass, 50.5 53.5 
Pee Pan eotiaiete ae en ea ee 2.6 2.8 
Replaceable potassium (p.p.m. in solution) ................ 140 0. 





“ Each figure represents an average of 10 individual samples taken systematically 
throughout the plots, except for organic matter and potassium where 4 com- 
posite samples were used for each treatment. With the exception of organic 
matter, all differences are statistically significant. 


Soil structure bears a direct relation to the aggregation of the soil 
particles. The suspension percentage and dispersion ratios are indirect 
measures of aggregation and consequently the higher these figures are, 
the less the aggregation of particles and the poorer the soil structure. 
The figures indicate therefore that the extra two months’ cultivation 
(normal) has been damaging to the structure of the soil making it less 
easily workable, less absorptive of water, and more subject to erosion. 


Non-capillary porosity is a measure of the incidence of large pores 
which do not readily hold water by capillarity. They are largely the 
channels for air movement throughout the soil and are instrumental in 
speeding percolation of water into the soil during a rain. The greatest 
difference between these two cultivation treatments lies in this character, 
the minimum-cultivation samples having 41% more non-capillary pore- 
space than the normal-cultivation samples. The figures on total pore- 
space indicate that the major difference between the cultivation treat- 
ments is in non-capillary rather than capillary pore-space. 


The differences in organic matter between treatments are small 
and not quite significant statistically. This is not surprising for it is 
known that it is difficult to raise the organic-matter level above that 
characteristic of the soil type. The differences in acidity (pH), nitrates, 
readily available phosphorus and water-soluble calcium were small, 
variable, and of no significance; but the differences in replaceable potas- 
Sium were appreciable and significant. On a soil such as this, bordering 
naturally on potassium deficiency, this is an important finding. 


SUMMARY 


A 20-year comparison between normal (to mid-July) and minimum 
cultivation (to mid-May) in an apple orchard on a fine sandy-loam soil 
shows that, in addition to more economical yields of fruit, the soil under 
the minimum-cultivation treatment has better structure, more replace- 
able potassium, and probably more organic matter, than the soil under 
the normal-cultivation treatment. 
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FIG. 15. A view of part of the “organic-matter” plots discussed in this report. Annual 
green-manure plots on the left, perennial plots on the right. 


SOME CHANGES IN A SOIL AFTER TEN YEARS OF SOD, GREEN- 
MANURE, AND FERTILIZATION TREATMENTS. 


O. A. Bradt, W. H. Upshall, and J. R. vanHaarlem 


The maintenance of organic matter in fruit plantations is an 
important problem. Depletion of this vital constituent of our orchard 
soils render them more subject to erosion and less receptive to rainfall. 
A complex experiment was laid down at the Horticultural Experiment 
Station in the spring of 1936 with the primary objective of measuring 
increases or decreases in the organic content of the soil resulting from 
various sod- and annual-crop treatments, both with and _ without 
fertilization. A preliminary paper, dealing mainly with dry weight of 
top growth, was published in the 1943-44 Report of this Station. The 
present paper deals mainly with the changes which took place in the soil 
from 1936 to the spring of 1946. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


This experiment is laid out on soil classified as Vineland Fine Sandy 
Loam. Mechanical analyses of the topsoil show an average of 52% sand, 
9.5% clay, and 38.5% silt. This sandy-loam soil, on a clay subsoil, varies 
in depth from three to six feet. The plots are in open field, not in orchard, 
and no fruit or vegetable crop is being grown thereon. 


Chemical analyses methods used for these soil samples were as 
follows: Total nitrogen by the Official Kjeldahl method; phosphorus by 
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SOIL ORGANIC MATTER STUDIES 
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FIG. 16. Plan of the organic-matter plots in this experiment. 
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the modified Thornton method; potash by the Thornton method; calcium 
by the Spurway method; and organic matter by the Thomas and Williams 
method (Proc. Soil Sci. Amer. Vol. 1, 1936). 


Physical analyses methods used in the experiment were: Mechanical 
analysis by the Bouyoucos hydrometer method; volume weight by weigh- 
ing a given volume in its natural structure; non-capillary porosity was 
determined on the same cores as the volume weight; and soil aggregation 
by the “dispersion ratio” method (Middleton, H. E., Properties of Soil 
which Influence Soil Erosion. U.S.D.A. Tech. Bul. 178. 1930). 


The arrangement of plots and their treatments are shown in Fig. 
16. The nitrogen fertilizer was in the form of sulphate of ammonia at 
300 Ib. per acre per year. The phosphate-potash was 0-12-15 at 400 lb. 
per acre per year. In 1945 however, ammonium nitrate (150 lb. per acre), 
and 0-12-20 were substituted. The rate for farm manure was 10 tons per 
acre, and for straw and legume hay, 3 tons per acre. In combinations of 
these organic supplements, half quantities were used. Manure was applied 
only every second year to the sod plots. The alfalfa and bluegrass sods 
were mowed two or three times each season. The mowings were always 
left where they fell. 


Soil samples were taken in the spring of 1936 and of 1946 at two 
depths—0 to 6 inches, and 6 to 12 inches. In 1936, samples were taken 
from the whole plot (A and B Series), not from the individual small 
fertilizer-plot. In view of the nutrient variability in this soil, as shown 
later, this was an error. In 1946, however, each small plot in A and B 
Series was sampled. In all cases each soil sample was a composite of 
three or four borings. 


By the spring of 1947 quack grass had become a problem in some 
of the annual-crop plots (A and B Series). It was decided, therefore, to 
plant sorghum in all plots of A and B Series, and to keep the soil as clean 
as possible by cultivation and hoeing in order to get rid of, or to at least 
weaken, the quack grass. At the same time a reading would be obtained 
on the relative productivity of the various plots as shown by the growth 
of sorghum. With this thought in mind, no fertilizer of any kind was 
added to these two series in 1947. 


RESULTS 
Organic Matter. 


Crop effects. With a reasonable cropping practice it does not seem 
difficult to maintain the organic-matter content of this sandy loam soil 
(Table 22). Sods increased it at both levels, and annual crops increased 
it consistently at the 6- to 12-inch level, but not often in the 0- to 6-inch 
level unless organic additions such as farm manure, straw, or hay were 
applied. The consistent increase in the lower level may be due to the 
method of incorporating the plant residues with the soil, viz., by plowing, 
usually of about six-inch depth. 


Fertilizer effects. Fertilization of the annual green-manure crops 
has had small, if any, effect on the organic content of the soil (Table 23). 
Phosphate, potash, and lime have had no significant effect on the organic 
content of the soil on the sod plots. Farm manure, 10 tons per acre every 
second year, on the sod has given a significant increase, and the figures 
suggest that nitrogen has been helpful, but the increases lack significance. 
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TABLE 22. EFFECT OF CROPPING PRACTICE, AND OF ORGANIC ADDITIONS, 
ON THE ORGANIC-MATTER CONTENT OF THE Solr, 








Treatment Organic Matter 

0 to 6 inches 6 to 12 inches 
Annual crops 1936 1946 1936 1946 

% % % % 
NM AACN alee fet Be ee ele er ho cvlode cr sence, ARS: Ae j Wd | 1.5 
EELS TEA in ie aS AEE Te al Seer ae 2.5 2.4 1.4 1.8 
Buckwheat* + Farm Manure .............-..:cic.000: 2.5 2.7 1.3 2.0 
Bp Vet PCLAW Soe NE ba. Mss diecsaiiessccecheescva? 2.4 2.6 1.3 1.9 
Buckwheat* + Farm Manure + Stray .......... 2.3 2.8 Lo 1.9 
Buckwheat* + Legume Hay ..........00...00.cn.. 2.4 2.5 i bai 1.7 
Buckwheat* + Legume Hay + Straw ........... ployee a 0.9 1.8 
LE CEA SFL) “aig 0ST ee Rn a a a me 1.8 2.2 2.5 
err LNG Me reBr et Peale. et art. oh aces sdaeaat eh 2.5 2.5 1.4 1.9 
Bye —— Sweet Clover ...cceiiisccseiteysccesecesccevepsetadebsns, 2.4 2.6 1.0 Ei 
a CTE aie ect ots ii svan stoke c¥osidarch c+ cn ssvihin ». Dod 2.2 1.0 1.3 
CISTI NSS i GRRE so Ae Sa A i i aed a a A tee 2.3 2.6 1.3 1.8 
“pT MS DUES 66 0 i ls Tag aie nl et a rei au 1.0 tx 
EUS cerry SFU pad Wa Realite © Sn nee cote ee ad ee 2.6 2.3 Cy 1.5 
Weeds from July 15 + Farm Manure .............. 2.5 2.2 172 1.5 
Sod crops 
Be ee CA Tre ta Ge ee adhe vice 2. Dok 2.5 1.4 1.5 
ete VOCAL cs 22 2.5 1.4 1.4 
eeer Hes IOP VCNT et. Bont et, beh a SS LPs: 2.3 Le 1.5 
Ppeetnss, OC VORTS upc re, Si yileniey on tn de 2.3 2.5 1a 1.6 
TEC Pr TITS 2 BBE 225s Ye a ar a On, 2.4 12 1.5 
Clean to July 15, then Weeds ....................... Dal: 2.0 1.0 pa 





“two crops each year. 
+ mostly weeds. 


TABLE 23. EFFECTS OF FERTILIZATION OF VARIOUS GREEN-MANURE AND 
SOD COVERS ON THE ORGANIC-MATTER CONTENT OF THE SOIL 








Treatment Oren nice o Mea tt er 
0 to 6 inches 6 to 12 inches 
Annual crops 1936 1946 1936 1946 
% % % % 
1 RSPAS Se i age aa Bc Sole an 2.4 2.4 i 1.8 
RAL —— POURS heer hives eV oc ceseccen 2.4 20 1.3 1.8 
Nitrogen — Phosphate — Potash ......................... 2.4 2.6 Us: 1.8 
Sod crops; 
oe SNES CEA SE aE eee ane ee ee, oa Aa | Zn 12 13 
BeeTN A —— POLASH eo ccck esc. ca cesokccPooccceecc kc as. Zak 2.2 1.4 1.6 
Ime — Phosphate — Potash ............................... Dee Zar 1.3 1.4 
Nitrogen — Phosphate — Potash .......................... 2:2 2.5 ES 1.6 
Nitrogen — Phosphate — Potash — Farm 
TPC Ree ale i Fe IL rat 28! 1.9 Pa 1.0 1.6 
UCU AST ee he et 2. 2.8 1:3 1.5 
Po AEE r SA hd eS OO eal a ei a 2.0 Ae 1.0 1.4 








+ One in every six of the plots under each treatment was kept under clean culti- 
vation to July 15. 


Total Nitrogen 


Total-nitrogen figures have not been included since, with few 
exceptions, they parallel the organic-matter figures. This was not un- 
expected since most of the soil nitrogen is contained in the organic com- 
plex. With two exceptions, all crop treatments have increased total 
nitrogen in the subsoil; but there are more exceptions for the surface 
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soil—all weed plots, and the buckwheat plots which had no organic addi- 
tions. On the sod plots, farm manure is the only fertilizer which has 
given a significant increase in total nitrogen, though sulphate of ammonia 
may have been of some value. On the annual crops no fertilizer (N, P, or 
K) has given a significant increase in total nitrogen in the soil at the 
end of ten years’ treatment. 


Readily Available Phosphorus. 


Crop effects—The amount of readily available phosphorus varies 
greatly within a limited area of this soil (Table 24). In 1936, before 
differential treatments were given, the range between plots was 8 to 28 
p.p.m. in the surface soil, and 4 to 16 p.p.m. in the subsoil. On the whole, 
the supply of readily available phosphorus has been reduced over the 
10-year period, most in the sod areas, and least where organic additions 
were made to the buckwheat plots. This reduction occurred despite 
annual applications of 400 pounds per acre of 0-12-15 fertilizer to two 
out of every three small plots of the annual crops, and to half of the sod 
plots. It appears therefore that, when the 0-12-15 fertilizer is mixed 
thoroughly with the soil immediately before sowing the seed (as in this 
experiment) there must be almost immediate fixation of the phosphorus. 
Up to 1944 there had been no general increase in dry matter in the tops 
of the annual or sod crops as a result of phosphate and potash fertilization 
(1) and rapid fixation of the minerals in an unavailable form may be 
the explanation. 


Fertilizer effects. Applications of 0-12-15 fertilizer appear to have 
slowed up the drop of readily available phosphorus to some extent and, 
in some cases, have held it constant; but in no instance has there been 
an increase in both soil levels (Table 25). If phosphate is a limiting factor 
in the growth of any of these soil-improving crops it would appear worth- 
while to try seed coatings of fertilizer or band applications at various 
levels below the surface of the soil. 


Replaceable Potassium. 


Crop effects—As with phosphorus, the supply of readily available 
(replaceable) potassium is evidently very variable in this soil (Table 26 
and Fig. 17). An average of duplicate plots shows a range from 20 to 60 
p.p.m. in the surface soil in 19386 before any treatments were given. The 
range in the subsoil at the same time was considerably less—20 to 28 
p.p.m. This variability in surface soil makes more uncertain the analysis 
of the figures. However, there seems to be no doubt that the organic 
additions—farm manure, straw, and legume hay—have resulted in marked 
increases in replaceable potassium in both soil layers. The only exception 
is in Plot 1 (weeds) where manure additions have given only small 
increases. Under three treatments, buckwheat one crop, rye—sweet clover, 
and rye—soybeans, the level of replaceable potassium has not been main- 
tained during the 10-year period. All other treatments have given slight 
increases in one or both layers. In A and B Series, there is a suggestion 
that cultivation to July 15 has been detrimental to potassium availability 
(buckwheat one crop, and two weed plots, 1 and 7) though the explanation 
is certainly not at all clear. In an apple orchard on this same soil type, 
replaceable potassium was higher under yearly short-term cultivation 
than under normal cultivation (2). 
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TABLE 24, EFFECT OF CROPPING PRACTICES AND OF ORGANIC ADDITIONS ON 
READILY AVAILABLE PHOSPHORUS IN THE SOIL 





Treatment Readily Available Phosphorus 
in Solution 

0 to 6 inches 6 to 12 inches 

1936 1946 1936 1946 
Annual crops p.p.m. p.p.m, p.p.m, p.p.m 
Et a ke, 16 12 12 16 
SA VEEN MUNI ce oP nS 12 12 8 8 
Buckwheat* + Farm Manure .......................... 20 24 16 16 
BM WOAG Stra oon ceiesetecc sd ts ooesesecesccc cccce., 16 20 12 8 
Buckwheat* + Farm Manure + Straw ......... 20 20 8 8 
Buckwheat* + Legume Hay ............................ 20 16 16 16 
Buckwheat* + Legume Hay + Straw ........... 20 20 16 12 
ee TSC WEALD io HR ones. cc: 16 8 12 8 
si) SS EUS ae eae San | Aen 20 8 8 8 
MEM —— WEELE CLOVER oo. -iipccccs--oesecssedccseecescsd.. ccs. 12 4 12 4 
EME aOVOCAUST © Woe locos. .ceseb da dee thoes ccktdeieoackce 20 16 16 8 
uC) ERNE Aaa ea SSSA” Res Sane 2 ne a 8 8 12 4 
Bees IST POny MAY Dee s-cecesns ot ie, ae 8 16 4 8 
Sees oMmiuulys diy? 408s... el... 16 16 4 8 
Weeds from July 15 + Farm Manure ............ 28 28 24 20 
Sod crops 
2 OE Eo SST SW tO en Oe ne 20 8 8 8 
ciel 2 be CUES 2 Sm lei 16 8 12 8 
Sess years he 16 8 16 8 
Re AB CV CATS Fred edo cstlciiesenvte nlc, 8 4 8 4 
ol Feu ASA Si El eae” Wack Mid ce Me cia aiae al aaa 8 8 12 4 
Mreaneto July 15, then Weeds. oc .c5ccichescccis 000.0. 20 12 16 8 





*two crops each year. 
+ mostly weeds. 


TABLE 25. EFFECT OF FERTILIZATION OF VARIOUS GREEN-MANURE AND 
SOD COVERS ON THE READILY AVAILABLE PHOSPHORUS IN THE SOIL, 








Treatment Readily Available Phosphorus 
in Solution 

0 to 6 inches 6 to 12 inches 

1936 1946 1936 1946 
Annual crops p.p.m. p.p.m, p.p.m. p.p.m, 
OS, ae US eee le a 16 16 12 12 
BB ONALS —— POCASH 55 civ sicnisscs<o.tece<secnessyoneechsansercsee 16 20 12 12 
Nitrogen — Phosphate — Potash 0.0.0.0... 16 16 12 8 
Sod crops* 
(ALS Cay Sak CONES SS ee shat Nabe: 12 4 12 4 
BN IT me OL AB gc. 2 ese ose dscsdvecss shocessodocescuneoaree 20 12 8 8 
Hine — Phosphate — Potash ...0.....fccc.cccecesseeeee 20 8 12 12 
Nitrogen — Phosphate — Potash .........0..00c0008 12 12 12 4 
Nitrogen — Phosphate — Potash — 

iD EE TT ene OC a. ns 12 12 12 8 

i TOES TE COIS I Oi ea 9 tn 8 8 12 4 
RRR Eos Stalilecud evivineesoes 16 4 12 4 








* One in every six of the plots under each treatment was kept under clean 
cultivation to July 15. 


With the exception of the 3-year period of alfalfa, all sod treat- 
ments have given marked increases in replaceable potassium in both 
levels. However, quite unexpectedly, the clean-cultivation treatment to 
July 15 has given increases of similar proportions. There was actually 
very little weed growth on these strips in C and D Series. 
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FIG. 17. N/; NaCl replaceable potassium in the soil in 1936, and in 1946 after receiving 
for ten years the following treatments grouped by crops: 


10—Buckwheat, 1 crop 12—Rye—Buckwheat (1 crop) 
11—Buckwheat, 2 crops 13-—Rye—Millet 
3—Buckwheat, 2 crops + Farm Manure 15—Rye—Sweet Clover 
6—Buckwheat, 2 crops + Straw 9—Rye—Soy beans 
5—Buckwheat, 2 crops + Farm Manure + Straw 14—-Soybeans 

2—Buckwheat, 2 crops + Legume Hay 8—Weeds—May 15 
4—Buckwheat, 2 crops -+ Legume Hay + Straw 7—Weeds—July 15 


1—Weeds—July 15 + Farm Manure 


TABLE 26. EFFECT OF CROPPING PRACTICE, AND OF ORGANIC ADDITIONS, 
ON THE REPLACEABLE POTASSIUM IN THE SOIL 








Treatment N/; NaCl Replaceable Potassium 
in Solution 

0 to 6 inches 6 to 12 inches 

1936 1946 1936 1946 
Annual crops p.p.m. p.p.m. p.p.m. p.p.m. 
Bn ckwneat tect a eee esate ony eae eee cee cenen 28 20 20 i 
Byckwheat's 44 ee ee eee ee 48 48 28 32 
Buckwheat*\-- Farm Manure 207 vec ae. 52 140 20 88 
Buckwheat®—--}otraw 2 48 104 28 64 
Buckwheat* + Farm Manure + Straw .......... 28 ay 28 56 
Buckwheat*—--— beoume Hay 20 cee 40 120 20 64 
Buckwheat* + Legume Hay + Straw ............ 48 116 28 48 
Ryel— DUCIWNeAU. cst ines gt ae ee 20 52 20 32 
Rye Millets 6 ace ee oe ee ane 60 64 20 24 
Rye=— Sweet(Glover! gcse oe oh reece 60 36 28 20 
Ryé@ == S0ybCalist, fae yr 60 32 28 16 
SOV Dats ose s- iota ee Seat ern tre se ee 60 64 28 44 
Weeds trom (May: l br 4.cesae tec eae 40 (2 20 36 
Wecdsatrom Julyiloy wceeaee ee he ee 40 48 20 16 
Weeds from July 15 + Farm Manure ........ 48 64 20 32 
Sod crops 
Alfalian «ou Vals aussie aie iina tener ea: 52 48 24 28 
(Alfalfa eG: CANS i xc cach exces ce ears 48 84 24 52 
BIUCeTaAsss ou VOCALS or gente er oe eee ae 44 100 24 68 
Blueerass, Geyears oie persis connie Somraevmnence 44 108 28 12 
Blueerass oll years: (0 einer eee pees 36 100 28 60 
Cleansto July: 15 -thens Wcedsae tyes ate 44 84 28 56 

* two crops each year. + mostly weeds. 
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Fertilizer effects—When all annual-crop treatments are bulked 
together (Table 27), there appears to be no Significant effect from 
fertilizer applications, even from potash applications. One would have 
expected the annual application of 400 pounds per acre of 0-12-15 fertilizer 
for 10 years to have shown an appreciable increase over the check in 
replaceable potassium, but such was not the case. A very high propor- 
tion must have been changed into an unavailable form. 


In contrast to the annual crops, there appears to be some increase 
in replaceable potassium, not always significant, from applications of 
0-12-15 on the sod cover; but the greatest increase was derived from 
applications of 10 tons of farm manure per acre every second year. 
Nitrogen and lime were of no value in making potassium more readily 
available, and it is likely that the major effect from 0-12-15 was a direct 
one from the potassium contained therein. 


TABLE 27. EFFECTS OF FERTILIZATION OF VARIOUS GREEN-MANURE AND 
SOD COVERS ON THE READILY AVAILABLE POTASSIUM IN THE SOIL 








Treatment N/; NaCl Replaceable Potassium 
in Solution 

0 to 6 inches 6 to 12 inches 

1936 1946 1936 1946 
Annual crops p.p.m. p.p.m. p.p.m. p.p.m. 
Ee Se Sec hgh Maas a RE eRe ar a 48 fe 24 36 
Bran ponte Potion ene. 48 88 24 48 
Nitrogen — Phosphate — Potash .............000.0000... 48 64 24 36 
Sod crops* 
TOE (AY oe errs I Oh 48 68 24 36 
BeOS ALE me OLAS sok eek sieeve eaves cseey ccs. 40 84 24 56 
Lime — Phosphate — Potash .........eccccccecceccecees 52 80 24 52 
Nitrogen — Phosphate — Potash ..............0......:.. 40 84 24 56 
Nitrogen — Phosphate — Potash — ; 

Ap ESCH SSLLE WELDER OS BME SS. Sk Seti st ee 4 116 28 84 

Sei rete i Pe ean een el 48 104 24 68 
OE te Os OE OEE 0 Wee ea oe Na en nee 36 76 28 44 





* One in every six of the plots under each treatment was kept under clean 
cultivation to July 15. 


Water-soluble Calcium. 


There does not seem to be any significant crop or fertilizer effect 
on the water-soluble calcium except that the sod crops are maintaining 
the level better than the annual crops (Table 28). There is a suggestion 
too, that farm manure and lime have been of benefit but it is by no means 
a clear relation. With the annual crops, the reduction both in surface soil 
and subsoil has been consistent, and is, without doubt, a significant trend. 
With the sod crops, the trend is irregularly up and down in the 10-year 
period. 


TABLE 28. AVERAGE AMOUNTS OF SPURWAY WATER-SOLUBLE CALCIUM 





Treatment Water-soluble Calcium in Solution . 
0 to 6 inches 6 to 12 inches 
1936 1946 1936 1946 
p.p.m. p.p.m. p.p.m. p.p.m. 
oo EST RET y 2) 1 ns ooo 199 170 171 156 
Sod crops Ber ane eT Ste ce ee 178 173 151 ue 149 — 





Acidity. 


In 1936 the pH readings of the top soil (A and B Series) averaged 
7.42, and of the subsoil, 7.27. In all sections of the experiment there has 
been a tendency for the topsoil to become more acid and the subsoil to 
become more alkaline, i.e., they are tending to equality in value. There 
has been no measurable effect from either crop or fertilizer treatment. 
Even hydrated lime, applied in 1936 and 1941 at 2000 pounds per acre 
(total 4000) did not give an appreciable lasting effect on the sod plots, 
for the increase 1946 over 1936 is of doubtful significance. 


Physical Measurements. 
In May 1947, soil samples for physical analysis were taken from 


the surface soil of some of the sub-plots in A and B Series. For dispersion- 
ratio readings, samples were obtained from all NPK sub-plots but, on 
account of a shortage of sampling cores, volume weight and non-capillary 
porosity samples were taken from only 5 of the 15 crop treatments 


(Table 29). 


Good structure in a soil is associated with low volume weight, 
low dispersion ratio, and high non-capillary porosity. Judging from 
positional changes in these measurements it is obvious that there are no 
significant differences between the organic supplements in their effects 
on the physical nature of the soil. There is, however, evidence from all 
three measurements that one crop of buckwheat, sown about JULY Vo, 
has failed to keep the soil structure up to the level of the other treatments 
(Table 29). The better soil structure of the plots given organic additions 
may be due in part to the organic additions and in part to less cultivation, 
for the first crop of buckwheat was sown on these plots about May 15. 
Cultivation therefore, was for about two months longer on the plots on 
which one crop of buckwheat was grown. 


TABLE 29. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS OF THE SURFACE SOIL OF SELECTED 
PLOTS IN THE SPRING OF 1947 





Volume Dispersion Non-capillary 

Treatment Weight Ratio Porosity 

Ib. per cu. ft. % 
Buckwheat* + Farm Manure + Straw .... 75.8F 25.3 15:3 
Buckwheat*+--,) berumer Hay tea 77.8 25.5 14:2 
Buckwheat* + Legume Hay + Straw ........ 78.4 23.8 15.8 
Buckwheat* -- Farm Manure @...0. 2 cjscccccen 79.0 25.3 lee 
Buckwheat 1 crop, July Sse ci eee 83.5 29.6 rus 





* two crops each year. 
+ each figure represents an average of four samples from A and B Series. 


Relation Between Organic Matter and Aggregation of Soil Particles. 


Dispersion ratios were obtained for all NPK plots in A and B Series. 
To change this measure of structure into comparative terms of particle 
ageregation, each reading was subtracted from 100. When the order of 
magnitude of these new figures is compared with the organic-matter 
content in 1946 and its increase during the preceding 10-year period, there 
appears to be a variable relationship (Table 30). It must be admitted, 
however, that the number of samples represented in each figure is in- 
sufficient for the purpose. 
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In addition to organic matter, there is another factor Which may 
play a part in the aggregation of soil particles, viz., cultivation. It may 
not be without significance that four of the six lowest in aggregation 
are treatments where cultivation was continued until J uly 15. That three 
out of these low six include rye may also be an indication that rye is not 
conducive to aggregation. Some confirmation is lent to this idea in that 
both soybeans alone, and buckwheat (one crop), show better aggregation 
than when rye is used with them as a winter cover. 


TABLE 30. RELATION BETWEEN ORGANIC MATTER AND THE AGGREGATION 
OF SOIL PARTICLES IN THE SURFACE SOIL OF A AND B SERIES 
Increase 
Organic in Organic Aggregation® 
Matter Matter 1936 (100 — dispers- 
Treatment 1946 to 1946 ion ratio) 





x 
x 


(Number of samples from each treatment) 
Buckwheat* + Farm Manure + Straw 
SU SEATS ia Ry ort be ne a 
Rye — Sweet Clover ....0.......ccccccccccsccececeeseees 
ever BUCK WHEAG oki, Secttancc- ces ccccerecae. 
BePCAU ICAL Fo Se Nd ee ee ccc. baled 
Buckwheat* + Farm Manure 
BSTC WDCAG™ Ce SETA Wire sess céccsessvsetenec,. 
Buckwheat* + Legume Hay + Straw 
Ress CeOui eye ou se cara el ae. 
Weeds from July 15 + Farm Manure .. 
TS nae ll) Se ee ae 
Buckwheat* + Legume Hay ..................... 
_UEIOUNS (CES) SI Reta etalk fe 0 ce 
Re OVD CANS Foose scccenareeleesioesccsne. 
Bie Sct POM MA YTD oe ee ee, 
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* necessary difference for significance — 5.2. 
*two crops each year. + mostly weeds. ( )order of magnitude. 


As already explained under Materials and Methods it became 
necessary in 1947 to grow a hoe crop as a means of reducing the amount 
of quack grass in some of the plots. To obtain a reading on the productivity 
of the plots at the same time, sorghum was planted throughout A and B 
Series. No fertilizer, organic or inorganic, was applied in that year, so 
that only the residual effects of the annual fertilizer applications from 
1936 to 1946 inclusive might be measured. The sorghum was harvested 
in the fall just as the seeds were forming, green weight and dry weight 
per acre being determined. With the exception of 500 grams from each 
fertilizer plot, all sorghum was put back in the chopped form on the plot 
on which it had grown. 


The yield of sorghum fodder ranged from a high of 4.5 tons to a 
low of 3.4 tons of dry matter per acre (Table 31). This is not nearly as 
great a range as that shown by the various crops grown on the plots for 
the preceding 11 years. Furthermore, the yield of sorghum was not 
closely related to the previous yields of other crops on the same plots. 
It does seem, however, that straw alone and in combination with farm 
manure had, even a year after its last application, a depressive effect on 
the growth of sorghum. Had the whole plot, instead of just one-third of 
it, received nitrogen the depressive effect might have been reduced or 
even eliminated. 


Legume hay alone or in combination with straw seems to be : 
satisfactory substitute for farm manure, at least insofar as the growt 
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of buckwheat and sorghum is concerned. The commonly used summer 
covers of weeds and buckwheat (1 crop sown in July) do not show up 
very well in their own top growth or in the dry weight of sorghum obtained 
from such plots. The increase in organic matter after 10 years does not 
seem to be a good measure of the productivity of this soil. 


TABLE 31. RELATIONS BETWEEN DRY MATTER IN THE Tors OF ANNUAL 
Crops 1936 To 1945, INCREASE IN ORGANIC-MATTER CONTENT OF THE SOIL, 
AND THE TOTAL DRY-MATTER FROM A SORGHUM Crop IN 1947 











Yield® of Dry Matter 

Dry Matter Increase in of Sorghum 

Per Acre Organic Per Acre 

Treatment Per Year Matter in 1947 

tons % tons 
Rye=— Soyveansy) eee ape) 0.2 (6) Salo) 
Buckwheat* —-. berume Hay voc. ccrse- 20 0.3 (4) mz. Daal) 
Buckwheat* + Legume Hay + Straw .... 2.5 0.6 (1) Ao) 
Buckwheat® --- Farm (Manure... 2.4 0.4 (3) 4.0 (3) 
Buckwheat* + Farm Manure + Straw Dee O'Gs GL) Bed G.) 
SOY DGATIS Tie ticie ihe eeor se reagan denen ee 0.4 (3) 3.8 (5) 
Rye — Buckwheat 2: waee ween oe 22 -0.15(9) B.05e) 
Birelewihien ik eat he on eee 2.1 0.15(7) 3:6. (71) 
Rye = Milleto cjncanccteehey ere rere nes yea 0.25(5) Bee tis), 
Buckwheat: os Claw et ae ce nese ee er 0.4 (38) 3.5 (8) 
Rye; — sweets Clover. cen ee 2.0 0.45(2) 2 UO) 
Weeds from July 15 + Farm Manure .. 2.0 0. (8) 3.9 (4) 
Weeds) trom) Ulyorlb: aac ee 1.5 OS) 3.4 (9) 
Wieedeutrom May 15. eecc.ceenee es tp 0.25(5) 3.4 (9) 
Buckwheat oe eee 1s3 0.15(7) 1 ScO UL) 
° in order of magnitude. +0 to 12 inches, 1936 to 1946. 
* two crops each year. + mostly weeds. ( )order of magnitude. 
DISCUSSION 


It appears to be difficult to raise the level of organic matter in the 
Vineland Fine Sandy Loam soil, but not much of a problem to maintain 
it at its present level. However, a maximum amount of organic material 
must be grown on the soil. This can only be accomplished by early seeding 
of green-manure crops and intelligent fertilization of them. However, even 
under the best management of green-manure crops it may still be necessary 
to make occasional applications of organic materials—farm manure, hay, 
or straw. 


As on Vineland Clay Loam (3), results with surface applications 
of phosphate and potash on Vineland Fine Sandy Loam soil, have been 
disappointing, largely, if not wholly, due to a rapid change to a form 
unavailable to plants. Seed coatings of these minerals and “band” fertiliza- 
tion should be tried under these conditions. As long as sods are being 
used, with mowings allowed to remain on the land, the supply of replace-_ 
able potash seems to be assured; likewise, where organic additions are 
being used with clean cultivation plus cover crops. On the other hand, no 
treatment, organic or inorganic, given in this experiment has been fully 
effective in keeping up the supply of readily available phosphate. If it is 
a limiting factor in the growth of some of these crops, better phosphate 
fertilizers or better methods of application must be found. 


The treatments which call for the least cultivation and the greatest 
additions of organic matter appear to yield the most desirable soil struc- 
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ture. A more extensive study of the effects on structure, of cultivation. 
of various crops, and of various organic additions would be desirable. 


SUMMARY 


Since 1936, various green-manure, sod, and fertilizer treatments 
have been given on 114 acres of land classified as Vineland Fine Sandy 
Loam. This paper deals mainly with the changes in the soil during the 
first ten-year period. 


Alfalfa and bluegrass sods increased the organic matter in both 
layers (0 to 6 inches, and 6 to 12 inches) and the annual green-manure 
crops gave a consistent increase at the second depth but not often in the 
topsoil. Neither the organic additions nor the N, PK, and NPK fertilizers 
gave appreciable increases in the soil organic-matter with one exception, 
viz., farm manure on the sod plots. 


The supply of available phosphorus and potassium was very 
variable from plot to plot when the experiment was initiated in 1936, and 
was still variable in 1946. Annual per-acre applications of 400 pounds 
0-12-15 fertilizer have had very little effect in raising the level of available 
phosphorus and potassium. Evidently all or a very high proportion of this 
fertilizer (0-12-15) has been fixed in an unavailable form. Additions of 
farm manure, legume hay, and straw, (alone and in combination) have 
had a marked effect in increasing the replaceable potassium, but not the 
available phosphorus. The water-soluble calcium has been reduced 
significantly in the annual-crop plots but very slightly in the sod plots 
in the ten-year period. No crop or fertilizer has had any appreciable 
effect on soil acidity, the general tendency being towards increased acidity 
in the topsoil and decreased in the subsoil, irrespective of treatment. 


After ten years’ treatment, the soil which was cultivated until 
May 15 and which received annual applications of organic materials, had 
better structure than the soil kept cultivated until July 15 and with no 
organic additions. However, there was no clear-cut relation between the 
organic-matter content of the surface soil in 1946, or its increase in the 
preceding ten-year period, and the aggregation of the soil particles. 


The yield of dry fodder from an all-over crop of sorghum in 1947 
was not closely related to either the yield of dry matter of the various 
annual crops or to the increase in organic matter in the soil from 1936 
to 1946. 


The authors gratefully express their thanks to the Department of 
Soils, O.A.C., for assistance in planning the experiment, for the physical 
analyses of the soil, and for advice in the preparation of the manuscript. 
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SOIL EROSION AS A FACTOR IN TOMATO PRODUCTION 
EH. A; Kerr 


Severe gully erosion is obvious in its effects. Perhaps not so obvious 
are the effects of those relatively small, shallow erosions which normally 
are quickly filled in by ordinary cultivation practices, and then forgotten. 
Data are presented showing the effects on production in 1947 caused by 
such small gully-erosions in a field of tomato trial-plots at the Horticul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


These trial-plots occupied an area of 1.86 acres divided into two 
replications. The west side of Replication 1 of this flat-to-gently-rolling 
field of Vineland Fine Sandy Loam included a mild depression with sides 
having a three-percent slope (Fig. 18). The rows were planted parallel 
to this depression. The location was fallow in 1946 until planted to a 
cover crop of hairy vetch and rye in the late summer. In 1944 and 1945 
it was in mixed vegetables also planted parallel to the depression. Previous 
to this, an apple orchard occupied the ground. 


Fertilizer (2-12-6) at the rate of five hundred pounds per acre was 
applied at plow-sole depth when the cover crop was being turned under 
in the spring of 1947. The tomato plants were side-dressed with 500 
pounds per acre of the same fertilizer when the third flower-cluster was 
in bloom. 


Cold, wet weather prevented transplanting of the tomatoes to the 
field until June 4. By this date the plants had been unduly checked in 
their growth but nevertheless, subsequently made excellent growth. 


Four hundred and thirty-five indeterminate tomato varieties were 
grown in two randomized replications of five plants each, planted 3 feet 
x 514 feet. (In this paper, the term “variety” refers to both standard 
varieties and first-generation hybrids). Identification of varieties was by 
number, e.g., No. 56 was Bonny Best and No. 253 was the first-generation 
hybrid, Garden State x Indiana Baltimore. The varieties varied con- 
siderably in productivity, season, type of growth, and type of fruit. This 
does not affect the validity of the observations since each variety growing 
in Replication 1 was compared with itself growing in Replication 2. A 
border row of miscellaneous tomatoes, which were not harvested, sur- 
rounded each replication. The first picking was made on August 15. The 
final one was completed on October 7 at which date almost the total crop 
had matured. A few fruits were rendered unsaleable by late blight, but 
these, together with the immature fruits, are included in the data here 
presented. The average production per five plants was 102.2 pounds 
(26.98 tons per acre) with a standard error of 18.7 pounds. 


Although not noted until the spring of 1947, there was then 
evidence that earlier erosions had taken place during the cultivation 
period. These erosions, mild in character, had occurred in the area 
between Rows 2 and 8 (as planted in 1947,—Fig. 18). Subsequent cultiva- 
tions had effaced them. 


Further erosion occurred on June 7, 1947, three days after planting, 
when a recorded rainfall of 1.05 inches took place. Of this, 0.88 inches 
fell in 114 hours. The run-off from a neighboring farm burst through a 
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REPLICATION NO. 2 REPLICATION NO. | 


FIG. 18. Diagram of tomato trial-plots in 1947 showing the extent of the eroded area. 
The production of the varieties growing along the sides of the shallow gully from B 
to A in Replication 1 is compared with the production of the same varieties growing 
in Replication 2. The varieties were randomized in the two replications. 


sod headland and, in a narrow stream, angled through two rows of 
tomatoes and then passed between Rows 4 and 5 of Replication 1 for a 
distance of 180 feet. (A to B, Fig. 18). The force of the running water 
gouged out a gully five to six inches deep (plow depth) and three to four 
feet wide. No plants were washed out nor were their roots exposed. The 
rows growing parallel to the straight portion of the erosion are considered 
in this paper. 


A crown had been made in the approximate location of Row 5 when 
the land was plowed in the spring. To a large extent, this was levelled 
off during pre-planting cultivation but there was still sufficient rise to 
keep the water course between Rows 4 and 5. The 1947 gully was culti- 
vated the same as the rest of the field and by August 1 only a slight dip 
remained. After disking and seeding to rye in November, the gully was 
obliterated. As a soil-conservation practice, regular water-courses are 
kept in sod but so rarely had a water-course been formed in this particular 
location that it was not sodded. The soil in this field is sufficiently level 
and pervious to handle heavy rainfall. 


Table 32 gives yield data for each variety growing in Rows 4 and 5 
along the sides of the gully, and also in Rows 9 and 10, of the same replica- 
tion. The yields of the same varieties in Replication 2 (non-eroded) are 
recorded for comparison. Both replications were independently randomized 
so that the data for Replication 2 gives a cross-section of the whole plot. 
There was no significant difference between the yields of the varieties In 
the non-eroded areas of the two replications. 
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TABLE 33. YIELDS OF THE FIRST TWELVE ROWS OF TOMATOES ON THE WEST 
SIDE OF REPLICATION 1, COMPARED WITH THE SAME VARIETIES IN REPLICA- 
TION 2 (NON-ERODED) 





Replication 1 Replication 2** Difference 
Total Mean Total Mean of Means 
Row lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
1 1175.5 98.0 1315.5 109.6 11.6 
2 1126.5 93.9 1273.5 106.1 122 
3 1032.5 86.0 1302.5 108.5 22.5* 
4 686.0 57.2 1186.5 98.9 41.7* 
5 837.5 69.8 1312.5 109.4 39.6* 
6 755.0 62.9 1255.0 104.6 41.7* 
7 882.0 1d.D 1259.0 104.9 $1.4* 
8 1094.5 91.2 1256.0 104.7 13.5 
9 1153.0 96.1 1161.0 96.8 0.7 
10 1226.5 1922 1235.5 103.0 0.8 
11 1184.5 98.7 1235.5 103,0 4.3 
12 1371.5 114.3 1287.5 107.3 7.0 








** Yields in Replication 2 are of the same varieties as grown in the respective 
rows of Replication 1. The varieties were randomized throughout the repli- 
cations. 


“A difference of 20.8 pounds between means is statistically significant at odds 
of 100 tor ks 


The total and average yields of the eroded area and the rows on 
both sides of it are given in Table 33. Similar data are recorded for the 
Same varieties growing in Replication 2. Production was significantly 
decreased in Rows 8 to 7 of Replication 1, i.e., the rows where shallow 
gully-erosions had occurred from time to time. The decrease in yield 
caused by erosion from the 180-foot length of these rows was 2122.5 
pounds (9.34 tons per acre). 


Sheet erosion often is a factor in loss of fertility on rolling land. 
Heavy rains move the soil from the regions of most abrupt slope and 
deposit it at the bottom of the depressions. However, in the field under 
consideration, the plants growing on the sides of the depression (Rows 1, 
2; and 8 to 12) were as productive as those in the rest of the field. Detect- 
able sheet erosion had not taken place. The practice of planting rows 
across the slope had been effective in preventing this type of erosion. 
Significant erosion had taken place only where there was run-off from 
the neighboring farm. 
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THE WEATHER 


J. R. vanHaarlem 


The Horticultural Experiment Station is in the Niagara Peninsula, 
on the south shore of Lake Ontario, in the County of Lincoln, Province 
of Ontario; Latitude 43° 11’ 22” North, Longitude 79° 23’ 52” West, with 
an elevation of 260 feet above sea level. 


Apart from this ‘southern’ latitude (approximately that of 
southern Oregon), the Niagara fruit area enjoys other advantages of 
climate and topography. The highly-developed “neach” belt is along the 
south shore of Lake Ontario, on land which was once lake bottom. This 
belt of peach land stretches from the head of Lake Ontario (City of 
Hamilton) at the west, to the Niagara river at the east, a distance of 
about 50 miles. In width, from the present lake to the ancient lake bank 
(the escarpment or ‘““mountain’’), the belt varies from one to eight miles. 


The Great Lakes as a whole exert a modifying influence, Lake 
Ontario particularly so. Other influences are the escarpment itself, and 
the gently sloping northern exposure from the escarpment to the lake. 


While the climate of the entire fruit-growing area of the Peninsula 
is ameliorated by the presence of Lake Ontario, the one-half mile area 
bordering on the shore is influenced more than the remainder. For 
instance, at the Experiment Station, which borders on the lake, the cool 
lake-winds delay blossoming in the spring, and fruit maturity in the fall. 
Also, during the winter, this one-half mile area may range up to 5 (and 
even more) degrees warmer than further back from the lake. 


No attempt was made, in earlier Station reports, to summarize 
weather data. The accompanying tables, charts, and graphs represent 
an effort to summarize, in easily understandable form, the accumulated 
data for the period 1913 to 1938, and more particularly the 20-year 
period, 1929 to 1948 inclusive. 


Temperature. 


The mean annual temperature at the Station is 47.7° Fahrenheit. 
Maximum summer temperatures run well into the 90’s every year, and 
during the past 20 years, three years (1931, 1936, and 1948) have had 
summer temperatures over 100° F. 


Cold winter temperatures, particularly those accompanied by high 
winds, greatly influence subsequent fruit crops. Severe damage to fruit 
buds resulted from low temperatures during the winters of 1913-14, 
1917-18, 1933-34, and 1942-43. The lowest temperatures in these years 
at the Station were -13, -16, -14, and -13 degrees Fahrenheit respectively. 
Temperatures back from the lake and especially west to Hamilton were 
several degrees lower. Generally, temperatures dip slightly below zero 
once or twice each winter. In the past 20 years, below-zero temperatures 
occurred in eleven years. 


Degree-days Heat Units. A degree-day heat unit is 1° Fahrenheit 
above 50° for twenty-four hours. For example, if the mean temperature 
for the day was 70°F the summation would be 20 degree-day units. If 
the mean for June was 65°F the summation would be 450 degree-day 
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units (15 x 30). At this Station there is a 20-year mean of 2307 degree- 
day heat units, with a low of 2000 in 1940 and a high of 2662 in 1930. 


The summation of heat above 50°F is a valuable factor in estimating 
the possibility of growing a new fruit variety. Much work with vinifera 
grapes has been done in California along this line. For instance the 
Thompson Seedless grape requires 2000 degree-days for full maturity - 
the Emperor grape, on the other hand, requires 3300 degree-days to reach 
maturity. With a mean of 2307 degree-days at Vineland the Thompson 
Seedless grape could be grown to maturity provided other growing con- 
ditions were suitable. The Emperor grape could not be matured at all. 


TABLE 34. ANNUAL WEATHER DATA, 1929 To 1948 INCLUSIVE 














Year Temperature Precipitation Sunshine 
Degree-days . 
Highest Lowest heat units Rain Snow* Total 
over 50°F. 

car a es inches inches inches hours 
BOON ee ents, 96.0 0 2100 26.91 36.70* 30.58 1881 
POSON Mc ae. ee 98.0 0 2662 21.63 31.70 24.80 2041 
"5 Ge a ne 101.0 2.0 2632 26.19 30.80 29.2¢ 2061 
IE BEN octet nk eee: 94.0 6.5 2246 33.81 32.80 37.09 2105 
8S ia ee 98.0 -5.1 2476 25.77 41.50 29.92 2105 
Ee ee eden 96.5 -14.0 2376 20.90 37.20 24,62 2084 
BS eek. leo Sz, 95.8 -3.3 2105 20.49 35.70 24.06 1931 
eros pase eh ies a! 103.4 -3.4 2403 22.47 59.30 28.40 2061 
area ican timid coca: 93.3 20 2321 28.56 25.30 31.09 1980 
“LEE ER CORO eats eee 93.6 -6.0 2286 25.01 38.70 28.88 2005 
1 ee ee 94.6 -1.6 2386 25.39 44,70 29.86 2155 
"ELE Re ee 91.5 1.3 2000 28.07 70.70 35.14 1916 
EEE BSA rod cise 97.8 5.0 2541 18.66 35.60 22.20 2109 
ES SOS es eet ee 93.2 -5.0 2275 34.35 59.30 40.28 1870 
ha) OS Me eee ye 93.9 -13.0 2221 27.64 47.20 32.36 1923 
LE Se wee eee 96.3 -3.8 2406 24,92 75.60 32.48 2031 
[LS Rs ede eee 92.0) -8.7 2144 39.17 44.50 43.62 1928 
ACT Re is SE 95.0 ra 2044 22:25 39.90 26.24 2167 
Le RE eon 95.6 3.5 2208 25.32 51.50 30.47 1951 
ES eet emi 102.7 -4.0 2257 25.05 42.30 29.28 2059 
Beets on. nc. 2307 25.95 39.69* 29.02 2021 





* Ten inches of snow equals one inch of rain. 


TABLE 35. MONTHLY MEANS OF TEMPERATURE, PRECIPITATION, AND Hours 
OF SUNSHINE, WITH HIGHEST AND LOWEST TEMPERATURE RANGES 

















Temperature Precipitation Sunshine 
Mean Range Rain Snow* Total 
Highest Lowest 

°F, Pre °F, inches inches inches hours 

| OTN is ae ee 25.5 62.6 = a 1.24 9.87* 2.22 78.6 
0 frig ae a Boa. 59.8 -16.0 1.15 10.58 221 99.3 
OT re ee Set BaD 78.5 Hae 1.76 6.35 2.40 138.3 
EP oo 43.6 84.1 17.8 2.53 1.58 2.69 175.9 
Ls SA eee 54.2 90.3 28.0 2.86 2.86 228.0 
Oo Ue 64.9 96.3 aD.e 3.09 3.09 260.6 
Leas A el ee ya Bes: 103.4 45.7 2.60 2.60 285.6 
TE) A eel ae 70.0 102.7 41.0 2.28 2.28 259.7 
peptember ..........0...%. 63.4 96.0 31.0 2.75 2.75 187.1 
PEP 8 51.5 86.0 20.0 2.50 0.04 2.50 156.9 
November ................... 40.4 15.2 8.8 2.02 2.59 2.28 88.5 
Serene 29.5 62.1 -5.1 jet) 8.67 2.04 62.5 





* Ten inches of snow equals one inch of rain. 
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FIG. 19. Average Monthly Temperature, 1947 and 1948. In 1947, January and October 
were considerably warmer than the 33-year average. November and December 1948 
also were above average. 


AVERAGE SUMMER TEMPERATURES 


APRIL 1 - OCTOBER 31 


44 1945 46 47 48 MEAN 





FIG. 20. Average “Summer” Temperature, April 1 to October 31, 1929 to 1948. The 
coolest season and the longest growing-period occurred in 1940. High temperatures 
and high humidity made July 1936 most oppressive, yet there were several years with 
higher average “summer” temperatures. 


Note that in Figs. 20 and 24, and in the text material, “Summer” does not mean the 
calendar summer of three months (June 21 to September 21), but is applied loosely 
to the seven-month growing period, April 1 to October 31. 
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FIG. 21. Total Precipitation (Rain plus Snow), 1947 and 1948. 
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FIG. 22. Rainfall only, 1947 and 1948. The 5.05 inches of rain in June 1947 was the 


greatest June rainfall since 1918. 
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SNOWFALL 
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FIG. 23. Snowfall in both 1947 and 1948 was heavier than average for the January 
to March period. Lack of continuous snow-cover and cold, dry winter winds frequently 
cause considerable frost damage to roots of fruit trees. 
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FIG. 24, Average “Summer” Precipitation, April 1 to October 31, 1929 to 1948. The 
eS season of 1945 was a record for rainfall. September rains amounted to 
.28 inches. 
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Precipitation. 


Rain and Snow. The mean annual total precipitation at this Station 
is 29.92 inches. The range is from a high of 43.62 inches in 1945 to a low 
of 22.22 inches in 1941. 


fain Only. The mean annual rainfall at the Station is 25.95 inches, 


but it has varied from a high of 39.17 inches in 1945 to a low of 18.66 
inches in 1941. 


Normally the precipitation during the spring and fall months is 
adequate, having in mind the lower evaporation and transpiration losses 
then as compared with July and August. However, “normal” rainfall is 
not always “actual” rainfall, and distribution too may be poor in terms 
of crop needs. Thus, summer rainfall, especially during July and August, 
is a strong factor in determining yield and quality of Niagara fruit crops. 


Table 36 gives the actual rainfall during the growing period May 1 
to September 30, for the past 20 years. The figures in italics denote the 
greatest total rainfall for each of five “summer” months in the 20-year 
period. Figures in bold-face type denote monthly totals of rain arbitrarily 
considered to be of little or no use to tree-fruit crops. Such rainfall, 
totalling so little for the month, generally comes in fractional amounts 
and, due to high summer temperatures and drying winds, is mostly lost 
by evaporation. In 1947, for example, the 1.47 inches of rainfall in 
August hardly penetrated the surface of the soil. 


In 1947, as a result of this low August rainfall, plus low rainfall 
during the succeeding months, the subsoil became quite dry. This was 
followed in 1948 by a 14-week dry period from June to September. This 
chain of events produced a crop of the smallest-sized fruit we have had 
in many years. Also, as a result of this prolonged dry period, many 
thousands of trees died or were severely injured. 


In the last twenty years the lowest monthly “summer” rainfall was 
0.29 inches in May, 1934, and the highest was 9.28 inches in September, 
1945. 


Snow. A lack of snow cover is a serious fault of Niagara winters. 
The often-exposed surface permits serious drying-out of the soil and 
deep penetration of frosts, particularly when such frosts are accompanied 
by high winds. 


Despite the lack of a continuous cover, there is considerable snow- 
fall each winter. The winters of 1935-36; 1938-39 through to 1942-43; 
1944-45; and 1945-46, were exceptional, each with more than 50 inches 
of snow. The heaviest snowfall was 69.75 inches during the winter of 
1944-45, of which 43.75 inches fell in December, 1944. 


In arbitrary ten-year periods the record shows the following winter 
means of snowfall: 31.25 inches for 1918-19 to 1927-28; 32.68 inches for 
1928-29 to 1937-38: and 52.33 inches for 1938-39 to 1947-48. There has 
been no similar variation of the rainfall means for the same ten-year 
periods. The last ten-year period, 1938-39 to 1947-48 shows a very 
marked increase in snowfall with seven out of the ten winters having 
more than 50 inches of snow. The automobile and snow-plowed roads have 
helped to create an illusion of lower rather than increased snowfall In 
recent times. 
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THE GROWING SEASON, — THE FROST-FREE PERIOD 
HORTICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, VINELAND STATION 
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FIG. 25. This chart indicates two frost-free periods. The solid black bars indicate 
the frost-free period on the ground, which would govern most spring-planted crops. 
The diagonally-marked bars indicate the frost-free period at “tree” level, or about 
four feet above the ground. Trees and plants blooming at, and above this level, would 
generally be safe from frost on the date indicated. The numbers within the small 
circles indicate the length of the growing season at ground level. Our “average” 
season would commence on May 21 and close on September 30, an interval of 132 days. 
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TABLE 36. RAINFALL DURING THE GROWING SEASON, 1929-48 








Year May June July August September Total 
inches inches inches inches inches inches 
iN rh UP pe een eae Sane te 1.80 2.29 2.90 0.91 2.28 10.18 
1h! 1 | Ae aE ete do 1.92 2.60 2:31 0.65 2.82 9.80 
Yh 5 Ea Ee dee bok Se 2.00 2.96 Zee 2.81 3.02 13.65 
| 1+ en aay A 4.31 1.97 5.76 2.03 2.95 17.02 
A oi. Mae 2.67 AEB 0.65 4,94 1.74 12.71 
he bd: Nee eee cae eee 0.29 2.384 0.66 2.37 4.46 10.12 
LESES i ictete ns eiteaiodes 3.27 3.14 0.36 1.20 1.78 9.75 
DOOD. tte ee ee 1.58 2.85 0.94 1.04 4.37 10.78 
1 62 lala eek fe Mi eile 3.13 4.20 ESL 0.91 2.33 11.88 
TUGGr te eee 2.08 1.06 4.15 4.05 2.97 14.31 
(Dei ee. Cee eararer ene ret 1.19 Poe 3.06 3.86 2.60 12.68 
TOAD pet thy. atta. 4.25 3.80 2.84 2.44 3.56 16.89 
CLT bes ee Oey ae 0.97 1.99 2.53 2.32 0.49 8.30 
: RF Wy ae Oe 6.06 1.76 3.47 | BBB: 3.54 15.96 
AAS a Ee Oe ceed ae Ga id 2.95 1.80 2.25 1.36 13.53 
(LUT © Eagar Aan eee 2.92, 2.74 3.36 2.90 2.90 14.82 
PAT a he te ear ae: 4.99 5.02 2.00 1.50 9.28 23.32 
OSE Es Rape Sele ah bn Sool 3-10 cay 1.64 2.84 1.94 11:23 
Ev eae iS Saeed ol) ae 3.54 3.05 2.06 1.47 282 15.24 
OAR tects Sey ahem t BAT 2.89 103 0.96 1.83 10.18 
20-yr. Mean .......... 2.95 2.80 2.29 243 2.94 13.11 
33-yr. Mean 
MO 1G-48 eae a 2.86 3.09 2.60 2.28 2.75 


| 
Co 
or 
| 








Frost-free Days. 


The number of frost-free days at this Station has been calculated 
on the basis of two levels—at ground level; and at tree level, or about 
four feet above the ground. 


The mean frost-free period at ground level is 132 days, with a 
low of 93 days in 1946, and a high of 159 days in 1940. The mean frost- 
free period at tree level is 177 days, with a low of 136 days in 1947, and 
a high of 199 days in 1942. 


If an “average” can be calculated from. such data as given in Fig. 25 
the frost-free period for ground crops begins on May 21 and ends on 
September 30; for tree crops it begins on April 25 and ends on October 18. 


For most spring-planted crops, and for some _ low-growing 
perennial crops such as strawberries, the temperature at ground level is 
most important. In this district the planting of tomatoes is well underway 
by May 24th. From the data here presented the hazard of planting before 
May 21st is two to one against being successful. 


Sunshine. 


The mean of hours of sunshine at Vineland is 2021 hours, with a 
low of 1828 hours in 1926, and a high of 2167 hours in 1946. 


Some Weather Highlights. 


1913-14. The peach crop was a total failure. There were many 
dips below zero, with a low of -13°F on February 13. 

1917-18. Again the peach crop was a total loss with all fruit buds 
frozen. It was 16 degrees below zero on February 5. 
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1926-27. A very wet fall with a sudden freeze in November, just 
after a period of heavy rains. The following spring thousands of trees 
died from frost injury to the trunk just above the ground level. 


1929. The summer was cool. 


1931. A perfect season with no really excessive temperatures, 
and a fairly even distribution of rain. 


1933-34. A severe freeze of 14 degrees below zero on February 10 
killed many fruit buds, loosened bark from cherry and plum trees, and 
killed trees of many tender varieties. Baldwin apple trees which had 
fruited in 1933, were almost a complete loss throughout the Province. 
In the Niagara and other districts, a million or more trees were killed. 


1935. The summer temperatures were lower than usual. It was 
fairly dry from July to October. 


1936. Twenty-five inches of snow in March. Remember March 17? 
Oppressive hot and dry periods in July and August with very high tem- 
peratures; the week of July 8 to 14 was the hottest on record. The tem- 
peratures were: 101.5, 101.8, 103.4, 98.9, 90.8, 100.4, 89.0 respectively. 


1937. The spring was wet with low temperatures in April. The 
blossom season was late, and the summer was below normal in hours of 
sunshine. Peaches and grapes were late in maturing. 


1938. Quite an unusual year. In July and August there was a 
total of 8.2 inches of rain, followed by a fairly dry fall. 


1939. Most unusual—a ‘“‘normal’’ season. 


1940. A wet season, and the coolest on record. Also, the longest 
growing season on record at Vineland—May 8 to October 14, or 159 days. 


1941. The spring was warm and early. The summer was warm 
and dry. This year had the lowest total precipitation on record, 22.22 
inches, 7.7 inches below normal. 


1942. The spring was very wet with 6 inches of rain in May. 


1943-44. Severe peach bud-killing with a temperature of 13 degrees 
below zero on February 15. 


1944. There was an even distribution of rain during the growing 
season. In December there were 43 inches of snow, with 26 inches of this 
on December 11 alone. 


1945. Blossom time was early but, because of cool weather, 
insects were not active. The rainfall was the highest on record, 39.17 
inches, 13.61 inches above normal. September rainfall was 9.28 inches. 


1946. The shortest growing season on record. The last ground- 
frost in the spring was on June 10, and the first ground-frost in the fall 
was on September 11—a total of 93 days. 


1947. The fall was dry. The subsoil had practically no moisture. 


1948. The spring rains were not sufficient to fill the dry subsoil 
resulting from the previous fall. Also, there were fourteen weeks of very 
dry weather from June to September. On the heavier soils many trees 
lost one-half to three-quarters of their leaves in August, and many of 
these trees subseqently died. 
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Pavora AND aVEGETABLE BREEDING 


NEW PROJECTS (1944-48) 


Cucumber 2. BREEDING FOR RESISTANCE TO BACTERIAL WILT (Erwinia 
tracheiphila). (EH. A. Kerr, D. L. Bailey). 1944, 


Cucumber strains showing an appreciable degree of resistance to 
bacterial wilt were obtained from the United States Department of 
Agriculture under the numbers G12, G207 and G219. These were crossed 
with the varieties Marketer and Straight 8. Controlled backcross and 
self pollinations are being made. Since all these cucumbers will succumb 
if artificially inoculated, natural means are depended on for the spread 
of the disease. ; 


Sweet Corn 2. PRODUCTION AND TESTING OF EXPERIMENTAL SWEET CORN 
MYGRIDS tio A erry, “1947. 


Most of the better sweet corn inbreds developed by Experiment 
Stations in the United States have been obtained. These are being crossed 
inter se and with inbreds produced at this Station. Tests at the present 
time are limited to a single row. 


Sweet Corn 3. DEVELOPMENT OF SWEET CORN INBREDS (KF. A. Kerr). 
OAT. 


Selfing and backcrossing methods are being used to produce a 
series of superior inbreds having maturity dates from very early to very 
late. High quality as well as high production is being stressed in this 
work. It is planned to incorporate in these inbreds such easily identified 
genetic plant characters as purple midrib. This will simplify the task of 
rogueing production plots, and will provide a check on the effectiveness 
of isolation and detasselling. 


Tomato 5. BREEDING FOR RESISTANCE TO SEPTORIA LEAF Spot (Septoria 
lycopersict). (D. L. Bailey, E. A. Kerr). 1944. 


In co-operation with the University of Toronto, hybridization and 
selection work has been initiated to introduce the resistance of L. hirsutum 
and L. pimpinellifolium #112215 into a commercial type. 


Tomato 6. IMPROVEMENT OF VARIETIES OF TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING. 
(Ff. A. Kerr). 1946. 


The main objective is the development of a productive variety 
that will be as early as, or earlier than John Baer, and have better 
quality. The genetic factor “jointless” is being used in some of this work. 


Tomato 7. THE USE oF F, HYBRID SEED IN TOMATO PRODUCTION. (B.A. 
Kerr, O. J. Robb). 1946. 
This project has three main divisions (1) tomatoes for processing, 
(2) early market tomatoes, and (3) greenhouse tomatoes. Two replica- 
tions are grown in the preliminary trials of the hybrids for processing. 
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Eight replications are used in the advanced trials. Any hybrid which, 
in these preliminary trials, appears to have promise as an early market 
tomato, is then grown on stakes. Only a few hybrid tomatoes have yet 
been tested in the greenhouse. This division of the project will be expanded 
when varieties stabilized for immunity from leaf mould are available 
as parents. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STATION VARIETIES AND SELECTIONS 


Accompanying tables show 1947 and 1948 distribution of Station 
originations, both named and selections still under test. Extensive distri- 
bution of most Station varieties is made in the first year or two after 
introduction. Later distribution as shown in Table 37 is quite limited 
once nurseries list the varieties. 


The distribution of numbered Station selections (Table 38) is 
primarily a service rendered the Station by co-operating growers. Many 
growers are willing and anxious to assist in the evaluation of selections 
thought to have promise for commercial purposes. 


TABLE 37. DISTRIBUTION OF STATION FRUIT VARIETIES, 1947 AND 1948 





Kind and Variety Grower Distribution Nursery Distribution 
No. of Buds, No. of Buds, 
Contacts Scions Contacts Scions 
Cherry 
Velvet> ats Gee cess: 3 85 2 1250 
NV GENONtm ce ae eee 4 80 — a 
WATE OTS ccd ieovan sania sae ten oe 1 175 2 1250 
Peach 
MORI Y VGC. tees tecr ster eres: 16 850 1 200 
Waliani tes en tcek worcester a 250 1 200 
NONSUATC! cca eae tor: Haak 1645 5 950 
W odebten ee atom Zi TE 4 1700 
VieClLGGZ6. 7 seer censt 4 50 1 400 
Viespeti. ia 1 50 5 640 
WatOran ua ether see ‘i 330 6 1800 
Strawberry Plants 
Valentines tate oa} 575 a as 
Vanrouges sca. gta 1 25 = oe 
Raspberry 
NANCY Ke uss eee ee i 25 eet J48 
VAIS. eae erence eet 1 25 = —_ 





TABLE 38. DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBERED STATION SELECTIONS 1947 AND 1948 








Kind Number of Total Trees Total Buds No. of 

selections Plants Scions Contacts 
Cherry OAT we 5 —— 525 3 
CHErEV 1048 watcha tune D — 2410 8 
Peel 94 Ter eres ila 5 1015 25 
Peach 19485. en: 15 14 1045 23 
Pear, 1049 ee ee a — 125 i! 
Grane lO4 Te ere 19 62 490 9 
SETA WDECLIY wl 0 2 Leese 5 120 = g 
Straw Derry, 19480 nos os 7 620 ae 28 
66 821 5610 105 








CHERRY BREEDING 


The primary objective in cherry breeding has been to obtain a 
seasonal succession of firm, dark-fleshed, non-cracking, sweet cherries, 
commercially acceptable, and satisfactory as to orchard performance, — 


Probably no present commercial variety is entirely satisfactory. 
Some are too soft-fleshed to hold up under shipping. Others split too 
readily in adverse weather. Still others are insufficiently dark in colour, 
either outwardly or in flesh; and orchard performance is often indifferent 
in one or more ways. There is a particular need for acceptable varieties 
to extend the season, both earlier and later. 


Cherry breeding was first started at Vineland in 1915 with the 
planting of open-pollinated seed of two sour and one duke varieties. This 


TABLE 39. CHERRY BREEDING. 1917-48*. CROSS-POLLINATED SEEDLINGS 

















Family Seeds Nursery Field Total Selections 
Number Parentage Planted Trees Trees Sel’s 1948 
1701 Bo Vartarianen x Napoleon .....c. 18 3 3 0 0 
1702 Montmorency x Napoleon ............ 106 32 24 0 0 
1703 Napoleon oad BRYA DW een 25 9 9 0 0 
1704 Olivet Ke WVANGSOr- Gl. 13 2 1 0 0 
1705 Windsor gs bd crak eed Gaee 19 1 1 0 0 
1706 e SeOCKPOLe ce 16 0 0 0 0 
1801 Be Vartarian © x Napoleon: .......... 0 0 0 0 0 
1802 x x Republican ........ 125 38 9 0 0 
1808 “ eA SO%r so ees. 0 0 0 0 0 
1804 é SASL) Why ee ee 0 0 0 0 0 
1805 Windsor x Tomentosa ..:.... 12 0 0 0 0 
1806 ‘3 SO) (anata cae ety e 0 0 0 0 0 
2701 Bing Xai WANOSOT 4. 4.8.5.5 1900 101 66 7 5 
2702 a oe perl VARIG IC Im eee meter 600 256 48 4 4 
2801 SV INOSOR scr aes. 400 9 4 1 0 
2802 v SCAM 0 ae 450 15 48 0 0 
2803 . KX INADOLEOM: soe. s 100 2 2 0 0 
2804 us RGSS Aton seer e: 400 0 0 0 0 
25007 , Early=Purple -x B. Tart. i22....%4: 328 — — — = 
2806 is xo Napoleon: 23:34... 520 — — — — 
2807 a XM OCHNNGE. S:.75. 365 - — “= — 
2808 As Ke WiINGSOR matin: 186 _- — — 
2809 a Su Leno Panisn. «5 153 ao a _- = 
3101 Bing BOM Me ig CA 1020 380 4] 0 0 
3102 2 x Napoleon: .....3.%. 30 5 ys 1 1 
3103 mA RO CLOT sees es 1555 Tet 138 7 7 
3501 Hedelfingen Se part nee 6 ec 790 163 114 T 4 
3502 4 OPIATE eset eatth. bah 745 193 61 Le 7 
3503 a Re VACBOT otis it 300 96 75 9 8 
3504 a ROMA GSOT tee G..5 770 564 350 42 29 
4201 Sel. 270115 BSMGA TGS ead: eed 224 12 4 —— a 
4202 x x Hedelfingen ........ 214 41 23 — — 
4203 a x Sweet Sept. ........ alg 1 1 — - = 
4204 re MON eIVE Lote a tks 495 ok 29 — — 
4205 = SP VMELOT teh oe inc. 310 Li 10 - -- 
4206 eS Sau bULeo toe.) 187 er 6 -- as 
4207 ui x 160140 (Sel.) .... 88 10 10 _- —- 
12475 2725 1079 89 65 








* Year of breeding is indicated in the family number, (col. 1). 1701 is year 1917 
breeding; 1801, year 1918, ete. 


+ Non-viable seed. See page 63. 
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was followed in 1916 with the planting of a further considerable quantity 
of open-pollinated seed—three sweet and two duke varieties. The first 
crosses between varieties were made in 1917 and hybridizing has been 
continued, intermittently, since then. 


Table 39 lists the cross-pollinated material, noting the extent of 
the work and the results in terms of selections. Similar information for 
the open-pollinated material is given in Table 40. 


TABLE 40. CHERRY BREEDING. 1915-48*. OPEN-POLLINATED SEEDLINGS 

















Family Seeds Nursery Field Total Selections 
Number Parentage Planted Trees Trees Sel’s 1948 
1501 onelish sMlorella ec. 2500 au it 0 0 
1502 Late, Duke 2h ees 2800 15 5 0 0 
1503 Montmorency oe eens 6000 45 10 0 0 
1601 Windsores stereo era eeee 3503 157 78 10 5 
1602 Barbarian) <3 ee eee 2059 pat Zk 5 1 
1603 NapGlGON! ganucnccicin: ssn Paes: 3120 776 138 4 i} 
1604 BatesDake’ S20 oom, Rae ery careree: 620 50 26 0 0 
1605 Reine, Hortense! «....2tee es ee 415 fi 6 0 0 
1707 Bo Republican ..24) 1434 109 43 0 0 
1708 Bi Par tarish cc: cans ssteen ee woeses eee 423 Te: 40 0 0 
1709 INL Ay PUK Gee termes ote a eee: sen eee: 1160 6 5 0 0 
1710 Napoleon o.ce. 265. ee eee 1179 156 70 0 0 
V7: Windsor 534i Keck adore ee eee 1696 66 48 0 0 
1807 Biclartarran eet eee ee 260 50 45 0 0 
1808 Bin oh) Sts doe cre ashore ee recat 138 6 1 0 0 
1809 Warly, Richmond) ieee 275 a 1 0 0 
1810 Daten Duke eee ee 890 174 63 0 0 
1811 Montmorency Short Stem ............ 390 54 10 0 0 
1812 Napoleon 3s 264003 pone 900 126 63 0 0 
1813 Republican ities: tie ere eee 1620 46 39 0 0 
1814 Windsor chee a 2581 102 51 0 0 
1901 Be Partavian’ 5 eee 790 107 12 0 0 
1902 Napoleons 2). ne ce eee 800 17 17 0 0 
1903 Prvrius anu eee. eee eee 1200 162 33 0 0 
1904 Baldwin. ...... Fe eer tie meer et Jed 780 146 50 0 0 
1905 Barly RichmonGs.:.r ace 500 54 54 0 0 
1906 Gated Duke x.chince eee 110 34 34 0 0 
2201 Binge eee. heed ee 555 48 46 2 i) 
2202 Lambert: {chet pt eee Meter eee 380 A2 40 1 i) 
2901 SehMidt cosh sec ee eee 1300 260 140 5 3 
2902 W iHGSOv es ei eee eee tee eer 1400 214 140 3 2 
4801 35024 (Hedelfingen x Bing) ........ 265 — — = ost 
4802 350435 fs x Windsor .. 480 — — — — 
4803 35016 a esi uabcham oy Ail — — — — 
42728 3244 1330 30 14 








* Year of breeding is indicated in the family numbers (col. 1). 1501 is year 
1915 breeding; 1601, year 1916, ete. 


Three selections from the earlier (1916) work have been named 
and introduced, Velvet, Vernon and Victor. Brief descriptions follow: 


Velvet (160119). An open-pollinated seedling of Windsor intro- 
duced in 1937. The fruit is large, dark-fleshed, maturing after Windsor or 
about with Hedelfingen. In freezing tests at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Velvet was ranked high for that purpose. In orchard 
tests, both of the original tree and trees propagated from it, heavy cropping 
was a notable characteristic. Later, however, possibly due to virus, the 
yield has been most disappointing both in the Station orchard and with 
commercial growers. Therefore it is not now recommended for planting. 
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FIG. 26. Victor sweet cherry, introduced in 1925. This variety, although white-fleshed, 
steadily gains in favour with grower and consumer alike. 


Vernon (160133). A Windsor (open-pollinated) seedling, intro- 
duced in 1937. The fruit is large, dark-fleshed, firm and of good quality, 
maturing about with Bing and, under Ontario conditions, less susceptible 
to cracking than that variety. It is a heavy cropper. In British Columbia, 
at Summerland, it is described as “Somewhat inferior to Bing in size, 
firmness and quality. Very susceptible to cracking. A heavy and con- 
sistent cropper.” The difference as regards susceptibility to cracking 
under different climatic conditions is of interest. 


Victor (160138). An open-pollinated seedling of Windsor, intro- 
duced in 1925. The fruit is large, light-fleshed, firm, somewhat acid until 
fully ripe, then of good quality. The pit is unusually small. Victor matures 
slightly before Napoleon, but has better crop distribution on the tree and 
therefore is less inclined to rot in wet seasons. Also it is more attractively 
colored than Napoleon, the white ground-colour being well covered with 
lively red. The fruit processes well. 


In addition to the three introductions, 116 selections [89 from 
cross-pollinated material (Table 39), and 27 from open-pollinations (Table 
40) ], have been made from time to time. Seventy-nine of these, listed below 
with brief notes, are still under observation in Station orchards. A very 
few have been propagated for grower tests. All 79 have been propagated 
in some degree in order that final judgment may not be limited to per- 
formance of the original seedling tree. 


In the brief descriptive notes, generally there is no reference to 
tree characters. It may be assumed that only seedlings at least reason- 
ably satisfactory in this respect have been selected for further trial. 
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- Group A Selections. Light-fleshed Seedlings (see Tables 39 and 40 
for parentages). 


Selection 


29021 
31021 
31033 
31034 
31035 
350211 
35035 
35037 
35039 
35048 
350432 


Fair quality, acid, soft, shiny, early. 

Good quality, attractive, medium size, mid-season. 
Good quality, attractive, firm, good size, late. 

Very similar to Victor, possibly earlier. 

Good quality, bright, large, mid-season. 

Good quality. Best-texture white for freezing. Large, mid-season. 
Fair quality, medium size, mid-season, heavy cropper. 
A sweet Victor, early. 

Fair quality, bright colour, good size, mid-season. 
Good quality, attractive, good size, early mid-season. 
Good quality, attractive, firm, good size, late. 


Group B Selections. Dark-fleshed Seedlings (see Tables 39 and 40 


for parentages). 


Selection 


160128 
160131 
160139 
160140 
160145 
160228 
16032 
22013 
220211 
27016 
27019 
270114 
270115 
270118 
27021 
27026 
270215 
270216 
29011 
29015 
290124 
29023 
31031 
31032 
31036 
31037 
35013 
35015 
35016 
35017 
35021 
35023 
35024 
35028 


Good quality, medium firm, heavy producer. 


“Woody” texture, cracks at blossom end, late. 


Good quality, medium size, firm, late. 

Good quality, firm, mid-season, hangs well. 

Good quality, medium firm, mid-season. 

Fair quality, soft, large, early, shy bearer. 

Only fair quality, medium firm, early, good cropper. 

Good quality, juicy, large, late. 

Good quality, large, firm, late. 

Good quality, large, shiny, firm, late. 

Good quality, medium size, firm, late. Fruit scattered on tree. 
Good quality, large, firm, late. May be light cropper. 

Fair quality, very large, crop variable. 

Good quality, medium size, late. 

Good quality, meaty, good size, medium-early. 

Woody texture, good size, very late. 

Fair quality, medium size, firm, early, doubtful cropper. 
Good quality, medium size, mid-season. 

Good quality, meaty, medium size, mid-season, doubtful cropper. 
Good quality, large, good size, doubtful cropper. 

Good quality, medium size, late. 

Good quality, meaty, medium size, mid-season. 

Good quality, good size, stems separate without tearing fruit. 
Good quality, medium size, mid-season. 

Good quality, good size, late. 

Good quality, good size, mid-season. 

Acid, soft, medium size, early. 

Good quality, firm, good size, mid-season. 

Woody flesh, good size, very late. 

Fair quality, firm, medium size, very late. 

Good quality, large, firm, early mid-season, doubtful cropper. 
Fair quality, a bit woody, good size, late. 

Good quality, mild flavour, meaty, large, early mid-season. 
Fair quality, firm, large, medium late, stems separate without 
tearing fruit. 
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35029 Good quality, large, attractive, mid-season. 

350210 Black Tartarian type, firm, doubtful cropper. 

30031 Fair quality, a bit acid, attractive, large, early mid-season. 
35032 Fair quality, medium large, early mid-season. 

35033 Fair quality, good size, stems long, early mid-season. 

35036 Acid, small, stems separate without tearing fruit, mid-season. 
35038 Good quality, firm, attractive, large, mid-season. 

35041 Fair quality, bright finish, medium size, good crop distribution. 
35042 Good quality, attractive, firm, good size, consistent cropper. 
35043 Acid, attractive, medium firm, large, mid-season. 

35044 Good quality, raisin-like texture, early mid-season, light cropper. 
35045 Fair quality, attractive, good size, mid-season, doubtful cropper. 
35049 Fair quality, somewhat woody, medium size, mid-season. 
350411 Fair quality, bright finish, firm, good size, mid-season. 

3850412 Good quality, attractive, medium size, mid-season. 

390413 Good quality, firm, meaty, medium size, mid-season, light cropper. 
3890415 Fair quality, firm, medium size, mid-season. 

350417 Good quality, firm, medium size, mid-season, light cropper. 
390418 Good quality, good frozen, attractive, good size, mid-season. 
350419 Good quality, medium size, mid-season, light cropper. 

300421 Good quality, nice texture, large, mid-season, moderate cropper. 
350423 Good quality, meaty, attractive, late, light cropper. 

350424 Fair quality, a bit woody, late mid-season, light cropper. 
390425 Fair quality, below medium size, late. 

350426 Good quality, medium size, late. 

350427 Good quality, good size, mid-season, good cropper. 

350428 Good quality, firm, good size, late, fair cropper. 

350430 Good quality, firm, medium size, mid-season. 

350431 Fair quality, firm, medium size, mid-season, light cropper. 
350439 Good quality, has shown up well in a poor location, late. 

350435 Fair quality, firm, medium size, late. 

350436 Fair quality, firm, medium size, late. 

350437 Good quality, firm, medium size, late. 

350438 Fair quality, firm, medium size, late. 


The selections and introductions represent the tangible results, of 
the cherry breeding program in terms of new, or potentially new, varieties. 
There is a further result in several observations which may have some 
value to others interested in cherry breeding. 


1. Fruits may mature without developed embryos. Early in the 
cherry breeding work it was noted that, when cleaning the pits prepara- 
tory to planting, a proportion of them floated. Planted separately, 
“floaters” failed to germinate whereas the “sinkers” germinated well. 
Later cracking tests showed, as may be expected, that all the pits which 
floated had undeveloped kernels. In some there would be only small pieces 
of desiccated tissue, whereas there had been, in others, considerable 
development. 


In early-maturing varieties all pits were floaters. In later-maturing 
varieties the picture was better, varying with variety and season. In 
some varieties, in fact, there were comparatively few floaters. Unfortun- 
ately no precise record was made, at the time, of the percentage of good 
and bad pits for a given parentage. 


It will be noted in Table 39 where Early Purple was used as the 
seed parent (parentages 2805 to 2809) that no seedlings resulted. From 
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5430 pollinations 1552 seeds were obtained but as all were floaters, and 
as cracking tests confirmed the fact that none had properly developed 
kernels, all were discarded. 


Black Tartarian, another early variety used as a seed parent, did 
give some viable seed but the percentage was generally low, and varied 
greatly. This variation might be due to differing seasonal conditions; or 
it might be that, in some seasons, the fruit was harvested prematurely. 


In breeding for earliness in sweet cherries the simple procedure 
is to use the early varieties as pollen parents only. An alternative would 
be to attempt to “culture” the embryos of early varieties as is now done 
with peaches. 


2. No intermediates in season, in a late variety « early variety 
cross. In 1935 Hedelfingen, a late, firm, dark-fleshed variety, was crossed 
with Black Tartarian, an early, soft-fleshed variety. The primary objective 
was early- and mid-season firm-fleshed varieties. Some fruit data was 
secured from 88 of the 114 trees planted in the orchard. This data is as 
follows: 


Early Mid-season Late 





Soft Firm Soft Firm Soft Firm 
47 9 0 0 2 30 





The absence of season intermediates, and the strong association of 
earliness and soft flesh (as in B. Tartarian), and lateness and firm flesh 
(as in Hedelfingen), are explained by a geneticist as follows: 


The data submitted indicate that the differences in season and 
texture between Hedelfingen and Black Tartarian are each controlled by a 
single major factor (other data indicate there are also modifying factors) 
and that the genes for these factors are located on the same chromosome 
12.5 cross-over units apart. This means that, on the average, the original 
combination of genes will break up to form a new combination 12.5% of 
the time. One of the varieties is homozygous recessive for them; the data 
do not indicate which is which. If progeny resulting from self-pollination 
of the heterozygous variety could be obtained, four types would appear, 
namely, early soft, early firm, late soft, and late firm. Progeny obtained 
in the same way from the homozygous recessive parent would resemble 
that parent with respect to the two characters, season and texture. 


2 Winter hardiness. Bing, although apparently hardy as an 
orchard tree, has the reputation for being rather tender as a nursery tree. 
This lack of hardiness seems to occur in Bing seedlings, and whether Bing 
is used as the seed or the pollen parent. 


However, the most convincing evidence of this lack of hardiness 
occurred where Bing was used as the pollen parent. In 1935, the pollen 
of four varieties, Bing, Black Tartarian, Victor, and Windsor, was used 
on different limbs of a tree of Hedelfingen. The seedlings from these 
crosses were planted in parallel nursery rows in the spring of 1937 in an 
area where the soil and other conditions were uniform. Apart from a few 
deaths during the summer in each parentage, all crosses made good 
growth in 1937, and no variations in behaviour were noted. The winter of 
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1937-38 was severe and in the spring it was noted that some winter injury 
had occurred to these seedlings. Counts made April 18 were as follows: 





Trees in Number Dead 
Cross (1935) Nursery Spring 1938 Percent Dead 
RaeaORe RITE POTE RR SESE fo 2A) 0, Thats savcton os ans cach 171 65 38.0 
SAS APIA ee 149 6 “4.0 
et 0 5 LVL 0) iS nda nen ea ee 91 a : 3 
7 ECVV OSOL trie eis hilenceccon 520 59 11.4 





The severe winter of 1933-34 had also caused considerable losses 
in cherry seedlings, again in the nursery row. Bing was the seed parent 
in this case, with, unfortunately, no other variety for comparison. How- 
ever, having in mind the later (1937-38) experience these earlier losses in 


_ Bing seedlings may be significant. These were as follows: 





Trees in Number Dead 
Cross (1931) Nursery Spring 1934 Percent Dead 
Bing gl eed We ey Ny oer eee eee 380 339 89.2 


Ce CLOT ee ee i ee ee ead 589 81.0 








4. Skin and flesh colour. One reason Victor sweet cherry is liked 
by both grower and consumer, is its attractive appearance. The fruit, 
when properly mature, has “eye” appeal. In spite of the prejudice against 
white-flesh varieties, Victor sells readily on the open market, in competi- 
tion with the dark-flesh varieties. 


In breeding, the glossy Victor finish shows up in many of its seed- 
lings, both dark-fléshed and light-fleshed. And, as might be expected, 
many of Victor’s progeny have light-colored flesh like Victor itself. 


Skin colour, in the light-flesh seedlings, was sometimes so well 
blushed as to rate light red to red. In seedlings of Bing x Victor (1931) 
for example, of the 103 seedlings which fruited in 1941, eleven of the 55 
“light” skin, or “white” seedlings, were classed as light red to red. (The 
remaining 48 were dark skin, dark flesh.) In the cross, Hedelfingen x 
Victor (1935), there were 25 dark-skin, dark-flesh seedlings, and 33 light 
to red skin with light-colored flesh. In these two crosses, with Victor as 
the pollen parent, the number of light-colored and light-fleshed fruits, 
was about the same—53.4 percent for Bing x Victor, and 56.9 percent for 
Hedelfingen x Victor. 


5. Varying yields. Ability to yield well and consistently is prob- 
ably the primary consideration in evaluating seedlings. A seedling, good 
in all other respects, is of no commercial value unless it yields well. 


Bloom is not necessarily a measure of subsequent yield. In the 
Station breeding work it has often been observed and recorded that some 
seedling trees, although blooming freely year after year, yet set. only 
light crops. Neighboring sister trees, under the same conditions of soil, 
season, pollination, etc., will fruit comparatively well. It is believed that 
adverse weather at blooming time is a factor, that some seedlings are 
better able to set fruit than others, under cool, wet conditions. 


Since adverse weather conditions are a common occurrence in cherry 
bloom time in the Niagara District, this ability to set fruit under such 
circumstances is an important consideration in selecting seedlings. 
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FIG. 27. Grape seedling 29186. This red-fruited seedling of Brocton is the most 
promising selection from the earlier breeding work. It has been propagated sufficiently 
for semi-commercial test. 


GRAPE BREEDING 


In the Station Report of 1942 a summary was given of the extent 
of the grape breeding work from 1913 to 1937. This present report gives 
in some detail the work done during that period, and also in subsequent 
years. 


As listed in the 1942 Report the titles of the 1913 to 1937 grape 
breeding projects are: 


Project 1. Improvement in table varieties. 
Project 2. Wine grapes for Ontario conditions. 


Grape breeding was started in 1913. The main objective at that 
time was a productive, self-fertile, high-quality, red variety that could be 
shipped to western provinces. Also there was interest in a late-keeping, 
red, or blue grape, that might be stored to lengthen the normal grape 
season. A moderately thick-skinned variety which would not shell was 
required for this purpose. 


Most of the earlier breeding work was lost through unsuitable soil 
conditions for the small seedlings. Later, with suitable soil, 26,000 vines 
from seed obtained in pollination experiments, were set out in a fruiting 
plantation in the spring of 1919. Since a pollination study was the source 
of seed, many of the seedlings were from self-unfruitful varieties such as 
Herbert, Lindley, Massasoit, Salem, Wilder, and Barry, crossed with 
viable-pollen varieties, including Concord, Niagara, Campbell and Worden. 
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It was hoped that a further cross of the part-vinifera Rogers’ hvbrids 

| gers’ hybrids 
(Herbert, Lindley, etc.) with the hardier, more disease-resistant varieties 
of North American origin would produce desirable new varieties of better 
quality than Concord, Niagara, and similar varieties. 


By 1929 more emphasis was being placed on the breeding of better 
varieties for wine purposes since, by that time, the great bulk of the grape 
crop was being used by the wineries. 


Although, as yet, there have been no Station introductions from the 
grape-breeding program, much information has been obtained on the 
behaviour of various varieties as parents. Some of the more recent breed- 
ing, 1935 to 1937, has given many seedlings of considerable promise. These 


have been propagated for more extensive trial than provided by the original 
seedling vine. 


It is difficult to determine the breeding value of all the varieties 
used. However, one result that stands out is that the main commercial 
varieties, Concord and Niagara, have not been productive of good seedlings, 
either as male or female parents. Also, Ontario was useless as a seed parent 
as the seeds failed to germinate. Seedlings from self-pollinations generally 
have been inferior. 


Some of the varieties that have been above average as parents are 
Brocton, Herbert, Golden Muscat, Lomanto, and Seneca. The last three 
particularly, gave more selections of promise than any of the earlier work. 


TABLE 41. SUMMARY OF BREEDING FOR IMPROVEMENT IN TABLE VARIETIES 
OF GRAPES. PROJECT 1, 1913 To 1922 


Family No. Parentage No. Seeds No. Vines No. Selections 





1302 Agawam x Canippell .............).. 81 0 
1533 Agawam x Campbell’ <........./....5. 157 A5 0 
1632 Agawam x« Campbell) 2) ...teiuw 1155 286 0 
1301 mcawan.< OONCOrd Aika! wats. [v2 0 
1527 Avawain =< Concord 2.280 2a.....5 1388 370 0 
1631 Morawam x) CONCOTG ..:cccke. 825 318 0 
1719 PRA WEI KO ONCOLG) sas) ccc 533 40 0 
1304 Weawan < NIQCATA. Uo cas-sk 60 0 
1528 Agawam &* Niagara 4 ....cissccws: 1293 476 1 
1630 Peawaim XU UNIAC Ara so e.sle kk 572 259 3 
1720 A Pama NIB O ATA Felis! 760 173 1 
13038 PA awe x 'WOLOEN-©..4.:4cs +400 170 ye 
1629 Agrawam. & WOTrden. secicwnc acs. 891 342 0 
wews PAPAIN CK NV OLOCR os cdiiseccacs iit: 700 127 1 
1464 POAT AIG Re OIL | os co opcc ne. sessetoas Bates 16608 {3 1 
1599 PCA RV TIN sep O18 cy Mic tyensth gill dui ok 250 Be 0 
1665 PAWN AIAN EX ADO lil scuc tk ces ee teax eka Dons 487 78 0 
1328 aM ALE ESM E: OB tro) oH te eee 80 1 
1330 FRI ce OM ean, on Goi hae Ce 167 0 
1309 PGE Vk MOONE OLE 9 )ooo osc cncesstarahs 51 0 
1429 Peery, WONGUnO 0c: ceri one 1872 79 0 
1308 Grek ain gee. a6) 6 (2): a ee 79 0 
1326 Bary es eet eA hike. SNe Te 425 0 
1635 Brivhion x Campbell 2c... 3465 2567 6 
1633 Brno COneOnd oi cscewck hse. 3465 1720 I 
1634 Brighton: & Worden ~ ...:...ac..0% 3300 2126 2 
1572 Bele reg otc h atte. enn i, ee 40 26 0 
1656 eT e agS)  s  ey  e 544 90 0 
1811 Campbell x Agawam . ee 150 50 () 
1601 Campbell x Delaware ee ee? 162 0 
1604 Campbell x Diamond ok 385 108 I 

cel Bc ot A a oo i 1342 360 BS) 


1602 Campbell 





Family No. Parentage No. Seeds No. Vines No. Selections 
1608 . Campbell®=x, Winchell eee: 990 504 3 
1812 Gampbell” x Winchell ys 21>... 220 51 0 
18138 Gata bell exw Olden. acne eee 520 red) 0 
1465 CampbelleseSeli ace gee cae: 23804 174 ) 
1653 Gampbpell exe Sell se cea ctor 937 354 0 
13827 Catawba OG tell ata er ae 537 0 
1467 Ghampronex OGlin feo cn eae 18216 409 1 
1329 Championicn celia”, erc--.eeree 266 0 
1646 Ghamplomex ele eee eens 660 267 U 
161% Chasselas avec Royal 

x GODCOLG mitra ote pas 44 36 at 
1619 Chasselas avec Royal 

X INIAS AT Ace ce neice or eee 82 36 0 
1803 Concord x=Gampbell” =...,.7---.--- 60 34 0 
16138 Concord x Delaware 42-5550... 110 36 0 
1614 Goncord=< Diamond)... 7. 112 42 0 
1615 Goncord és Lancoliie sac eet 139 42. U 
1804 Concord. x Wordeman. or enesee 440 189 0 
iByAal GOonCOrd exe DOlie aa cere age ee 230 0 
1463 CONCORUSX se mGliiy ne aoe ee 29580 106 0 
1659 Delaware x Gli) tah,400- ee ae 318 90 0 
1666 Dianaex Sells eee ee 330 60 0 
1657 Barly Ohio x self one 165 78 0 
1583 Green Barly x ooeli- a. Zk 0 
1650 Green sWaely xopeli ee eee 1142 564 Q 
1662 Harttord x2 Selina et oe 319 90 0 
1412 Herbert x Campbell ts. .cor a 1980 145 0 
1640 Herbert), Campbell’ .2..... 2 1130 767 7: 
1709 Herbert x Campbell 2.0522... 1040 305 5 
1642 Herbert. Concord. fs 1320 890 Z 
1411 Terpert x CONCOLU | prs oe ere 1116 155 0 
1643 Herbert x Niagatag. - eo 2145 1048 i 
1641 Herbert x. Worden) 42.42.27 1650 S12 2 
1324 Herbert: x 3Seli> 2652 case aren 447 2, 
1466 Herbert. bell keke 10564 1017 0 
1325 MICK Ge SOIT! Oe oa een ete 451 0 
1663 Hicks: x (Selita ovum es 165 78 0 
1620 Tonal x Winchelin2 ethane Zoe 84 0 
1586 lona tx peli oo 128 19 
1660 isabella x. Sele hte 291 160 0 
1661 Kino Sell Mereus ence eee , 8 165 78 0 
1339 Lady Semele Sein cee 640 0 
1655 1Gibatcloliaby> ure.) on Mmree eee etn 589 274 0 
1316 Tindley x Campbell 2.3 145 0 
14038 Lindley x Campbell... ou. 900 54 0 
1536 Lindley) x Campbell. 34.24. 416 264 0 
1644 Lindley = Campbell; ase oe 317 251 0 
1714 Tnndley x -Campvell sn atcary 330 120 0 
1401 Lindley x Champion) edie 504 81 0 
1318 Tindley<) Concord, -2.sse ee 120 0 
1402 Thindleysex CONCOEG lee arco 696 107 0 
1538 Tingley exe CONCOLG fer 512 336 0 
1542 Lindlevexe Nia are a. nore eee 482 263 0 
1406 Lindley.oc Winchell 25.2%, 456 cat 0 
1315 Toindley.x. .W ordene 4.3: ae 105 0 
1541 Lindley x2 Worden to ee 991 137 0 
sya es: Lindley x Worden Geese 585 170 0 
1333 Tnindleyvaxc Selle eee nese 783 0 
1468 lindley: xaceMewe ce oe 21336 1724 il 
1664 TrciletsSell Sa ee 660 392 0 
1654 Liaitiencs Delite sect A canara 495 134 0 
1590 Toutiesx: Self een rere 104 0 
1427 Massasoit x Campbell ................ 720 45 0 
1311 Massasoitex .Concord’ 3.....0.- 153 0 
1426 Massasoit x Concord ................. 792 147 0 
1554 Massasoit x Delaware ................ 600 122 0 
1313 Massasoit.x Nidgara 36 0 





Family No. Parentage No. Seeds No. Vines No. Selections 
1428 Massasoit x Niagara 192 89 0 
1312 Massasoit x Worden 172 1 
1557 Massasoit x Worden __ | 489 149 0 
1470 Massasoit x Self .......... oe es pay ANB 167 0) 
1332 Msseasoit eee .chnead.. 403 1 
1342 McPike x Self ............. . 533 0 
1648 bE Ege 2 Care ci b bee a er 495 180 0 
1645 Moore Early x Self _.......... 660 240 0 
1335 Moyer x Self . (aa 112 0 
1805 Niagara x Agawam. ro caer 115 58 0 
1519 Niagara x Black Hamburg _. 63 32 0 
1807 Niagara x Campbell ...... 85 46 0 
1523 Niagara x Campbell 354 157 0 
1517 Niagara x Concord 318 66 0 
1609 Niagara x Delaware 330 148 0 
1610 Niagara x Diamond ....... s 473 264 1 
1611 Niswara < Lagroin (07 in. 1303 768 0 
1612 Niagara x Winchell .... . 1078 690 2 
1806 Niagara x Winchell ....... 325 iA | 0 
1651 Niagara x Self © )........... 445 144 0 
1322 Niagara x Sele ee. 590 0 
1472 Niagara x Self : .. 86422 82 0 
1652 Pense Malaga x Se 1155 216 0 
1595 PEVKINSe Xe Ole ey toon: 215 0 
1647 Piercers Self-o.".).....; 207 42 0 
1649 Pocklington x Self ...... 660 254 0 
16388 Salem x Campbell .... ... 1980 1128 1 
1704 parent x-Camppelim . nce dk.. 2000 A487 2 
1544 Salem x Concord ......... ay 174 32 2 
1636 malem x Concord: ...<..:i6. Sime S980 1195 1 
202 palem: K COncGrd.” ......cdsot 1565 240 1 
1639 Salem x Concord _........ pee Pe eedeD 764 0 
1637 Salem x Worden ........ An. cece” L980 270 0 
1703 Seine WV OLGeh nie ew ss. 1485 409 2 
1559 Vergennes x Campbell be, 1000 134 0 
1560 Vergennes x Champion 920 284 0 
1564 Vergennes x Concord _............... _ 480 391 0 
1561 Vergennes x Delaware 320 204 0 
1562 Vergennes x Niagara 208 52 0 
1563 Vergennes x Worden __. 284 180 0 
1841 Vergennes x Self 290 0 
1598 Vergennes x Self ............. 730 0 
1667 Vergennes x Self ©... 6105 3814 0 
1625 Wilder x Campbell 1155 750 =| 
1705 Wilder x Campbell 1545 56 0 
317 Wilder x Concord ........ 45 0 
1438 Wilder x Concord _........... 2921 26 0 
1627 Wilder x Concord ..... 990 694 0 
1706 Wilder x Concord. ....... 500 113 0 
1553 Wilder = -Niageara so... 92 38 0 
1626 Wilder x Niagara ......... 990 672 0 
1708 Wilder x Niagara .... 700 228 0 
1441 Wilder x Worden 1872 57 0 
1628 Wilder x Worden 1618 1189 1 
1707 Wilder x Worden ......... 1025 400 1 
1471 Wilder x Self ...../... 2244 151 0 
1334 Winchell x Self 221 0 
1658 Winchell x Self 660 180 0 
1606 Worden x Lincoln 118 50 0 
1607 | Worden x Winchell 88 44 0 
1340 Worden x Self |. 244 0 
Various parentages of less than 0 
2p. vines each .......:.......-. 3869 
257,982* 55,210 62 











* Incomplete. 


No seed record of 


some parentages. 
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TABLE 42. SUMMARY OF BREEDING FOR IMPROVEMENT IN TABLE VARIETIES 
OF GRAPES. PROJECT 1, 1923 To 1927 








Family No. Parentage No. Seeds No. Vines No. Selections 
2502 Agawam x) Winchell. .2...c2...22 544 125 9 
25038 Gaeo Ru ACAWAM fos 210 28 1 
2504 Cacoex.Canipbelite-s. 1-2 354 70 5 
2506 Captivator x Agawam ............. 202 5 1 
2510 Captivator x= Wanchell”” 2.20.7 162 12 2 
2511 Herbert. x Agawam © occ. 851 100 0 
2417 Plerbert.<: Cacgee w.ree ee TCLS 154 3 
2418 Herbert x Captivator <.....0..-.- 703 121 1 
2512 Herberths. Catricia. 32.2.2. 490 105 3 
2707 HMerhberurs (Le aOckiCla ieee 38 0 
2709 Herbert x “Winchell” oac.2. eee 2 1 
2513 King Philip x Captivator ......... 108 10 1 
2514 King Philip x Winchell _......... 206 44 i 
2420 Lindley x Agawam ................ 302 29 0 
2307 Lindley "x Gacoaiiea.2) i egies 0 5 OOG 121 1 
2308 Lindley x Captivator _............. 397 44 0 
2422 Dindley SS e1b IS oe eee . 770 12) 2 
2519 Patricia x Campbell. ......ccuc0 203 43 0 
2520 Patriciag x, Winchell c.s.cc. ser 235 26 0 
2429 Salen ox. CACO we ta neta teas 812 65 0 
2430 Salem x Captivator .. te. 455 26 2 
2522 refed Feu en ys ad Sg 8 rad > C2 gas ae gay 900 219 5 
2524 Wilder x Patricia abe 658 205 1 
2704 Wilder x Patricia ... 82 0 
24382 Winchell x Agawam a: 1720 87 0 
2433 Winchell x Caco ... ihe 1348 190 0 
2434 Winchell x Campbell : 1477 ¥i2 1 
2528 16038 xG0elr cate oLT 9 4 
2526 L612 x el 250 8 1 
2439 16181 x Captivator 472 146 1 
52 


15,400* 2,407 


* Incomplete. No seed record of three parentages. 


Tables 41 and 42 are summaries of the breeding work carried out 
under Project 1, and covering the period 1913 to 1927. The ‘family” 
number is made up as follows: the first two digits indicate the year the 
cross was made; the second pair of digits represent the number of the 
cross in that particular year. Further digits, as used in the descriptions 
of selections beginning with 230777 below, refer to individual plant selec- 
tions in the family. The other columns in the tables give information on 
parentages, the extent of the work in terms of seeds and vines, and the 
number of selections. 


In parentages it will be observed that a given cross, as Agawam 
and Campbell, may have been made more than once. In the above case as 
an example, the 1913 cross was repeated in 1915 and 1916. 


A study of Tables 41 and 42 show that there were relatively few 
selections from the earlier breeding work (prior to 1923) with its large 
seedling population. Proportionately, the work of 1923 and later produced 
more selections of promise. Specifically, 62 selections were made from the 
55,210 seedlings of the 1913 to 1922 breeding (Table 41), while there were 
52 selections from the 2497 seedlings of the 1923 to 1927 breeding (Table 
42). Also, all 62 selections from the early work have since been discarded, 
while four selections from the later work are still under observation. 
Brief descriptive notes of these four are as follows: 
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230777, Lindley x Caco. A late red that ripens a few days after Concord. It 
has been a heavy yielder of medium to large, fine-looking bunches. The quality is only 
fair and wine tests have not been outstanding. Yield and appearance have been above 
average but it is doubtful if quality will warrant introduction. 


2512102, Herbert x Patricia. This selection was saved for its fine-appearing 
compact bunches of large, blue grapes. It has cropped well. It is not a dessert grape, 
and a small wine test in 1948 was not outstanding. Probable discard. 


251422, King Philip x Winchell. A black grape ripening a week before Concord. 
Bunches are small, loose. Fruit has a vinous flavour. Indifferent in a recent wine 
test. Probable discard. 


251428, King Philip x Winchell. Small, black berry, medium-sized bunch. This 
selection has been a heavy bearer but the quality has been only fair. Inclined to over- 
bear. Wine test not favorable. Probable discard. 


TABLE 43. SUMMARY OF 1929 To 1937 BREEDING FOR WINE GRAPES FOR 
ONTARIO CONDITIONS. PROJECT 2 

















Family No. Parentage No. Seeds No. Vines No. Selections 
2917 Broctone xe Winchell*) ..4..4.on.. 600 30 4 
2918 BYOCCON EX OCLite, Ga teat ieee 500 40 7 
2920 Champanel xepelf, 2122s. ck. 2220 90 0 
38508 Demand ex Ontarion ers eon ye 1 
2925 Dutehess x Bumelan (2.2.5...2... 700 108 0 
3701 Golden Muscat x Lomanto ........ 132 5 
3702 Golden Muscat x Seneca .......... 452 15 
2907 Herbert x, Agawam ccccss ssc... 573 15 4 
2905 HMeroeer, x lOmMmancto ss... 366 te 1 
2909 PISED CEOS NI LOGS cee 2S, ve las 300 30 1 
2901 Merperts x) PAtTiCIa. ¢.o.cctsauccco 540 5 1 
2923 romano, < Campbell ...4..0..008 1520 a7 0 
3705 Lomanto x Golden Muscat ........ 289 22 
38706 omanto sxo-Seneca Si. Gace, 222 30 
2927 MATIEOM Olt 6 ee he co ss 680 61 4 
8509 Pearl of Csaba x Lomanto ...... 8 2 
3501 Rose Hamburg x Ontario ........ 10 3 
3703 Seneca x Golden Muscat ........... 274 16 
3704 Seneca exeWOMantO son ck eee, 66 I 
3505 Unknown vinifera x Ontario . 41 
3512 Unknown vinifera x Seneca .... 125 3 
2913 Wiuter-ex Arawam 86.3.2). 630 31 0 
2914 Wildertx Winchell) o2...0.%..s., 420 34 4 
9,049} 2,119 131 





* The parentage of this family is questioned since there are a number of black 
selections. 


tIt is questioned whether Brocton was selfed since there are both red- and 
black-fruited selections. 


+ Incomplete. No seed record of several parentages. 


Table 43 is a summary of the breeding work under Project 2. The 
table lists all crosses made from 1929 to 1937. Most of these crosses were 
for improved wine grapes, but some were for improved dessert quality. 
There is always some overlapping of projects and it is quite possible for 
a good dessert grape to come from a cross of two “wine” varieties. 


There were 26 selections made from the 498 seedlings of the 1929 
breeding and 15 of these are still under observation. Brief descriptive 
notes of these are as follows: | 

29012, Lindley x Patricia. A black grape ripening a few days after Concord. 


Bunches have been small to medium in size, and the crop has been rather dae . Peat 
ever, it showed up quite well in a small wine test and is being given further trial. 


fp 





FIG. 28. A six-acre block of closely-planted grape seedlings, part of the earlier breeding 
work noted in the accompanying text. 


290514, Herbert x Lomanto. A black grape ripening a few days after Fredonia. 
Bunches and berries are small. Probable discard. 


29071, Herbert x Agawam. A red grape ripening in Agawam season. Bunch 
is only medium in size and somewhat straggly. Quality is fair to poor. Wine test 
was not favorable. Probable discard. 


29074, Herbert x Agawam. A black grape ripening just ahead of Concord. 
Bunch size has been small. Only fair in quality. Wine test was not favorable. Probable 
discard. 


29076, Herbert x Agawam. A black grape in Concord season. A small, compact 
bunch. Quality is fair. Wine test was not favorable. Probable discard. 


290714, Herbert x Agawam. A black grape ripening a few days ahead of 
Concord. Bunches are small to medium, and somewhat straggly. Quality is fair. Wine 
test was not favorable. Probable discard. 


29141, Wilder x Winchell. A black grape ripening about one week after 
Fredonia. Bunch and berry are small. Vines are rather weak. Quality fair to good. 
One wine test was favorable. Will be given further test. 


29142, Wilder x Winchell. Similar to 29141. No wine test as yet. 


29143, Wilder x Winchell. A black grape about Concord season, medium-sized 
bunch. One favorable wine test. Worthy of further test. 


291711, Brocton x Winchell. A black grape a few days before Concord. Straggly 
bunch and small berries. Only fair quality. Probable discard. 


291712, Brocton x Winchell. A black grape of Concord season. Bunches are 
small but compact. Fair to good quality. To be given further test. 


291729, Brocton x Winchell. A white grape ripening a few days before Niagara. 
Bunches and berries are small. Quite sweet but not much real flavour. Wine test not 
favorable. Probable discard. 
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ects 


29184, Brocton x self. A black grape ripening in Concord seas Medi 
size, compact bunches. Vinifera type, fair to good quality. Ten vines “planted peri e 
1945 had a fair crop in 1948. Further test justified, 


29186, Brocton x self. A late red grape, ripening a week after Concord One 
of the most promising selections. The bunches are quite large and of medium compact- 
ness. It has cropped well, and when well ripened the quality is good. Wineries have 
shown a slight interest. It has had a limited distribution to Experiment Stations in 
the States. For the Niagara District the late season is one of the main drawbacks. 


292718, Manito x self. A black grape of Concord season. It has been a regular 
bearer of medium-size bunches. Vines have been above average in vigour. First wine 
test was favorable and it will be given further test. 


The original seedling vines were grown on light soil. Under these 
conditions all the above selections were sufficiently promising to warrant 
further trial. However, when propagated and then grown on a heavy clay 
(a more normal Niagara grape soil) many of the selections have failed 
to do as well as on the light soil. 


Further reference to Table 43 shows that there have been many 
(131) selections from the wine-variety breeding work. Some parentages, 
particularly in the 1937 breeding, have been especially productive of 
promising seedlings, and since the seedling populations have been grown 
throughout on fairly typical grape soil, it is hoped that the performance 
of propagated vines on grape soil will equal the performance of the original 
seedling vine. 


The selections from the 1935 and 1937 breeding are very recent. 
Since there is, as yet, no record of performance from propagated vines, 
they are not listed or described in this report. However, there may be 
some value in the accompanying general observations on the behaviour of 
various parentages. 


3501, Rose Hamburg x Ontario. Ten vines of this cross were planted in the 
field and from these, three have been selected, one being white and two blue. The 
_ white one is Seneca season, and the two blues are Fredonia and Concord season respec- 
tively. In all three selections the sugar content is higher than Concord. 


3505, Unknown vinifera (white) x Ontario. There are seven selections from 
the 41 plants of this cross. All seedlings from this cross have been hardier than 
average, very little winter killing taking place. The maturity season of the selections 
varies from just after Seneca to after Concord, with the later ones predominating. 
All selections are white in colour. Sugar content averages a little higher than Concord. 
Wine tests have been favourable on several selections. 


3512, Unknown vinifera (white) x Seneca. There have been three selections 
from 125 vines planted. All selections are Concord or later in season, and are white- 
fruited. One is particularly high in sugar. 


3701, Golden Muscat x Lomanto. Five selections out of 132 vines grown. The 
cross has given all blue grapes of about Concord season. Bunches and berries are 
medium in size, and the sugar content has averaged higher than Concord. 


3702, Golden Muscat x Seneca. Fifteen selections out of 452 vines grown. The 
fruit of all seedlings in this cross, selections and discards, was green in colour. Season 
varied from Seneca to after Concord. The yield has been a little light, but the bunches 
above average in size. Sugar content has been quite high, but quality only fair. 


3703, Seneca x Golden Muscat. Sixteen selections out of 274 vines grown. Like 
the 3702 cross, the fruit of all the seedlings was green in colour. With one exception 
the season has been Concord or later. The bunches and berries are above average in 
size. Sugar content of selections has averaged higher than Concord, and quality fair 

to good. 
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fair only, but there are severa 


3705, Lomanto x Golden Musc 


3706, Lomanto x Seneca. 
There are a few early seedlings but mo 
content has been higher than average and the bunch size often small. 


winter caused more injury than in some of the other crosses. 


No breeding work was carri 
1947 and 1948 a small number of se 
crosses. Some of the more promisin 
repeated ; and some of the newer varie 
selections, have been used as parents. A 


in Table 44. 


TABLE 44. SUMMARY OF GRAPE BREEDING 1947 AND 1948 


at. Twenty-two selections out of 289 vines grown. 
All of these are black in colour. The season varies from after Fredonia to after 
Concord, with the later ones predominating. The sugar content has ranged from that 
of Concord to that of Delaware. Except in one or two cases the wine tests have been 
1 selections with dessert possibilities. 


Thirty selections, all blue, out of 222 
stly they are Concord season. 


vines grown. 
The sugar 
The 1947-48 


ed on during the years 1938 to 1946. In 
edlings have been grown from numerous 
g crosses of earlier years have been 
ties, the French hybrids, and Station 
summary of this work is given 





Family No. Parentage No. Seeds No. Vines 
4701 Buffalo x Semeca .....cicccesssntecsencescniesenstpeecesrtnnns tanrseeaens 58 24 
4702 Herbert x Brocton ..........::::cescccceseeeeeerensennnreeeneseeeoencees 16 9 
4703 Herbert x Buffalo ............::cccccsseceetenssenecersentanceessnsnenedes He 4 
4704 Herbert x Ontario .2.....csceccceccccseeesteeeseteetteerenenenneeenenees 42 19 
4705 Herbert x Seibel 1000 .............cceetesecesseeereeneeeneetoensees De 12 
4706 Oberlin x Portland .........:.ccccccesscsseeeetseeneerseeereeenees 7 5 
4714 President X Open ..........ccceecceccsnsscneesseseconaseestanenesrnoeente 233 on 
4801 Rose Hamburg X Seneca ........:.cecceeeesereeteetet reeset 30 
4715 Rose Hamburg X Open _ .......ceccceesseressserrtceeecsvencees 200 29 
4707 Seneca X Butlalo cscc.ccseceecce-sscuden see -tuen abe che setatenree sateen 39 18 
4708 Seneca x LomantO  .........sceccccsseeeseessrceseteeteeetneeeessrones 167 iG 
4709 Seneca X ORtAaTio ......-.-:ssscccescestrsesentacoseneennge sre aneneeateceee 55} 5 
4710 Seneca x Seibel 1000 ..........cceerceesencecerseteeenteeesetsoenseees 114 30 
4711 Seneca x 29186 (Brocton selfed) eee ee 114 38 
4712 Violante Special x Seneca ............ cee 18 0 
4802 NY11421 (Chasselas Golden x Brocton) x 37023 7 
4803 SIO DS xB TOL ees csecspansec desde acene cat tenerneeveteac ear sspeorcere 68 
4804 SITS x. STC I soem anctases oe ocasenne~ ec tonge whe a ssvghe sarge gee 15 
4805 Seibel 1000 x President ..............::ceeeeertr trees OL 
4806 Seibel 1000 x NYUI42N oc. eteeccececte streets We 
4807 Seibel 1000 x Seibel T7053 0.0.0... eee rteeeees 63 
4808 Soithel 1000 x 2OUSC icin rnsesecterserernceesnsenssncntnssieeeeaess 21 
4809 Seibel 1000 x STO2ZLO® -....:cec cece teetepeseenees Sh 
4713 DOIRG x Seneca Baibars eas eae ee eee sare Ze 
4810 95053 x Rose Hamburg _ ........---::::ccesccscessseeret eters ees 8 
4811 O44 Wie Se aes 5 Oe ies eee ones Roce ns ata too SR act get 5 
4812 Bist Nat ae cay A Uy AU tee tyes heen ece oC a ae 28 
4813 SEOGS KB TOGD eed. cronies reo cen oe bae cnn srinnoaaee nerean ene 12 
4814 95064 x President .:....cs:coge dtectentessecctenerteeret acres none 67 
4815 BROGAN VIL4A2T (oko, Bee cette geriay 16 
4816 SRORA x SDOD2 ©. ence sctadatenectaseons tee anshegeenetresemmerarnocsst 48 
4817 DEOHA DOD oe cteceucncpreenseenne ncapaanetnee eee wlaemenre es 81 
4818 BROGA x BSTOLLO cece oces see te ets cesege heeener eee tae 98 
4819 BE Ae STOGO recs ecu ee chee ees Paes rca mae rometce geen 57 
4820 SEGA TOC Lecce rete ee wee enue cient ete mene a 56 
4821 By OE tee ee Y (IVA eo ean Geny coe echt aes soca ener 25 
4822 BAA ae ales OAs ee Renn Pore th cerca oe 23 
4823 970210 x Rose Hamburg  ...........cceeceesecseereeeestettereeees 69 
4824 87 (910 ex 35123 isch cake ee eee 39 
4825 97065 x Bronx Seedless  .............ccccceeeeeeeeeeeer etree 18 
4826 97065 x Rose Hamburg ....:.:.cccceecresestee ee eeeeteee 154 
4827 27065 x Seibel TODS  <ccucicccchseese cette ter cosnmngap reget Al 
4828 970621 x Rose Hamburg 2c... ...cceesceieesee steers teacncees 23 
4829 ST OGO x BOGS cecceasd-ccstetone tenitiae ores me aan pera enema: 52 
4830 BINGO x. STDS. cities roe eaeee ee ae 55 

2,516 300 
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THE GRAPE SUB-STATION 


This 35-acre addition to the Experiment Station was purchased in 
1946 from Howard M. Rittenhouse. It is in Clinton township, on Cherry 
Avenue, about a half-mile north of No. 8 Highway. The distance from the 
Experiment Station itself is three miles, close enough to permit of easy 
servicing in various cultural operations throughout the season. 


Choice of location, a good two miles back from Lake Ontario, was 
deliberate. Grapes need heat, and while vineyards on or within a half 
mile of the lake have a longer frost-free period than vineyards back from 
the lake, yet the cooling influence of the lake during the summer delays 
maturity and lowers quality in most seasons. 


The soil generally is a stiff clay-loam, a good grape soil, with about 
five acres of sandy knolls. The whole acreage was underdrained in the 
spring of 1948, underdrainage probably being more necessary for the 
French hybrids than for American varieties. 


Planting was started in the spring of 1947, with further plantings 
that fall and again in the spring and fall of 1948. At the close of 1948, 
planting was approximately two-thirds complete, together with posting 
and wiring. Some 60 varieties have been planted. Generally there are 
not less than 100, and up to 200 vines of a variety. This will provide 
sufficient fruit both for Station research purposes and semi-commercial 
processing, and for interested processing companies. Also it will assure 
ample propagating wood of varieties found to be promising. 


Varieties now planted and to be planted have in mind the various 
purposes for which the grape is used—fresh, jam, juice, jelly, wine, 
brandy. Included are old and new varieties of North American origin 
such as Buffalo, Concord, Elvira, Lomanto, Niagara, Seneca; many Seibel 
and other French hybrids; and promising station hybrids. 
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FIG. 29. The grower of fruits and vegetables is often reminded of the value and 
necessity of attractive sound packaging for his produce. The bulletin “nackage”’ too, 
can have sales appeal, inviting closer inspection, even study, of the contents. 
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FIG. 30. The above bulletins and publications may be as well written and ee 
presented as those depicted on the opposite page. The contents may be w ell graded, 
even nourishing. But sales appeal is lacking. 
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EEE NaS EUes 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROPAGATING MATERIAL 


The distribution of true-to-name propagating material of fruit 
varieties continues as a substantial service to growers and nurseries. 
Table 45 indicates the extent of this service during the period covered by 
this Report, 1947 and 1948. 


TABLE 45. DISTRIBUTION OF PROPAGATING MATERIAL, 1947 AND 1948. 
STANDARD FRUIT VARIETIES 











Distribution 

No. of Plants No. of Grower and 
Kind Varieties Trees Scions Buds Nursery Contacts 
TONE, foe: so ane 104 114 25,515 14,115 109 
AVTICOG 4s sae. 9 2 110 685 17 
CRETIV 6 fe receacenias “28 28 640 13,520 32 
Nectarine 22.0... 2 ae — 30 Z 
Riait fo, ee ae, i — — 75 (Nuts) 4 
Peschiw.. . sn tee c 53 153 30 41,250 76 
Pear eo oee cee 55 43 463 13,730 55 
Plaine 2 cease ee 53 3 560 40,850 57 
rape. on 43 26 11,800 — 25 
(OITAND 2 27 6 5,245 — 19 
Gooseberry .......... “e 8 2 205 — 8 
Rasvperry (4. Ae 600 ~ = — 13 
SLYAWDEITY” (2.200250: 17 1,450 a — 23 





417 2,437 44,568 124,255 440 





NURSERY INSPECTION FOR VARIETAL MIXTURES IN THE 
TREE FRUITS 


Since 1925 the Station has been offering to Ontario nurseries a 
free inspection service designed to eliminate a high proportion of the 
varietal mixtures in the nursery row. The nurseries have given splendid 
co-operation and practically all of the saleable fruit trees grown in Ontario 
each year have been examined. Mixtures were broken down or labelled 
correctly. Subsequent to this inspection, varietal mixtures may occur at 
digging or shipping time and only extreme care and good organization on 
the part of nurseries will ensure that the growers get true-to-name trees. 


The summary figures on inspection up to 1942 were given in the 
1942 Station Report and are here brought up to date in Table 46. 


TABLE 46. VARIETAL MIXTURES ELIMINATED IN TREE FRUITS IN ONTARIO 








NURSERIES 
Trees examined Mixtures found % Mixture 
1925 to 1942)... =. 1. 18,499,650 121,866 0.9 
1943 ere oe 514,350 2,531 0.5 
ULE E Sees Boe ee ete 380,050 4,216 1.1 
1945 ae eee 538,515 5,904 ue 
1946 earner eee 645,600 9,292 1.4 
1947 836,950 24,742 3.0 
1948 = Lis oO 10,244 0.9 
Toils =... etme sy: Wil Fe 178,795 1.0 








| 
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FIG. 31. Spraying demonstration. Progressive fruit growers never look backwards 
in their search for improved methods of pest control. 


NIAGARA PENINSULA SPRAY SERVICE 


The Niagara Peninsula Spray Service is a joint effort of the 
Dominion Laboratory of Plant Pathology at St. Catharines, the Dominion 
Fruit Insects Laboratory at Vineland Station, and the Horticultural Experi- 
ment Station. It was first organized by the Laboratory of Plant Pathology 
in 1924. The Experiment Station assumed responsibility for the service 
in 1929. 


At the beginning of each spray season the spray calendars pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture are sent to growers on the 
mailing list. The calendars give the recommendations for controlling 
disease and insect pests attacking fruits and vegetables. In addition, 
mimeo circulars are issued from time to time, reminding growers of pend- 
ing spray applications and suggesting modifications of the spray schedules 
necessitated by unusual conditions of weather or pest outbreak. 


The Pathology and Fruit Insects Laboratories supply information 
on control measures, and the Station is responsible for mailing the spray 
calendars and circulars each season to fruit and vegetable growers In 
Haldimand, Welland, Lincoln, and part of Wentworth County. 


In order that the recommendations for controlling disease may be 
as widely circulated as possible in the fruit sections of the Peninsula, 
copies of spray circulars are supplied to the district newspapers, radio 
stations, dealers in spray materials, and the Agricultural Representatives 
for each county. 


~] 
Je) 


The number of names on the mailing list has increased greatly in 
the last few years as shown by the following figures: 











No. growers No. of circulars 
Year on list issued 
|e): 82 Sine e ban ot 2 Ca at aren RIN rel ene RUBS rch 1518 12 
DOYS ipa atone Ohries seen rie MRR L Or tenet ay AP Ler ee Rp 1283 12 
AGAR eae ee ett etn ene cae eer et eee emt 1580 24 
A GAG a year erate eee Ue orci Nh ea Oe nema esatind c Uan ana 1904 24 
1 OA err ee oor ree ee ae ee cam waco onaan tales y Resear 1997 16 
LOA Qa aa gen ere Re AA: ctncale uea eee Cok cri ee te 2907 18 











GRAPE SURVEY 


TABLE 47. NIAGARA DISTRICT* GRAPE ACREAGE WITH NEW PLANTINGS, 
1942> To.1947 








Variety Full bearing 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 Totals 
(proposed) 

acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
GOnNnGOEG. era ee 8,729 61 133 225 216 409 483 10,256 
NIA SOTA eee cine 1,906 4 66 28 30 70 74 2,178 
epCaOnia wee eo: 229 i 29 39 46 165 65 580 
ADaAWaIMl § cpio. 401 _- i 3 9 20 34 474 
Delaware 92 o..5-0 62 — — 8 8 42 47 167 
Pil yar. et 31 = — = 29 51 24 135 
Catawuas er 39 — 4 5 5 7A 44 118 
MOOTECS: wo icscey isn 49 = — — — 1 5 55 
Ontario 23 — — 2 9 5) 42 
Wrordcetiat 3402 2 — — 3 3 — — 38 
Canipoelll 7 jee ag —- —- ys 1 4 3 31 
Patricias eee 28 — — — — — — 28 
Ghampions 43..." 18 — — - — a — 18 
Porlandereeee.. 15 — — — a — — 17 
HOS Chem eee 14 — — — — — — 14 
PinGgley-4s tne 13 _ — - —— — — 13 
MisG.¥71 i ele Mateo l 86 3 — 25 48 49 61 27k 

11,696 75 239 343 399 841 843 14,435 





* Townships of:—Binbrook, Clinton, Grantham, Louth, Niagara, N. Grimsby, 
Saltfleet, Stamford, Pelham and Thorold. 


A 1947 survey undertaken co-operatively by the United Grape Growers’ Assn., 
the Ontario Wine Producers Assn., and the Ontario Department of Agriculture. 


+Includes Brighton, Caco, President, Seibel 1000, Seneca, Vergennes. 


VEGETABLE PROCESSING CROPS 


The program of extension work with vegetable crops, initiated in 
1946, continues to expand. Primarily, the effort is to determine the press- 
ing cultural problems, and meet these problems as effectively as possible. 
The major crops concerned are tomatoes, sweet corn, snap beans and peas. 


Since there are upwards of 25,000 growers of these processing 
crops, little can be accomplished by direct personal contact with the 
individual grower. The most effective approach is through growers’ local 
organizations, the existing field services of the processing companies, 
“schools” for various groups such as plant growers, and cultural bulletins 
and leaflets. 
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In 1947, 29 group meetings, average attendance of 72, were 
addressed. These meetings included the fourth Annual Joint Grower- 
Processor Convention, four schools for plant growers, seven schools for 
tomato growers, and some 17 county or regional growers’ meetings. 


The schools for plant growers were of particular importance. 
Inferior plants supplied to growers are a major cause of the low average 
per-acre yield of processing tomatoes. Two important factors, which 
relate to plant-production methods, involve the soils or composts used, 
and measures for the prevention or control of diseases. Efforts to improve 
this situation have included regional schools for plant growers, the issuing 
of advisory circulars to all known plant growers, and visits to plant- 
growing establishments. 


In 1948, in addition to such activities as the schools for plant 
growers, canning crops achievement clubs were conducted in three counties. 
Assistance included the scoring of growing tomato crops in Prince Edward 
county and peas in York, and field days and picking schools in Haldimand. 


Also during 1948, 34 can-crops growers’ meetings were attended and 
addressed, average attendance 85. Four additional meetings, sponsored 
by processors, were attended; also several meetings of technical workers 
to discuss disease control and protection schedules. 


Fieldmen of the processing companies can do much to disseminate 
information on new and improved cultural methods. To assist these key 
men the Department of Agriculture sponsored, at the O. A. C., in early 
December, a two-day conference. Instruction, by competent authority, 
was given on soil management and fertilizer practices, cultural require- 
ments of crops, pest control, grower-processor relationships. Some 73 
processor representatives were in attendance. 


STATION LITERATURE 
Reports 


Summarized Reports of the Horticultural Experiment Station for 
the years ending March 31, 1947 and 1948 (as part of the Annual 
Report of the Minister of Agriculture). 


Report of the Horticultural Experiment Station for 1945 and 1946. 


Bulletins 


355 Raspberry and Blackberry Culture. Revised by W. J. Strong, 
1947. 


456 Dwarf Apple and Pear Trees in the Home Garden. W. H. 
Upshall, 1948. 


457 Orchard Soil Management. E. F. Palmer and J. R. vanHaarlem, 
1948. 


458 The Strawberry in Ontario. W. J. Strong, 1948. 


Technical Papers 


| A Second Report on the Biennial Bearing of a Baldwin Orchard. 
G. H. Dickson, Sci. Agric. 27; 112-115. 1947. 
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Fertilizer and Organic Matter Studies with the Viking Red Rasp- 
berry. W. J. Strong, Sci. Agric. 27; 341-353. 1947. 


Scion Rooting in Dwarf Pear Trees. G. S. Randhawa and W. H: 
Upshall. Proc. Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. 51; IWWAEIMSL, Abe. 


Malling Stocks and French Crab Seedlings as Stocks for Five 
Varieties of Apples IV. W. H. Upshall. Sci. Agric. 28; 454-460. 
1948. 


Popular Articles 


Is it a Plum or a Prune? E. F. Palmer. Niagara Fruitman, March 
1947. 


Dwarf Fruit Trees in the Garden. W. H. Upshall. Your Home and 
Garden, Sept. 1947. 


New Glads from Old Varieties. E. F. Palmer. Your Home and 
Garden, Aug. 1947. 


Soil Management for Nut Plantations. J. R. vanHaarlem. 38th 
Ann. Rpt. Northern Nut Growers’ Assoc. 1947. 


Nut Growing at the Horticultural Experiment Station. W. J. Strong. 
38th Ann. Rpt. Northern Nut Growers’ Assoc. 1947. 


Controlling Weeds in a Small Garden. O. J. Robb. Ann. Rpt. Ontario 
Horticultural Societies. 1947. 


Grapes, What of the Future? E. F. Palmer. Niagara Fruitman. 
Jan. 1948. 


Tested Vegetable Varieties. O. J. Robb. Canadian Grower. Feb. 
1948. 


Small Fruits for the Home Garden. W. J. Strong. Your Home and 
Garden. April 1948. 


Horticulture, A Glimpse into the Future. E. F. Palmer. Proc. Amer. 
Pom. Soc. 1948. 


Mow Sod Orchards Early. C. B. Kelly. Niagara Fruitman. May 
1948. 


Strawberry June Yellows. C. B. Kelly. Niagara Fruitman. June 
1948. 


Niagara’s Peach Worm. C. B. Kelly. Niagara Fruitman. Oct. 1948. 


Mice are as Dangerous to Young Trees as other Rodents. C. B. 
Kelly. Niagara Fruitman. Nov. 1948. 


Prevention of Rabbit Injury. C. B. Kelly. Niagara Fruitman. Dec. 
1948. 


Do You Know? E. F. Palmer. Niagara Fruitman, Monthly article. 


How to Keep down Rabbits in Orchards. Cc. B. Kelly. Can. Grower. 
Dec. 1948. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
E. H. Buck, Paris, R.R. 2 


[’ gives me much pleasure and a feeling of great honour, also much responsibil- 
ity as your president, to have the privilege of welcoming you to the 50th annual 
convention of this large organization. 


The year 1949 will long be remembered as most unusual and difficult for 
Ontario farmers. The rather cool and not too early Spring, followed by a serious 
lack of moisture in many sections of the Province, resulted in a greatly decreased 
yield of below average in quality coarse grain crops. Consequently, many of the 
fields entered in crop competitions were not up to the usual standard. Still, in spite 
of adverse weather conditions existing in some areas, 200 field crop competitions 
were satisfactorily completed this past year. 


However, rain finally came along in time to help develop late crops such as 
corn, roots, vegetables, etc., with the result that, generally speaking, the number of 
exhibits at Fairs was greater, and the quality good. With this change in weather, 
rain even interfered with the attendance at some of the Fairs in the northern 
section and several District No. 8 Fairs reported very rainy days. 


In going over District Directors’ reports, I find that at many Fairs there was 
a noticeable improvement in the condition of grounds and buildings, making the 
Fairs more attractive to the public. 


Many Fairs are placing stress on home crafts. Classes of handicrafts and 
hobbies are becoming stronger every year, and showing remarkable talent amongst 
the exhibitors. Demonstrations, with the operators actually doing the work at some 
Fairs, proved very interesting. 


Problems of Societies include difficulty in some districts in getting the farmers 
interested in showing their livestock. Particularly is this true of dairy cattle, as 
many of the farmers do not wish to disturb their cows by taking them out to the 
Fairs. Another problem is how to raise enough money to meet increasing costs. 
Lack of sufficient time to run off a full day’s program still continues to be a 
difficulty experienced by some of the so-termed one-day Fairs. 


With more machinery available and in keeping with the general trend towards 
greater mechanization of farms, displays of farm equipment at Fall Fairs are each 
year becoming larger and more extensive. Not only do these displays add interest 
to a Fair but they are very popular, particularly with a good many farm young 
people, who, in increasing numbers, are having less to do with horses each year, 
and are very much tractor minded. Some Fairs staged machinery parades imme- 
diately following that of the prize-winning live stock, and with a good commentator 

explaining the use, etc., of the various machines, this event can be made very 
interesting for the urban people attending. ‘There was also a notable increase in 
the number of other commercial exhibits, and many fine educational displays were 
put on by various organizations, and the Department of Agriculture. 


Juniors have ability, initiative, aggressiveness and vision, and in my opinion 
ricultural societies cannot afford to be without their co-operation, support and 
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services. Consequently, I feel that among the most important projects carried on 
by agricultural societies is that of boys’ and girls’ club work. Once they become 
interested in better livestock and improved crops brought about through partici- 
pation in club projects they can play a larger part in our exhibitions. If our Fairs 
are to continue to fill the place they are expected to in the community, the juniors 
must be encouraged by giving them the opportunity to become part of our Fairs 
by exhibiting and competing in the various club activities. A few dollars and a 
little time and effort spent on juniors today will pay big dividends to your Agri- 
cultural Societies in future. To me, it has been quite striking over the years to 
note the number of former club members who are now leading exhibitors in the 
open classes, and the number of former Junior Institute and Junior Farmer mem- 
bers who are rendering real service as Agricultural Society directors, secretaries 
and presidents. 


Agricultural Societies in turn have a responsibility to youth. We must see 
that our farm boys and girls are given direction and leadership in the things which 
go to make up wholesome living. Through our various projects and our Fall 
Fairs we can do much to instil into the minds of our rural youth the proper 
attitude to. farm life. We can do a great deal to create a fondness, too often 
lacking, for agriculture and its great possibilities. 


Conservation of soil, trees, water and wild life is very important and might 
logically be considered the direct responsibility of Agricultural Societies. But the 
conservation of human resources should receive first consideration, particularly 
in view of the fact that agriculture is the most important single industry in Canada 
—about one-quarter of the population is engaged in farming, and since the task 
of “feeding the world” is termed “one of the finest”, surely we are not going to 
shirk this great responsibility. 


Naturally I have been very pleased indeed to have several of the District 
Directors report that each year more Fairs are introducing departments to train 
our boys and girls to become better farmers and exhibitors. 


Of paticular interest to me was the following paragraph from the report ofa 
District Director: “The trend of Fairs in District . . . in 1949 was for the larger 
Fairs to get a little larger, and the smaller ones to just hold their own.” This to 
my mind presents a true picture of conditions with respect to Fairs in most dis- 
tricts of the Province. The success or failure of a Fair or an Agricultural Society 
cannot be judged by the surplus or deficit which may be shown from the balance 
sheet. Many Fairs or Societies may show a very healthy cash balance at the close , 
of the year and still will have failed entirely in their real work, which their officers 
should have had in mind. Many others may be very successful from an educa- 
tional point, and at the same time present a balance sheet with only a small surplus, 
and in many cases a deficit. The real test of success lies in the manner which 
can conscientiously be made to the question, “Does your Society or Fair make a 
worthwhile contribution to the advancement of the agricultural industry?” The 
larger Fairs with very attractive grounds and buildings and big midways are grand 
events and draw tremendous crowds, but I am of the opinion that many of the 
smaller Fairs make a greater contribution to agriculture. They often conduct 
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larger and better crop competitions and other projects, thus spreading their influ- 
ence over a wide area. Generally speaking, a big percentage of exhibitors at these 
Fairs are residents of the immediate district, many of whom never exhibit at any 
other Fair. While making a lot of money is not their real purpose, still the smaller 
Fairs have to operate with considerable profit if they are going to render efficient 
service and be able to make repairs and improvements to their property and 
equipment, and what is very important, advance. They must not stand still. This 
is where a great many of them are experiencing difficulty. How can we expect 
anything else with the strong competition of neighbouring “B” Class Fairs, who 
each year receive from the Federal Government substantial grants towards judges, 
junior classes and capital expenditure. 


Therefore, I maintain that our Ontario Government, by means of grants along 
this same line, even if on a much smaller scale, could do much to assist our smaller 
Fairs| to the place where they would be a far greater asset to this good old 
Province. Consequently, I believe it is high time that some action was taken to 
bring this to the attention of our provincial members and the Minister of 
Agriculture. 


During the past year the officers of your Association gave considerable 
thought to soil improvement and conservation generally. To work out a program 
of soil improvement and with particular reference to grants being made available 
to counties, a committee was constituted last winter to draft a policy and consider 
procedure. At the first meeting, held on February 28th, your Association was 
represented by Mr. F. A. Lashley and your President. The latter part of June a 
small group of your executive and prominent Society workers on behalf of the 
Association presented a brief, explaining the services rendered in the past, and 
suggested recommendations and ways in which assistance could be given by 
Agricultural Societies towards soil improvement to a select committee of the 
Ontario Legislature appointed to study conservation in all its phases. Our aim, as 
custodians of the soil, should be to leave this great heritage of Ontario farm iand 
to our sons and daughters in a condition, as good or better than when we received 
it, and if we are going to do this, considerable work must be done on soil improve- 
ment. We believe that here in many ways Agricultural Societies can play an 
important part. 


Special commercial feature exhibits, if they are carefully planned and 
arranged, are a splendid medium through which to teach the farmers of your 
district more efficient and economical methods of producing the highest grade of 
various agricultural products. in addition to this, could they not be so arranged 
as to educate our urban people, who attend our Fairs in large numbers, and who 
are potential customers, on the merits and advantages of using more of these 
quality food products? It is rather disappointing to learn that this past year only 
48 Societies took advantage of the extra grants available for this type of exhibit. 
Since Great Britain will be buying this year only limited quantities of many of our 
agricultural products, would not 1950 be an opportune time to stimulate, by means 
of these feature exhibits, increased consumption of, and thus create a market 
for more of our farm commodities right here at home. 
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With prices for farm produce more uncertain than they have been for several 
years, now, more than ever before, economy of production will be a deciding 
factor in whether or not farm operations are to be financially successful. It a 
larger percentage of farmers would use registered seed, higher yields and better 
quality crops could be produced. College experiments show that large plump seed 
will produce a yield of from 5 to 15 bushels more per acre than poorly graded 
seed. Is there anything more valuable that a Society could do than to increase 
yields when it can be done without increasing the labor costs? Would this not in 
turn bring about a decrease in the cost of producing livestock products that depend 
on field crops for their development: Let us then, as Agricultural Society workers, 
strive to render greater service to the people of our districts by conducting more 
and better field crop competitions in 1950. | 


The organization you represent here today is one ot the longest established 
and is, or should be, one of the most important and influential Associations in the 
interests of agriculture. Since ours is the fundamental of all industries, you, who 
are gathered here today from all parts of the Province should be proud to take 
an active part in Agricultural Society work. There is no organization in this 
Province that has a better chance to encourage and display the best in agriculture. 


Let us then strive to keep our exhibits and competitions up to the highest 
standards. An effort has been made to give you a programme of interest, educa- 
tion and inspiration, but the real success of our convention depends on you. I 
urge you to be present at every session, be prepared to take part in the discus- 
sion periods, gather all the information you can, and return to the Society you 
represent better prepared to give leadership. 


We are now embarking on the second half of the 20th century. Great 
progress has been made by Agricultural Societies in the past fifty years, but we 
must not be content to stand still and rest on our laurels. We must be constantly 
on the lookout for new ideas and projects. Let us all pull together and strive for 
even greater achievements. 


I wish to take this opportunity to extend thanks and appreciation to our 
Superintendent and Secretary, Mr. J. A. Carroll; his associate, Mr. F. A. Lashley, 
and the staff, for the very efficient manner in which their work with Agricultural 
Societies has been conducted. 


Appreciation is also tendered to our Executive and Directors, and our Agri- 
cultural Representatives, for their splendid co-operation and assistance. In short, 
our thanks are extended to each and every one who has assisted us in any way in 
our work throughout the past year. 


To you all, I express my deep appreciation for the honour you have con- 
ferred on me in entrusting to me the duty and privilege of being your President. 
May 1950 bring to Societies continued success and prosperity. 


. 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT 


J. A. Carroui, Toronto 


FAIRS 


ONDITIONS generally were favourable for Fairs in 1949, While there was 

more rain during the Fall Fair season, and 50% more Fairs applied for wet 
weather grants, at a total of 35, farm work was well advanced, and in spite of the 
severe drought of some areas, conditions generally were good. 

Whether the favourable conditions referred to above deserve the credit, or 
whether our Fairs are improving, our people were “fair-minded”. New attendance 
records were chalked up, and 61% of Fairs had increased attendance. Notable 
increases were reported by the following. In several of these cases there were 
special features which greatly increased attendance : ai 


ahs | SA cee 43970, otreetsville _._... 147% New Hamburg ....... 93% 
Peeummond oes aoe e lieersoll 104% New Liskeard ........ 74% 
OA LT epee a HAS DOT 615) 5 od an oc mek etek: 2. 67% 


Societies standing highest in gate receipts: 


More than 2 pay days 2 pay days 1 pay day 
Can. Lakehead ..$23,172.00 Richmond $8,000.00 Woodbridge .....$5,836.00 
Peterborough ...... 17,812.22 Owen Sound .. 5,468.00 ‘Teeswater ...... 5,680.55 
Norfolk County.. 13,580.00 Caledonian ....... 5,461.00 Erin ................. _ 4,929.80 
Leamington .......... 10}536.90 Markham ...... 3,980.00 Rockton ............. 4,559.20 
Welland 9:590.25 Collingwood ... 3,555.00 Metcalfe .... 4,355.15 

Admission Charges (217 Reporting) 
No. Societies Charging : eae 422 40c 50c Other Amounts 
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The increase in number of exhibitors is most encouraging, as it was more 
marked than attendance. Over 74% of Societies reported more exhibitors than 
bd e . . 4 . . . Fs By . ( 5 
in the previous year. Merrickville held a Fair in 1949, but not in 1948. 


JUNIORS 


Each year juniors become more prominent in the program of Societies, both 
in the opportunities afforded to exhibit, and also in the responsibilities being placed 
upon them to make the Fair a success. In 1949, nearly 70% of all Junior C lubs 
organized in the Province were sponsored by Agricultural Societies, and having 
exhibits at their Fairs. With 260 clubs sponsored, a credible increase was shown, 
as the figure last year was 228. Two new kinds of clubs were promoted this year 
—the Tractor Maintenance and Forestry—included for the first time in the club 
policy. Calf Clubs continue to lead, as 159 of these were featured. The total 
membership in clubs sponsored by Societies was over 4,000 boys and ae “ 
Societies co-operated in Girls’ Home Garden Clubs, which pecs ee we 
over 500 girls, and covered: fresh and canned vegetables and flowers. Some +4 
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girls participated in the Home-Making Club programmes of “A” and “B” Class 
Fairs. At several Fairs, such as Brampton and Markham, a junior department 
was built up in co-operation with the Junior Farmer organizations. 


The co-operation of the Women’s Institute Branch and District Home 
Economists is appreciated. 


BREED SHOWS 


Shows organized by breed organizations, and receiving grants from the 
Ontario Livestock Branch, were again sponsored by, and became the main feature 
of many Society Fairs. 


County or Largest Number of Championship Shows 
Breed Regional Animals “itis Quel Wakao st 
Cattle— Fair No. Animals No. | Fair No. 
Black and, White... 533.- (Woodstock. -2.ce.5 212), 4. Londén 241 
Red oand \Whitesues. L7. . Si cCountiesm ae 105°. S28 Ora: 22 eee 120 
Vetseyy eee eee 19 « Ottawa» Valley 225 1/0 2 Ottawa: 22 ee 166 
Shorthorneee oe /- Owen sounds a2 108 
UGUEI SOY: sa eee O° “Markitaia Ae 126, — lo Simcoe... 2h 150 
Pleretond 100 whee e. 3 ACCS Wa te ieee 107 
Swine— 
WOLKSHIRE Fea wees 6\)° Collinewood™....3.] 107% cousin cco a ae 133 
SLOP aes are Sy | Warkharmiac cee oor Markhatis Cbamanas 

Leamington 
( Berk:) (eee ips 


BACON HOG SPECIALS 


The T. Eaton Co. Ltd. gave a grant to each of 54 Societies. Similar specials 
were offered by packing and other firms. Two of the larger exhibits were: Tees- 
water, 34 hogs; St. Mary’s, 30. 


Grants 

Regular Grants Special Grants 
242 Societies | Northern Oniat Outlet 42 
9 Stock Grants Pield crop competitions = 200s... 203 
7 Membership Commercial production features............ 50 
4 Indian Wee Weather tiers oe ee ree ak 
a Centenary. ttcu toa eee ere ee eee 1 

Total 262 Number Societies getting lower 

Srants: due (0sNOtser aces ee 24 


The total expenditure of all Societies was increased appreciabiy over the 
previous year, and had it not been for an increase in the appropriation of $15,000, 
there would have again been a reduction in the percentage on expenditures paid 
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to Societies. Payment was at the rate of 20.3% as compared with 18.6% in 1948. 
This provided larger grants for the majority of Societies, and those that had 
increased their expenditure above the average of course benefited both ways. 


RACES 


Perhaps an explanation would be appreciated by some re the item above on 
the reduction of grants due to races. A Eeulation issued by authority of the 
Agricultural Societies Act is here abbreviated: “Every Society that paid in prize 
moneys for horse races, running races and trials of speed an amount, less the 
entry fees for the same, greater than 25% of the total amount of moneys paid in 
prize moneys for ereittural purposes, may have the amount of grant it would 
otherwise be entitled to receive reduced by 20%. 

It is gratifying that the number of Societies affected was decreased to 24 
compared with 36 the previous year. 

We congratulate the boards and racing fraternity on the improvements made 
in recent years by the use of starting gates and better planned programs. We 
urge that boards and racing people continue to give consideration to safety, to 
which reference will be made by another on this program: 


COMMERCIAL FEATURE GRANTS 


So that boards may know where to turn for advice in considering a commer- 
cial feature project of a specific kind, a number of products and Societies sponsor- 
ing them are included: 


Feeder Cattle—Providence Bay, Teeswater, Paisley, Carp, Feversham, Mani- 
towaning, Melbourne. 


Graim—Burford, Port Elgin, New Liskeard. 

Baby Beef—Thessalon, Ridgetown. 

Poultry and Eggs—Erin, Ancaster, Markham, Caledonia, Seaforth, Binbrook, 
Meaford. 

Cheese—Mitchell, Perth, Delta, Napanee, Warkworth, Listowel, Avonmore. 

Bacon Hogs—lIlderton, Campbeliford, Walkerton, Paris, Drumbo. 

Market Lambs—Dundalk. 

Turnips—Mildmay. 

Farm Products (Jr.)—Strathroy. 

Horses—Renfrew. 

Potatoes—Englehart, Erin, Riceville, Barrie. 

Milk and Dairy Products—Galt. 

Tobacco—Burford. 

V egetables—Royal Winter Fair, Paisley, Exeter. 

Fruit—Waterdown, Meaford, Beamsville, Welland. 

Honey—Almonte, C.N.E. 
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CENTENARY GRANT 


A angst grant of $1,000 was paid to only one Society in the year, Mill- 
brook, the board of which is congratulated on the attractive pylon erected. The 
following have passed the century mark, but have not claimed grants: Wellington 
County (Fergus), Merrickville, Puslinch, South Lanark (Perth), Plympton and 
Wyoming, Woodbridge, Belleville, Mariposa (Oakwood), South ~Perth,, (St. 
Mary’s), Woodstock, Orillia. The conditions on which grants are paid may be 
obtained by any interested by writing the Superintendent. 


“A” AND “B” CLASS FAIRS 


This classification applies only to Fairs which have been recognized by grants 
from the Dominion Government. We congratulate Erin and Aylmer on qualify- 
ing for “B” Class this year. This brings the totals to: “A” Classi ea€ lass: 
19; Winter Fairs, 3. 


IMPROVEMENTS TO GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 


The very commendable movement reported in such a substantial way last 
year was continued, with the result that in no year was more done to improve 
Society properties than in 1949, when 120 Societies took action. As a reference to 
those planning improvements, we include a list under various headings: 


New Secretaries’ O ffice—Ripley, Feversham, Wyoming, Welland, Harriston. 
New Show Ring—Norfolk (Simcoe), Metcalfe, Williamstown. | 
New Ticket Office—Ripley, Centreville, Dorchester, Riceville, Comber. 
New Judges’ Stand—Blackstock, Williamstown. 


Hydro Extension—Teeswater, Blackstock, Comber, Parham, Durham, Han- 
over, Caledonia, Barrie, Schomberg, Belleville, Blyth, Mooretown, Beaverton, Port 
Perry, Norwich, Listowel, Beeton. 


New Fences—Blackstock, Port Hope, Meaford, Milton, Lansdowne, Beams- 
ville, Thorndale, Lakefield, Russell, Welland, Belmont, Williamstown, Caledonia, 
Blyth, Lombardy, Smithville, St. Mary’s, Cobden, Galt. 


T oilets—Wallacetown, West Elgin (Dutton), Harrow, Feversham, Owen 
Sound, Napanee, Oshawa. 


New Stabling and Barns—Metcalfe, Merrickville, Exeter, Clinton, Sunder- 
land, Campbellford, Woodstock, Brampton, Arnprior, Beachburg, Sutton. 


New Gates—Thedford, Thorndale, Drumbo, Erin, Centreville, Roseneath, 
Cobden. 


Improvements, Race Track—Rockton, Burks Falls. 


Purchased Extra Lands—Paris, Ripley, Melbourne, Russell, Cornwall, 
Ancaster. ) 
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Water—Leamington, Rocklyn, Clinton, Vankleek Hill. 


New Grandstand—Paris, Ohsweken, Orangeville, Vankleek Hill 
Dresden. 


, Roseneath. 


Painting Buildings—Durham Central, Caledonia, Blyth, McDonald’s Corners. 
Stratford, Beamsville, Norwood, Sutton. ; 
Lunch Stand or Booth—Lions Head, Wiarton, Dundalk, Strathroy, Camp- 


bellford, Harrison. 
Dining Hall—Ohsweken. 


Kitchen—W oodstock. 
Tile Drainage—Zurich, Palmerston. 


Levelling and Grading Grounds—Mildmay, Williamstown, Clarksburg, Fevy- 
ersham, Tillsonburg, Stratford, Richmond Hill, Casselman, Milton, Perth, Ayton, 
Maberly, Welland, Clifford, Mount Forest, Alvinston. 


New Equipment—Tara, Meaford, Beaverton, Ripley, Caledonia, Rockton. 
Painting Buildings—St. Mary’s, Holstein, Markham. 


Sheep and Swine Pens — Neustadt, Alvinston, Thamesville, Sunderland, 
Drumbo, Mitchell, Russell, Clifford. 


Repairs and Extensions to Buildings — Tillsonburg, Mitchell, Stratford, 
Apsley, Norwood, Cobden, Riceville, Arnprior, Wyoming, Delta, Lansdowne, 
Smithville, Welland, Schomberg, Mt. Brydges, Sutton, Metcalfe, Grand Valley, 
Comber, Dresden, Clarksburg, Thedford, Durham, Holstein, Caledonia, Lindsay, 
Acton, Glencoe, Erin, Wiarton, Burford, Blyth, Brussels, Seaforth, Leamington, 
Williamstown, Peterborough, Forest, Almonte, Beachburg, Owen Sound, Bobcay- 
geon, Belleville, Strathroy, Madoc. 


New Band Stand Pens—Beamsville. 
Junior Farmer Building---Brampton. 


New Seating or Bleachers -— Lions Head, Owen Sound, Kirkton, Ripley, 
Drumbo, Barrie, Palmerston. 


Two-way Tunnel—Lindsay. 
Trees, Bushes, Stones Removed—Middleville, Beamsville, Bobcaygeon. 


~ Arena (Community Centre)—Rocklyn, Parkhill, New Hamburg, Mount For- 
est, Hensall, Brighton, Clifford. 


Livestock Loading Chute—Markham. 
Exhibitors’ Buildings—Peterborough. 


Planting of Trees—Williamstown, Casselman, Barrie. 
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COMMUNITY CENTRES ACT—1949 

The following Societies are co-operating in community plans which make 
community centre properties available for the holdings of Fairs: 

Grounds and Buildings — North Norwich, Carrick (Mildmay), Tees- 
water, Marmora, Dungannon, Beeton, Kincardine, Seaforth, Englehart, Brighton, 
3osanquet (Thedford), Manitowaning, Clifford, Mount Forest, Armour, Ryer- 
son and Burks Falls, Val Gagne, Brock (Sunderland), Huron Central (Clinton), 
Aldboro (Rodney), Rocklyn, Exeter, Yarmouth and Belmont (Belmont), Prov- 
idence Bay, Wilmot (New Hamburg), Park Hill, South Huron (Hensall), 
Machar (South River), Waterdown, Streetsville. 

Community Centre Buildings Made Available—Dufferin Central (Shelburne), 
Peel (Brampton). 

Other Projects 
CROP COMPETITIONS 


Although the serious drought interfered in some areas, the total number of 
competitions was again increased, as indicated: 


Crop No. Competitions Competitors High Entry 
CBT aire a trete eer Ror oeey OF C7, L555... Lmoendd eyes. ee 30 
Barley acc ee eee eee 18 20S Ota rot 22, cues 17 
Wheatti tcl ocemeaees 12 P58. “Combertue.. eke ge 26 
POtAtOeS 5.26. a eee 29 S029) i Linweand <layeies = 2 29 
Cort 4.23 are ne 241) “Thorndale 32 22 
Ol Bitidine we ees s a, 

POA ST cee eee te eee 2 20 
Pasture <f0ss ee eeee e ee l 10 
Beans wicks kae, wee ee 1 Eh 
HGCCrOp aa ee eee 1 a 

Ot LCase eee 203 2,610 


It has been estimated that this promoted the seeding under favourable con- 
ditions, of 21,000 bushels of registered seed and 18,000 bushels of certified pota- 
toes. Under the able leadership of their Agricultural Representative, J. E. White- 
lock, the three Societies in Halton sponsored an entirely new project, known as a 
Soil Building competition. They are to be congratulated on their efforts to encour- 
age and assist with the soil program in that county. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION—Agricultural Society Class. 


Fifteen Societies entered in this class, and thus made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the grain display. 


PLACING OF SOCIETIES 
Seed—Division 1, Matheson; Division 2, Carp; Division 3, Mitchell. 
Sheaf—Division 1, Magnetawan; Division 2, no entries; Division 3, Carrick. 
Championship Sheaf Classes—Carrick Agricultural Society. 
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OTTAWA WINTER FAIR 


Agricultural Society Class—1, Renfrew; 2, Carleton; 3, Drummond Town- 
ship; 4, North Lanark. 


Association Activities 


Enthusiastic district meetings were held in all of the O.A.A-S. districts. Ban- 
quets or luncheons were held successfully by several. In District 10 it is customary 
for the Society to entertain at the point where the meeting is held, and provide 
some music and light refreshments at the close of the afternoon session. One of 
the more interesting and perhaps most useful district meetings was held at Kenora, 
where a dinner was held following the meeting and attended by municipal repres- 
entatives as well as delegates. 


Service diplomas were supplied to 57 Societies, and 78 field crop signs 
were sold. 


J. LOCKIE WILSON MEMORIAL 


The second award was presented by the Secretary at a College function on 
March 26, 1949, to: J. M. Saville, K. L. McGregor (fourth year O.V.C.), H. A. 
Carruthers, A. G. McKay. 


Your Provincial Board took advantage of the opportunity to present a brief 
to the House Committee of the Legislature on Conservation. The summary is in- 
cluded: “We recommend the promotion of a definite program of “land improve- 
ment’, a major part of which should be every encouragement possible to “animal 
agriculture’, or livestock farming. To improve land, and thus conserve it, 
demands the best of husbandry, and this Agricultural Societies have promoted 
through a long past and propose to encourage in the future. 


“We urge that special attention be given to the organic content of soils and 
to the water conservation possibilities of thicker stands of grasses and clovers. 
We recommend that more attention be given to the protection and development 
of wood-lots. 

Finally, gentlemen, you are assured of the active suport of Agricultural 
Societies in any sound conservation policies which may be adopted for this 
Province.” 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


The O.A.A.S. was admitted to membership in this organization, and you 
were represented at the annual meeting. 

A matter to which we have given considerable thought has finally been final- 
ized, and the Canadian body now recommends the use of the following colours in 
prize awards: 

Colour—Red for First Prize, Blue for Second Prize, White for Third Prize, 
Yellow for Fourth Prize, Green for Fifth Prize, Pink for Sixth Prize, Royal 
Purple for Seventh Prize, Mauve for Eighth Prize, Tricolour for Ninth Prize, 
Tricolour for Tenth Prize. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION GF FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


It was a privilege to represent the Association at the International meeting in 
Chicago in December. An important step was taken in forming a separate section 
for State and Provincial Associations. A few highlights from discussions: 

Exhibition and Fair officials enthusiastic. 

More attention being given to attractive arrangements. 

Great emphasis on Junior Departments with special buildings in many cases. 

Much more catering to children. 

Midways more strictly supervised in many states. 

Horse racing debatable—interest varies with area. 

Some States have rather detailed standards for Fairs. 

Many counties own Fair grounds. 

in some States, if a Society is properly organized, it is entitled to a county 
grant—in Ohio up to $800. 

On your behalf we express appreciation to the press and radio people who 


help so much year in and out, also to all other co-operators. 


It has been a pleasure to work with the President and the 1949 Board. We 
express thanks to Society officers, particularly secretaries, for their co-operation. 





_ Ingersoll Fair. 
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We owe much to a loyal statf, including Mr. F. A. Lashley, Associate Director, 
who carried much of the load during the past year. 


This is a Golden Jubilee Anniversary of this Association—the 50th annua! 
convention—but many Societies have stood the test of time for over 100 vears. 
As we start through the second half of the century, it is realized that we are 
entering a different world, a new era, for it is Atom Year 5. New and perplexing 
problems confront us, but great opportunities are presented. We have no doubt 
the Agricultural Societies will meet the challenge. We wish you success in 1950, 
and the years which lie ahead. 


‘ 


SAFETY AT FAIRS 
H. Corserr, Dundalk, Ont. 


HE increased attendance at our Fall Fairs, together with the ever increasing 
number of exhibitors who display their wares at these gatherings brings to 
mind the question or problem of satety at Fairs. 


One of the first cited might be the “parking of cars and trucks”. This is a 
very important item, and is a service very much appreciated by visitors and 
guests. This service not only gives us something of a feeling of welcome, but it 
also relieves us to some extent as to where we should direct our course of travel 
in order to get a safe parking place. The situation can easily be taken care of by 
having one of the members of your board in charge, and with him a few of the 
younger men of the district, who perhaps may be members of junior organiza- 
tions, and who will be very alert to what should be done. 


In order to get the best results, the committee in charge of this work should 
first stake out or make a draft of the area set aside for parking; then do the 
parking in a systematic manner, and try and arrange it so that there is provision 
for trucks to be separated from the passenger cars; also keep in mind when 
planning this arrangement that any driver wanting to remove his vehicle could do 
so with a minimum of difficulty. You will find in having such a system that you 
have taken your first step in removing much of the chance of having your car 
damaged, and you are also making it much more pleasant for your guests and less 
dangerous for the children. 


There is another feature which brings with it a real hazard, namely, the ‘“‘dis- 
play and demonstration of tractors and machinery”. This may apply more par- 
ticularly to children, as too often a child may be driving one or more of these 
tractors, and this naturally draws the attention of other children that may be 
standing about watching—but not knowing where the machine may move next, 
We have observed in such instances it was more by good luck than good manage- 
ment that accidents were avoided. 


While it may not meet with the approval of the firms putting on the display, 
I feel that the Grounds Committee is within its righs in making an allotment of 
space for such displays. It could be in a special corner of the grounds, and away 
from the congested areas, and the space roped off in order to give at least a 
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reasonable amount of protection. Supervision might be more effective if left to 
the observant eye of a couple of senior farm girls, as they are less likely to get 
entangled in a discussion as to the make or operation of the machines, and more 
apt to observe the dangers to the children and spectators. 


Exhibiting of livestock is also one of the features that may carry with it a 
measure of possible accidents. It is well to have an enclosure where the animals 
can be taken during the course of judging. This enclosure can easily be made by 
using a roll or so of “snow fence”, supported by a few posts set in the ground, 
and if this cannot be arranged, the use of a couple of strands of rope may be 
passed around the posts. By doing this you not only make it much more comfort- 
able for the judge to perform his duty, but you also keep the spectators back a safe 
distance. No matter how quiet your animal may be, there is always the possibility 
of a nervous beast becoming unruly through some unusual noise, sight or action. 
I have witnessed at least one Fair where there was near panic amongst the crowd. 
There wasn’t a fence or even a rope to protect the public. I might add here that 
this Fair Board now carries liability insurance. 


Horse racing offers one of the greatest accident hazards that we have to con- 
tend with at our Fairs, and particularly the green or amateur racers. They insist 
on driving around and around the track in order to warm their animai before the 
race starts. This is a real danger and the practice still ccntinues, with many of 
us having had our “heart move into our throat” on different occasions, where near 
calamity took place, and where many an accident has happened. It is our duty as 
members of the Fall Fair Board to do our part in helping to remove some of these 
hazards. 


Ist. If we are going to stage horse racing at our Fairs, then let us see that 
the horses during this warming up period not go all the way around the track, 
and if such is necessary have them come to a walk when passing that portion of 
the track where the crowd is gathered and where the spectators are passing to the 
inside portion of the racing oval. 


< 


2nd. Let us be conscious; let us be assuming; let us feel that we are going 
to put on the best Fair that our Agricultural Society has ever staged. And there is 
no better time for us to decide on this than right now. When we go home let us 
organize as we never organized before, and one of our first resolutions should be 
safety. At the head of this committee we should have one of our Board members, 
and with the help of some members of junior farm organizations we will guard 
the race track as it never was before. We will see there are no spectators inside 
the guard rail and no crossing the track when the race is on. 


This is not a tough job if we are conscious of our responsibility and also 
lability. Let us first think of the change in times, the ever increasing number of 
cars that come onto the grounds. We have more entries in most every class and 
the grounds are packed with people. The responsibility is ours, let us be honest 
about it. 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE 
ALEX B. McKacueE, Teeswater 


| Ne topic assigned to me is, I feel, quite an important one at an Agricultural 

Society’s convention. It is a type of insurance that is becoming increasingly 
important for individuals, for business concerns and for Societies such as yours, 
which are sponsoring Fairs or other similar events to which the public pay admis- 
sions and as a consequence assumes a responsibility for people’s safety while they 
are on the Society’s property. Needless to say, nearly every Society carries fire 
insurance. If a building burns, it is not necessary to replace it at once, and you 


_ know immediately your approximate loss. However, a liability claim may arise 
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which must be paid at once, and which may amount to a much higher figure than 
the loss of a building. 


The purpose of liability insurance is to protect the policyholder from the 
financial loss which it would otherwise suffer by reason of its having become liable 
to pay damages to another for bodily injury or for damage to property. It will be 
appreciated that a detailed statement of the law governing such matters has been 
the subject of many volumes and that only the broad principles can be given within 
the limited time that I have at my disposal. 


Most liability claims arise through breach of a general duty to take care. 
The law imposes upon everybody a responsibility so to conduct his affairs that he 
will not, through his “negligence” or through the negligence of his employees or 
agents, cause injury to persons or the property of others. The same responsibility, 
of course, rests on an organization such as an Agricultural Society. 


Now that we have decided that the cause for liability claims is negligence, 
let us consider for a moment what constitutes negligence. The word in itself is a 
complex legal concept, but for our purposes it may be defined as “the doing of 
something that a reasonable prudent society would not have done in the same cir- 
cumstances, or the ommission to do something that a reasonable prudent society 
should have done.”” Another important principle of the law is that “He who does a 
thing by another does it by himself”. Applying this to an Agricultural Society, it 
naturally follows that the Society is responsible for the acts of its employees, such 
as gatemen, constables, judges, race-starters, etc. 


If we except such odd people as the hermit in his cave, far removed from all 
contact with his fellow man, there is nobody who is not in some danger of causing 
through an unintentional act of carelessness, a bodily injury to another, or damage 
to property other than his own, and this is certainly applicable to an Agricultural 
Society. If the person who has suffered the injury makes a claim for damages, 
it will be of no avail to the Society which caused it to say that it intended no harm, 
or that it did not expect any injury to arise from what it did or failed to do, or 
that it cannot afford to pay; the courts will award damages against it, and it will 
have to pay, in addition, the “costs” of the claimant’s lawyers as well as its own. 


Damages are awarded in proportion to the injury suffered, and there is no 
limit to the amount of a judgment. If a man is killed due to negligence, those who 
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have suffered a financial loss by the fact that he is no longer living and contribut- 
ing to their support will be awarded damages commensurate with the value of the 
support which they could have expected if he had lived. Such claims of course 
are limited to the immediate relatives. His estate will also have a claim for the 
funeral expenses and for the expenses of doctors and hospital. ) 


If the injury is not fatal, the damages will include all out-of-pocket ex- 
penses such as those for doctors, hospital, nurses and so on, loss of earnings 
while disabled, and also a sum as compensation for the pain, suffering and general 
inconvenience undergone. Where the injury is serious, the last item may be a 
very substantial sum. If the injury should result in permanent impairment, such 
as the loss of an eye or limb, and particularly if the impairment limits the ability 
of the injured man to earn his living, a further substantial amount will be 
awarded as damages. Damages to property are not so likely to run into such high 
figures, but if a valuable race horse was killed, or a high-priced bull died as the 
result of eating something which should not have been in its manger, it can 
readily be seen that such claims could also run into very high figures. 


The answer, of course, is liability insurance, and the companies now offer 
policies to cover these hazards at very reasonable rates. There is no standardiza- 
tion of the policy forms in use, nor has the Legislature imposed for this class of 
insurance any statutory conditions. It is impossible, therefore, to describe exactly 
a coverage which will be offered by all companies writing the business. Moreover, 
as this rapidly growing field of insurance develops, frequent changes are being 
made by the companies in their policy contracts and in the endorsements available 
to meet special risks. Most policies are flexible in form and can be so written as 
to include any insurable hazard which a Society desires to be insured. By all 
means make certain that your policy covers all your activities for the entire period 
of your Fair, and if you own your own grounds and buildings, the policy should 
be written for twelve months. 


CO-OPERATING WITH JUNIORS 


Ross BEaTrig£, Stayner. 


N discussing the subject of Agricultural Societies co-operating with juniors it 

is unnecessary to take time to sell the idea of the importance of working rural 
young people into the programmes of an Agricultural Society. I realize this has 
been done in preceding years and that most Agricultural Societies do give juniors a 
place in their programme. It might be well, however, as delegates at this convention 
to refresh ourselves regarding some of the methods we might use to stimulate 
more effective Junior co-operation within our individual Societies. 


We might ask ourselves: 

1. Does your Agricultural Society realize the importance of a strong junior 
programme? We must keep in mind that youth in any organization, if given its 
rightful place, provides vigour, pep, enthusiasm and energy so essential for its 
welfare and success. In most cases a successful exhibitor or showman starts and 
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gets his training when he is young. We see very few men begin exhibiting at Fairs 
at middle age. As the present day exhibitors reach retirement we must keep 
developing young people to take their place. This can only be done by an Agri- 
cultural Society giving the necessary direction and leadership, which they can 
provide through co-operating with juniors. 


2. Are juniors given an active place on the directorate and executives of your 
Society? This is very important in order to have the interest of the junior exhibi- 
tors as well as having young people trained to carry on as older directors retire: 
add a junior director or two each year. If necessary limit the tenure of the office 
of president to two or three years, in order that the younger directors may have 
an opportunity to move up. Have a live Junior Fair Committee, and make certain 
you select those with club experience and who are active in junior farmer work. 
There should be one senior director on the committee. He should be especially 
interested in junior projects. This arrangement will create harmony and_ will 
provide the necessary link between seniors and juniors. 


3. Did your Society sponsor a junior delegate to this annual convention? 
Giving a junior director the privilege of attending this convention would do much 
to encourage and interest him to be more active in the administration and executive 
work of his Society. More young people would prove valuable here for the 
exchange of ideas. Juniors have proven themselves capable of carrying home 
interesting and educational reports. 


4. Does your Society have the participation of a igh percentage of juniors 
within its district? Many Societies, I feel, have a limited number of the possible 
junior exhibitors participating at their Fair. Look around for ways and means of 
teaching the non-participating young people. Spend some time discussing the 
problem at the next board meeting. Call in representatives from the existing 
junior organizations in the district to study the possibilities of greater junior co- 
operation. 


5. Are your junior classes suitably adapted to the interests of the juniors of 
the district? Many boys and girls not interested in showing livestock or grain 
would take part in tractor driving and farm machinery safety cometitions or 
woodworking classes. 


6. Do you allot suitable space for your junior exhibits and displays in build- 
ings and grounds? Sometimes the junior department is crowded into an unwanted 
corner of the building or grounds. While the horse show, with the aid of a loud- 
speaking system, carries on in the main ring the junior’s calves are shown behind 
the barn without any amplifier to attract the crowd. At our Collingwood Junior 
Fair, of which I am chairman, we are provided with a loud-speaking system for 
announcements and commentations about the junior classes while they are being 
shown. This adds greatly to the success of the Junior Fair. 


7. Is provision made in your prize list for exhibits and displays from the 
rural schools? School children’s interests are attracted if provision is made for 
either a competitive or non-competitive display class for rural schools. Many a 
young school student has taken the rest of the family to see the display from “his 
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school. It is wise to seek the advice, guidance and co-operation of the rural school 
teachers, principals and inspectors. ‘These people are always willing to help in 
junior educational activities. 


8. Does your Society sponsor a Boys’ and Girls’ Club, such as Garden, Swine, 
Calf, Grain, etc.? Statistics show that well over sixty per cent of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs of Ontario are sponsored by Agricultural Societies. Societies spon- 
soring these clubs benefit in many ways. These youthful exhibitors attract many 
parents and friends on Fair day. The club achievement classes add greatly to the 
livestock and field crop classes of the Fair. Due to the careful training a boy or 
girl receives as a club member they are most likely to continue to be exhibitor 
patrons of the Fair year after year. 


9. Does your Society sponsor a “Jumor Far” with sections and classes for 
all ages up to twenty-six years? I would suggest that if an Agricultural Society 
were planning to set up a “Junior Fair” or the already existing Junior Fair needed 
stimulating they would solicit the co-operation of the local or county Junior 
Farmer Association. The Junior Farmer Club can be the medium by which the 
Agricultural Society reaches the juniors of the district. I would like to use as an 
example of how effective this method can be, our own South Simcoe County Seed 
Fair. The directors desired to have junior classes at their Seed Fair. The old 
question arose, “How will we attract the interest of the junior farm boys who 
have little or no experience in preparing and exhibiting grain >” ‘They asked the 
four existing Junior Farmer Clubs in the county for their co-operation, and 
along with providing special junior classes at the Seed Fair they offered a sub- 
stantial prize to the club having the greatest number of exhibitors from within 
their membership. In order to interest and train their members the clubs spent 
an evening with educational instruction on preparing seed for show. This par- 
ticular instance not only helped the Seed Fair, but it also was another medium 
by which the rural young people received experience and training. 


A junior farmer group in this province which has been outstanding in Junior 
Fair accomplishment is the Maryboro Junior Farmer Club in Wellington County. 
They have sponsored and carried out successfully for the past two years a Junior 
Fair apart from any senior Agricultural Society. If a group of junior farmers 
can do this on their own how much easier the same accomplishment would be if 
an existing Agricultural Society was co-operating. 


In many cases in Ontario local Junior Farmer Clubs set up educational dis- 
plays dealing with subjects such as soil conservation, improved pasture methods, 
weeds and their control, etc. Time does not permit to mention the numerous 
other ways Agricultural Societies can co-operate with a Junior Farmer Club in a 
Junior Fair. 

10. Are your senior directors and members dowmg an adequate job of making 
the junior exhibitors feel themselves to be an important and welcome part of the 
Fair? It is my own personal observation that a better job of public relations could 
be done by senior directors and members as far as junior exhibitors are concerned. 
Often the senior directors seem uninterested or too busy to chat with and get to 
know the junior exhibitors. A junior always appreciates a word of encouragement. 
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A very worthwhile method of recognizing junior exhibitors is used by Beeton 
Agricultural Society in South Simcoe. A short time after the Fair ihe Society 
provides a banquet and social time for all the Junior exhibitors of their Fair. At 
this time awards are presented. This gesture on the part of the Beeton Agricul- 
tural Society is very much appreciated by the juniors. he interest and good 
will created cannot be over-estimated. 


In closing, I wish to congratulate the Agricultural Societies in Ontario for 
the extent to which they have included the rural young people in their program in 
the past, and hope one of their main objectives for the future will be “co-operat- 
ing with juniors”. 





Beef Calf Club Champions 


(Right): Duncan Campbell of Moffat, holding winner of King’s Guineas, 
Royal Winter Fair, 1949; (left): Vera Jaques, of Jarvis, holds the reserve 
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champion. 
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THE JUNIOR BUILDING AT BRAMPTON FAIR 


KertH Suaw, Brampton, Ontario. 


N behalf of the Junior Farmers of Peel County I wish to thank your secretary 
for the kind invitation extended to me as president to outline our program, 
particularly the activities in connection with Brampton Fair and our new building. 


At the outset I would suggest that the motto of the Ontario Junior Farmers, 
“Self Help, Community Betterment”, probably has an influence on any programme 
which we undertake in that there has been an earnest desire to help ourselves and 
at the same time be of maximum service to our community. 


Our building program has been strictly a Junior Farmer and Junior Institute 
project; not one of those organized and supervised by seniors with a bit of junior 
assistance. 


The only guidance or help we have received has come from our Agricultural 
Representative. 


To show why it has been built perhaps I should go back four or five years 
and tell you briefly of the facilities and the exhibits our Juniors presented at the 
Fair at that time. 


In those days the Junior Farmers were not so active in Fair work. However, 
we did have our Calf Clubs and the girls their Homemaking Clubs. There were 
no inter-club exhibits as we have today. The girls’ Homemaking Club exhibits 
were set up in a hall together with Women’s Institute and commercial displays. 
The girls attempted to put on skits and demonstrations, but the commotion in 
the other part of the building drowned out anything the girls tried to put across. 


Just about that time grants to Class “B” Fairs for the Junior Farmer prizes 
were reinstated. [he Fair Board secretary approached our Agricultural Repre- 
sentative and Home Economist about the probability of a junior show. A prize 
list and programme was soon drawn up, but our problem was suitable accommoda- 
tion. ‘There was an old hall which at one time had been headquarters for the 
women’s exhibits, but during the war the building had been taken over by the 
poultrymen for their show. 


After some negotiating this building was allotted to the Juniors. When we 
went into it first it had every appearance of a dilapidated hen-house. The boys 
got busy, replaced broken windows, repaired doors and steps, and in their spare 
time painted the building inside and out. At Fair time things were spick and 
span and we put on a show with sufficient exhibits to fill the building. We 
received much favourable comment on this show. 


This created a desire to have Junior Farmer building, not only for our 
Fair, but for all our activities—short courses, meetings, dances and banquets. 
We considered remodeling this old building into a permanent quarters with heat- 
ing, kitchen and workshop facilities. 


Next we started to investigate ways and means of raising funds. We 
approached the Department of Agriculture and were given a cordial reception and 
obtained an assurance of financial assistance. We decided then to concentrate on 
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building a new hall on the Fair Grounds, suitabl 
also serve as a rural community centre where diff 
might hold meetings and demonstrations. 


e tor all Junior activities and 
erent agricultural organizations 


Local clubs agreed to canvass the farmers in their districts 
executive looked after the councils in the county as well as business establish- 
ments. The local clubs had each pledged $100.00 to the tund, and it was surpris- 
ing how quickly we accumulated a substantial sum of money. 

By January, 1949, we had in the building fund over $13,000. and promises 
of more. This sum had been realized through a lot of effort on the part of the 
Juniors themselves. 


and the county 


Perhaps you might be interested in a few of the figures. The Juniors, 
through the rural canvass had collected almost $4,000. The Women’s Institute 
had contributed $425; count and township councils granted us a total of $2,750; 
local and county club donations amounted to $1,700., and the Provincial Govern- 
ment grant $5,000. 

While building costs were at a peak it was hard to decide on the type of 
building best suited for our wide range of needs, After much thought and inves- 
tigation we decided on a quonset type of building 50 x 100 feet. This building is 
constructed of laminated fir rafters and is sheeted with steel roofing. The fron: 
and part of the sides are finished in wide clapboard siding and straited plywood 


The interior layout includes an auditorium 50 x 70 feet—Fair Board office, 
meeting room, lounge, washrooms and a kitchen. Above this office-lounge section 
is a mezzanine with a snack bar and check room. 

By Fair time we had our building up and washrooms finished, but no other 
inside construction completed. Just prior to the Fair we held an opening dance 
at which we made over $500. We also held a dance on the last night of the Fair 
and realized over $350. This was something new at our Fair. 

Our building was well filled, the Juniors occupying over two-thirds of the 
space, with the remainder given over to the Women’s Institute exhibits. Together 
with our usual type of programme and exhibits we have a very strong inter-club 
department. These exhibits reflect a good deal of planning and work on the part 
of club members. Judging is based on points for choice of subject, appeal, pres- 
entation and quality of design. Other inter-club exhibits are vegetable displays 
and flower and fruit displays. The girls’ homemaking clubs do not put on skits 
or demonstrations and all their exhibits are graded. We also had large entries in 
the individual classes. | 

Our Fair Board was able to secure a grant from the Dominion Department 
through a plan of assistance set up for Class “B” Fair building programmes, and 
as a result we were able to complete the interior of the building. 

With seven local clubs in the county showing a great amount of enthusiasm 
we used their help to good advantage. A volunteer group wired the building 
according to a plan drawn up by the Ontario Hydro Commission. 

eT he materials for lining and insulating have been purchased wholesale by a 
builder in the county interested in our work. With a carpenter hired to super- 
intend the job the local clubs have sent in volunteer gangs each day to work on the 
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building during the past five weeks. We have even received some help trom 
retired farmers in the town. The girls have volunteered to help out with the 
painting, and we'll soon be able to move in the furniture. 


Some of you may wonder how such a programme could be developed and car- 
ried on by the Junior larmers. This is where the Agricultural Representative 
plays an important part and a great measure of credit is due to our Agricultural 
Representative, Bruce Beer. He has always tried to direct us in the best way, at 
the same time giving responsibility to the Juniors themselves. While we have 


made mistakes, I believe they have been kept to a minimum through his guidance. 


The Junior executive have worked very hard on this building program and 
have given a lot of time unselfishly. Strong Junior support is very important in 
any project, but particularly so in one like this. Also, satisfactory Junior-Senior 
relationship is necessary. The measure of success in this regard has been due to 
the willingness of our Fair Board to allow us a free hand in our Junior program. 

This building has been uppermost in the minds of many in the county for 
some time and we have worked closely together all during its construction. As 


a result this project and our Fair cannot help but mean a great deal to us the rest 
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We trust that in this work we shall be applying our motto, cel ei 


Community Betterment” once more. 





Holstein Calf Club Exhibit, New Hamburg Farr. 
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SUMMARY OF GROUP DISCUSSION ON BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB 
AND JUNIOR FARMER PROGRAMMES 


Don C. Ross, Beaverton. 


Pee discussion was under the direction of Mr. George Gear of Walkerton. 

After a brief introductory address, Mr. Gear evoked considerable discussion 
from those present, in the course of which it was disclosed that Junior Farmer 
and club work activities are increasing all over the province. It is high time that 
Fair Boards either start or increase their support of them. Club work is a demo- 
cratic project and should receive more help from the community and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Besides the more familiar branches of club work, twenty 
tractor clubs and thirteen forestry clubs were organized in 1949, 


It was thought that ex-club members should become group leaders. They 
have had the advantage of previous participation in club work. They usually 
prove to be live wires and most popular in the group they help to organize and 
develop. The majority of Societies have left too much work to the Agricultural 
Representative. He should be responsible only for organization and direction of 
its leaders. 

Considerable discussion took place in regard to extending the Calf Club to 
include yearlings and two-year-olds, especially in the dairy districts. Following 
this the group suggested that additional grants be forthcoming from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in order that this work might be advanced. 

There was a general feeling that presentation of prizes for club work should 
be made publicly either on Fair day or at a special social function. In this manner 
they might convince the public that the extensive work of club members and 
Junior Farmers havea desirable affect on the Fair and community. Junior Farm- 
ers should appoint their own directors and manage their own department of the 
Fair. 

The theme of the discussion group was “Good Leadership and Complete 
Co-operation of Fair Board with Junior Club Activities”, In this way Fair Boards 
may realize the value of sponsoring Junior projects in their respective com- 
munities. 


SUMMARY OF GROUP DISCUSSION ON COMMERCIAL 
PRODUCTION FEATURES 


Howarp GiLeEs, Almonte, Ont. 
ORGANIZATION 


R. A. E. CAVANAGH outlined procedure followed by Carp Agricultural 

Society in their feeder cattle feature. An active committee composed of two 
cattle drovers and a director was appointed. Spot announcements were carried on 
local radio stations for two weeks, also advertisement in the local paper. Exhibitor 
was required to have six steers, four to be shown at local Fair. Entries closed 
May Ist, and all cattle entered were branded to prevent possible changes at 
later date. 
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Mr. Wilfred Down, of Strathroy, explained that their Society handed the 
project over to the Junior Farmers and the resulting display was varied with sev- 
eral farm products given prominence. 


Mr. W. A. Malcomson of the Barrie Society described a verv extensive and 
educational display in potatoes. Land available on Fair grounds was ploughed in 
the spring and turned over to a prominent potato grower to seed with different 
varieties of potatoes. Several types of fertilizers were used and blight and 
seasonal diseases were controlled. During the Fair the most modern machinery 
for digging and grading potatoes was used to harvest the crop. Records were kept 
during the season and were available for inspection by the public. This feature 
showed the possibilities of what might be done in an educational way. 


Mr. M. C. McPhail, Principal Kemptville Agricultural School, suggested 
that milking barns might be a possible feature. A second feature might be the 
proper ventilation of cattle barns; the latter, he believed, was sorely lacking in 
barns throughout the country. 


DISPLAY ARRANGEMENT 


Mr. Charles Thorn, of Galt, told of display arranged at their Fair consisting 
of four Jersey cows stabled in most modern type of barn under most sanitary 
conditions. Milk was shown in all possible forms and uses. This feature was not 
competitive in any way. 


Mr. Howard Gallagher explained how the apples were arranged at Water- 
down. Prizes were given for best hamper of apples and a special display of apples 
cooked in different ways. The latter part was not competitive. 


Suggestions from the floor were: 
Ample lighting on display. 
An attendant on duty to answer questions by the public. 


Posters to call attention to the display. 


PRIZES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Gordon Stobo, of Teeswater, explained that their original feature in 
feeder cattle was ruined by the drought last summer, and one in baby beef was 
held instead with graded prize money. The regular judge for beef cattle handled 
the placings and only a small amount of money was used for advertising and 
posters. 


Mr. Russell Bolton, of Seaforth, explained that most of their money was 
used for prizes in their egg and poultry feature with a large number of classes 
covering public school, high school and senior entries. There were exhibits of 
live and dressed poultry in all breeds. 


A certain amount of criticism came from some delegates who believed that 
a number of features were of a competitive nature and had no educational value. 


_ Prize money was mostly graded, but a few had flat prizes across the board 
with placings for honour only. 


ee Pe 
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The discussion gave the impression that possibilities for commercial produc- 
tion features were unlimited and most delegates thought that more emphasis 
should be placed on educational rather than competitive value. 


SUMMARY OF GROUP DISCUSSION ON FIELD CROP COMPETITIONS 
W. B. GEorcE, Kemptville. 


1. The question regarding the availability of seed secured from competitors 
of Societies conducting competitions being used for the second and third years 
was brought up. It was answered that this was permissable and advisable provid- 
ing the original competitor has had his field inspected and crop registered. It was 
strongly recommended that all Societies use registered seed only, thus eliminating 
mixtures developing. Treatment of seed was advocated to control disease. 


2. Some Societies reported difficulty in securing sufficient number of com- 
petitors due to the fact that following the conducting of a competition the majority 
of Society members and other farmers in the district have secured their seed from 
the members of the original competition and appear to be satisfied that the par- 
ticular variety is best suited to their conditions. It was suggested that in such 
cases competitions in other crops could be conducted. 





Judges at Work, Burford Fair. 
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3. Some discussion took place regarding the organization of a field crop com- 
petition within the Society. It was felt that the most ideal method would be for 
one director of the Society be chairman of the crop competition and also chairman 
of the seed section of the Fair. It would be his responsibility to have the members 
circularized regarding the rules, regulations and advantages of the competition and 
follow this up with as many personal contacts as possible. The interest should not 
terminate with the field competition, but should be carried on through to the 
display and showing of samples at the Fair. If desirable, additional prize money 
could be offered or have the stipulation that the field crop competition is only one 
part of the complete project. It was also suggested that sheaf competitions be 
conducted as well as grain exhibits. 


4. One important suggestion was brought forward regarding the judge’s 
report. It was felt that the present procedure did not permit the various competi- 
tors to find out just where they fell down in their competition. It was recom- 
mended that if possible a copy of the judge’s scoring be returned either to the 
competitor or to the Society secretary, who would be responsible for supplying 
Same to competitor. 


5. In the main the judges appointed were satisfactory although one Society 
experienced difficulty in contacting judge when the fields were ready for judging. 
Another Society reported the judge too hurriedly examined the various fields, 
and in majority of instances did not go through the field, but attained his deci- 
sions from the side of the field or by entering the field a very short distance. 


6. It was strongly recommended that the field in competition be identified to 
enable judge to know which field is in competition. This can be done by the 
competitor letting wife or hired man know and if possible the Society secretary. 
The use of signs available from the Department was also strongly recommended. 


SUMMARY OF GROUP DISCUSSION ON FAIR ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 


R. A. Temper, Burford. 


UR session was well attended. At one time 85 were present. All delegates 
seemed very interested and eager to enter the discussion. 


The Chatrman, Mr. @:5F. Villeneuve, of Maxville, opened the meeting by 
giving a very fine outline of how his local Fair a few years ago had been almost 
out of existence but by reorganization and proper management had been brought 
up to one of the best in the district. 


The ensuing discussion covered many phases of Fair management, chief of 
which was horse racing at Fairs. Some delegates reported they had very success- 
ful Fairs for years without any horse races. Other delegates stated their experi- 
ence had been that the public had to be entertained and horse racing seemed to 
be the best drawing card and when races were discontinued the attendance fell off 
materially. Mr. Climie, of Tillsonburg, pointed out that if your race track was 
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not properly protected your liability insurance did not apply. The only conclusion 
reached was that if a Society has not a good track and grandstand, it is better off 
without races. 


Most delegates were of the opinion that it was very wise to have a Fair 
manager. Presidents change often, but a manager is more permanent and has a 
better opportunity of guiding the policy of a Fair and suggesting suitable changes 
from year to year. 


Mr. Pond, of Simcoe, warned all Fair Boards to look ahead and make sure 
they had plenty of grounds for expansion before it was too late. He also stated it 
more profitable for all concerned to have manufacturers and retailers stage displays 
on the Fair grounds rather than clutter up the prize list with a lot of advertising. 


In determining the amount of prize money a Society should offer it was felt 
a good rule to go by was—‘‘the gate should pay the prize money and the enter- 
tainment should pay its own way”. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR AGRICULTURE IN CANADA 


W. P. Watson, Ontario Livestock Commissioner. 


At this time last year Canadians were deploring the fact that British contracts 
for bacon, cheese and eggs had been reduced by almost 50 per cent. Some 
farm leaders were so pessimistic about the situation as to predict that depression 
was just around the corner. 


In spite of these gloomy forecasts the national farm income was about 2.4 
billion dollars, just a few million less than in the peak year of 1948. The decline 
was due to poor crops in many parts of Canada rather than to any dislocation of 
markets created by reduction in export contracts. 


In recent weeks the farm outlook for 1950 has occupied prominent space in 
all daily papers. However, most of the forecasts have been very disappointing 
to the farmers; so much so that the pessimistic now feel sure that the depression 
is almost here. The plain facts are that world food production is now above pre- 
war levels. Hence importing countries can be more selective and discriminating 
in chosing imports. As a result Canada is experiencing greater difficulty in find- 


ing export markets for her surpluses and particularly in convincing Great Britain 
that she should continue to purchase large quantities here at prices above those 
being asked by other countries that have surpluses to sell. 


For as long as most of us can remember, Britain has been the largest im- 
porter of foodstuffs in the world, while Canada and the United States have been 
the largest exporters. An export market is more important to Canada than the 
United States because our surpluses, although smaller in total quantity, make up a 
much larger percentage of our total production, 

Throughout the years Great Britain has provided our most important market. 


She has also played a major role in development of this country. Most people in 
Canada proudly point to the fact that their ancestors came from the British Isles 
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While Britain was exporting immigrants to this country, she was also investing 
dollars. By 1939 investments in North America had reached the point where inter- 
est therefrom paid for well over 60 per cent of the food purchased on this con- 
tinent. Under such circumstances, Britain did not have to sell large quantities of 
manufactured goods here to balance her trading accounts. This left her relatively 
free to explore and develop markets in other parts of the world, and to establish 
her reputation as the greatest trading nation in the world. 


Unfortunately the war changed that situation. For over two years Great 
Britain and her Dominions fought alone. In order to purchase equipment and 
foodstuffs needed to fight a total war, Britain was forced to liquidate most of her 
dollar investments. As a result of this forced action the interest accruing from 
those that remain wili pay for only a small portion of what she would like to 
purchase from this country. Moreover, such expedients in international financing 
as mutual aid and Marshall aid are rapidly diminishing and are being replaced by 
more orthodox methods. 


It must now be obvious to every Canadian that Britain cannot continue to 
purchase large quantities of foodstuffs and pay for them in our kind of money 
unless she is given an opportunity of earning that money by selling more goods 
in dollar countries. 


It must be equally obvious that loss of British market for Canadian products 
will have serious repercussions on the agricultural, economic, and eventually the 
whole economy of this country. Canada must, therefore, import more from 
Britain. This does not necessarily mean an increase in overall imports, but rather 
a transfer in source of supply for goods purchased outside this country. Britain, 
on the other hand, may find it necessary to change her tactics in selling all over 
the world, and concentrate on sales in North America. 


Failure to solve monetary differences between the two countries leaves Canada 
with the alternatives of seeking markets elsewhere or reducing production more 
in line with domestic demand. The task of finding alternate markets in a world 
in which most countries possessing dollars have surpluses of products similar to 
Canada’s is well nigh impossible. 


Reducing production in a country with such potentialities and with such a 
relatively small consuming population is unthinkable, but nevertheless it might 
have to be done in the case of products that leaped into prominence during war 
years. 

Canada’s greatest tract of agricultural land lies in the three prairie provinces 
and a solution to present difficulties might be arrived at if markets could be found 
for these large surpluses produced in Western Canada. 


The prospects are fairly bright for the next two or three years. Thisms 
based on the assumption that responsible countries will carry through undertakings 
they have assumed through signing of international agreements. 


For the past four years Canada has been selling wheat to Britain under a 
bilateral arrangement made in 1946. This agreement terminates with the present 
crop year, which year also marks the first one covered by the international wheat 





~ we should look at the reasons behind this United Kingdom farm programme. 
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agreement. Under terms of the bilateral agreement Britain will purchase 140,000,- 
000 bushels at $2.00 per bushel in 1949-50. Because of a special arrangement 
between the two countries, Britain will take less than that quantity this year and 
will divert the dollars saved in so doing by the purchase of bacon, cheese, fish and 
base metals. 


Russia and Argentina are not signatories to the world wheat agreement and 
are not bound to sell within any fixed price schedule. Although Russia is a large 
producer, she has seldom produced enough wheat to feed her own people. Argen- 
tina, on the other hand, normally has large surpluses. Any attempt on her part 
to offer large quantities at less than the minimum price might prove a threat to 
stability of the agreement, but that threat is not likely to materialize as long as 
the world is short of bread. 


Contracts for livestock products plus Government subsidies or floor prices 
are at rates approximately ten per cent below those prevailing last year. The 
mere prospect of lower prices will undoubtedly discourage production of live- 
stock in some parts of Eastern Canada and sooner or later bring about a closer 
relationship between supply and demand. 


A sharp liquidation in poultry flocks has already taken place and the num- 
ber of sows marketed since the first of the year has registered an increase. If this 
trend continues much longer the balance between supply and demand may be 
reached sooner than expected and Canada won’t have to worry about surpluses 
of bacon or eggs. As in the past, the farmer who follows a consistent line ot 
production will win out in the end. 


This is no time for panic but rather a time for careful planning. The farmer 
who intends to raise large numbers of grain-consuming animals would be well 
advised to increase his grain acreage and at the same time follow those practices 
which tend to produce maximum yields. 


Livestock prices are still above those prevailing in most parts of the world 
and perhaps a great deal higher than they will be two or three years hence. 


It might be well to do a little careful culling now. There are no evil omens 
visible to any alarming degree as we enter the second half of the twentieth 
century, a half century in which Canada will undoubtedly go forward to greater 
achievements in world affairs. 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE LOOKS AHEAD 


G. N. Ruunke, Director of Research, Ontario Department of 
Agriculture, O.A.C., Guelph, Ont. 


ae farmers are currently engaged in the most intensive food production 
program ever attempted in the history of the country. One million odd farmers, 
with their families and hired men, are faced with the job of feeding one-half of 
the population of 50,000,000 people in those tight little isles. 


But before we consider how British farm people are meeting this challenge 
Be- 
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fore the war, Britain was the world’s chief importer of food. Approximately two- 
thirds of her food requirements were produced in other countries. She paid for 
these food imports by the earnings from her foreign investments, her merchant 
shipping and the exports of her manufactured products. 


Britain emerged from the war with an estimated loss of $12 billion of her 
physical and financial assets, more than half her merchant fleet, and almost com- 
plete exhaustion of her overseas assets. his loss of overseas investments and 
earning capacity greatly weakened her overall economy, and left her faced with 
the tact that, for some time to come, she will be able to spend abroad only what 
she can earn from the sale of her exports. While Marshall aid has been giving 
invaluable breathing space before the country must fall back on its own resources, 
it is obvious that this is only a temporary measure. 


The long term program, submitted by the United Kingdom Government to 
the Organization for European Economic Co-operation, plans that by 1952-53 
Britain’s exports will have increased 50 per cent by volume above 1938. Even on 
this level, it was anticipated that the country would be abie to afford imports only 
at about the same level as 1948-49, which is 15 per cent less than in 1938. Since 
imports of essential raw materials needed for manufactured products for export 
cannot be reduced, the necessary reduction in purchases from abroad must fall on 
food imports. To save dollars the United Kingdom has had to replace food sup- 
plies from abroad as far as possible by increased home production. 


The seriousness of this position was aptly expressed in a government press 
release which pointed out that “even if export targets are achieved in full, the 
nation cannot, except through a large expansion in agricultural products, simul- 
taneously provide itself both with foodstuffs to produce an adequate diet, and 
industrial raw materials, to sustain the level of employment; and without the 
utmost efforts of the agricultural industry, either undernourishment or widespread 
unemployment may have to be faced. The responsibility resting on the Government, 
on the farmers, farm workers, and landowners, is thus a grave one.” 


Targets For 1951-52 


Before the war, Britain fed less than a third of her people with the produce 
of her farms. Now it is essential that she produce more food at home to try to 
feed one-half of her population. Thus by 1952, it is intended that the net agri- 
cultural production will have been increased by 50 per cent more than was pro- 
duced in 1938. The objective is to make each acre of farm land yield one and a 
half times as much in 1952 as it did before the war. 


As might be expected, the emphasis has been placed deliberately on dollar- 
saving products. While it is true that all home-produced products save dollars, 
particularly important are pig meat, eggs, beef, mutton, cereals, and linseed. ‘Thus 
the present agricultural program focusses attention first on livestock and livestock 
products, which the country is so well adapted to produce, and which offer the 
greatest scope for saving dollars. 


The main limiting factor is shortage of bread grains and animal feeding 
stuffs. Since the United Kingdom can no longer afford to buy the same quantities 
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of bread grains and cattle toods which she purchased before the war, she must 


maintain higher crop targets, so that supplies of food for direct consumption will 
be safeguarded, and provision be made also for increased numbers of livestock. 


Agriculture Patterned on Land Resources 

To appreciate fully the reasons for the present pattern of Britain’s agricul- 
tural program, we should consider, briefly, her climate, physical features, and 
land resources. 

In latitude, the United Kingdom lies with its southern tip on the fiftieth 
parallel, or slightly north of Hearst, in Northern Ontario, and its northern bound- 
ary at the same latitude as the tip of Labrador. However, being surrounded by 
seas, it has a mild climate, with little freezing in winter, a moderate temperature 
in summer, and a relatively long growing season. The rainfall varies from 80 
inches in the western mountains to only 20 inches in the eastern lowlands. The 
moisture in the main falls gently, although summer showers of high intensity do 
occur in the southern portion. 

Physiographically, the country may be divided into two parts, one on either 
side of a median line drawn from north to south. On the west side, high, rough 
hills are interspersed with fertile valleys, while the east has mainly low flat land. 
Northward, the hills extend further east, until in Northern Scotland they cover 
practically the whole country. 

In England and Wales there are slightly more than 24 million acres of land 
cultivated under crops or grass, and divided into 290,600 separate holdings. The 
types of farming vary widely, with differences in soils and climate, from the 
arable farming of the fertile plains of East Anglia and Lancashire, to the grazing 
and dairying on the Midland pastures, and the hill-sheep farming of Wales and 
Northern England. However, dairying predominates, for it is at least of sub- 
stantial importance on nearly half the farms and over nearly half the cultivated 
area. 

Of Scotland’s 19 million acres, only about 41% million are tillable ; of the rest, 
11 million acres are rough hill grazings; about 3% million acres are mountain 
land, capable of supporting little but deer and game. There are, broadly, three 
main types of farming in Scotland. Along the east and northeast coasts, arable 
farming with livestock rearing and fattening predominates; in the southwest, 
dairying; and in the highlands and islands, hill-sheep and cattle farming, and 
“crofting’—the cultivating of hereditary small holdings. 

Northern Ireland is about one-third rough mountain grazing and forest coun- 
try. The total of three million acres of agricultural land included in 1948 about 
2.3 million acres in crops and pasiure. Arable crops occupied 1.1 million acres, 
an increase of 22 per cent over the 1939 acreage. Normally approximately 80 per 
cent of the total agricultural income is derived from livestock and livestock 
products. The principal crops grown are potatoes, oats, flax, and ryegrass, for 
seed. 

Tools For the Job 


Having placed before the agricultural industry the challenge of a greater pro- 
ductive effort than any time before, the Government has proceeded to make avail- 
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able the “tools for the job” through the Agriculture Act of 1947, designed to 
provide the essential foundations of a stable and prosperous agriculture. In the 
words of the Minister of Agriculture, “it aims at fulfilling the pledges that we 
have always made to restore prosperity to an industry that has suffered over 20 
years neglect and to ensure a right use of land in the public interest’’. 


The essential features of the Agriculture Act are as follows: It provides for 
the stability of the industry by means of fixed prices and guaranteed markets for 
three-quarters of the produce the farmers have to sell. Each February the farmers’ 
representatives and the Government officials sit around the table and settle on the 
future prices. These are guaranteed so that the farmer knows in advance what 
he is going to get. Crop prices are fixed from one to two years ahead. Minimum 
prices for livestock and livestock products are fixed from two to four years ahead, 
with the actual price set about one year ahead. In this way, farmers when they 
sow, know the price at which they will reap. They can plan ahead with confidence 
and work out their production plans without having to worry about marketing 
problems. 

But the Act makes demands on the farmers in return for the assured markets 
and guaranteed prices. It requires that minimum standards of good husbandry 
and good estate management should be practised by all farmers and landowners. 
In the face of the urgent need for maximum production of food, there must be 
efficient management of land, and no wasteful use of natural resources can be 
tolerated. 

The Act gives absolutely security of tenure to a tenant, save only when he 
goes bankrupt, or is guilty of bad farming. The full significance of this provision 
is appreciated when we remember that two-thirds of Britain’s farmers are long- 
term tenants, who pay a fixed cash rent. The average farm tenancy period is 21 
years, that is, four years longer than the average duration of ownership in the 
United States. A tenant farmer, to do his best, needs the assurance that he will 
be compensated for capital improvements (fencing, liming, etc.), and that the 
landlord will not turn him off his farm without good reason or compensation for 
inconvenience. 


The Agriculture Act also provides for the British farm people to run their 
own show, by means of County Agricultural Executive Committees. These are 
successors to the County War Agricultural Executive Committees, are established 
now on a permanent basis, and function to help farmers increase the output and 
operate at the highest level of efficiency. 


The County Executive Committees consist of twelve members—five appointed 
by the Minister of Agriculture, seven by the Minister from names submitted by 
farm groups—three from the National Farmers Union, two from the National 
Union of Agricultural Workers, and two from the Central Landowners Associa- 
tion. One farmer (in some areas two farmers), in every hundred, are members 
of these local bodies of self-government. Through these committees (and their 
sub-committees), farmers, farm labour, and landlords, play a big part in planning 
and administering farm programmes. The members of these committees, which are 
almost entirely drawn from the local farming community, help those farmers who 
want help, and keep a keen eye on those who need help but will not seek it. 
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It is the job of the county communities to get the national programme across to 
the farmer, administer regulations, to make the farmer’ 
known to the Ministry, and to make certain that 
their best. 


These committees are empowered to dispossess inefficient f 
farms after all other methods of increasing their efficiency have been tried. The 
country can no more afford the misuse of land now than she could during the 
war. Every acre is precious, and all resources must be widely used. 

It is not a Government Minister who sits in judgment—but a farmer’s own 

‘neighbours, members of his county committee. Where a farmer ot landowner 
refuses to rise to the required standards of farming, the County Executive Com- 
mittee can put him under supervision for one year, and if no improvement, the 
committee may (with the approval of the Minister of Agriculture), dispossess 
him ; but he has the right of appeal to an independent land tribunal, whose decision 


is binding. 


s problems and grievances 
individual farmers are doing 


armers from their 
























While dispossession is the protection against inefficiency, the powcr is exer- 
cised only as a last resort, after all possible efforts at help, advice and persuasion 
have failed. 


Farmers and landlords have accepted this policy on the grounds that in 
return for financial stability in the form of fixed prices and assured markets given 
them by the Government, they owe the assurance that their land will be farmed 
efficiently. Apparently the democratic rule is honoured. By the end of 1948, the 
Agriculture Act of 1947 had been invoked to dispossess only 40 farmers, and these 
were not farmers in the proper sense of the word. 


Agricultural Extension Services 


Since minimum standards of farming are required under the Agriculture Act, 
it is of fundamental importance that the farmers at all times have easy access to 
_ the best of scientific information and technical advice. 


To this end the Act has provided for the establishment of a new National 
Agricultural Advisory Service, which works in close co-ordination with the 
County Agricultural Executive Committee, at the farm level. This advisory service 
is the main link between the experiment stations, universities, agricultural col- 
_leges, research institutes, and the farms. 


It differs from our extension services here in two respects. First of all, each 
provincial headquarters has its own staff of specialists in soils, chemistry, en- 
tomology, plant pathology, bacteriology, nutrition, horticulture, poultry, hhus- 
bandry, livestock, grassland management, and farm buildings. Each of the science 
specialists has a well equipped laboratory with a staff of assistants and techni- 
cians. Similarly, under the provincial headquarters, each county has an Agricul- 
tural Advisory Officer, with a somewhat similar staff of advisory specialists, 
located at the County Advisory Centre. Finally, each county is divided waa dis- 
tricts, each of which has a District Advisory Officer, who has a broad training 
and experience in a variety of subjects. There is one District Advisory Mthcer to 
ch 1,000 farms. The District Officer gives mainly day-to-day advice to the 
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farmers. Where he encounters special problems, he calls in the assistance of the’ 
County Advisory Officer, and his specialist in whose field the problem lies. If the 
problem is of a more technical nature still, the assistance of the Provincial Ad- 
visory Centre specialists is called upon and the problem referred to them for study 
and solution. By this system, the farmer’s problems do not wait for attention. The 
staff of highly trained specialists can devote its whole time to “trouble-shooting” 
on the farm front. 


Mention should be made of the fact that the National Agricultural Advisory 
Service is not the sole technical service of the Ministry whose work is concerned 
with the promotion of efficiency in agriculture. The veterinary service of the 
Animal Health Division is responsible for work in the field of prevention, control 
and eradication of animal disease. All dairy herds are subject to official veterin- 
ary inspection at least once a year; many herds are inspected more frequently. 


The diseases mainly responsible for losses in dairy herds are being dealt with 
by three voluntary schemes. Tuberculosis is being attacked by the establishment 
of tubercle-free herds under the Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Scheme. Con- 
tagious abortion is being fought under a low-cost Calfhood Vaccination Scheme. 
On the payment of a flat rate fee, The Scheme for Control of Disease in Dairy 
Cattle, enables a farmer to obtain advice and treatment from his veterinary for 
mastitis, contagious abortion, sterility, and Johne’s disease. The State provides 
for herds in the scheme a free laboratory service for diagnosis and free materials 
for treatment. 


Theory Wed to Practice 


That British farmers have applied the results of research, and made use of 
“technical advice in the past, is evidenced in the high yields of their main crops. 
In the past ten years, the average yield of wheat has varied only between 30 to 38 
bushels; barley between 33 and 40 bushels, and potatoes between 290 and 350 
bushels. All of these average yields are twice as high as those of the United 
States and Canada, and are achieved without irrigation. I visited one farm in the 
County of Norfolk fenlands, which produced 78 bushels of wheat per acre in 
1948. Less than 60-65 bushels per acre on the average would be disappointing. 
On the same farm the average yield of potatoes is around 350 to 400 bushels 
peg acre 


United Kingdom authorities claim that the reasons for these high yields lie 
not only in the mechanical equipment employed on farms, the high population of 
livestock, the genetic improvement of grasses and crops, the soil-building practices 
traditional throughout the country, but as well, to the inherent good husbandry 
of the farmers. 


Crop rotation is an established principle. One cleaning crop, usually a row 
crop, is included. Farmers generally use a dressing of ten to fifteen long tons of 
farmyard manure per acre once in each crop rotation, usually applied in prepara- 
tion for the row crop. All farmers apply liberal dressings of commercial fertil- 
izers to all crops and grass. 


That British farmers are fast repairing the neglect of two decades before 
the war is evident from the rapid mechanization which has taken place since. 
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There is now one tractor for every 67 acres of arable land—in all 275,000 tr 


actors 
on United Kingdom farms—five times as many as in 1939. 


Thirty per cent of the farms have electricity, and there is one milking machine 
for every 60 dairy cows. A vigorous programme of research and testing in connec- 
tion with farm machinery is putting the United Kingdom agricultural engineers 
in the forefront of this field. The industry has developed a machine of some kind 
for nearly every operation on the farm. The farms are mechanized as much to 
beat the weather as to save labor. 


The necessity for using all suitable land possible for arable crops, and the 
shortage of imported feeding stuffs, has put unusual emphasis on the improve- 
ments of grassland throughout the country. “Permanent” grass has given way to 
“short term leys” in the new grassland agriculture. Improved species of pasture 
grasses and clovers are replacing the old natural swards. In South Devon J 
visited a typical farm where it is customary to graze three bullocks per acre from 
April to November and obtain gains of 650-700 pounds of beef on each acre. 


We have still a long way to go in bringing about the wider use of fertilizers 
on our grasslands in this province. The British agronomists have worked out their 
fertilizer practices on a scientific basis and the good grassland farmer applies lime 
and other plant foods at regular intervals in relation to the soil and herbage needs. 
No wonder they can produce so much meat and milk per acre! 


The preservation of the surplus highly nutritious grass by dehydration or by 
the use of pit, or trench silos, is becoming of major importance in the livestock 
feeding programme. This home-grown high-protein-mineral-rich concentrate is 
rapidly taking the place of pre-war imported feeding stuffs which have now been 
reduced to about one-half the former volume. 


Despite the difficulties imposed by the replacement of imported by home- 
grown feeds, the livestock population has shown a substantial increase. ‘The 
number of cattle in England and Wales has risen from 6,770,000 in June, 1939, 
to 7,680,000 in June, 1949. Moreover, the number of poultry of all kinds has 
increased from 56,426,000 in 1939 to 60,975,000 in June, 1949. ‘The number of 
pigs, however, reflected the shortage of animal feed. In June, 1939, there were 
3,515,000 pigs, which number dropped to 1,146,000 in June, 1947, but rose again 
to 2,120,000 in June, 1949. Similarly the number of sheep and lambs has risen 
from 10,162,000 in 1947 to 11,724,000 in 1949. 


Sir James Turner, President of the National Farmers Union, in an address 
before the Royal Society of Arts, in November last, termed the extent of increased 
production as “considerable, but by no means the end of the effort, and even 
when we have achieved the level of production set for 1952, we shall claim no 
more than having reached the lowest level that ought to be maintained in this 
country for security and economic reasons.”’ 


Farmers Face Future With Confidence 
Britain’s farmers, though operating under programme directives and restrictive 
controls, have philosophically accepted the situation and are loyally supporting the 
policy enunciated by the Government and approved in principle by both parties in 
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the opposition. They are confident that they will come through the present transi- 
tion period with their industry in an economically sound position and the general 
efficiency greatly improved over pre-war times. 


More money is available for agricultural research and investigation than 
ever before at any period in the country’s history. The farmers have confidence 
in their scientists in the research institutes, universities, and agricultural colleges, 
that they will continue to give positive and sound leadership to the agricultural 
industry. 


The acceleration of the research programme, the parallel expansion of the ad- 
visory services, and the establishment of a larger number of farm institutes for 
education of farm boys and girls, combine to provide insurance that British agri- 
culture is going ahead, come what may in the future. We will do well to keep in 
touch with developments in their farming science, for they are destined to be in 
the vanguard among the world’s best farmers. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
Chairman, GEORGE W. Boyer, Bracebridge. 


1. Be it resolved that this Association express appreciation of the splendid 
work done by our retiring president, Mr. EK. H. Buck; our treasurer, Mr. M. B. 
Cochrane, and others who helped to make our convention a success. 


2. Be it resolved that this Association extend to our worthy Superintendent, 
Mr. J. A. Carroll, and to Mr. F. A. Lashley and all members of their staff, our 
deep appreciation and thanks for their assistance in the work of our Societies, and 
other agricultural activities. 


3. Be it resolved that the thanks of this Association be extended to the farm 
weeklies and daily press, and the radio, for valuable assistance given to our 
Societies throughout the province. 


4. Be it resolved that we express our thanks to Mr. Joseph Connell, Kitch- 
ener; Mr. Bligh Dodds, past president International Association of Fairs and 
Exhibitions, of Syracuse, N.Y.; Mr. W. P. Watson, Mr. W. H. Porter, Mr. G. N. 
Ruhnke, and other speakers, whose addresses contributed so largely to the success 
of the convention. 


5. Be it resolved that we express our appreciation of the excellent entertain- 
ment provided by Conklin Shows of Hamilton, and the artists associated with 
them. 


6. Be it resolved that the very best thanks of this Association be extended to 
Col. the Hon. Thomas L. Kennedy, Minister of Agriculture, for his unfailing 
assistance to our Agricultural Societies, and to agriculture in general in this prov- 
ince, and that we extend to him our very best wishes. 


7. Be it resolved that we extend our grateful appreciation for the generous 


assistance given our Societies by the Agricultural Representatives and other off- - 


cers of the Department. 
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8. Be it resolved that we express appreciation of the courtesy 
provided by the management and staff of the King Edward Hotel. 

9. Be it resolved that we acknowledge with deep appreciation the assistance 
to many of our Societies affected through the Community Centres Act, and also 
the special grants to Societies in Northern Ontario, which have helped in provid- 
ing and improving our grounds and buildings. May we respectfully request that 
the Department provide grants on capital expenditure to County and T ownship 
Societies. — 


and service 
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No. 
Field No. No. 
Name of Soctety Gate Leg. Crop Jr. Comm, 
Receipts Grant Comp. Clubs Feat. 
ALGOMA 
Bruce: Mines.<.. 200k See ee ene 287.75 322.00 1 ZF Le 
Teons Bridge’ 5 Pee co erent carey are 54.35 T2500 “Yas 1 fee 
North* Shore: aicsuniesncs ence eee eee 73.00 | er ee gt ee 
"Thessaloii: gel Lathe ee es 120.00 \ ae 1 
BRANT 
BONS WEED | scscke ote ashanti come eee ee ene L055375 Lay O0\ hast Ade er Ritee 
| 2:5 ok Gene ROE ese ey Shek. 1,055:75 671.00 2 3 1 
SouthuBrantonsd: Saieveuott eee eee eee 1,296.00 487.00 2 1 1 
BRUCE 
Arran, and barac. ohh Siskel brane eerie 920.47 350.00 1 is 2 
Carrick 2U.50 cee oe eee 716.00 319.00 3 5 1 
Ghesley as esc beee sch enrages 724.60 208.00 l lL 2c 
Bastnor vcd betes. ce ae eee 201.92 105007. 1 es 
Huron. TOwiship ficnncsoco ee eee 305.40 207.00 i | eM 
WitiCar Gisies ee 771.30 ANZ OO Os oe eae 
LécknowW sc. ae eee 365.27 252.00 2 BO Makes 
North Bruce and) Saugeen..- 431.75 219.00 3 1 I 
PAtSLE Yi soecists netics sey orotate eee eerie 400.00 248.00) ~* a. | eee 
Teeswater Us ql naciead sh peek aie en eee 5,680.65 800.00 Z 10 1 
Tiverton sicanciegdcd ck ote ee ee 483.00 BS enw bs Ue oe tee 
Underwood. 22k: c.adyicnnnuactaleeane oa een oe We eee ST) eee ee = 
Walkerton iicec cee ac ee ere 677.00 * ea Fe 1 
Wraarton bee ce ee tet ee ee 322.30 120.00" > ae en F< 
CARLETON 
GE Fao pe mec Rie fee TE Se Rene 8 tee oo 8 2,313.45 677.00 a 1 1 
+* Central Canada ee ee 117,797.20 1,824.00 en en 
* County of Carleton ses ese ge crc er 8,000.00 800.00 1 LS pees 
WMeteal fe: <..de See ee ee 4 soo.1Z 686.00 1 De ee 
Osgoode (Stock )) sce. s ct eee rete Lads LSC nc a eee ee 
COCHRANE 
Hate: cor Se a a ee ee 24S 132.00 Zi Gee wo 
COCHTraNe aici nc Gcec eee 84.00 207.00 a tex. 1 Mae 
Porgtis JUunctioine ceca econ eee 17.05 97.00 | Shall i nos 2. 
Matheson cceagee iy chyna eo Looe eee Rea Oe ees Zit 1 eed ae Mere 
Vale Gene esgic ce aca ee eee Lo... Been 70.00 Ze See eee 
DUFFERIN 
158 oes a bs eect OM ee at ili ir ah om 1,390.00 553.00 1 [tie 
Dutterin Central.) eee = G2lneo 203.005 “Vee Cee ie 
Past laither 28 ee 742.00 205.00 1 eee 
DUNDAS 
Chesterville;and Districl.....- oes a 680.00 319.000" Fe. 1 1 


Mountain 2 ee ee ee eee oa 917.60 306:00 Sw sear eee 
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DURHAM 
a ae) 1S ee 
Berrien .cnttar te : 
| ES ES ee ee 
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_ ELGIN 
7 Aldboro tect ; 
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GREY 
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394.15 
796.75 
700.39 
1,543.50 


900.37 
2,184.35 
325.00 
Pvoao 
234.70 


10,536.00 


3,586.50 
348.25 


1,597.55 
1,036.00 


974.70 
1,208.86 


259.00 
245.60 
207.65 
1,302.85 
875.15 
112.40 
2,052.15 
271.80 
18.75 
199.00 
1,269.00 
12.10 
48.00 
5,468.00 
177.60 
30.00 
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HALIBURTON 


Glamorgan cee 


Minden 


HALTON 


WAC On aan 
Esquesing 92. 
Fiahtonies "aes 


HASTINGS 


sil st) | (ote) | (fn 
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Marmora ....4 


Mohawk 
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Stirling 
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HURON 
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Blyth 


Dungannon... 
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Kenora 


KENT 
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LAMBTON 
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1,192.00 
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346.30 
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949.00 
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121.00 
151.00 
84.00 


No. 
Field 
Crop 


Comp. Clubs 





No. 
Ir. 
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No. 
Field No. No. 
Name of Soctety Gate Leg. Crop Jr. Comm. 
Receipts Grant Comp. Clubs Feat. 
NORFOLK 
Charlotteville (Walsh Fair) .cccccccccnrcnnnensnae 171.00 hoki |e Sagi cenapehiee 
1S Fey sh4 110) | moan Se reas eens omer LsselS 54.008 Seat Liipting 
+* Norfolk County... eee 13,580.00 800.00 2 5 eee 
North Walsingham ....ccceccccccensnnennnnnunmmeesen DZ70 5 Oe lo satstt 
NORTHUMBERLAND . os 
Brighton. ..ccee nectar 377.95 Saar foes | lati laa 
Percy Township —..._____—_._.___ 571.30 337A = See 1 
RGOseneath oosecsceekn eae eee ZOZ/ 92 SSAA a ae 
Sey MOUT ice ete 1,117.80 0! Eh | Gree cme 1 
at, Arc) FO in SR Se, WN eS AN RIE 9 Non tic OLU0 «on a See —— 
ONTARIO 
Brock dee G a aa ee eee r 497.40 T370eie es POW tre 
‘North Ontario’ suc. | eee - £71232 294.00 © 9 << 2 i 
Port Perry and Scugog..__.._._._ 1,743.00 483.00 1 el Ma a 
Rearira cet oc ee ree - 19.00 56.00~ ©- 22> C42 
eet ee We he Reet eee ene en ce 418.40 182.00 Zz Ae ied 
ES rth: Chnitario: ore 3,864.95 520.00 1 re 
OXFORD 
Dif tigibo eee ee ees 848.60 329.00 akc a eae ee 
*Ingersoll, N. and W. Oxford nnnencnnencnnneen 1,285.97 343.00 1 | hee 
* North NOPrwith 22.585 ee : 558.50 186.00 3... . a 
DAVISTOCK  caeeslicin ee Ae 599.20 570.00 | re ed ee 
*Tillsonburg and Derebrarn nn. ccceccnccenneneneonn 3,945.85 485.00 1 1 ee 
West Zorra: and Embroz-. 316.05 251.00 Ak : ae ee 
HEWN OO ASEOCK ae 5,118.05 800.00 1 Das oe 
PARRY SOUND 
Armour, Ryerson and Burks Falls... 1,439.00 SSE Ge ce ae ee 
Machat oncic ceca un eee See 212.00 256.00 ia 2 + OF Bp 
Magnetawan 2. Lc hoe NR A meats 115.75 229.00 1 ge ees 
MeéK eliat 00 eee 107.50 303.00 2 71S: Pere 
MeMurtich: 2 auc 2 eee RL se ey 43.75 180.00 Le -ze, RE 
Perry (Emsdale Fair) 22. 130.50 164.00 Lege Sth Ser ae ian 
PowassSai sock ee ee 417.20 SO PO sai a Sepia Des 
RosseAtit cone ee ee 68.00 189.00 _—ss=i.... Lr oceg 
Soro) s(t ee ie REA tee 2 Ey Paiva Ee atte 205.00 270.00 1 Lines 
Peoit Creek: concen ee 203.80 285.00 2 2 
United Township .... 2225 See Runes 82.85 245.00 2 het 2a eee 
PEEL 
Albion: and Bolton... Se nee ee ee 433.20 106.00 1 shige 
Caledon. 2.22) eee seh se Pia 389.93 eG IN Whe gem, tee eee 
noleswileu etme ee rea ig th el ie ee 20000) “sae ge “Epecane 
peclitast tb hy ee a te tank NATE 1,377.10 800.00 [et oe 
TOrotton OOtescsa ee Ten ee , 0025 188.00... ares pee 
PATON: DOW NSUID wees ee ee oe 601.50 CAA Sie niece nan 
PER 
Eimiaee ce eee eee ole ee me ie ik Fab he . Ale aay 189.00 he Sed be TOE 
Listowel’ <0. o ee e ASAT: 56 1,506.35 55 O0eae ae BS Bg 


Mitchell 22 ceo Se eee ee eee £02325 334.00 3 3 rat 
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Name of Soctety 


PERTH (Continued) 
OT Rel ty IS. Bae ati 1h dee ee 
ea Ces oy 1 eee SCR ca er 
*Stratford 


PETERBOROUGH 
LO. [EY ame eet ea aE 
Panter aid outro. Stock)... 
er ete es 


Cralwiy cant rOtmervilles 52 
GSTS Us See, Se tease , 


RAT CA ETS 1 eta Si Re Pe eh Beis 
Peterborough 


PRESCOTT 
SEL OY BY U1 gaan of aes a ea 
ASEAN VEE als EI) Nn ng oe 


PRINCE EDWARD 
BEET eG S&S US ET ie ae lk eS 
SATE FCS TTP ce Galt Sete NE Se een een ae 


RAINY RIVER 
oe a ace ee 
OES en 071 |S ce 


~RENFREW 
ESS ee 2) OR Oe Seen a 
UTC ES be Oa ae ae re is 
Piri aen re wee 
TONS CON TEE Rg SS co 


RUSSELL 
Clarence 
Pearaveriond “Lowistipied peepee i 
ES RS oan PE eee ee eee 


SIMCOE 

SE a Ss TE Re Se 
OT, Jee ae Sie Dee On Cees eee 
OE SS) eee eee eee ee a 
Pret i whine : 
PLUTON eeeeteeenneenewmneeenenenntnmtennnnnnnnnnnmnnnntn 
*Nottawasaga and Gt. Northern cnn 
Orillia 
Re ne a 2 
Tiny and “lay... —__-.2, Ee en a eee 


STORMONT | 
Roxborough oe! eeeeeeeenetinensnentnntnnntnnnnnenmnmne 
Brennen sick ER sn 


SUDBURY 
Chelmsford 
0 fe Sel ee ie og 
ES RD On pe a 
ES eo 5 Es eee 2 


, 


Gate 


Receipts 


333.05 
946.95 
4,191.26 


. 696.63 


184.50 


7,238.84 


471.80 
600.00 
2,240.44 


2,398.07 
764.68 


1,157.62 
1,977.00 


Leg. 
Grant 
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Crop 
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No. 
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Name of Society Gate 
eaer |: Cet ek eee Receipts 
THUNDER BAY 
**Canadiam Uakehedd (iis air. nee eres 23,172.10 
Oliver” Silo Sn Set penne nae 706.25 
Upsala’ s2ussk ee es 
Whitehsh Valley 2.205. tonne 15.29 
TIMISKAMING 
Di rie | rol: EER eS Ei oe SM ed RE 83.50 
Borg etna rt) iiss caer 
** New Liskeard, 22 Aa Sie ee ee 2,108.06 
VICTORIA 
Finily (Stock ). 120 eee WR ee. pas 
MarpOS3 -shicnnc te cad ee eee ree 135.40 
** South “Victoria! ccc oe eee 8,115.40 
*V ertilaimny: 2.2285 2 eee ee 1,126.00 
WATERLOO 
*Plmira- and Woolwich... oes 4,217.12 
ESO Ut WW ALET HOO! peeeeeeege ee ae ee ree 5,201.95 
Wellesley and Tasthope.. a ee 318.00 
sah'\'f 1611s) Same Rimes ets Meee 28 viens. thie Me 1,963.96 
WELLAND 
** Welland. is... <..ncusensiceea eee ee 9,550.25 
WELLINGTON 
Fy i: \)) eee ee le eM Tea ec ep Tae 
Clifford’ j2.28. Ge ee ee 219.79 
Etif saccceee ee ee eee 4,929.80 
Mott: P Grest aj aera eee ee ee 1,603.00 
Palmerstor (i.e ee 730.90 
Péel; Maryboto and Drayton... parte 3 
Puaslinthy, icc oe 6 168.70 
Wellington County. =. eee 1,406.00 
Wrest. Wellingtonl..actocoec eee eee 432.60 
WENTWORTH 
A TICASLOY . cistern 1,606.25 
Binbrook? ecc.icc.ckk se eee eee 502.75 
Flamboro and Waterdown... eee 280.00 
North Wentworth 4.2656. ee 4,559.20 
YORK 
ADILOTA Bei tc cee eae ree 919.26 
** Canadian Nationalsh x eee 624,460.62 
*¥ Markham and. Hast) Othe ee 3,980.00 
Richmond: Hill) -. 35 ee ee ee 1,999.80 
Schomberg 1.0805 aati ee 412.00 
ai ht Lica) | Mee TERE PPS Sok SE MN ee Pena eee 3,000.00 
Woodbridee’ 4225-055 ee 5,836.00 


*—2 pay days. 
**__More than 2 pay days. 


Leg. 
Grant 





800.00 
234.00 

76.00 
114.00 


157.00 
275.00 
300.00 


240.00 
156.00 
800.00 
317.00 


387.00 
800.00 
354.00 
499.00 


800.00 


295.00 
165.00 
800.00 
458.00 
365.00 
105.00 
199.00 
555.00 
190.00 


745.00 
342.00 
294.00 
800.00 


350.00 
2,500.00 
800.00 
389.00 
190.00 
293.00 
719.00 
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14th ANNUAL MEETING, WOMEN’S DIVISION, 
ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 
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Miss Ina Hopcins, Carp 
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Ba RR gre SSE 2a oe a Mrs. J. K. Keily, Almonte 
ps SSS SOE ne ee a Mrs. F. H. Henderson, Napanee 
OSE DTP E IS Ee OEE OTE SY at nee a Miss Ina Hodgins, Carp 
be RO ESS a YY san a en Mrs. W. A. Hume, Campbellford 
SE ee I, Mrs. Norman Hyslop, Glanford Station 
es ay ie got) ga ee Mrs. H. A. Dickenson, Mount Hope 


District Representatives 


ROTORS OS nn (eh Co ae are Mrs. S. W. Rathwell, Navan 
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12s ioe eee Mrs. Andrew Dryden, Providence Bay 

Ki Ree i ee Mrs. Bert Dixon, Warren 

ia |B Geeta chen cnerer ee 2 Mrs. Alex. Robinson, Cochrane 

ig Leo acn cial eee ere Mrs. J. H. Booth, 184 Rupert St., Port Arthur 


Past Presidents 





1936 each a Mrs. Ethel Brant Monture, Ohsweken 
1937 ch oe Mrs. Ethel Brant Monture, Ohsweken 
1938) aie oe Mrs. Ethel Brant Monture, Ohsweken 
[RSS eR Mrs. Ethel Brant Monture, Ohsweken 
LOA eect Mrs. J. K. Kelly, Almonte 

10412 eon eee Mrs. J. K. Kelly, Almonte 

194 22s ie aa Miss Lillian Rutherford, Bolton 

1043 8G cake Mrs. W. E. Palmer, Wainfleet 

1 OA A ee te Mrs. W. H. Huckle, Bracebridge 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
Mrs. F. H. HenpERson, Napanee. 


T is a very great pleasure for me to welcome this large gathering which has 
assembled from every part of the province to our 14th annual meeting of the 
Women’s Division of the Ontario Association of Agricultural Societies. 


At the door, you will meet our hostesses, Mrs. Gordon Cutler and Mrs. 
George Summerville; as well, we wish you all to register at the desk in the cor- 
ridor, where Mrs. William Beattie and Mrs. H. M. Coulter are in charge. These 
ladies are there to welcome you and give you every assistance possible. 


At this time I would like to mention the passing of Mrs. Vanette M. Winder, 
one of Aylmer’s best known women. She was a Provincial Representative for 
Elgin, Kent and Essex Counties of the Agricultural Societies of Ontario, and 
will be greatly missed at our annual conventions. You will recall her very fine 
address of last year on “Are You Ready For the Fair?” 


It is our wish that you may find our’ meetings very interesting and that you 
may be able to take back to your District and Societies many helpful ideas and 
suggestions. We would like all the ladies to feel free to enter into the discussions ; 
in this way we get the most out of the convention. 


I visited a number of Fairs last fall and did some judging and found most of 
the Fairs very progressive, even much better than 1948—more exhibits, more 
junior work and handicrafts. However, I would like to see better sanitation at 
some of the Fairs. 
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The Junior work is very encouraging and much credit is due to our very fine 
staff of Agricultural Representatives and Home Economists. 


Our aim is to build a better tomorrow by encouraging the young of today. 
I would like to take this opportunity to thank the District Representatives 
for the splendid leadership given their districts. 1 also wish to thank Myr. Carroll 


and his staff for the courteous and efficient service rendered this organization at 
all times. 


I will always cherish the memory of being your president this year and I 
hope that I have helped in some way. 

The new year, which we have just entered, brings with it doubt and uncer- 
tainty as we look over world conditions. I am sure we all realize that we have a 
job to do to the utmost of our ability, and while doing so must give thanks to 
Almighty God for the great blessings that are ours in this beautiful province of 
Ontario. 


SUMMARY OF DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE’S REPORTS 


Miss Ina Hoperns, Carp. 


HE reports from the Districts were so satisfactory and full of information that 

it was a joy to read them, but a difficult task to condense them to do them 
justice. With few exceptions, 1949 was one of the best years ever experienced by 
our Societies, who evidently too had the whole-hearted support of the public, and 
this is important because Fairs are a community enterprise. Most Fairs are giving 
a prominent section to the Juniors, who are certainly taking full advantage and 
creating animated interest. At many Fairs the competitions and demonstrations 
by these up-and-coming young people are alone worth a visit to the Fair. At one 
Fair in Eastern Ontario, it was an inspiration to see the Junior section. I refer to 
Cobden, where the Juniors had four pages in the regular prize list, had their own 
headquarter’s tent, and looked after the entire show themselves. Isn’t this the way 
to build up confidence and self-reliance, and provide the best possible training for 
future Fair directors? 


DISTRICT No. 1 
Director, Mrs. S. W. Rothwell, Navan. 


Twelve out of twenty Societies reported to the director, and each Fair must 
have had as its slogan “bigger and better”, since all reports indicate the most suc- 
cessful Fairs yet held. 

Richmond’s exhibits were the best in years. The Junior exhibits overflowed 
the space allowed them. The sod has been turned over for a new community hall 
on the Fair grounds. 

Metcalfe, with a grand total of 3,500 entries, half of which were displayed 
in the Women’s Division, speaks for itself. 

Chesterville inaugurated a Women’s Division and had 83 exhibitors display- 
ing their exhibits in tents. 
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Mountain had increased entries in domestic science, and exceptional skill was 
shown by young people in lathe work. 


- Maxville for the first time held their Fair in June and were almost rained 
out. Exhibits were good, those from 11 schools creating much interest. 


Williamstown had a good fair. The Women’s Institutes co-operate well there. 


Vankleek Hill had unsettled weather. The new grandstand and wing to din- 
ing hall added to appearance of grounds. 


Russell have no ladies’ section but hope to have suitable accommodation for 
one in 1950. 


Navan Fair was a decided success. ‘This Fair has outgrown its baby clothes, 
and is now four years ald, and the results achieved are in keeping with the interest 
and enthusiasm displayed by the whole community. 


Cornwall has had no Fair since 1939, but have purchased grounds, and hope 
to hold a. Fair m 1951, 


Carp had a banner year in number of exhibits, new exhibitors and gate re- 
ceipts. Weaving and leathercraft classes were added. 


Central Canada Exhibition—Held at Ottawa, entertained over 300 Women’s 
Institute members and their friends to a tea in their beautiful assembly hall. Elec- 
tric fans were in motion in the women’s section, adding much to the comfort of 
the visitors. 


DISTRICT No. 2 
Director, Miss Agnes Yuill, Middleville. 


Almonte had an excellent Fair, with best hall exhibit in years, with keen 
competition in the apple products display. The Junior Farmer Clubs and the Girls’ 
Home-making Clubs had wonderful displays which were really “tops”. Commer- 
cial displays in honey were new. 

Arnprior had a successful Fair despite wet weather. A new annex was built 
to take care of flowers, baking and fruit, and the entire space was filled. 


Cobden Fair was successful from all standpoints. CHOV Radio Station at 
Pembroke interviewed directors in each section, and later these recorded interviews 
were broadcast. Fine displays were shown by Junior Farmers, school pupils and 
Women’s Institutes. 


Beachburg had a splendid showing in all sections, with keen competition in 
the Women’s Division. The Junior and school children’s exhibits, also the club 
work was exceptionally good. 


Perth had a wonderful exhibit, ideal weather and record attendance. New 
entrance gates were noted. . 


Renfrew continues to grow and prosper. The exhibits were excellent in all 
departments. All baking was under glass. Canned fruit and jellies arranged on 
glass shelves in front of the mirrors were shown to good advantage. The W.I. 
department was as usual outstanding—one feature being a display of old china 
and glass. Three Institutes sponsored a rest room, with comfortable chairs, 
couch, etc., on the first floor of the main building. 
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Middleville, with ideal weather, a better than ever exhibit, and good attend- 
ance had a commendable Fair. Pupils from ten schools exhibited in their section. 

McDonald’s Corners report a good Fair, with excellent exhibits in ladies’ 
section. A splendid display of apples were shown. 

Maberly Fair had unfavourable weather, which spoiled attendance. Their 
hall exhibits were up to their usual good standard. Special mention must be made 
of their domestic science and dairy exhibits. 


DISTRICT No. 3 
Director, Mrs. H. M. Coulter, Tweed. 


Belleville—the Class “B” Fair in this. district was a gratifying success, with 
many new exhibitors in handicrafts. The flowers were gorgeous and well ar- 
ranged, and children’s section commendable. 

Tweed had a good Fair from standpoint of exhibits, quality, attendance, and 
weather. Flowers very lovely and arranged beautifully. Improvements had been 
made to grounds. 

Stirling had perfect weather, good attendance and excellent exhibits. 

Campbellford had very successful Fair, with many exhibits in needlework 
and domestic science. A display of needle work and furniture made by our new 
citizens from Holland created much interest. A parade of school children, each 
school headed by a banner giving name and number of school was interesting. 

Picton, with neat and well kept grounds, and clean, tidy buildings, held a very 
fine Fair with good exhibits. 

Madoc, with good weather, had a successful Fair, with baking and children’s 
work worthy of special mention. 

Roseneath had good attendance, with excellent exhibits, well displayed. 


DISTRICT No. 4 
Director, Mrs. Ira Lowe, Ida. 


In this District Mrs. Lowe reports the trend of the 1949 Fairs included more 
attention given to Junior work, exhibits of a higher standard, sanitation improved, 
and tidy grounds and buildings. Women’s Institute exhibits are growing very 
popular and were the centre of attraction at many Fairs. The director suggests 
that a junior boy and girl be included on the board of directors of each Fair. They 
are the show people of tomorrow—give them an opportunity now. 


DISTRICT No. 5 
Director, Mrs. G. R. Somerville, Acton. 


Exhibits at all Fairs of better quality and more apples shown by local exhibi- 
tors than ever before. At Milton Fair a parade of costumes 50 years old or over 
(a group of three costumes from any one organization in Halton County ) headed 
by the Girls’ Pipe Band was held and enthusiastically received. A demonstration 
in clay modelling proved an attraction. 
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At Brampton the Junior baking entries could not be surpassed at any Fair. 


Georgetown had a good Fair and thought it worth while to open their hall on 
first evening of the Fair. 


DISTRICT No. 6 
Director, Mrs. Gordon Cutler, Welland. 


Beamsville. Practically all needlework was new and of superior workmanship. 


Smithville enlarged their hall, and it was filled to capacity. The Women’s 
Institute parade was a pleasing feature. 


Binbrook had many new exhibitors, with work of splendid quality. 
Waterdown suffered the worst rain of the Fair season. 
Rockton had a good gate—all classes filled with good quality exhibits. 


Ancaster, with an excellent food display, showed an advance. The Junior 
Girls with a commentator put on a Fashion Show. 


Caledonia received Class ““B” rating, and made vast improvements to build- 
ings and grounds. Excellent exhibits of baking, needlework, Junior work, flowers 
and fruit. 


Welland did extensive work on manufacturing building, and painted the 
inside of the ladies’ building white. Juniors are making rapid progress. They 
also sponsored a Fashion Show. 


DISTRICT No. 7 
Director, Mrs. Allan Orr, Arthur. 


The Fairs in this district show definite improvement. Better sanitary condi- 
tions prevailed and more convenient rest rooms for women noticed. Advanced 
prize lists warmly commended. Women’s Institute and children’s work continue 
to grow steadily. The Director suggests weaving and clay modelling be introduced. 


DISTRICT No. 8 
Director, Mrs. R. W. Kestle, Exeter. 


The interest shown in new Canadians and their work is the highlight of this 
district, and very noticeable was the opportunity provided for children, young 
people, and club exhibits. | 


Ilderton gave five prizes in children’s work. 


Strathroy—The handicraft exhibits were greatly admired. The Middlesex 
Junior Farmers and Junior Institutes are very active. 


Melbourne had a new building, of which they are justly proud. 

Listowel had an attractive display of hobbies. 

Blyth—The new Canadians showed fine native needlework. The Women’s 
Institutes exhibited for the first time. 


Brooke and Alvinston have new cases for food exhibits, but lack space for 
their large number of exhibits. 
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Dorchester—Co-operation received from the W.1. is commendable. 

Kirkton—Mention must be made of the attractive arrangement of their lovely 
flower display. 

Exeter showed marked improvement in quality of exhibits, with much new 
work shown, and were congratulated on their school childrens’ work, which was 
an exhibition in itself. 


DISTRICT No. 9 
Director, Mrs. D. McPherson, Dutton. 


The Fairs in this district have completed a good year’s work, but were handi- 
capped by unfavourable weather. Junior, Women’s Institute and floral exhibits 
have outgrown the space allotted them. 


DISTRICT No. 10 
Director, Mrs. Guthrie Reid, Teeswater. 


Enthusiasm, backed up by energetic work, has accomplished much in this 
district. Handicrafts are receiving added attention. Junior work is being encour- 
aged, and good results obtained. Pet shows are very popular. Some fine buildings, 
new arenas and community halls have been built on exhibition grounds. Glass 
cases for food exhibits are needed. 


DISTRICT No. 11 
Director, Mrs. G. E. Foote, Streetsville. 


Despite unfavourable weather at approximately three-fourths of the Fairs, 
attendance was good. 

Ashworth excelled in domestic science. 

Severn Bridge, a comparatively new Fair with well organized committees, is 
growing and is conspicuous for good exhibits, interested exhibitors and patrons. 

Bracebridge has developed into one of the largest and best Fairs in the dis- 
trict. A sports programme, public speaking and music are worthy of special 
mention. 

Huntsville installed flush toilets and modern wash rooms, and hold an auction 
sale of domestic science and vegetables after the Fair. 

South River Fair was a gratifying success. The directors and committees are 
very enthusiastic, with new ideas, which they put into effect with wonderful 
results. 

Burks Falls had a large Fair with a new hall which housed their splendid 
exhibits. The Board is well organized and its endeavours are bringing worth- 
while results. 

Sundridge and McKellar had good Fairs with increased attendance. 


Dunchurch, one of the smaller Fairs, is justly proud of their new kitchens 


and lavatories completed in 1949. 
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Sprucedale and Emsdale revise their prize lists directly after the Fair when 
the alterations to be made are fresh in the minds of those concerned. 


Trout Creek—Here the attendance exceeded that of any previous year. Vege- 
tables were in abundance and new needlework nicely arranged. 


Powassan—one of the larger Fairs, with keen directors and workers, are to 
be congratulated on the splendid results attained. They had a well organized and 
attractive programme. 


Rosseau had very bad weather but good attendance. A boys’ potato club was 
organized with much interest, and prizes were presented to winners at a banquet. 


DISTRICT No. 12 
Director, Mrs. Andrew Dryden, Providence Bay. 


The Fairs in this district are functioning well, and are well attended. Com- 
mercial features were new and brought out exhibits. 


DISTRICT No. 13 


No report received. 


DISTRICT No. 14 


No report received. 


DISTRICT No. 15 
Director, Mrs. J. H. Booth, Port Arthur. 


All Fairs in this district have energetic directors, and their efforts are having 
marked effect. 

Emo had splendid displays of needlework and vegetables and Junior work. 

Dryden is remodelling and painting their buildings. 

Kenora is working hard to finance a new hall. 

Rainy River has new fences and gate, and their dairy exhibits were ex- 
ceptional. 

The Lakehead Exhibition is arranging a building for women’s work only, 
with large cases with glass windows for needlework. Food classes are all under 
glass. The centre of the building will be used for demonstrations. In 1950 they 
will celebrate their 60th anniversary. 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION TODAY 
Dr. Marcaret S. McCreapy, Director, Macdonald Institute. O.A.C., Guelph. 


Wie the initiation of a four-year degree course (senior matriculation en- 

trance) in home economics at Macdonald Institute even some women may 
ask why the former two-year courses and the one-year course were not sufficient 
training for women who only get married in any case! Well, it is a very creditable 
thing, it seems to me, that the Ontario Department of Agriculture has backed the 
new and broader education for women who will mostly seek their careers in 
matrimony, it is true, although they will undoubtedly apply themselves to some 
other professional work first. 

Just as so-called higher education has been considered of value and im- 
portance for students in agriculture and for the farm community, so it is 
expected that the fuller study programme for women in this all-important sphere 
of home economics will reflect helpful changes in our Canadian homes and those 
gainful occupations in which our graduates will be functioning. Does not this 
modern confused world require more homemakers, dietitians, teachers and exten- 
sion workers, etc., well prepared to understand people and their needs for a 
satisfying home and community life? We look forward to our graduates con- 
tributing greatly to these ends. 

The one-year diploma course in home economics (entrance requirement only 
two years of high school) continues to be a valuable addition to a young woman’s 
education. It cannot, in such a short period of time, be expected to provide as wide 
scope for the students’ development into mature human beings as the longer 
university course. 

We would appreciate your suggestions as to how Macdonald Institute might 
in the future, given larger facilities and staff, be helpful in offering shorter courses 
which would promote the type of community work in which you are interested. 
We have been greatly encouraged by the interest and tangible support of the 
Ontario Women’s Institute and realize that they are counting on us to co-operate 
with them. Similarly, stimulation from the women’s division of the Ontario Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural Societies will be welcomed. We hope to have graduates 
who will work in schemes for co-operative improvement of Ontario communities, 
an ideal which is surely close to your hearts. 


Come and see us (or write us) when you can! 


JUNIORS AT FAIRS 


Jean Scorr, Home Economist, Women’s Institute Branch, Stratford. 


GRICULTURAL Societies, along with other senior organizations, have a part 

to play in promoting Junior activities in rural communities. Much of ae 1S 
being done through Junior club work. If not actively sponsoring a club, ean 
tural Societies frequently give recognition and encouragement to club BERD ERS. 
This is important because it stimulates interest in the local club and gives the 
Juniors a needed incentive to do their best. 
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The general objective in club work is to develop rural young people and to 
train them to take a constructive part in community life and activity. Well planned 
club programmes build confidence in our young people; they develop a spirit of 
co-operation and the desire to work together for mutual benefit; they provide 
opportunities for training in leadership and in a general way prepare the members 
for effective service in the community. Learning to do by doing is a basic prin- 
ciple of club work and so participation on the part of the Juniors themselves is 
essential. There is no better place for them to begin than among their fellow club 
members in their own community. Have you a place for them at your Fair? If 
so, can you make it a broader and more stimulating programme in 1950? It will 
require thought and effort but it will pay dividends in the end. 


The Juniors themselves have already told us something of the possibilities 
of special accommodation and new ideas. There are many ways to build up your 
Junior section, and since accommodation and circumstances vary so much through- 
out the province, there is no one method for all. 


If you have a Homemaking Club in your community, the possibilities are 
varied. These clubs include girls and young women between the ages of 12 and 
26 years and are directed by a local leader. Different projects are undertaken each 
year, so we would recommend that you consult the leaders when you are prepar- 
ing your prize list. One suggestion is to have some individual classes for the club 
members. If the project is the Supper Club you might include a class of tea bis- 
cuits. The Club Girl Entertains suggests sandwiches for tea or a flower arrange- 
ment class. Cottons May Be Smart members would be glad to exhibit their cotton 
dresses, and so on down the line. If space permits, you might try club exhibits. 
This is especially good if your Fair includes several clubs. The girls prepare 
these special exhibits for their County Achievement Day and are usually glad 
of the opportunity to set them up once more. In this case, an award might be 
given to each club without making it a competitive feature of the Fair. This is a 
decided advantage in promoting a good attitude among the girls, and if the ex- 
hibits are well labelled with good posters they are a good publicity agent for 
club work. 

One project which fits in well with the Fair is the Girls’ Home Garden Club. 
You might give consideration to classes for vegetables and flowers grown in club 
gardens. Here again, club exhibits are popular and make a good display. In Perth 
County we hold our Garden Club Achievement Days in connection with Stratford, 
Listowel and Mitchell Fairs. In this instance, the plan seems to have been satisfac- 
tory. This may not always be the case as there are certain requirements necessary to 
the staging of a successful Achievement Day. The first essential is adequate space 
for the exhibits. Each girl is allotted so much table space and she plans her exhibit 
accordingly. Then there must be a place of meeting with seating accommodation 
for the girls in order that the usual programme may be. carried out.. For these 
reasons, County Achievement Days are becoming more popular. If these are held 
-early in the season, it is quite possible to have the clubs set up club exhibits at 
local Fairs. This still gives the Juniors a place at the Fair and yet more oppor- 
tunity for participation at their Achievement Day. Where suitable arrangements 
are made as at the Fairs mentioned, we have felt that the disadvantages of a 
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shorter meeting and less time for discussion are somewhat offset by the fact that 
some 80 Juniors have a definite place in these three Fairs. 


It was mentioned earlier that senior organizations are giving recognition to 
Juniors who make an effort to take part in club work and community activities. 
In the Stratford and Listowel areas, it is the Rotary Club who, in co-operation 
with Agricultural Societies, entertain the club girls and boys at a luncheon or 
banquet. This is a highlight as far as the girls are concerned and it is a very 
happy ending to the season’s work. 


So far we have been thinking in terms of local clubs. Inter-club participation 
is always good, but there are even greater advantages in an inter-county pro- 
gramme. Here it is that Juniors see what other counties are doing; they gain ideas 
for the improvement of their own work; they unconsciously level off their own 
standard of work, and best of all, they have an opportunity to meet leaders and 
girls from other counties. Class “B”, Fairs may sponsor such a programme be- 
cause of the special grant available to them. Stratford Fair has been conducting 
this type of event for many years and it has become a well established part of 
Junior activities in that area. In a 30-foot space in the main building a Home- 
making Club exhibit is on display for the three days of the Fair. This is com- 
prised of exhibits selected at County Achievement Days. It usually includes ex- 
hibits of food, clothing and garden projects. The girls themselves plan and put up 
the exhibits and we are responsible for large signs and posters identifying the 
display as a whole. The last day of the Fair, a full day’s programme is planned 
for the girls. The morning session is spent in individual work, including judging, 
giving reasons and various other activities connected with their work. In the 
afternoon the clubs put on demonstrations and skits based on the projects taken 
during the year. Prize money is distributed by the group basis of award. This 
has proven very satisfactory over a period of years. Up-to-date, we have been 
holding this programme in a tent on the Fair Grounds. Sometime we hope to 
better this. Good accommodation helps so much to make the day successful. Any- 
thing you can do to improve this for the Juniors at your Fair will be an incentive 
to better exhibits and a sounder educational programme. Posters identifying ex- 
hibits and showing the location of the Junior tent or building make the public 
conscious of Junior work and gives it full value at the Fair. 


Junior activities are, of course, not confined to club work alone. Every com- 
munity has at least a few teen-age girls. Make a place for them at your Fair by 
having a special section in the prize list. Select classes which are not too difficult 
and are suited to the girls. hen advertise this special feature thoroughly. Juniors 
often feel a sense of insecurity about exhibiting and need encouragement to enter. 


Perhaps you have a Junior Farmer, Junior Institute, or other Junior organt- 
zation in your community. They, too, have a place at the local Fair. These 
groups sometimes set up educational exhibits on a non-competitive basis. If there 
are several organizations in the territory covered, this makes a final addition to 
your display and at the same time gives the Juniors some experience. Last year 
Teeswater gave their Juniors a little different project. This was to stage a play as 
the entertainment for two nights of the Fair. The Juniors accepted the challenge 
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and did a fine job. This all helps to co-ordinate effort and make the Fair a. true 
community undertaking. 

It is a foregone conclusion that every Agricultural Society wishes to have a 
part in the development of their Juniors and to enlist their interest and support. 
As you go about your plans for 1950, take stock of your Juniors. What age 
groups have you in your community? What clubs or organizations are active this 
year? What projects are being undertaken? Then take a look at your 1949 prize 
list. What was there for the Juniors last year? Was there good participation? 
Did it develop your young people as well as help the Fair? Could you have a 
more extensive programme in the coming year? Have you facilities to handle it? 
Tf your Junior section is based on the needs and interests of your own Juniors, on 
sound objectives and a careful appraisal of past experience and present facilities, 
it will be worthy of a place in your Fair. It must, of course, be put into action. 
Do you have a live Junior committee selected from your directors? You need 
some one to contact the Juniors who can arouse their interest, get their co-opera- 
tion, and who is prepared to work hand in hand with them. | 


FASHION SHOW AT ANCASTER AND OTHER 
JUNIOR FAIR ACTIVITIES 


Mary Woop ey, Alberton. 


FASHION SHOW 
This project started in 1948. 


Requirements: Daytime dress to be made and modelled by the exhibitor. 
Dresses were entered first day of Fair and judged for workmanship, with 
maximum of 50 points. 


Dresses were modelled in evening by the contestants and judged on the 
following basis: 


Points 
Modelling *ns:0c8 guise Ve bestte pln Glin ee ne 20 
suitability, of -matenial, iocwearerceciet a eee LS 
ouitability<Gfs style 4olmvedrerse 2 eee Lo 
Total 2 i.e ek hayek A eae ee 50 


Each girl was given $5.00. Special prizes were also awarded for highest in 
workmanship, modelling, suitability of material to wearer, suitability of style to 
wearer. Highest in final total got Du Barry beauty kit. 


On second day of Fair dresses were modelled in front of grandstand and 
commentator told what each girl was wearing and the winners of the prizes. Each 
girl was given a corsage by a local florist. 


OPEN CLASSES FOR JUNIORS 


In Wentworth County we have four Fairs and the prize list is the same 
at each. . 
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Junior Farmers have a bi-annual bus trip to Ottawa and Montreal. The 
highest in points at each Fair is given $25.00 towards trip by different organi- 
zations. 


SS ge “, (SE oe Seat ae 4 points 
OES Se ee 3 points 
MY ORIG. cc. tN Ri cir Bio 2 points 
MIR ne 1 point 


Our Junior Farmers have a slogan, “Each member will make three entries in 
Junior Farmers’ department”, 


MORE ABOUT HANDICRAFTS 


Joun F. Crark, Ontario Department of Agriculture, ‘Toronto. 


[* connection with handicrafts it seems there are three things which should con- 

cern us most. First, the making of all types of articles that come within this 
category. Second, displaying these in order to further interest in the crafts. Third, 
how and where can we dispose of surplus articles. 


The widespread interest in all types of handicraft justifies continued activity 
along this line. There are many things which contribute to this interest. 


AGENCIES AT WORK 


The great influx of people from European countries has stimulated interest. 
These new citizens in many instances have grown up making things similar to 
what their fathers made for centuries, consequently they do metal, leather, wood 
and many types of fancy work quite naturally. Their knowledge of pottery, art 
and weaving has been part of their education. They have brought this knowledge 
and interest into Canada, the result being examples of fine work all over Ontario. 
In many cases these people are willing to instruct others who are anxious to learn. 


Vocational schools and manual training classes are also doing much towards 
fostering the crafts. Our children in elementary schools, both urban and rural, 
are turning out exceptionally good work in both quality and quantity. 


Guilds and interested groups are springing up in our towns and cities, where 
office girls and others meet to receive instruction in craft work. It is quite the 
accepted thing to participate in handicraft work as a hobby and means of extra 
revenue. 


The fact that these agencies are at work means there is a large quantity of 
material available for display, and yet the amount exhibited is comparatively 
small. The question arises as to how we can get such items out of hiding. The 
Fall Fair definitely plays a part, in that it presents an opportunity of displaying 
exhibits of such work. It remains for each community to decide whether such 
exhibits should be competitive or non-competitive, and the latter will often produce 
the best results. 
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WHAT SHALL WE MAKE 


Two points are worthy of consideration in making articles for display and 
sale. Sale, because we usually make more than one of a kind. 


The first is utility value. People very often make things because they can use 
them, rather than because they are ornamental. In this group will be found fabrics 
made by weaving, wearing apparel of many kinds, rugs, quilts, knitted goods, and 
furniture. This holds true in countries where people made things simple because 
they could not buy them. Such things have a strong appeal because they are hand 
made, usually lasting longer than a quickly manufactured article. 


Secondly, make things that have an appeal to the tourist, or as gifts among 
our own citizens. This class would include anything made of wood, metal and 
leather, where usefulness and utility values may be combined. Such articles are 
legion, but it would seem that if the article were typical of the province it would 
carry a strong appeal. Wooden articles, either carved or constructed, are a part 
of our woodlot or forest, consequently the tourist carries away a part of the 
country visited, with little chance of breakages. 


The thing of prime importance is good material, coupled with good work- 
manship. Never waste good material with faulty craftsmanship. Every one ad- 
mires what is commonly called “finish”. This would include design, clean cuts, 
tight joints, smooth surfaces, lacquer or enamel coverings, all of which appeal to 
the eye. 


DISPLAYING HANDICRAFT WORK 


The Fall Fair is a good medium as it brings visitors from the surrounding 
countryside. The local bazaar also offers opportunity for display. Unfortunately 
many buildings are not suitable, as they do not provide an attractive setting for 
the fine arts. We can hardly expect good things to be exhibited where there 1s dirt, 
dust or a roof that leaks. Provision should be made to prevent visitors trom 
unnecessarily handling items that can be broken or soiled. 


Prize lists should be arranged in such a manner as to bring out articles known 
to be in the district. Tables might be covered with white paper, with a back- 
ground of cedar or spruce to relieve the dull wall. Have lights strong enough to 
review a display at night. 


Appoint an intelligent committee composed of those interested in handicrafts, 
such as the manual training teacher, and start work early in the year ior good 
results in autumn or later summer. 


HOW AND WHERE TO DISPOSE OF MATERIAL 


The average craftsman makes more than one article of a kind, which means 
a surplus. There is a sentimental value to the first that is made, and such is 
usually retained. But we try a second time, resulting in a better article. The 
design is slightly changed, and so stock piles up for disposal. 

Gift shops in towns and cities purchase a great deal if articles are useful and 
well made. Some tourist homes sell small quantities to overnight guests. Summer 
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hotels and lodges are a ready means of disposal 


, and these are located in many 
parts of Ontario. 


G 
Goods may be placed on consignment in some cases, where they are sold on 
a commission basis. In other cases they are bought outright 


at a reasonable figure, 
permitting resale at a fair profit. 


Where only a few extra articles are made, sale among friends is possibly the 
best means of disposal, as the personal touch enters into the transaction. one 
realizing that part of another’s life has gone into the making of the article. 


HELPS 


Visit the library and examine a book on the particular line you wish to 
follow. In most libraries there is a shelf on handicrafts. If Same is not there, 
suggest they be provided. 


Subscribe to some magazine that features work of this nature, such as 
Popular Mechanics. There is also a small booklet issued once a month by the 
Atlantic and Pacific Stores, sold at 5c per copy. These usually appear the last 
Thursday of each month and are sold out by Saturday noon. 


Join a group studying or working handicrafts. If such does not exist in 
your community, organize a small group and start in a modest manner. and very 
shortly the interest will grow and the accommodation may have to be increased 
Invite speakers from outside points to address such groups and give demonstra- 
tions. Have a small display from time to time, either competitive or otherwise, 
and permit those exhibiting to dispose of their articles. 
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CLASS “B” FAIRS 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
R. BropiE Ness, R.R. 7, Kingston. 


Aiea year has rolled around, and I deem it an honour and privilege to 
have been your President. Although my duties have not been very strenuous, 
I feel that this organization is doing a good job in promoting the interests of our 
larger Fairs in this province. 

Just a year ago we held a two-day session; the first day being open to Fair 
managers and secretaries to introduce proposed projects and discuss past experi- 
ences. That must have been a benefit to the Societies which they represented. I 
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feel that the good of that meeting will indeed assist me in active discussion on 
some of the various matters to be brought before this meeting today. 


We are now in the last lap of the twentieth century. With all the progress 
that has been made since Fairs and Exhibitions were first started, I would like to 
feel that all agricultural activities will progress as much in the next ten years as 
they have in the past one hundred and twenty-five. 


My recollection of the Class ““B” organization dates back to about 1932, when 
the Societies or Fair Boards were receiving Federal assistance. The Department 
of Agriculture at that time felt it necessary to allocate their grants according to 
the actual prize money and the direct value of Fairs to the communities. A divi- 
sion was made between “A” and “B” Fairs. The “B” Fair organization was 
originally started with a small number and has now reached approximately thirty, 
leaving just our major large Fairs in Class “A” group. 


A note of interest might be added at this time: Kingston was one of the four 
permanent locations under the name of Provincial Exhibitions, dating back to 
1875. This Society, along with a number of others, has passed the 100th year 
mark, and has been suitably recognized by assistance from the Provincial Govern- 
ment in the way of centennial memorial. 


During the past Fall I attended most of the larger Fairs and a few Class 
“BY” Fairs. I found that the attendarice and exhibits were up to or above 
average, due, I think, to the organizing of Red and White and Black and White 
shows held in connection with local County Fairs. Exhibits and attendance at our 
larger Fairs in my opinion have decreased somewhat compared to those held pre- 
vious to the war. This is due to the fact that under present conditions livestock is 
being held too long, while the prize money does not compensate the exhibitors for 
their time and expense involved. 


I would like, on behalf of this organization, and I feel I can include all 
Societies, to express our sincere thanks for the willing, helpful and financial 
assistance that we receive from the Federal and Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture. 


In winding up my rambling remarks, I wish to particularly thank Mr. J. A 
Carroll and his staff for the courteous and efficient service rendered this organiza- 
tion. I also thank you for the honour of acting as your President for the past 
year. My happy memories since being a member of this organization, with the 
friendship and acquaintances formed, will always be treasured. 


HOW FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS MAY CO-OPERATE 
IN CLUB WORK 


James D. Moors, Canadian Council on Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, Ottawa. 


N this occasion it is a pleasure to represent and to bring greetings from the 
Canadian Council on Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. My work with the Council 
provides many opportunities of meeting with Agricultural Societies in the various 
provinces, especially when recognition is given to Junior Farm Club work. In each 
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province club programmes, for farm young people between the ages of twelve and 
twenty-one, receive support and assistance from many sources. Speaking from my 
associations with club work in Ontario, it is my impression that no other organi- 
zation has shown greater interest in this movement than the Agricultural Societies 
and, for this reason, I am grateful for the privilege of extending to you, and to 
the Societies that you represent, sincere congratulations for your important con- 
tribution. Because you have given of your time and effort to recognize young 
people, hundreds of farm youth today are receiving encouragement and incentive 
to achieve worthwhile objectives, not only in their club programmes but also en- 
deavours in which they are planning for the future. This thought in mind I hope 
to discuss with you today ways in which Agricultural Societies might co-operate 
in promoting Junior Farm Club work. 


If our interpretation is correct we would say that the purpose of an Agri- 
cultural Society is not only to organize and to conduct an annual exhibition but 
also to give leadership and assistance to the surrounding community. If such 1s 
true, then experience has proven that one of the most effective and constructive 
ways of achieving such an objective is through providing leadership to club work. 
Many examples could be cited to prove that club work is today the best training 
ground for future leaders in agriculture and homemaking. Agricultural Societies 
that have, over a period of years, given leadership and prominence to Junior work 
will readily agree with this claim. A large percentage of the Societies represented 
here today are no doubt giving generous assistance but, to any that are not, we 
would strongly recommend that you give serious consideration to supporting 
Junior Club projects in your community and to enlarging the Junior section of 
your exhibition. 


In order that an Agricultural Society might qualify for the grant for Junior 
work, as provided by the Dominion Department of Agriculture, we understand 
that it must have a special committee to direct the Junior section of the exhibition. 
Could the contribution and influence of this committee be extended to permit its 
members to serve as leaders of Junior Club projects? Such persons, working in 
co-operation with the District Home Economist and the County Agricultural 
Representative or his assistant, could visit prospective club members, explain to 
them the advantages of membership in a Junior Club, determine what type ot 
Junior project would be the most suitable in the community and from there pro- 
ceed to organize clubs with the Agricultural Society as the sponsoring organiza- 
tion. Before continuing with this suggestion it should be stressed that the best 
time to embark on such a campaign is shortly after your exhibition closes. In 
too many cases Junior Farm Clubs are organized in April and May and conclude 
with the achievement day at the Fall Fair. It has been our observation across 
Canada that many of the most progressive and successful Junior clubs are those 
that are organized, and function in the community, for twelve months of the year. 
The meetings in the winter months allow for a review of the previous year’s work, 
for reorganization, for planning in advance for programmes for each meeting, for 
securing new members and for educational meetings such as studies of club litera- 
ture and instruction in public speaking and parliamentary procedure. The summer 
meetings serve more for outside activity, such as trips to prominent farms and 
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agricultural institutions, instruction in judging, athletics, and a special time set 
aside for instruction to the club members on how to prepare their exhibits and 
how to display them at the Fair. 


But, before any attempt is made to organize junior clubs you should ascer- 
tain how many of the directors of your Society, or other persons in the commun- 
ity, are prepared to give the necessary leadership. If properly organized and given 
good leadership, junior clubs can be a real asset to the community and to the 
sponsoring organization. There are in this province hundreds of farmers, house- 
wives, members of county junior farmer associations and others, that are qualified 
to provide exceptional leadership to club work. It is not my intention to discuss 
at this time how these potential leaders can assist, because, under the direction of 
the Ontario Department of Agriculture, leader training schools are conducted 
periodically for the purpose of assisting local leaders. We would suggest that you 
encourage and assist those in your community that are interested in club work, to 
attend these leader training schools. Through your efforts to develop a plan of 
local leadership and from carrying on a twelve months’ club programme, your 
Society, through its junior committee, could render an exceptional and far-reach- 
ing service. In addition, you would be developing not only future exhibitors and 
executive members, but also the co-operation of the club members’ parents and of 
the community as a whole. 


Perhaps the most significant day of the year for the junior club member 
is Achievement Day. For this reason we like to see it as a part of the programme 
at the local Fair. Many of the Agricultural Societies co-operate by providing 
special accommodation and by featuring the exhibits brought to the Fair by the 
juniors. Some of the exhibitions that we have attended have erected in recent 
years separate buildings for the juniors. Such is the case at Pictou and Truro in 
Nova Scotia, and at Sherbrooke in Quebec. At Prince Albert in Saskatchewan, and 
at Simcoe in Ontario buildings that were used at Army Training Centres have 
been converted to serve as junior headquarters. These buildings have proven a 
real asset to the grounds and at the same time they have inspired the juniors to 
improve the quality of their exhibits and to increase their interest in the Fair. Un- 
fortunately the cost of constructing such a building is a factor at the present time; 
however, there are many other ways in which accommodation can be provided for 
the club exhibits. Using a calf club as an example, we would suggest that a prom- 
inent section be reserved in one of the buildings for the club calves, and that a 
suitable sign indicating the name of the club be placed above the exhibit. This 
sign should be constructed so that it can be used to lead the club parade or at 
other functions during the year. Similar accommodation could be reserved in 
other buildings for exhibits from the clothing, food, garden, potato, grain and 
other clubs. We would recommend also that on Fair day, uniform blankets be 
provided for club calves and that all juniors attending the Fair wear uniforms or 
sweaters that are distinctive of club work in the district and in the province. This 
latter suggestion might be a special project for the club members themselves to 
adopt and finance during the year. 


Further recognition can be given to the club members during Fair day by 
having them exhibit their livestock in the regular show ring when a large crowd 
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is present. These juniors are proud of their animals and they merit the attention 
ot a large ringside to the same extent as the senior exhibitors. The judge should 
be asked to give reasons to the club members for his placing of each junior class. 
Also, we like to see the club members with their club leaders on parade, and as 
they pass the grandstand the chairman of the Societies Junior Committee should 
announce over the public address system the names of the members and of their 
leaders. 


When speaking of club members being on parade we recall attending a sum- 
mer Fair in Manitoba last year when eighteen agricultural and homemaking clubs 
competed for a special prize for the best club in the parade. This parade, which 
was headed by the community band, started at the far end of the town and con- 
cluded in front of the grandstand. The clubs were scored on such things as their 
marching ability, their uniforms and their club banner. At the same Fair there 
were classes in the buildings for junior club displays. Twenty-eight clubs com- 
peted and featured such things as the home garden, soil conservation, food pre- 
paration, permanent pastures, being well dressed and well groomed, pest and insect 
control, the farm workshop and others. We assisted in judging the jumior club 
parade and the displays, and we can assure you that both were highlights of the 
day’s programme. 


An inter-club demonstration competition for the junior section of your Fair 
is worthy of consideration. The leaders of girls’ club work have made great 
progress in developing this type of junior activity, and at each of their achieve- 
ment days the highlight of the programme is the period set aside for team demon- 
strations. Speaking from personal experience, on the subject of team demon- 
trations, one of the most profitable experiences I had during the five years I was 
enrolled in junior club work, was preparing and taking part in a fifteen-minute 
team demonstration at the Peterborough Exhibition in the fall of 1938. Six junior 
clubs competed and each team consisted of two members from the same club. 
Our demonstration was “How to fit and show a dairy calf”. Others in the com- 
petition demonstrated treating seed grain, mixing a laying mash, disinfecting seed 
potatoes, making a calf blanket and the construction of a range hopper tor 
chickens. 


Many of the Agricultural Societies in Ontario have as guests at their annual 
banquets the members of junior clubs which they sponsored during the year. 
We heartily approve of this procedure although, as junior farm club work ex- 
pands, consideration should be given to providing a separate banquet and social 
evening for all the members of the homemaking and agricultural clubs of the com- 
munity. Make this a night distinctly for the juniors, for the club leaders and for 
the presentation of prizes. It could serve also as an occasion to honour the parents 
because parent interest is of prime importance in junior club work. We should 
encourage greater member participation in our entire programme of junior work 
because this is the most effective way to discover new talent and to maintain the 
interest of each member. A banquet as suggested would provide ample opportunt- 
ties for the members to take part in a programme of this kind, and thereby to 
gain valuable training in the art of self-expression. 
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This special junior banquet could be held early in December and be organized 
by the Junior Committee of the Society in co-operation with the club ieaders. 
Assistance for financing the same could be secured from such organizations as the 
Agricultural Society, the County Federation of Agriculture, the Women’s Insti- 
tutes and the Agricultural Committee of the County Council. Such an evening 
would provide a splendid opportunity to pay tribute to the work of these junior 
clubs in the community. Further, it would serve as a fitting climax to the year’s 
work, and it would create an abundance of enthusiasm to proceed with the pro- 
gramme of junior work for the coming year. 


While it is our impression that large cash prizes are sometimes detrimental 
to junior club work, we do feel that there should be recognition for success 
and achievement. ‘The best example we have encountered in Canada is the method 
used in several counties of Ontario whereby one piece of silverware is awarded 
to each junior homemaking club member on completion of each project. The girls 
are allowed to choose the pattern they are collecting, with the result that over a 
period of years they are able to acquire a useful and permanent reward for their 
efforts in club work. ‘This type of award should be encourage because it furnishes 
an incentive for youth to continue as club members and to excell in their work. 
And, in this connection we would recommend that useful prizes be awarded for 
such things as the best attendance and interest throughout the year, for being on 
time at the regular club meetings, for keeping the best set of records, and a prize 
to the member who brings out the most new members during the year. A prize is 
awarded each year in the cattle section of the Royal Winter Fair to the exhibitor 
who presents the neatest and most attractive display. Needless to say the com- 
petition is keen and it results in well-kept stables at all times. When you have 
sufficient junior clubs exhibiting at your Fair this type of an award would be 
worth considering, and, when scoring such a competition, points should be given 
to the clubs that have the highest percentage of their regular membership exhibit- 
ing at the Fair. 


Finally, we would emphasize again that you give greater recognition to those 
who are serving as club leaders regardless of whether they are associated with 
clubs that are sponsored by your Society. Among other forms of recognition for 
leadership, certificates may be presented to those who have given at least five years 
of leadership to club work. These are awarded by the Canadian Council on Boys 
and Girls’ Club Work, Ottawa. Also, each local leader should be a direcior of your 
Society and automatically be a member of your Junior Committee. When speak- 
ing a recognition to local leaders we would like to compliment the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the two-day trip to the Royal Winter Fair which they 
awarded in 1949 to 325 club leaders in the province. This is the type otf award 
that is appreciated by local leaders, and it should be encouraged on a local basis 
as much as possible. Local leaders, who give voluntary service, play a vital part 
in junior farm club work in Canada and they are deserving of the highest possible 
honour. What we need today is more qualified leaders, and in no field is the need 
so great as in the training of our youth. There were over 50,000 juniors enrolled 
in club work in Canada last year, 11,500 of which were in Ontario. Jn the light 
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of statistics, however, we are forced to admit that there is a great field yet 
untouched. 


The importance of the training of our farm youth cannot be over-emphasized. 
Just as much thought and attention should be given to their development as to the 
improving of our farming practices in general. We are certain that you will ex- 
perience a great deal of satisfaction from assistance given to junior work and 
that at the same time you will be building bigger and better Agriculturai Societies 
in the province of Ontario. 


PROGRAMMING YOUR FAIR 
F. Q. Dencu, Renfrew. 


DO not pretend to be able to advise everyone as to just how they should draw 

up a programme for their Fair and I am therefore using the heading “Pro- 
gramming Our Fair” rather than the one assigned to me. I would therefore ask 
you to pardon me for making comment with reference to Renfrew Fair, but I 
am using it as an example as to the plan in setting up a Fair programme which 
has worked out quite satisfactorily. 


I should first explain our general set up. Each of our directors acts as a 
chairman of a particular committee. Each director is allowed to select his own 
committee members. He is responsible to the Management Committee and to 
the rest of the directors for the success of their particular division of the Fair. 


In order to draw up the main programme, which includes races, parades, 
light and heavy horse show, tractor rodeo, etc., the committee members involved 
get together immediately before the Fair and drew up a joint programme which is 
printed and placed around the grounds on various buildings. A paper copy is 
handed to each livestock exhibitor. 


Included on the printed programme is the time of judging each class, the 
time of the parades, etc. | 


Committees endeavour to draw up a balanced programme for the three days. 
They attempt to judge some of the large and better classes at a time during the 
day when the crowd is likely to be at its peak. Young stock on halter are usually 
judged during the morning or in the late afternoon. 


We have three breed shows, namely, Hereford, Holstein and Shorthorn. 
These begin during the morning at 10 o’clock sharp. Most people are interested 
in the individual classes, so that most of these are run off in the morning or early 
afternoon before races and other grandstand programmes get under way. We 
have found that by providing bleachers at the livestock judging ring, we have more 
than doubled the number of spectators watching the breed shows. ‘These bleachers 
are portable and can be put into the barns during the winter months. 


A special loud speaker system at the livestock judging ring, over which win- 
ners are announced, adds much to the breed shows. A special catalogue of entries 
is also prepared for each breed show and given out to those attending the show. 
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In drawing up our programme for exhibition in front of the grandstand, 
effort is made to make full use of the track and judging ring. Harness teas are 
held on the track between races. Heavy horse judging and saddle classes usually 
take place on the ring in front of the grandstand. 


Every effort is made to keep exactly on schedule. A two-way speaker system 
proves quite helpful. One speaker announces the class, winners, etc., to the 
grandstand, while the second speaker announces the class and the programme to 
the exhibitors at the barns. There are a few ideas which are followed which might 
be of interest: 


1. Classes for team hitched are usually staged immediately before the parade or 
immediately after. Most exhibitors like to have their teams hitched for the 
parade. 

2. Every effort is made to stagger classes where exhibitors might be using the 
same equipment. . 

3. It is not wise to have classes for teams and singles too close together on the 
programme. 


Definite times can be allotted for the judging of each class provided that all 
entries are received on a specific date in advance, and that no additional entries 
are accepted by the secretary at a later date. From our experience, however, we 
have found that it is better to allot the time for the judging of each class on the 
basis of previous experience and on the number of entries likely to be received in 
each class. In the case of Renfrew, all entries are to be in not later than Saturday 
night previous to the Fair. Usually on Sunday a joint committee meeting is held 
and the programme is drawn up on the basis of the entries on file. Various spaces 
of time are allowed, depending on the number of entries in each class. 

It is also important to have the judge keep pretty well on time. If the judge 
is too slow the programme drags on and probably some of the bette: classes 
which are planned for the middle of the afternoon may not be judged until after 
a good portion of the crowd has left the stand. We have found the judges very 
co-operative and they usually keep the programme running on time or very close 
to it. It is also important not to have the classes judged ahead of schedule, as some 
exhibitors might be left out. 


In case of rain for any length of time during the afternoon, the programme 
is usually postponed until the following morning. 

In connection with the livestock parades, if they are to be a success from 
year to year they must be run almost exactly on the scheduled time. If cattle 
exhibitors are required to stand around for half or three-quarters of an hour it is 
pretty difficult to get them out the following afternoon or even at next seasons 
Fair. 

Definite programmes are also drawn up for the sche edule of all junior events, 
including calf club shows, tractor rodeo and various other livestock and seed 
judging competitions, etc. 

As mentioned previously, printed programmes are available on the first day 
of the Fair and handed to each exhibitor and are posted around the barns. The 
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general programme includes the times for feature events and are well advertised 
through the press and radio. 


This programme gives the time and place of each event scheduled for the Fair. 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS AT FAIRS 
Epcar Hewitt, R.R. 3, Simcoe, Ont. 


HE subject of commercial production exhibits at Agricultural Fairs is one that 
has held my interest for a number of years, and I have much satisfaction today 
in seeing that they are being developed on an ever-increasing scale. 


Previous to coming to Canada | was not a farmer, but | had many connec- 
tions with Fairs, both industrial and agricultural. I attended rural Fairs, mainly 
to spend a pleasant day, to meet with friends and to observe and learn, by com- 
petition in agricultural products and livestock, the perfection obtained. 


I attended industrial Fairs sometimes as an interested visitor and on other 
occasions as a buyer or exhibitor. As a buyer my visits enabled me to make 
actual comparisons and to check one product with another. As an exhibitor, | 
was able to make direct contact with the potential buyer, display what we had to 
sell and demonstrate its qualities. I found this promoted interest in the product. 


After farming in Canada for a while I began specializing in potato growing. 
As our district was not considered an ideal potato area, there are many who 
doubted my chances of success. The venture did prove successful, but selling the 
crop provided other problems. Advertising brought some results, but as Fair time 
approached I viewed the possibility of displaying potatoes, not in the usual com- 
petitive classes, but in a commercial manner as a local product, and to prove their 
equal or excellence over imported potatoes ; also to educate the public in the various 
erades, qualities and uses, for at that time much undergrade local produce was 
sold as No. 1 and very much to the detriment of the farmer who relied on the 
sale of potatoes for his living. It was also intended to show the public, or poten- 
tial buyers, a good local product and where and from whom it could be obtained. 


I was not at that time connected with our local Fair Board, and I had a 
job convincing them that such a display was in the interest of the public; that it 
could be an asset to the Fair and a great help to the farmer; that the promotion 
and sale of the farm products of the county was one of the prime purposes of the 
Fair, and that such displays should be allowed without payment of a conces- 
sion fee. 


Well, I won my argument, set up my display in the vegetable section and filled 
up some space that would otherwise have been empty. The director liked that and 
it did create much interest among the Fair patrons. I carried this project on for 
two years, and as a result I have had a good local market for all the potatoes I 
could produce, and it wasn’t long until enquiries began to come from outside 
the county. 


Knowing what the potato display had done for me, | attempted to get our 
Fair Board interested in developing this type of commercial display and to make 
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the Fair a show window for the commercial producers of agricultural products 
in the county. The main exhibit buildings of the Fair had always been used for 
displays aimed at encouraging sales of farm machinery and domestic appliances, 
so my thought was “Why could we not do the same for farm products”. 


I was more than pleased when the Department of Agriculture offered grants 
to encourage a similar type of exhibit and, of course, when the plan was adopted 
by Norfolk Fair we chose potatoes. We took the lowly spud, dressed it up, put 
it on a pedestal and made a worthy display of it. 


The work connected with building up this class was considerable. As you 
are aware, the labour situation on farms has been very difficult in recent years, and 
farmers were reluctant to take time off to prepare and exhibit on such a scale, 
and anyway marketing problems were not too acute just then. Our Agricultural 
Representative helped to persuade a few of our principal growers to make a 
display of potatoes showing quality, grades, crop rotations, cultural practices, uses 
of the vegetable, etc. When we considered we were only working with one 
product the results were very satisfying indeed. We had a good show from the 
standpoint of public interest, as well as educational and sales promotion. All but 
one exhibitor came back the next year with an even better show, and new ex- 
hibitors were added to the list. 


Good prizes were offered and we gave exhibitors assistance by providing pro- 
fessionally made display panels and cards, which put the finishing touches to the 
display. Without these signs or home-made ones, the display would not have 
looked so good. 


One grower who entered the class for the first time last year, and not having 
any markets in mind when he planted his crop, and wondering where he would 
sell them, is now completely sold out. | 


Commercial classes, in my opinion, are the greatest advancement in produce 
displays at our rural Fairs. When developed properly they wili provide educa- 
tional value, both to consumers and producers. They can suggest and demonstrate 
better and wider use of a product and also improved production and marketing 
practices. They could be developed to the point where the trade could be encour- 
aged to meet the producer to the mutual advantage of both. 


Commercial displays are the only true manner in which any product in com- 
mercial quantity and properly packaged can be presented to potential buyers. The 
time has passed when agricultural Fairs are used primarily to promote friendly 
competition between farmers, often with produce not of his own growing or just 
with a garden sample, ov to provide an interesting day or so for the curious public. 
Their primary interest and purpose is to promote good agricultural practices for 
quantity production of quality produce, and to demonstrate the best production 
and marketing practices. This can best be done by true commercial exhibit classes, 
thus presenting to the pubiic a product in its natural and usual saleable torm. 


Industry has successfully used these methods for years. Agricultural Fairs 
are a much older institution than their industrial counterpart. I cannot understand 
why agriculture has lagged so far behind in this respect. 
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The very state of the markets for our farm products makes it imperative 
that we improve the quality and widen the use of, and increase the sale of our 
produce. I firmly believe that commercial exhibits at our Fairs provide this 
opportunity. 


DOMINION GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO 
CLASS “A” AND “B” FAIRS 


Wm. S. McMu.ien, Dominion Department of Agriculture, Toronto. 


T the request of Mr. . F. Pineau, Associate Chief, Production Service, Ottawa, 
whose name was listed on your programme to deliver an address on this 
occasion, I wish to express his regrets for not being in a position to attend. He 
also asked me to extend to you his best wishes tor a satisfactory convention and 
success in your activities throughout the year. 


It is with pleasure that I have accepted the invitation to deputize for Mr. 
Pineau. I consider it a privilege to meet again with the directors and representa- 
tives of the Ontario Association of Class “B” Fairs and Exhibitions. I have 
valued my associations during the past four years with quite a goodly number of 
this audience in the administration of the Dominion Fairs policy, at which time 
work has been undertaken pertaining to inspection of accounts and permanent 
improvements and repairs to Fair Grounds property, also in connection with the 
grant featuring Boys’ and Girls’ Club work and Junior Farmers’ activities. 

With some Agricultural Societies having been recently raised to Class “B” 
rating or contemplating application, and with change in officers from time to 
time, I have been asked to speak of the assistance provided by the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture te Class “A’”’ and Class “B” Fairs and Exhibitions. 


At the present time, in the province of Ontario, there are seven Fairs and 
Exhibitions recognized as Class “A’’ and nineteen of Class “B” status. 


In order to qualify for recognition in Class “B”’, a Fair, which had not in the 
past had such recognition, must be recommended by the Provincial Department 
of Agriculture and must be able to show that in the three years prior to the year 
in which its application is made, the prize money annually distributed by it in 
utility classes averaged not less than $3,000.00. 


[i @ Ps 


To graduate from a Class “B” to a Class “A” Tair, it was agreed that an 
exhibition must be recommended by the Provincial Department of Agriculture 
and must be able to show that in the three years prior to the year in which its 
application is made, the prize money annually distributed by it in utility classes 
averaged not less than $6,000.00. 


It is understood that the basis of assessing the prize money annually distri- 
buted shall be for the “utility” classes of livestock, poultry, grain, vegetables, 
fruits, dairy products and honey. 


During the month of November, 1945, an agreement was arrived at between 
representatives of the Department and the Canadian Association of Exhibitions 
that, in future, financial assistance provided by the Dominion Department of 
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Agriculture to Class “A” and Class “B” Fairs should take the form of a contri- 
bution towards the improvement of their permanent buildings, property and equip- 
ment rather than, as in the past, to supplement the prize money offered. 


Limit of Financial Assistance Under the Dominion Fairs Policy to an 
Association in Any One Year 


Class “A” Exhibitions— 


Pramanenioorovemienis sn! Up to $3,000.00 

dears costs securing judpes. 4 500.00 

PUppOr Or inior acvities Up to 500.00 
$4,000.00 

Class “B” Fairs— 

Peer ae UT EITC Se Up to $1,800.00 

ate scOsiar seciinine judges 200.CO 

a ee Up to 500.00 
——_——$2,500.00 


Permanent improvements and repairs towards the cost of which the Depart- 
ment will be prepared to contribute are defined as follows: 


1. Building or installation of facilities for the better display of agricultural 
products. 

2. Building or installation of facilities for the accommodation of club members or 
livestock attendants. 

3. Major repairs or alternations to buildings. 

4. Movement of buildings to more desirable location on the Fair Grounds. 

5. Major improvements of Fair Grounds. 


In order to be assured of financial assistance towards expenditures on im- 
provements and repairs to property, the Agricultural Society concerned is required 
to submit a proposal and estimate in sufficient time to permit agreement prior to 
commencement of said improvement and repairs. 


Acceptance of application will, among other things, be conditional upon at 
least one-half the cost of the undertaking being borne by the Agricultural Society. 
In the event of the cost of permanent improvements and repairs being in excess 
of the amount for which financial assistance is available in any one year, the 
Department is prepared to give consideration to entering into a long-term agree- 
ment whereby the undertaking and expenditure may be completed, this agreement 
to be then available as collateral, if so desired, to obtain loan with the understand- 
ing that the assistance from the Department will be forthcoming on a yearly basis 
until completion of payment. Long-term payment is made on a sum in excess of 
the estimated cost only by arrangement for agreement covering the additional 
expenditure. The maximum period of long-term agreement is ten years. 


Towards the cost of providing satisfactory judges, the Department assists 
financially to the extent of $500.00 to Class “A” Exhibitions, and $200.00 to 
Class “B” Fairs. ‘These sums of money are paid when the required application 
forms are duly completed, regardless of the amount of cost of procuring judges. 
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Both Class “A” and Class “B” Exhibitions have an opportunity to qualify 
for an annual grant of $500.00 by supporting and featuring Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work and Junior Farmer Activities. This may be looked upon as a “special grant 
to juniors”. With most men and women, high idealism and great purpose is 
never stronger than in youth. This should be recognized in all our planning. The 
Department is most anxious to support and encourage junior activities with the 
hope that in doing so a firm foundation is being built. The first essential in order | 
to qualify for junior activities’ assistance is that each Agricultural Society shall 
place the management of this junior section in the hands of a committee that must 
include in its membership at least one representative of the Provincial Department 
and at least one representative of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, named 
by the respective Departments. With the formation of this committee, the details 
and regulations should be adhered to without misunderstanding or difficulty. 


Forms for use by an Agricultural Societv in making application each year- 
for the amount of financial assistance available, under the three-fold coverage, 
namely, ‘Permanent Improvements and Repairs’, “Towards the Cost of Provid- 
ing Judges’, and “Grant to Juniors’, will be mailed to the secretary. The forms, 
known as F.P.1, F.P.2, F.P.3, and a statement of work performed with cost 
figures, should be ccmpleted in triplicate and mailed to the district office for the 
Province of Ontario—Wm. S. McMullen, Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
6 Charles St. East, Toronto, Ontaric. When transactions are completed for the 
year, it is urged that all forms be forwarded at the earliest possible date. This will 
materially assist the Department in an early clearance of inspection of the work 
performed, thereby making possible prompt settlement of the amount of finan- 
cial assistance forthcoming. 


On behalf of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, I wish to express 
my appreciation for being included on your programme and for the opportunity 
provided to speak of the Dominion Fairs Policy. I personally have enjoyed 
working with the members of the various Agricultural Societies. Your co-opera- 
tion has been appreciated and I extend to all of you heartiest congratulations 
on your accomplishments in the work being carried out, in your respective dis- 
tricts, to a successful conclusion in the interests of an improved agriculture. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 


J. H. Leroux, Dominion Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


HE educational exhibit as contrasted with the purely competitive exhibit is 
intended to present ideas and to convey information. 


It is not a new development but one which has come down to us from primi- 
tive times. The early American Indians decorated the outside of their tepees 
with drawings and symbols which kept out evil spirits and gave information about 
the owner and his family. Deer antlers and other trophies hung about the entrance 
proclaimed the hunter’s skill. In some parts of the world where a man was judged 
by the number of his enemies he had killed, their skulls were strung up in front 
of his house. Five or six skulls dangling from a ridgepole could be considered, 
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ior its purpose, a perfect educational] exhibit ; it presented the desired information 
quickly and convincingly. 

The usefulness of the educational exhibits depends on the fact that people 
have always shown great interest in the things they can see and that visual 
presentations are quickly grasped, easily understood, and long remembered. “One 
picture is worth ten thousand words” is 4 frequently quoted proverb among 
educators, 

This natural interest and curiosity in demonstrations, exhibits and pictures 
is fully appreciated by most business firms. Some large firms in the United 
States are spending more than a million doliars annually for display advertising 
and exhibits. Commercial and industrial concerns of all types are showing in- 
creasingly great interest in exhibits as an effective means of creating good-will, 
establishing prestige, and bringing their products or services to the attention of 
large numbers of potential customers at Fairs and Exhibitions. 

The agricultural exhibition has always provided opportunity for the exhibitors 
to display the latest and best in livestock, crops, and the domestic arts. Govern- 
ment agencies, both Federal and Provincial, exhibit extensively at agricultural 
Fairs to bring up-to-date information before the public. Useful as these exhibits 
are, they cannot completely meet present-day needs. 

The complexity of modern living has given rise to many problems which 
require solution on a community basis and which can only be undertaken with the 
support of large numbers of the local population, both urban and rural. Projects 
such as town planning, soil and water conservation, recreation centers, reforesta- 
tion of sub-marginal lands, improved school and hospital facilities, providing of 
educational and health services through travelling libraries, film centers, farm 
forums, Women’s Institutes, Junior Farmers, local health units and clinics, estab- 
lishment of co-operatives and credit unions, and many other various undertakings 
are very necessary to improve our standard of living and to solve the many 
problems which arise as the community grows and develops. The agricultural 
Fair presents an excellent opportunity for organizations to point up the need 
and advantages of such worthwhile projects through educational exhibits. A well- 
planned exhibit can arouse the interest and win the support needed to successfully 
launch such a project in your community. 

In all its aspects, the agricultural Fair should be considered as an educational 
institution in the area which it serves. It will fulfill this function only to the 
extent that it encourages and promotes the spread of information and the develop- 
ment of new ideas which point the way to a better standard of living for all. The 
agricultural Fair can best serve its purpose as an educational institution by includ- 
ing in its organization the most alert and progressive people in the community 
and by encouraging local organizations both rural and urban to prepare and 
display educational exhibits. These exhibits should set as their goal a better in- 
formed public on all local problems and to arouse interest and stimulate action 
directed at the solution of these problems. 

As managers and directors you will find such a programme will bring an 
enthusiastic response from the public and win greater support to your efforts in 
staging a successful Fair. 
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SUMMARY OF ADDRESS 


By Mr. Biicu Dopps, otf Gouveneur, N.Y., Past President of the 
International Association of Fairs and Exhibitions. 


NTRODUCED by Mr. J. A. Carroll, Superintendent, Mr. Dodds opened his 

remarks by complimenting the Canadian National Exhibition as being the 
greatest Fair in North America. He then outlined to us the operation of State 
Fairs in New York State, pointing out that New York State allotted $560,000.00 
for agricultural premiums, with a maximum of $10,000.00 going to any one Fair. 
There was, he said, rigid supervision by the Department of Agriculture govern- 
ing sanitation, policing, games. State police were provided for every Tair, and 
veterinarians were provided to enforce health regulations. At Gouveneur $25,- 
000.00 was offered in premiums. He emphasized the need of giving the largest 
amount of premiums for the products of the particular district in which a Fair 
was held. He said, “Encourage youth in every way possible by allotting to them 
a good share of prize money. At Gouveneur, for example, $5,000.00 was allotted 
to the Junior Department, the County 4H Leaders setting up the prize lists, and 
900 juniors took part, drawing $4,500.00 in prize money. The balance of the 
prize money was divided as $5,000.00 for cattle, $3,000.00 for horses, $1,000.00 for 
butter and cheese products.” He then referred to the organization known as 
Grangers, which probably is similar to our Farm Forums. Prizes are offered to 
the Grangers for exhibits at the Fair. Every Granger registers and a prize goes 
to the Grange which has the largest representation at the Fair. The Junior Insti- 
tute 4-H Clubs put on a style show, and every day becomes a special day at 
Gouveneur Fair, such as Thrill Show Day, 4-H Day, American Legion Day, 
Children’s Day, etc. Harness races were encouraged and their purses for same 


ranged from $2,800.00 to $4,500.00. 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. That we express our appreciation to Mr. Bligh Dodds for his kindness in 
visiting our convention and delivering such a splendid address, and extend to 
him our very good wishes for the future. 


2. That we express our appreciation and confidence in our Superintendent, Mr. J. 
A. Carroll, and his staff, for their efficient services during the past year. 


3. That we request the Federal Government, through the Department of Agricul- 
ture, to consider the possibility of including some classes in the Women’s De- 
partment as utility classes in order that Fairs might qualify for their annual 
grant. | 


4. That we extend, on behalf of all of our members, sincere thanks to our Presi- 
dent, Mr. Brodie Ness, for his excellent work during the year. 


5. That we send greetings to, and the confidence of this Class “B” Association of 
Fairs and Exhibitions, to the Honourable T. L. Kennedy, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, and also to the Honourable James C. Gardiner, Federal Minister of 
Agriculture. 
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6. That we express the thanks of this Association to the management of the 
King Edward Hotel for their co-operation. 


At the request of the Ontario Cattle Breeders’ Association, the following 
resolutions were approved: 


“Whereas a standard classification on the health standing of show animals is 
desirable for all shows in the Province of Ontario, be it resolved that all cattle up 
to 30 months of age (up to senior yearlings) be eligible to show at Class ‘A’ and 
Class ‘B’ Fairs regardless of their blood status, provided they have been vaccin- 
ated and an official certificate of vaccination issued, showing that the vaccination 
was done before the animal had reached nine months of age.” 


“Whereas it has been drawn to our attention that at many of the smaller 
Fairs in the province where classes are provided for pure bred cattle there are 
-humerous abuses, such as showing cattle in the wrong class, showing grades with 
purebreds, wrong ownership, etc.; be it resolved that the Agricultural Societies’ 
Branch of the Ontario Department of Agriculture be respectfully requested to 
make payment of their grant for pure bred cattle classes contingent on the check- 
ing of the identity of the animals shown, by a representative of the Fair Board: 
this check to be made by means of the registration certificate and the colour 
markings as indicated thereon or on the reverse side.” 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
V. C. Portgous, Owen Sound, R.R. 3. 


[’ WISH to extend to you all a hearty welcome to this the 40th annual meeting of 

the Ontario Plowman’s Association. Plowing is the one primitive and ancient 
art in soil culture that has withstood every ridicule and onslaught of scientific 
progress and still holds the prime position in crop production. ‘This organization 
has in the past and will continue to give leadership in the progress of soil culture 
and therefore is one of, if not the most important organizational factor towards 
better agriculture methods and cultural advancement. 


Better farming and crop production is especially important during years of 
scarcity, and the past decade has convinced everyone who has given any thought to 
the future of supply and demand, or might I say production and consumption, of 
the importance of farm organizations, especially those which lend themselves to 
increased production and soil conservation. 


It would appear at the moment that in the past year we were achieving our 
purpose in production as compared to consumption, but the fact still remains that 
the good producer will continue to survive even under adverse conditions. We can 
therefore expect reasonable prosperity for the efficient farmer. 


In the march of progress of this organization we are now concluding the 
most successful year in our history. In the Brant County plowing match and 
farm machinery demonstration we made progressive history from every angle. 
The farm machinery exhibit was the largest and most complete in the history of 
this organization. The plowing, both in entry and quality surpassed any previous 
attempt, and the organization was most complete. The plowing match, of course, 
speaks for itself, and Mr. Carroll, our efficient and worthy secretary, will report 
on that later, but I must say a few words about organization. 


No organization is completely successful without finances. The finances, so 
far as the plowing match is concerned, are divided into two (sometimes I think 
not too definitely defined) channels. The one, the O.P.A., and the other, the local 
committee. Tribute must be paid to the treasurer of the O.P.A. for the way he 
surveys the grounds in the tented city, allocates the concessions and, most import- 
ant, collects the accounts. I refer to Mr. Clark Young. So far as the local com- 
mitte is concerned the finances are largely admission and parking fees. Under the 
efficient chairmanship of Mr. Alston Campbell, together with the treasurer, Mr. 
Don McLellan, and his assistant, Mr. R. J. Sim, these angles were completely 
taken care of and we had no worries even though our ambitions were somewhat 
dampened the first day. 

I do wish to state that it is very essential that the duties and responsibilities 
of the local committee be very clearly and definitely defined in the future so that 
no misunderstandings will arise. As you ali know, this organization, having 
reached the magnitude which it now has, there are many more obstacles to con- 
tend with than when it operated on a smaller scale. 


To this end we have for next year gone over some of what might be contentious 
matters with the Simcoe County committee and have every reason to believe that 
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our meetings with that committee have been successful from every angle. Further, 
reporting from that angle, the location has been selected and further organization 
will continue immediately after this meeting. 


It seems to me as the years pass, due to experience and other factors, we are 
getting a more efficient organization, and I wish to give a good deal of credit to 
two of the directors of the O.P.A. Due to their leadership and experience and 
the way they applied their talents, we achieved the greatest local organization of 
all time. I refer to W. C. Barrie and Elliott Moses. I wish also to refer to one 
other director and past president of the O.P.A. on the efficient and successful way 
in which he handled the selection and allocation of lands. My reference is to Mr. 
Alex. McKinney. 


I would indeed be remiss in my duty as president were I not particular to 
mention the local committee in Brant County. They did, beginning back at least 
two years, lend their every effort to a successful organization, and I must say that 
it was with reward when they completed the match this year. I would like to 
mention many or all of the committee chairmen, but time or space will not permit, 
but I do wish to mention two in particular, that is the chairman, Mr. Ken Arm- 
strong, and the secretary, Mr. Len McQuay. 


As I stated at the annual banquet at the Plowing Match, I think we have one 
of the most democratic of all farm organizations. We encourage with all our 
might, fair and keen competition and we rewarded the competitor according to his 
-or her merit. That is the principle on which we operate and thereby promote the 
stabilization of democratic principles and faith in all democratic achievement. 
These rewards are made as encouraging as possible and of course the highest 
reward that we have to offer... is the Trans-Atlantic Trip. The winners, Jim 
Eccles, Brampton, and Ronald Marquis, Sutherland . . . together with their 
manager, Alex. McKinney, are in Ireland getting ready for the Irish match on 
Feb. 8th. We wish them every success and know we will be well represented there. 


As most of you are aware, my duties as president will cease with this annual 
meeting, and I wish to say in closing that it has given me the greatest of satisfac- 
tion to work with the other officers of this organization. I can truthfully say that 
I never worked with a more sincere and conscientious group. I make special men- 
tion of the secretary, Mr. Carroll, and his assistant, Mr. Lashley, and the girls of 
the office staff. I wish to thank you all for your hearty co-operation, and wish this 
organization continued success. 
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REPORT OF SECRETARY-MANAGER 
J. A. Carrot, Toronto, Ontario. 


HE Brant Match of 1949 was certainly the largest and in many ways the most 
interesting yet held. Weather contributed to the interest, and also to the 
anxiety of the local committee and the O.P.A. Board, by bringing such a down- 
pour that on Wednesday morning it was deemed necessary to postpone all events 
coming thereafter for one day. 


There were more entries, the largest “Tented City’, and greater attendance 
than at any previous match. A total of 1,178 entries established a new record by 
an increase of about 250 over 1948. Actually at 934 there were more tractor 
entries at Brant than the total entry at the previous match. This was a little sur- 
prising to all concerned, as a new rule placed a restriction on entries. It was 
evident that the general interest in match plowing, the central location, the en- 
thusiasm of the Brant committee, and the early season farms were all contributing 
factors. 


ENTRIES 
Horses Tractors Total 
rope i itiesday) aie 4] 126 167 
25 SS ie 74 319 393 
Oe Ses th 59 298 357 
ere lord oaturday) 3... 70 191 261 
244 934 1,178 


This large entry, heavier in tractor classes, placed a heavy strain on the 
management, particularly the land committee. To their credit and the excellent 
nature of the site, the entire process of allotting lands, getting competitors to 
their fields and finishing in good time was never done better. The committee 
concerned are congratulated. 

The change in system proved a marked improvement. With all entries in the 
night before (after Tuesday), the land committee had ample opportunity for 
careful checking. Competitors were relieved of a rush to the office before 8 a.m. 
to enter, lands could be drawn earlier, and the outfits moved to the lots drawn 
without confusion or delay. 

The county tractor committee never had a greater task, and never was it 
better done. A total of 375 tractors were lined up in orderly arrangement, and 
the allotting of tractors and the movement of them to the field was worked out 
with clock-like precision. Whether an entry of 144 in one class is justified, cer- 
tainly it was a great thrill to see that parade of tractors filing out of the park in 
orderly manner. 

To meet changing conditions and assist the local committee, three classes 
were confined to “row-crop type” tractors. The largest number used was 42 and 
20 were applied for in advance. | . 

The new system of taking entries permitted the Family Herald and Weekly 
Star, good friends for many years, to do a much better job. They added to the 
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service this year by printing not only the entries for the day, but the prize winners 
of the previous day, a map of the grounds and the demonstrations that were to be 


carried on that day. 


The attendance, estimated by some at close to 200,000, was certainly away 
beyond any previous record. The crowd on Thursday, while reassuring to the 
treasurers, was frustrating to many caught in slow moving lines, and embarr- 
assing to the traffic and parking committee. While-the crowd on Wednesday sur- 
prised everyone, in spite of the rain, many had postponed their visit and piled in 
on Thursday. The crowd amazed everyone, including the Provincial Police, who 
cained experience for later days, and there were no complaints after Thursday. 


The “Tented City”, always unique, housed the greatest exhibit of farm equip- 
ment and supplies ever staged in Canada, and perhaps on the continent. The 
area was extended to 2,400 feet in length. Space was occupied by: 


Tenants Frontage 
137° Exhibitors © ce ee 6,218 feet 
70: Caiterérs!s. 2 eee 1,622 feet 
20 Educational exhibits he yes 835 feet 
22h 8,675 feet 





Contour Plowing at International Plowing Match, Brant County. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS 


An important addition was made to the educational programme by the Ontario 
Fire Marshal’s Department. Demonstrations were given daily on small extin- 
guishers and portable equipment. Modern trucks were displayed carrying some 
2,000 gallons of water. . 


Fire protection was given the “Tented City”, and four small fires were 
extinguished. Information was given to hundreds of visitors, particularly to 
municipal officers. 


On Friday, the Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Prime Minister of Ontario, visited 
the match, accompanied by several members of the Cabinet. After touring exhibit 
streets and studying some of the displays, the party witnessed a fire control 
demonstration in the horse show ring. Several of the owene fields were visited, 
and the competitors complimented. 


A tractor driving competition, open to Junior Farmers, was a new feature 
which attracted crowds daily. 


The Dominion Horseshoe Pitchers’ Association arranged an exhibition game 
between Dominion Champion Dean McLaughiin, Oshawa, and runner-up, Walter 
Woodward, Cooksville. 


OFFICIAL OPENING 


The opening was most colourful, and was surprisingly well attended, when 
it was found necessary to postpone it from the announced time to 4 p.m. on 
Wednesday. As the match was held in Brant, the long established home of the 
loyal Six Nations Indians, it was logical they should be invited to participate. 
Brig. O. M. Martin, now magistrate in ‘Toronto, gave the opening address, and 
was well supported by the Six Nations Brass Band and troupe of dancers in 
native costumes. 

The agricultural industry of the County was well represented in the county 
exhibit tent, and the antique display, under the direction of the Brant Historical 
Society, was an added feature much appreciated by the visitors, who crowded 
the tent each day. 


BANQUET 


The banquet tendered by the City of Brantford was a delightful affair, in 
spite of the shift from Friday to Saturday, which prevented some guests from 
attending, including the guest speaker, the Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Premier of 
Ontario. The hangar at the Brantford Airport provided ample accommodation 
for 1,200, for which provision was made, with plenty of parking space. The 
Tuniors of Brant handled the colossal task of catering in an admirable way. The 
Hon. W. G. Hamilton, as guest speaker, delightful entertainment, followed by 
the presentation of trophies, provided a fitting closing to the big match. 
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Indians Taking Part in O pening Exercises, International Plowing Match, 
| Brant County. 


WINNERS OF SPECIAL CLASSES 


Trans-Atlantic Class—Horses—Imperial Oil Ltd.— 
Gold Medalist—Ronald Marquis, Sunderland. 
Silver Medalist—N. Jarvis, Markham. 


Trans-Atlantic Class—Tractors—Imperial Oil Ltd.— 
Gold Medalist—Jim Eccles, Brampton. 
Silver Medalist—Douglas Campbell, Cainsville. 


Inter-County Competition—Horses—Salada Tea Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Conservation tour of Southern States— 


lst—Haldimand County. 


Coach—Agricultural Representative A. G. Skinner. 
Team members—-Earl Bacher, Cayuga; Robert Nixon, Hagersville. 


2nd—York County. 


Coach—Agricultural Representative W. M. Cockburn. 
Team members—Eugene Timbers, Milliken; Norman Watson, Wood- 
bridge. 
High contestant—Eugene Timbers, Woodbridge. 
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Inter-County Competition—Tractors—British-American Oil Co.— 


Trip to Chicago— 
County—Haflimand. 


Coach—A. G. Skinner, Agricultural Representative. 


Team members—Earl Fleming, Hagersville; William Waldbrook, Hagers- 


ville. 
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High contestant—William Waldbrook, Hagersville—Fred G. Fuller Trophy. 


Horse Show Winners— 


Local—Teams and Equipment—Zimmerman Bros., Tavistock. 
Best plow team—Norman Mike, Ohsweken. 


Open—Zimmerman Brothers. 


Horse-Shoeing Championship—Tie: Frank Reid, Thornhill; 


Stan Sargent, Toronto. 


All of these are congratulated, but special reference is made to the remark- 
able achievement of Haldimand County by winning both of the coveted top 


awards in Inter-County team classes. 


BRANCH ACTIVITIES 


Events 


Sag Gg ge. ee, 
(EL DS 20 ES CS eee ee A 
Sor La) i Se ee 
earede canons ese 


Senior Match Entries— 


[MSS e Wc ppp elle ea 
Seer Cee ete ee 


1948 1949 Change 
70 + 2 

ro + 8 

+ — | 

oa + 16 

1,518 + 513 

831 + 93 

2,349 + 608 


These tables reflect a sharp upward trend in match plowing interest and 
activity. No doubt the season was favourable, but we believe attractive Interna- 
tional and local prize lists, and the new rule requiring prospective competitors 
at the big match to have plowed at a Branch, were contributing factors. 


Tilbury East and Romney, and Durham, were the two matches held in 1949 


and not in 1948. 
High Entries 


5S EET ss gle Ae eae 79 
2 VG REO ey ee er 69 
OSES BA. nig once eae a 65 
PL ea yee See 65 
King and Vaughan... 63 


Cash Prizes Paid 


King and Vaughan.......... $655.15 
Tilbury E. and Romney 576.00 


South Simecoent22.t.. 565.75 
rigs ae hhh ok eo 526.28 
Victoria County ......... 518.00 


Word. NOtthy 23 wi 515.00 
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The trend to mechanization is noticeable at the matches, but whereas the 
ratio at the International was 3.5 tractors to 1 horse, it was less than 2 to 1 at 
Branch matches. | 


Highest Tractor Entries Highest Horse Entries 
Wellington County ................ 66 Brant: County 229 ao 
Sti Vincenti ce eves ae 45 York East 3. ee 29 
Peel "@omnty: nt has ree eee 44 


Branches with more horse than tractor entries—St. Joseph’s Island, Ontario 
North; Brant County, Ontario South; Mohawk (Hastings), Clarence; Wikwem1- 
kong, Russell County; Ancaster, Chelmsford. . 


SUMMARY OF JUDGES’ REPORTS 
1948 1949 Change 


Judging completed before spectators lett = = ee 51 oe + 2 
Award cards placed before spectalong lett ees 20 AG. SO ae 
Identification: for GfficerS:22 2 a 4S 48 — | 
Judges supplied with books, ete o> eee 4] 52 +. 11 
Educational features. a2.) eee MS, 43 + 24 
Loud spéakerssystenis:. cases 3 cee eae ee eee 24 33 + 9 


HIGH SCHOOL PLOWING MATCHES 


The principal of Palmerston High School, Mr. E. C. Gray, encouraged and 
assisted by the Wellington County Branch in 1948, opened a stimulating avenue to 
students of agriculture, and incidentally revealed a promising source of prospec- 
tive competitors at plowing matches. This will be reported and discussed by 
several speakers on this programme. As a result of the address by S. B. Stothers 
at the last annual convention, a similar plan was carried out at Drayton and 
Athens. In South Huron an inter-school match attracted kecn interest. 


The possibilities are indicated by the increase in entries at the Wellington 
matches—1947, 30 entries; 1949, 79 entries. 


J. LOCKIE WILSON MEMORIAL 

The second award was presented by the secretary at a college function on 
March 26, 1949, to: J. M. Saville, H. A. Carruthers, K. L. McGregor, A. G. 
McKay. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC TRIP—iIMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


Winners—Ronald Marquis, Sunderland; Jim Eccles, Brampton. 

Manager—Alex. McKinney, Jr., Brampton. 

The party left Toronto on January 10th to enjoy an interesting tour arranged 
by friends across the Atlantic, under the leadership of Major J. 5. P. Arm- 
strong; Ontario House. An interesting departure has been made in that three con- 
tinental countries will be visited: Denmark, West Germany and Holland. 
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To do this it was necessary to curtail the time in Britain, and miss the Work- 
ington Match in the North of England. At Newquay, on January 20th, James 
Eccles won 3rd and Ronald Marquis 5th. ‘They have both entered for the Irish 
International, February 8th, and plan to use British type match plows. 


ITINERARY 


January 10—Leave Toronto. 
12—Sail on Queen Mary from New York. 
18—Arrive Southampton, leave for Newquay. 
19—Practice for match. 
20—Plowing match. 





Champion Ontario Plowmen 


Col. the Hon. T. L. Kennedy, Ontario Minister of Agriculture, sits smilingly 
between the two champion plowmen before a luncheon at which Imperial Oil Lt l. 
was host. The luncheon marked the departure of the two young men for overseas 
as guests of the oil company. Left to right those in the photo, taken in the st ary 
at the Royal York Hotel, are: J. M. E ncles, Brampton, one of the winning plow- 
men; Col. Kennedy; R. K. Marquis, Sunderland, the other winner 4 SA WE Ey th it 
Deputy 1 Minister of Agriculture. Back row—V. C. Porteous, president ee “ 
Ontario Plowmen’s Association; Alex. McKinney, Jr., team mani ager; G. if 
Mills, gees manager, Imperial Oil; J. A. Carroll, secretary-manager of th 
Ontario Plowmen’s Association. 
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21—Return to London—sight-seeing. 
24—Leave for Amsterdam. 
28—Arrive in Hamburg. 

30—Leave Hamburg for Holland. 


February 3—Leave for London, and Ireland. 
4—Arrive Ireland. 
7—Plowing practice. 
8—Plowing match. 
10—Leave for Scotland. 
15—Return to London. 
18=-Leave torsGanada, «G4, 


BRITISH MATCH STANDARDS 


The December 30th issue of the Farmers Weekly, England, carries a very 
interesting article by Alfred Hall, Secretary of the Agricultural Society, Working- 
ton, Cumberland. Apparently there had been some criticism over suggestions that 
plowing matches were waning, but Mr. Hall produced the evidence that exactly 
the opposite was true. He pointed out the increased need for matches, as farmers 
had been forced to employ inexperienced plowmen during the war. 


After discussing various types of plows, prevailing in different parts of Eng- 
land, he emphasized the need for uniform standards and made complimentary 
reference to us, part of which is quoted: 


“The Canadians seem to be nearest solving the problem. In Britain we decide 
that a furrow shall be of certain dimensions and care not what type of plow is 
used. Thus we do find competitors trying to turn 11-in. furrows with 8-in. shares. 
The Canadians, however, decide that a furrow shall be plowed by a standard 
plow. This implement is known as a Jointer plow, and is one with a share meas- 
uring not less than 8 in., and with a breast measuring not less than 614 inches.” 


He then gave specifications as outlined by the “Ontario Plowmen’s Asso- 
ciation”: “This arrangement settles the problem of setting a standard of general 
purpose work. It also standardizes plow equipment. Jointer work, as it is known, 
satisfies all the requirements of good plowing, and I feel sure would be rapidly 
adopted in Britain if manufacturers would build plows to “‘Jointer” specifications. 


“Canadian ‘high-cut’ is as out of date commercially as is our ‘oat seed’, but 
it is nevertheless still regarded as the acme of good plowing.” 


DURHAM, 1853 


Evidence is provided by the Port Hope Guide, May 21, 1853, that plowing 
matches have been held in Durham County for a long time. Extracts will be of 
interest : 


“In consequence of a late beginning the work was not completed until about 
3 o'clock, when the judges, having examined the work and given in their deci- 
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sion, a generous invitation was given by Mr. Morrow to all present to a dinner 
gratuitously furnished.” 


“Though the object of the Society, in getting up plowing matches, is not 
intended to test merits of the different implements, yet the manufacturers view it 
in this light, and we hope that the Society will take the advice of our friend, 
is He Allen, Esq., and adopt some method of testing the merits of the different 
plows.” 


“We understand that Mr. Porter made a present of the plow used on this 


occasion to his plowman, as a reward of the manner in which he tested its 
efficiency.” 


CONSERVATION 


In June your Board took advantage of the Opportunity to present a brief to 
the Select Committee of the Legislature on Conservation. This covered the contri- 
bution made by plowmen and some definite recommendations on soil cultivation 
end machinery, and was concluded with this paragraph: 


“Finally, gentlemen, all will agree efficient plowing and proper cultivation to 
be of first importance alike in profitable crop production and soil conservation. 
You may depend on this Association to continue to work to this end. You are also 
assured of full co-operation in those phases of conservation which might properly 
come within our field.” 


On your behalf, we express thanks to the press, radio, donors and all other 
co-operators. 


WHAT THE JUNIORS ARE DOING IN LEEDS 
J. R. Ostier, Brockville. 


VERY brief report to your secretary-manager on the activities of our Leeds 
County Plowmen’s Association during the past year is responsible for my 
appearance on your programme for a few minutes. 


If our experiences in Leeds County are a help to you in your county en- 
deavours and I am able to explain them in the manner that they will be of use to 
you and of interest to the officials of O.P.A., then I am glad I have come. For 
this reason I want to express my appreciation for the opportunity of appearing 
before you. I feel I am doing so on behalf of our County Association, and if our 
Association has done anything, even though small, to contribute to better accom- 
plishments in agriculture, I am proud to represent it. 


The Leeds County Plowmen’s Association is to be complimented in 1949 for 
increased activity, increased interest, and a better programme. 


The most encouraging new feature of our match was the establishment of a 
special class for Athens High School pupils. This was preceded by a coaching 
class a week previous to the match, not only for high schooi pupils but any other 
plowmen as well. It was almost a plowing match in itself, with sixteen prospective 
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contestants, each plowing a small land. The six—five boys and one girl—who 
came from Athens High School, an average distance of 25 miles, all competed at 
the match a week later. 


The fifty-one contestants who competed at our annual plowing match created 
a record for this county and was about double the average number of contestants. 
The attendance was estimated at over 1,500. Of the contestants, 39 were with 
tractors and 12 with horse plows. The annual banquet was attended by 155. Per- 
haps little more need be said but some explanation might be in order. 


The number of juniors who took part in our plowing match last year is not 
significant. Several counties have more. It is the increase over previous years. 
From the beginning of the last war, the participation of juniors has been small 
and discouraging. Boys’ and girls’ classes, for both tractors and teams, were 
always provided in the prize list with as much prize money as for senior classes, 
yet year after year there was little competition or none at all in some classes. 


The germ of the idea for this new feature, which proved so satisfactory to 
us, came from this annual meeting a year ago. It was a talk by S. B. Stothers on 
the successtul project with high school pupils in Wellington County. Hubert 
Avery, one of your younger directors of the O.P.A., and from Leeds County, 
brought back the idea. We considered there was a possibility of using the same 
plans with some modifications. Though the site of our match was approximately 
20 miles distant from our County High School at Athens, and many of the pupils 
resided even farther away, we proposed the idea to the principal. Mr. L. A. 
Hetanen is a graduate of the Ontario Agricultural College, teaches agriculture and 
promotes it at every opportunity. To him goes a great deal of credit, for without 
his enthusiastic promotion and leadership, nothing would have come of it. We 
proposed that a tractor plow class eligible only to Athens High School pupils, boys 
or girls, would be provided at the match and that a coaching class would be ar- 
ranged previous to the match. 


The High School pupils attended the coaching class, held on a Saturday, at 
the site of the match and just a week previous to it. Arranging both events on a 
Saturday probably helped considerably. Some pupils were accompanied by their 
parents, and Mr. Hetanen was right on the job. The coach, Mr. Fred Timbers, 
did a splendid job despite the fact that he had ten others to coach besides the six 
pupils. The only special inducement offered the high school pupils to attend the 
coaching class was that two dollars would be added to the prize monies awarded 
at the plowing match provided that pupil had attended and plowed at the coaching 
class. All but one qualified. | 


One of the satisfying situations in this high school pupil feature is that all six 
contestants came from communities from which we have had little or no plowmen 
competing at our arinual plowing matches. ‘Thus we have broken new territory and 
new blood has been introduced. Incidentally, our regular class in tractor plows tor 
boys and girls under 20 years of age was the best it has ever been. While only five 


competed, no more than three competitors had been in this class in any previous 


year, usually less, and one year none at all. Perhaps our high school class created 
some interest and enthusiasm or perhaps it was because we had our match on 
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Saturday for the first time. Perhaps both had something to do with it. We look 
forward to the continuation of our new feature and have conhdence that it can do 
much, not only for the county plowing match, but for greater interest in agricul- 
tural activities. We feel it opens greater possibilities. 


We believe this is quite sound from a high school point of view, having in 
mind the importance which should be placed on the proper adjustment and use of 
implements of all kinds in this mechanized age. 


The increase in young people participating, also in total entries and attend- 
ance, is encouraging to our Association. In conclusion. I would like to emphasize 
that, in my opinion, there are two or three essentials to make this new feature a 
success : 


1. The full support and active co-operation of the high school official or officials 
concerned. 


2. A good coaching class previous to the competition. 
3. It may be necessary to hold these events on a Saturday or at least at a time 
compatable to the school programme. 


INTER-SCHOOL COMPETITION 
L. P. PhumsteE., Seaforth. 


HAVE been asked to attend this convention as one who is particularly inter- 

ested in plowing matches. Perhaps it would be proper to explain first of all why 
I, as a high school principal, should take such an interest in this type of com- 
petition. 

For a great many years our high schools were criticized by the rural people 
for educating the farm boys and girls away from the farm. And, in my opinion, 
the criticism was to a large extent justified. Now, with the formation of high 
school districts throughout the province and the tremendous increase in enrolment 
in our high schools of pupils from the rural areas, it becomes increasingly im- 
portant that we avoid criticism on that score in the future. To that end courses 
in agriculture, shop work and home economics have been added in many of our 
smaller high schools over the past few years. 


In our school, interest in agriculture was high when I came to Seaforth in the 
fall of 1948. When the high school district was formed, Colonel Kennedy ex- 
pressed the hope that agriculture would be given a prominent place in the curricu- 
lum. Night classes in agriculture for adults were organized through Mr. Gordon 
Bennett, the Agricultural Representative for Huron County. The members of the 
School Board were willing to co-operate in any plan which would further this 
interest in agriculture. To that end they purchased, last year, a five-acre plot of 
land immediately adjacent to the school. This spring they intend to purchase a 
pony tractor and the necessary implements to work the land. 


-It was the purchase of this land which was responsible tor the intet-school 
plowing match held in Seaforth last fall. One night after a board meeting, while 
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lunching with Mr. Bolton and Mr. McGavin, two members of the board, mention 
was made of the fact that it was time the land was plowed. Mr. McGavin, who 
seems to take a slight interest in plowing matches, suggested the possibility of an 
inter-school match to get the land plowed and have some competition at the same 
time. The more I thought of the idea the better I liked it, especially since I real- 
‘zed that Mr. McGavin would have to do a great deal of work because I knew 
nothing about plowing matches. The next morning I phoned the principals of 
Palmerston, Mitchell and Clinton, and challenged them to a plowing match to be 
held at Seaforth. Mr. Gray, of Palmerston, and Mr. Fines, of Clinton, accepted 
the challenge. I thought that before I issued any further challenges I had better 
find out how many contestants our field could accommodate. It was finally decided 
to have two classes, junior and senior, and to have just the three schools in the 
match for the first year. Each school could enter a team in each of the two classes, 
junior and senior. A team was to consist of four boys, two plow-boys and two 
seconds or assistants. Palmerston and Seaforth each entered teams in both classes, 
while Clinton entered a team in the junior class only, so we had ten tractors and 
plows in the match. Mr. F. H. Bell, of Stratford, acted as judge and did a splendid 
job, not only in judging, but in pointing out to the boys, after the match, the good 
features of their work in suggesting to them defects which lost them points in 
the judging. 


I have some pictures here which Mr. Morrison, our agriculture teacher, took 
on the day of the match. I had a few of them enlarged and I shall be happy to 
pass them around so that you may get some idea of the calibre of the work done 
at our match. 


I mentioned at the beginning the increasing importance which our smaller 
rural high schools are placing on the teaching oi agriculture and other so-called 
practical subjects. I should like now to explain my own particular interest in 
plowing matches, especially the kind we had in Seaforth. Ours was different in 
one respect only; the boys plowed not as individuals competing against other indi- 
viduals, but as members of a team competing against other teams. It has always 
seemed to me that the town boys have a natural advantage over the farm boys 
in competition for places on ail the teams in high school sports. They can practice 
after four, when the rural lads have to leave on the school bus, and since the 
town boys live so close together they can easily gather together a sufficient number 
for a practice. But a plowing match is something at which the farm boys have not 
only an advantage but a monopoly, hence it appeals to me as a method of increasing 
the sense of importance of our rural school students while at the same time keep- 
ing their interest in an activity essentially rural—that of plowing. We want our 
rural boys and girls to come to high school, but we must try to develop in them a 
sense of pride in the fact that they do come from the farm and a desire to return 
‘to the farm after they have completed their education. 


And that brings me to the point of making a suggestion, if I may, for your 
consideration at this convention. I know that the county plowing matches, and the 
International Plowing Match have classes for boys of high school age, in which 
they compete as individuals. I would like very much to see another class added for 
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team competition for schools. A team to consist of any number deemed best by 
the directors of the Plowmen’s Association. ‘The ideal set-up, I think, would be 
for each county match to have a class for all schools in their county and thus 
secure a winning team from each county. These teams could then compete at the 
International Plowing Match and the winning school team would be grand cham- 
pion for that year. Such a class would, I am sure, add considerable interest to 
any match, and would also foster interest in plowing among the Junior Farmers 
of the province, ends which I am confident would please the members of the 
Plowmens’ Association. 


HOW JUNIOR FARMERS AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
CO-OPERATE IN WELLINGTON 


H. L. Cassis, Fergus. 


Wa CtON County plowing matches have had their share of success ever 

since the Provincial match was held in Fergus prior to the last world war. 
Like other plowing matches throughout the province, the war necessitated their 
discontinuance for.the duration. 


In 1946 we again held a plowing match on the Elora highway, three miles 
above the town on the farm of Mr. Jas. Burnett. This is one of the better farms 
in the county with a lovely setting, and the day of our match was an ideal Ontario 
autumn day. On Mr. Burnett’s farm there were over 2,000 cars and over 5,000 
people. From the point of view of a plowman the land could not be improved. 
We had in all 15 contestants, with a prize list of over $500.00 contributed from 
the usual sources, i.e., the merchants from the nearest towns plus our usual grants. 


In 1947 our plowing match was held at Mr. Blacklock’s farm alongside the 
Ontario Reformatory. Here also we were blessed with as many or more spectators, 
and our total competitors were 22. 


When you have cars and people by the thousands and 15 or 20 contestants, 
you are rather nonplussed to know where we, as directors, are at fault. The fact 
that there are so many people attending means that interest in these matches has 
not died out. In looking over our entry list we found the average contestant had 
been competing for upwards of 20 years; also it might interest you to know that 
at the conclusion of World War II the average age of Wellington County farmers 
was close to 60 years. 


Keeping these factors in mind, it is apparent to all of us that we must interest 
a fresh class of young people in farming and agricultural pursuits. At that time 
our Junior Farmers were only commencing to be organized. We, therefore, thought 
of our school and an even younger class of boys and girls, and hoped that we 
could interest a high school principal in the county to the extent that he wouid 
assist us in including at least 10 boys and girls from his school to enter our plow- 
ing competition. 

Palmerston School Board had just expended between $20,000 and $30,000 
in a new agricultural wing to their high school. We approached Mr. E. Grey, 
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principal of the school. After explaining the situation to him he was very enthused 
with the idea of using our plowing match in the nature of an “achievement day” 
for his agricultural work. He assured us that he would have between 20 and 30 
contestants in the match if held near Palmerston. He also assured us of strong 
financial support from the citizens of Palmerston. Both these promises he quite 
fulfilled. 


In 1948 our first match in Palmerston had 45 contestants, 27 of them from 
Palmerston school. In 1949 we had 85 contestants, 48 from Palmerston High 
School. At this match we had 76 tractors supplied by the surrounding farmers, 
implement men, etc., and nine teams. Of these contestants there were several 
boys 14 years of age. Of the boys living in the village whose people were not 
engaged in farming, five placed. All the girl contestants used tractors. 


Mr. Grey believes that plowing matches are very important, more so than 
Fall Fairs. He thinks that inter-school competitions would be equally important 
with track meets, basketball leagues or any other inter-school competition. 


Palmerston School places agriculture on a par with other options. Agriculture 
may be taken in place of Latin. In this school, with a roll of 200, there are 21 
boys in Grade XIII. Not only are they having less difficulty in getting the boys 
of Palmerston to finish their secondary education but Mr. Grey also thinks that 
the school feeling has been more closely cemented, the parents’ interest 1s much 
greater and the boys are receiving a solid, practical foundation for their studies 
in the theory of science and agriculture. We, on our part, appreciate the help he 
has given us. We know that we now have sufficient contestants to make any 
plowing match in Wellington County a success for 20 years. 


Our Junior Farmers this year held a plowing match in Peel Township with 
13 contestants and paid out $106.50 in prize money. In Erin Township they had 
21 contestants and paid out $99.00. In each of the above two matches they held a 
tractor rodeo with a total of 53. contestants. 


We in Wellington County do not know whether we are fortunate in having 
more co-operation than we expected, but from the interest shown and the time 
and labour put on this matter by Mr. Grey and his staff, as well as the support 
given by Mr. Davies and his department in Toronto, we think we have solved the 
problem of holding successful plowing matches. 


TRACTOR MAINTENANCE CLUBS AND JUNIOR FARMER 
FARM EQUIPMENT PROJECTS 


A. M. Barr, Ontario Department of Agriculture, Toronto. 


HE Ontario Department of Agriculture, realizing the very great extent to 

which the farms of Ontario have become mechanized in the past few years, 

in 1949 inaugurated two projects in connection with tractor and farm machinery 
operation. 

It is quite evident that rural boys and young men on farms are keenly inter- 

ested in machinery or mechanized farming. Agricultural projects have proven the 

most effective means of training boys and girls in various lines of agricultural 
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production on a large number of our Ontario farms. It is conceivable that tractor 
or farm machinery projects can be a very useful means of teaching our boys 
and young men some of the fundamental principles involved in the safe and 
economical operation of tractors and farm machinery. To that end, the Tractor 
Maintenance Clubs were organized early in the Spring of 1949, and the Farm 
Machinery Project for Junior Farmers came into operation later on in the Summer. 


Tractor Maintenance Clubs 


The main objective in the Tractor Maintenance Clubs is to promote saie, 
economical operation of the farm tractor. Membership in 1949 was open to farm 
boys 12 to 20 years of age. The minimum age limit for 1950 has been increased 
to 14 years of age. Despite the fact that there are some 12 and 13-year-old boys 
capable of operating tractors, it was felt that from 1949’s experience in the overall 
picture, the minimum age should be increased to 14 years. Some parents objected 
to the 12 and 13-year-old boys taking part in the driving tests. The observation 
was also made that the wider range in the age limits made it more difficult to 
present the type of instruction deemed advisable in this project. 


Ten Tractor Clubs were organized in 1949 with a membership of 205, aver- 
age age 16.5 years. The number of clubs in 1949 was limited to ten because it 
was felt that it would be advisable to gain a year’s experience on a limited number 
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of clubs before getting into the project in a large way. Furthermore, the question 
of instructors available was a limiting factor as well. However, the project has 
proven of considerable interest to farm boys and no limitation has been set on 
the number of clubs for 1950. 


This year Tractor Clubs must be organized by April Ist, as it is felt that these 
clubs should be under way at a time when spring work is starting on most farms. 
Meetings for club members will be held throughout the club year at which instruc- 
tion will be given on operating maintenance and safety in the operation of the 
tractor. Each member must keep an accurate record on forms provided of the 
cost of operating and maintaining a farm tractor throughout the club season. Club 
members will be visited during the club season and notes made on the evidence of 
proper maintenance of the tractor. Each club shall hold an annual Achievement 
Day which will be arranged for by the Agricultural Representative, the Local 
Leader and the Sponsoring Committee. In some cases these Achievement Days 
in 1949 were held in connection with Plowing Matches, Fall Fairs or other local 
functions. 

The Achievement Day will comprise an examination of 10 questions on safe, 
economical tractor operation, along with a driving and safety test with the tractor. 
All of these points mentioned are included in the final basis of awards. Prize 
money for the final standing based on the total score of points will be provided by 
the Ontario Department of Agriculture, and the local sponsoring organizations, 
such as Junior Farmer Associations, Agricultural Societies, Plowmen’s Associa- 
tions, etc. In 1950 it is planned to hold an Inter-Tractor Club Competition at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, along the lines of the inter-club competitions in 
other agricultural projects. This will be held about the third week in October. 


It should be kept in mind that the Tractor Maintenance Club project is for 
the younger age group of farm boys who are driving tractors, and as such is 
based on the elementary principles of proper tractor maintenance, definitely not 
taking into consideration anything in the way of extensive overhaul work. Further- 
more, in view of the large number of accidents across the province involving boys 
operating tractors, considerable attention is paid to safety in operation of the 
tractor. It is the intention of those in charge of these clubs to stress safe driving, 
safe operation of the tractor and farm machinery. 


It is anticipated the Tractor Maintenance Club project will become one of the 
major agricultural projects for boys in club work in Ontario. Tractors have 1e- 
placed horses to a very great extent on most of our Ontario farms, and conse- 
quently it is found that boys are more interested in the tractor project than they 
have been for several years in what was once quite popular, namely, the Foal 
Club project. Mechanization of agriculture had advanced rapidly in recent years, 
and the Tractor Club project is an attempt to provide for our boys on the farms 
a project which is useful and of interest to them. 


Junior Farmer Farm Equipment Project 


The Junior Farmers’ Association of Ontario have been interested in a Farm 
Equipment project for the very same reasons as have been mentioned in dis- 
cussing Tractor Maintenance Clubs. 
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Early in the summer of 1949, representatives of the Junior Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation of Ontario, the Ontario Department of Agriculture, the Ontario Retail 
Farm Equipment Dealers’ Association, the Department of Public Safety, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, and other interested agencies, got together and outlined what is 
known as the Junior Farmer Farm Equipment Project. The purpose of the 
project is: 

1. To promote better selection of farm machinery. 

2. To promote economical operation and maintenance of farm machinery. 

3. To demonstrate proper safety in operation and driving of farm machinery, 


The local Junior Farmers’ Associations throughout the province conducted 
this project for their members. The various steps in the project were as follows: 


1. A list of 30 questions, all pertaining to the selection, operation and safety 
of, and with farm machinery, were forwarded to all local Junior Farmer Clubs. 

2. Contestants within the local clubs participated in an examination consisting 
of 15 of the above mentioned questions. 

3. Under the auspices of the local Junior Farmer Club and in co-operation 
with the Agricultural Representative and the local Farm Equipment Dealers’ 
Association, a driving competition was held, with a standard course suggested for 
all the competitions. The basis of awards for this local driving competition was 
25 points for safe operating practices, 25 points for time, and 50 points for driv- 
ing ability. 


In view of the tremendous interest across the province on the part of Junior 
Farmers, it was quite evident that a final or Provincial Competition would be in 
order. Therefore plans were made to hold the finals for the province at the time 
of the annual convention of the Ontario Crop Improvement Association. ‘This was 
held on January 19th, in the Coliseum at the Royal Winter Fair. A winner from 
each county in the province was eligible to compete. Thirty-two young men ap- 
peared for the Provincial Competition, representing over 600 contestants in 59 
local competitions in 32 counties and districts throughout the province. 


Naturally, the driving test in the Provincial Competition received the most 
attention and publicity. A very fine display of driving ability was demonstrated 
by the Junior Farmers taking part, but in addition to the driving test, each con- 
testant had to participate in a defects test, in which he had to point out at least 
ten defects in evidence on a tractor put into such condition wherein defects could 
be readily ascertained by the Junior Farmers in the contest. The contestants also 
had to answer an examination of 20 questions pertaining to tractors, plows, binders 
and mowers as part of their contest. The 32 contestants went through the driving 
test, and the five with the highest total score on driving, defects tests, and examina- 
tion, repeated the driving test through the same course, and the total score all 
round was used in making the final awards, which are as follows: 


I. Donald Steckle, Essex County. 

2. Howard Fawcett, Brant County. 

3. Murray Cupples, York County. 

4. Harvey Nurse, Halton County. 

5. Donald McLean, Middlesex County. 


“‘ 
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This project proved of such great interest that plans are under way to 
develop a project in farm machinery to take in more work for 1950. One point 
which should be stressed in connection with both the Tractor Maintenance Clubs 
and the Junior Farmers’ Project, is that while time in driving contests is to be 
considered, safety measures taken in driving is given more importance than the 
question of speed. 


REPORT OF BRANT COUNTY LOCAL COMMITTEE 
INTERNATIONAL PLOWING MATCH, BURFORD 


K. M. Armstronc, Brantford. 


HE Brant Local Committee was set up as follows: Chairman, five Vice-Chair- 
men, Secretary, Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer, four Directors, two Advisory 
Directors (O.P.A. Director E. Moses), (O.P.A. Director W. C. Barrie). 

The above made up the local Executive, and along with the chairmen of the 
following committees made up the local committee officers : Teams, Tractor, Lands, 
County Billetting, City Billetting, Parking. Publicity, Traffic, County Exhibits, 
Headquarters, Banquet, Reception, Lunch, Demonstrations, Horse Show, Historic, 
Special Funds, Health and Sanitation. 


EXHIBIT AREA— (Headquarters) 


General preparation of the area. This required the removing of fences and 
grading of fence bottoms, and adding fill for roadways, entrances, etc. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Capacity of pump supped 650 gallons per hour; cost of wiring pump, $96.00; 
labour laying pipe, $104.50; number of taps, 10. 


While a considerable amount of aluminum pipe is owned by the O.P.A., this 
was of no use to local committee, as couplings were not available. At the last 
minute local firms were appealed to and came to our aid by supplying and layimg 
iron pipe. In this regard the local committee is very grateful to Mr. J. A. Fellows 
of Brantford, whose untiring efforts resulted in a water supply upon very short 
notice. We would be amiss in not also mentioning the able assistance of Beatty 
Bros. of Fergus. who supplied the pump and installed same early in the summer 
so that it was possible to be sure of ample water supply and give health authori- 
ties the opportunity to test for sanitary conditions. 


So far as pipe couplings. etc., are concerned, this is a matter for the O.PA. 
and should have more and better attention well in advance of the match, as the 
number of taps or outlets for water were not ample. in the caterers’ area, or 
where food is being served, taps should be not more than 100 feet apart, and m 
exhibit area not more than 300 feet apart, and at least two in the tractor park- 
ing area. 
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HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


This required flooring a portion of the building and making counters avail- 
able, and also wiring the building for lighting purposes. Costs were as follows: 
Lumber and labour, $542.00 ; wiring, $100.00; rental office equipment, $45.00. 


OTHER COSTS OF HEADQUARTERS 


This includes stakes for lot boundaries, sawdust for filling water holes, direc- 
tion cards, labour and trucks for removal of garbage, cleaning up the area after the 
match, and reimbursing farmers for damage done—Garbage removal, $1,175.00; 
sawdust, $146.00; labour, $100.00; cards, $91.00; stakes, $100.00; farmers, 
$2,500.00 ; liability insurance, $106.00. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Garbage removal costs were too high. This was left to local Department of 
Health. Would suggest to future local committees this be taken care of by a 
special committee or the Headquarters Committee. 


In regard to cost of cleaning up farms and reimbursing for damage done, 
etc., rainy weather, of course, was responsibie for a considerable amount of this 
expenditure, as in the headquarters and parking area hay crops were destroyed. 





Aerial View of Tented City and Match Area, Brant County. 
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Would suggest that more supervision over exhibitors and caterers be exer- 
cised and that regulations be put into effect by the O.P.A. whereby ground posts 
for electric power connections and other equipment placed underground be re- 
moved and the premises generally cleaned up as part of the contract for the 
exhibit space. 


As local committee did not receive any revenue from the headquarters area 
for the total preparation of the field and expenses of garbage removal and clean- 
ing up, this should be the responsibility of O.P.A. 


Would also suggest that in future the main thoroughfare known as Implement 
Row and Street No. 2 be roped off or closed to motor traffic well in advance of 
the arrival of exhibitors and caterers, and when setting up the exhibitors’ and 
caterers’ booths, all displays and supplies be taken in at the rear of the exhibit. 
This would assure more pleasant conditions for those attending the match, par- 
ticularly so if there is any rainy weather. Motor vehicles do tear up these streets 
and make it very unpleasant for those desiring to see exhibits. 


LATRINES 


The local committee did not have any effort in this connection, as the setting 
up and operating of the latrines was let as a concession, operator to supply all 
equipment and supplies, making a small charge per person. This did not prove 
satisfactory as it was not a profitable venture on the part of the operator and 
many attending the match were very dissatisfied. 


Suggest that in future this be taken care of by the headquarters committee 
setting up and operating the latrines on a free basis, The latrines made avail- 
able for: Men, 80; ladies, 80. Suggest quantity for men is satisfactory, but ladies’ 
should be increased 100%. 


TELEPHONES 


Accommodation provided: 1 for O.P.A. headquarters, 1 for local committee, 
3 pay stations in headquarters building. Cost for two ’phones, $63.00. 


More pay stations placed at points throughout the exhibit area are necessary, 
as the exhibit area is so large that it does not give a reasonable accommodation 
tc those attending the match to use telephones. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 


This was used for paging persons called on the telephone. It was not satis- 
factory. The loud speakers were located close to headquarters only. Speakers 
should be located in the headquarters area, so that there would be complete 
coverage. 


Would suggest that some money be spent on a public address system and 
contract let .to responsible parties, also coverage checked in advance of the match, 
which would give better accommodation for all concerned. 
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LAND 


Approximately two years in advance farmers were contacted and their farms 
signed up for the match. This should be done by all local committees, as it elim- 
inates the possibility of some farms not becoming available. 


Peres Vata Dee oe i TE Le eee 1,600 
UR UE a 300 
nh a ee eB 200 
Es sons Cet Se a 7,900 


Considerable difficulty was experienced, due to the extreme dry weather dur- 
ing 1949. In the spring seedings did not catch, which made it necessary to work 
up stubble fields and sow oats and rye for sod. The co-operation of two of the 
larger implement companies located in the area, using these fields for testing new 
equipment, resulted in a very substantial saving to the local committee. It was also 
necessary to do considerable cutting of weeds on stubble fields. 


Cost of preparing plowing fields: 


ces SOS Si es 2 $697.00 
EE CS oS ae a ee 612.00: 
Scratching fields .......... (EE 5 ee ee 75.00 
TUL ooo Oe 275.00 


TRACTION COMMITTEE 


This committee is very grateful for the co-operation of representatives of the 
farm equipment companies in locating tractors. 


Poe fore crises pited 9 ee 405 
Number of applications (standard tractors) ..2...ccsoceccsee 360 
Number ot applications (row crop tractors) ..cccccccccsecc 20 
se Ws cS ewb ere UNE O Yara RM OF a can 8 be ee ean er 310 
Number of competitors who brought in own tractors............. 50 
(ose-or transperting tractors in and out... $6,150.00 
Srehammnetiance-onntractorss 2.20 0 247.50 


Rainy weather caused the postponement of events on one day of the match. 
This resulted in our having a surplus of tractors over applications, as some con- 
testants did not stay. 


A fee of $5.00 was asked with each application, refunded when entry fee was 
made and land drawn. It was necessary to return only ten (10) deposits to 
applicants who submitted good reasons for not being present to plow. We strongly 
recommend this practice be continued, as it assures genuine applications. 


Many compliments were received from contestants on the way tractors were 
allotted. Tractors were all labelled with serial numbers. Each type and make of 
tractor had a separate space in the parking area. The drawing for lands the pre- 
vious evening was of great assistance and the tractor committee strongly recom- 
mends this practice be continued. 
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We also recommend that steps be taken by the O.P.A. to reduce the number 
of tractor entries. The matter of supplying tractors is a problem for the local 
committee, both in the locating of tractors and the financing of transportation. 
Very few complaints were received from lost articles from tractors. This was 
accomplished by making a complete record of all the accessories, etc., on the 
tractors as they came in and by having a caretaker in charge nightly on the 
parking lot. . 


TEAMS 
Number oF téams avaulaple 2.5. nee 382 
Cost of bringing: im) teams...2 ae fds EO eee $ 566.00 
Cost of Dilletting teauis. 2. ee ee ioe NEY 1,640.00 
Insurance’ on: teanisned Nainess 2. ee eee 41.25 


gin 


The cost of billetting teams was rather high. This was due to farmers being 
short of feed in the area. Because of the dry season feed had to be purchased 
and brought in. Locating good plow teams is becoming a problem. Contestants 
in these classes should be encouraged to bring their own teams. 


HORSE SHOEING COMPETITION 


Number of forges, provided.4 4... Pa CEE ERS 6 

Cost—Trucking only. 

Material provided—Nails, iron, ete——cost of material... $45.00 

It is the suggestion of the local committee that the horse-shoeing competi- 

tion be eliminated from future events. They do not add any attraction to the 
demonstrations. Contestants are not very numerous and those partaking prefer 
clowning to giving a good demonstration. Suggest efforts be directed to other 
contests, which are more interesting and instructive to spectators. 


LUNCHES 


Number of lunches -tutnisheds., 22 ee 1,560 
Cost: per tunch igo cetera ace re $0.65 


Number of lunches sold to helpers and others (no data available; as conces- 
sionaires sold lunches it was impossible to obtain the quantity sold). 


The contents of the lunch container to each plowman included four sand- 
wiches, one piece of cake, half pint chocolate milk, and a chocolate bar. This was 
very satisfying. 


The containers for supplying the lunches were supplied by a local firm who 
did this for the advertising value. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Catering for the lunches should be done by one organization only who have 
no other service. Better lunches will be provided. : 
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COUNTY EXHIBITS : 


Two tents, 60 x 100 and 40 x 60, displayed livestock, poultry, dairy produce, 
vegetables, grain, Indian display, items of historic interest, home crafts, etc, 


Cost to the local committee... ED $1,000.00 
Insurance on livestock 0 30.00 


The county exhibit was a very desirable feature and created considerable 
attention. Livestock and historical items are always interesting. ‘The Indian vil- 
lage was unique. Thanks to Elliott Moses for his part in organizing this display. 


PARKING 7 

Number of paid staff, 7O—$2,364.00; number of police, 15; cost of police, 
nil—Ontario Provincial Police; approximate number of cars, 50,000; number of 
acres available for parking, 200; acres used for parking, 100. 


TICKET BOOTHS 

Five ticket booths—cost of $155.00. 

The men employed for the sale and taking of tickets and operating parking 
areas were farmers from the locality, and five bank tellers. The latter took the 
cash in the ticket booths located at the five points of entrance. 

For convenience of ticket sellers and takers a different colour of ticket was 


used daily. The revenue from the match was obtained on the following basis: 
25c per person, 25c per car. 


SUGGESTIONS 


In view of the enormous increase in expenditures on the part ot the local 
committee, the matter of issuing windshield stickers, complimentary and exhibitor 
passes, etc., should be reviewed with the idea in mind to reduce to a minimum 
free admissions. 

These passes are a very great inconvenience to ticket sellers and takers and 
Cause many arguments. 

It is also recommended that under no circumstances should any firm or 
organization be permitted to print and issue passes to members of their own 
organization. 


TRAFFIC 


Recommendations: The committee should request not less than 50 Provincial 
Police. All roads leading into the area should be closely surveyed and plaus 
made that in case of a traffic tie-up on any one road that an alternative route be 


available to relieve congestion. 
There must be the closest co-operation between the Traffic Committee and 
the county and city and Provincial Police. 


Provincial Police should be on duty at 8.00 a.m. daily. 
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Care should also be exercised that there be no persons allowed to sell any 
merchandise or any organizations allowed to sell tickets of any kind on the roads, 
as traffic must be kept moving as freely as possible at all times. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


Demonstrations arranged: Horse shoeing contest, sheep dog demonstration, 
exen plowing, tractor rodeo, horse show, fire fighting, demonstrations by manu- 
facturers of farm equipment, horse shoe pitching, crop improvement, contour 
plowing. 

Demonstrations are guided, to a great extent, by conditions which exist in the 
area in which the match is held. 

Total cost of demonstrations, $200.00. 


The committee would like, in particular, to pay tribute to the Fire Marshall’s 
Department for the very able demonstrations on fire fighting. These were not 
only interesting but also very instructive. 


PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING 


The prize list and annual programme should be out at least six weeks prior 
to the opening of the match. This is a must, as this coming out at the time it 
did this year caused the local committee a considerable amount of inconvenience. 


There should be greater newspaper coverage in advance of the match, also 
radio spots. Better road directions in district should be erected well in advance of 
the match. 


BANQUET 


Number in attendance, 1,100. 
Cost of banquet—$1.35 per plate. 
Number catering—one organization. 


The Brant Junior Farmers catered for the banquet, supplying good food with 


prompt service. Suggest, if possible, catering for the banquet should be by one 
organization only. 


The Boys’ Band and Girls’ Choir from Brantford graciously supplied the 
entertainment to the pleasure of the assembled group. 


BILLETTING 


Total available in the county, 2,600. 

City of Brantford, 2,200. 

Charge: $3.50 double room, $2.50 single room. 

Total directed to billets, not over 500. 

Publicity given by the press, etc., on matches held previcusly, requiring neces- 


sity of billets, caused dicen euimene on the part of many who made billets avail- 
able, in that they were not taken up. 
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Considerable criticism has been directed both at the O.P.A. and the local 
committee. It was quite apparent that many attending previous matches, who had 
not been taken care of, made provisions to stay outside of the area. Suggest that 
less publicity regarding billets to be used, particularly when the match is being 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS OF THE LOCAL COMMITTEE 


That there be better co-relation between the O.P.A. and the local committee 
exercised, in that there will be a better understanding as to the duties of the two 
groups. That a revised or up-to-date list of the duties and obligations of each 
group be compiled and made available to all local committees entertaining the idea 
of sponsoring the match. 


In view of the tremendous growth and expansion of this outstanding event 
and the increased duties and obligation on the part of the local committee, we 


of assuming more responsibility in the preparation and the operation ot the 
International Plowing Match. 


In closing, I wish to take this opportunity of expressing, on behalf of the 
citizens of Brant County and the City of Brantford, our sincere appreciation for 
the privilege and honour of Staging, in 1949, the greatest International Plowing 
Match. 


We extend thanks for the co-operation and assistance received from the 
officers and directors of the Ontario Plowmen’s Association. 


Mr. President, it gives me a great deal of pleasure to submit this report. 


PLOWMEN’S TRIP TO BRITAIN 
Eiuiotr Moses, Brantford. 


Hag ae attempting to give you some of the highlights of our trip overseas | 

desire to express, on behalf of the boys and myself, cur sincere appreciation 
to the Salada Tea Co. Ltd. and Imperial Oil Ltd. for sponsoring such a delightfully 
interesting and educative trip. 


I presume that when these trips were first sponsored little or no thought was 
given to the splendid social spirit that would, and has now been developed, between 
our Canadian plowmen and farmers and the people of the old land. I am quite 
sure that all who have been privileged to take these trips have now a much better 
understanding of the people of Britain, and their many problems, and due to this 
knowledge have a much more kindly feeling towards them. After seeing and 
learning of all they have endured because of the past two great wars and the 
restricted conditions. under which they now live, one could have nothing but the 
highest praise for them. 


There was nothing extraordinary about our train trip from Toronto to New 
York, however; we were all thrilled to see the great city for the first time, and J 
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think much more thrilled and impressed with the thought of our first trip across 
the great Atlantic in a new ship called the Caronia, the largest passenger ship 
made in the British Empire since the end of the war. It was making its return 
maiden trip to England. 


After an overnight stay in New York we boarded the Caronia to start the 
journey which we had looked forward to with great anticipation. 


Our first mission was to inspect the great ship from top to bottom, and we 
were amazed at the ingenuity which enters into the making of one of these ships. 
In brief, I would compare them in so far as comforts and conveniences are con- 
cerned, to the most modern hotels in the land, and to enjoy these comforts and 
conveniences all one had to do was to be a good sailor. Three of our party quali- 
fied highly in this respect, but strange to say, our best plowmen, Alvin Mark and 
Rhys Bacher, took to their beds for the greater part of the journey, and I am 
wondering now if they were just fooling and were simply resting up for the big 
struggle on reaching the British Isles. One thing about the whole affair, they 
missed many good meals such as are served on ship. 


After a six-day ride on the waves of the Atlantic we landed at Southampton 
and viewed old England from this point for the first time and were most im- 
pressed with thousands of chimneys extending from the roofs of the houses which 
we afterwards learned carried down into the houses to huge fireplaces, the only 
means of heat in a great many British homes as compared to what we know here 
in Canada as central heating. We were not long there before we learned the real 
difference in the two systems. While the temperature was not low we were unabie 
to keep warm. 


We then took the train to London and viewed the countryside as we went 
along. It was all so new and different to ours. Finally we pulled into a sort ot 
huge open air station and then began to learn something of the Old Country's 
way of doing things which, in some respects is the very reverse to our own, espe- 
cially when it came to the matter of transportation by car and bus. The English- 
man sits on the wrong side of his car, and worse yet, drives on the wrong side 
of the street. This struck me so forceably that [ found myself trying to meet 
people in the hotel corridors in the same manner. However, it was a case of live 
and learn, and I was by far the poorest student in this respect. 


After spending Saturday night and part of Sunday in London we boarded the 
train for Newquay, a very beautiful spot in the Cornwall area, and after travelling 
a little over half a day we landed at our destination and were welcomed by the 
entire board of the West England Plowmen’s Association. From that time on we 
began to learn of the hospitality of the farm folk of the old land, which greatly 
exceeded our expectations. 


After becoming somewhat acquainted we were taken to a beautiful summer 
botel on the outskirts of the city which, by the way, was the home of some of our 
Canadian air men during the war. We naturally were quite proud to think that we 
should follow after them for somewhat the same mission, with the exception that 
theirs was one of courage, while ours was very much of a social mission. The 
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hotel was the Property of this year’s president of the West England Plowmen’s 
Association (Mr. Johnson), and after the usual English cup of tea and a light 
lunch we spent a couple of hours in conversation with our new friends, and then 
retired for the night. 


officials being allowed to enter. The object of this procedure was to prevent the 
Old Country plowmen from learning some of the Canadian boys’ secret methods 
of good plowing as well as to Prevent our boys from being disturbed by crowds 


” 


of people. This and the fact that on our return trip on the Queen Mary, through 


of people wishing to disembark, we were loudly proclaimed as Canadian diplomats. 
This added much to the importance of our lives, at least tor the time being. 


The next moining we were off to take part in our first competition, and it 
was interesting to see the great crowds of plowmen and people slowly making their 
way down the narrow hedged roads to see these Canadians in action. We were 
told that while in other years the Association, at a half crown per person, would 
take in about $200.00 in our currency due to our presence, they realized the great 
sum of $2,000.00 (Canadian money). 


The plow field was the finest we had ever seen. It was about as level as a 
floor and there was actually no choice of land from one end to the other. The 
board of directors were very considerate. On learning that our plows differed 
much to theirs, they had arranged a special class for us to plow in. After we 
had checked on the great variety of plows being unloaded we could see that 
we were to be in a class by ourselves as to the type of plowing that would be 
done. However, after the match was over, Alvin Mark had captured first prize 
in this special class, and the judge, in commenting on the work of the Canadian 
boys, remarked that they knew the shortest way across the field; in other words. 
had the straightest furrows. I was proud of this our first attempt against the 
Old Country plowmen, of which there were about eight in the class. 


Our first match now Over, we spent the next day or two touring the beautiful 
countryside and for the first time saw a few of their most up-to-date farms. We 
were impressed with the thoroughness of the Old Country farmers in their work 
and concluded that in a country like Britain it was very necessary to make every 
move count. There seemingly was no wasting of land. In other words, it appeared 
that they were getting the most out of everything they did. 


The livestock were of the very best of the breeds being raised. This also 
applied to the garin, or corn as they call it. What we saw was of excellent quality 
and yielded from 70 to 85 bushels per acre. 


The time had now come when we must leave these very fine and friendly 
people, and we found our way back to Newquay accompanied by fifty people, men, 
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women and children, who gave us a farewell that we will not soon forget. We 
were then on our way to London and Workington, an all night and day trip, 
except for a short stop-off in London on the way through. We finally reached 
Workington about 9.20 p.m. and were taken direct to our hotel, where a dinner 
had been arranged in our honour by the mayor of the city and the board of 
directors of the Empire Plowmen’s Association. After making the acquaintance 
of our new friends we retired for the night. The next morning the boys were to 
enter their next competition without the advantage of any practice day. 


The Canadian plowmen of the year previous had plowed at this same match 
and there did not appear to be the same interest being taken in our boys as com- 
pared to Cornwall. However, they were most kind and considerate, even to the 
extent of arranging a special class for our boys. This was designated as a com- 
mercial class and would correspond with what we call a utility class in Ontario. 


The field was a most uneven one and had a ridge running across it so that 
one could not see the far end of his lot. In order to be sure of a straight strike the 
Old Country plowmen stretched a binder twine cord from one end of the field to 
the other and followed this through with the plow, and thereby in most cases had 
perfect strikes. 


Alvin Mark and Wilburt McFadden entered the commercial class with about 
six other contestants, with the result that Alvin was awarded first prize and 
Wilburt third. The tractor boys plowed in ene of the regular classes on a very 
long, sloping field. The competition was keen and as they were attempting to 
niaster the new Massey tractor, a very bulky machine, they did not come within 
tne Prizes. 


The next day was given over to a tour of what is known as the lake district, 
a very lovely spot in this Cumberland area, dotted with many little lakes, great 
hills and valleys, and said by the Archbishop of Canterbury to be one of the 
beauty spots of the world. 


This district is kept in its natural state and people are not allowed to develop 
it into cheap summer resorts, as so often has been done in our own Ontario. How- 
ever, it probably is not too late for us to take a lesson from our English people 
and thereby save some of our beauty spots for people who really love nature. 


This pleasant tour, having ended, we visited the neighbouring factories and 
schools of Workington, which were all very interesting. I would like to comment 
briefly on the schools visited. Some were ordinary day schools, while others were 
separate schools for boys and girls. 


We were pleasantly surprised to find the English children looking so fit, and 
in commenting on this point, we were advised that every child received a lunch 
and a glass of milk each day regardless of the fact that in some cases they weren’t 
able to pay for it. Many Britishers gave their lives in the war and one can see 
the wisdom of the English in giving their children special consideration in the way 
of food to make them better fitted, physically, mentally and morally, to fill in this 
gap of shortage of a certain age of manhood. 
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The following day we left for Edinburgh, Scotland, and were taken in hand 
by Mr. Johns of the Edinburgh Board of ‘Trade, who took us on an extensive 
tour of interesting, historical spots throughout the city. We were most impressed 
with seeing Edinburgh Castle which, we were informed, was built during the 
time when the savage English were attempting to overrun Scotland. ‘Time and 
space will not permit describing our tour in detail. However, one visiting Scot- 
land should not miss seeing the Edinburgh Castle. Such sights are not common. 


From here we were taken to the City of Glasgow, and from that point made 
a tour of the west central highlands, including the home of Bobby Burns, and 
many other points of interest. Our group, all having a country background, were 
impressed with the appearance of the country side in this part of Scotland. It is 
of a mountainous nature and the numerous reforestation areas on the mountain 
sides were most pleasing to view. We finally reached the height of land in the 
little cars in which we were travelling. They seemingly had no difficulty in climb- 
ing the mountain roads. We turned back to Glasgow for the night and then to 
Edinburgh the next day to see a rugby game between Scotland and Wales to 
decide the championship of the British Isles. The Welsh were picked as favourites 
to win, but lost this important game by only two points. 


We returned to Glasgow for dinner and that evening took the train to 
Stranrar, and from that point the boat to Larne, across the Irish sea, then direct 
to Belfast. Here we were greeted by our good friend Peter Fitzpatrick and the 
president of the Irish plowmen, and many others. The next morning we set out 
for a place called Port Stewart, where we were billeted in a beautiful summer 
hotel engaged for plowmen, their families and friends from all parts of Britain, 
including England, Scotland, South Ireland and the Isle of Man. As one listened 
to what I would term their tribal tongue, one might have concluded that he was 
attending a League of Nations meeting rather than a champion plowmen’s event. 


After dinner we retired to one of the lounges and became better acquainted 
and then enjoyed listening to real Irish wit and humour, and being half Irish I 
was delighted to meet such a group who I am told are always of the same jovial 
nature. 


The next day proved to be the first real wet day during our month’s stay in 
the Old Land. The day had been set aside for practice, and in spite of the rain 
which continued to fall, a couple of bus loads of plowmen went on a ten-mile 
ride to limber up for the match the next day. 


Unfortunately, it continued to rain up until 9 a.m. the day of the match. By 
this time the plowing field had become a quagmire and cars were being pulled 
through by caterpillar tractors, etc. These conditions did not, however, appear to 
dampen the spirits of the plowmen and visiting public who were wading through 
mud ankle deep in most cases, with low shoes and no rubbers. 


These conditions did, however, interfere very much with the success of what 
would have been the most important match of all had the weather been favourable. 
It was the championship match of Britain. 
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Our boys in the horse classes, previous to landing there, had been entered in 
what may in our country be termed a highcut class and would be a medium class 
with them. Having to plow in such a class with our jointer plows and keeping in 
mind that their judges have an entirely different system of scoring, left little hope 
that our boys would score very high. However, the Canadian boys’ presence at 
the match attracted a great deal of attention, and one of Peter Fitzpatrick’s big 
jobs was to keep the public away from our boys. 


The next day was given over to a tour of the sea shore of North Ireland. The 
green grass on the hills and mountains and the deep valleys was a sight we will 
always remember, and we now understand what is meant by Irish green. 


Our next big event was the annual dinner of the Irish match, at which ap- 
proximately 200 people attended. A full course dinner was served and after the 
usual speech making and the presentation of prizes, we retired to the dance floor, 
and for the first time our boys indulged in the Irish jig and other kinds of folk 
dances which really were a lot of fun. This went on until the wee hours of the 
morning and after having a few winks of sleep we arose, had a bite to eat and were 
taken on a tour inland, to see some of the good Irish farms. These were very 
much of the same class of farms we saw in England and Scotland, and here again 
we were impressed with the thoroughness of the Irish farmer in his work. 


We also visited a government-owned and operated creamery, a hemp factory, 
a seed cleaning plant and an agricultural college that had recently opened. 


This brought to an end our very pleasant stay with the people of North 
Ireland. We returned to Larne accompanied by our good friend Peter Fitzpatrick, 
who was so kind and considerate, and like ourselves hated to say good-bye. We 
crossed the Irish Sea again during the night and eventually landed back in old 
London for a day or two more of sightseeing, and finally after a farewell dinner 
we turned our thoughts homeward and were soon aboard the Queen Mary bound 
for the U.S. and Canada. 


Let me say, in conclusion, that while we found the people of Britain passing 
through strenuous times with a shortage of dollars and food restrictions more 
exacting than in war years, and with all sorts of other restrictions governing their 
lives, we heard murmuring but all seemed determined to carry through in order 
that they may regain the security which as a nation they have enjoyed in days 
gone by. The hospitality extended to us at all times far exceeded our expectations 
and one wonders what must have been their standard in this respect in normal 
times. We left our Canada with little or no thought of her greatness simply be- 
cause we had always so naturally enjoyed all that is ours. After a stay of one 
month in britain and seeing and learning their way of life which is not of their 
own choosing but forced upon them by world conditions over which they had little 
or no control, we return home thankful for all that is ours and at the same time 
with a deep sense of sympathy for those of the Old Land. 
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REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


ELLIoTr Moses, Ohsweken,, Chairman. 


1. Be it resolved that the thanks of this Association be tendered to Col. The 
Hon. Thomas L,. Kennedy, Prime Minister of Ontario and Minister of Agricul- 
ture, and his staff, for their hearty and continued support of the work of this 
Association and its branches. 


2. Be it resolved that the thanks of this organization be tendered to the 
Imperial Oil Co. Ltd., Salada Tea Co., Beatty Bros. Ltd., and all other firms and 
individuals who have contributed their support, financially and otherwise, to the 
Ontario Plowmen’s Association in 1949, 


3. Be it resolved that the Ontario Plowmen’s Association express its appre- 
ciation to the daily, weekly and farm press, to radio commentators and stations 
for their support and publicity during the year. 


4. Be it resolved that the Family Herald and Weekly Star be commended 
and thanked for providing, printing and distributing daily programmes during 
the match. 


5. Be it resolved that this Association express appreciation for the assistance 
given it and its branches during the year by the Ontario Department of Agricul- 
ture, and especially the Agricultural Representatives Branch. 


6. Be it resolved that local branches be encouraged to conduct home plowing 
competitions, junior matches and classes for juniors at branch matches, educa- 
tional programmes and provide stimulus and support to all farm organizations 
conducting programmes for the benefit of Ontario farm youth. 


7. Be it resolved that this Association express its thanks to Dr. H. J. Barre, 
Mr. F. S. Thomas and others who have contributed to the programme of this 
annual convention. 


8. Be it resolved that thanks be tendered delegations who have presented 
invitations at this annual meeting to conduct International Plowing Matches in 
their respective counties. 


9. Be it resolved that this Association express its thanks to the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission, Provincial Police, Health Department and the Fire Marshals 
Department, for their splendid co-operation in their respective fields of work in 
connection with the International Plowing Match. 


10. Be it resolved that this Association urge the Branches of the Ontario 
Plowmen’s Association to give serious thought and encouragement to all pro- 
grammes of conservation in the counties which they represent. 
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ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF THE COMMERCIAL CROP 
OF LEAF TOBACCO IN ONTARIO, 
BY VARIETY, 1941-1949 





Harvested| Acreage Total Average Gross 
Variety Year Acreage Yield Production | Farm Price | Farm Value 
acres Ib. per acre Ibs. c. per lb. $ 
Flue-cured........ 1941 48,930 1,461 71,526,700 ae 16,308,100 
1942 58,400 1,156 67,483,500 26.5 17,883,100 
1943 55,700 983 54,754,700 SU 16,539,900 
1944 68,800 1,200 82,595,000 30.7 25,389,000 
1945 72,344 982 71,056,000 34.9 24,799,000 
1946 85,852 15339 114,992,000 36.67 42,172,000 
1947 98,146 848 83,206,000 37.34 31,069,000 
1948 85,200 1,151 98,072,000 42.70 41,877,000 
1949 86,252 1,324 114,161,000 42.25 48 234,000 
Barley eh sya ee 1941 7,060 1,410 9,965,400 14.6 1,450,600 
1942 7,820 1,306 10,220,600 17.0 1,737,400 
1943 6,540 1,008 6,590,800 O28 Oi 1,402,800 
1944 9,460 1,292 12,223,000 2Bnne 2,830,000 
1945 9,442 1,094 10,330,000 Hin 8 2,641,000 
1946 10,478 | 12,058,000 27.04 3,260,000 
1947 13,200 958 12,640,000 28.58 3,613,000 
1948 10,706 1,199 12,841,000 30.50 3,917,000 
1949 11,385 L357 15,452,000 30.47 4,708,000 
Daric® ct. eee a 1941 1,460 1,632 2,383,000 11.9 284,000 
1942 1,610 1,334 2,148,200 14.6 313,800 
1943 1,100 891 979,600 16.5 161,900 
1944 1,099 1,416 1,556,700 2s 331,000 
1945 1,354 1,043 1,412,000 24.4 345,000 
1946 2,056 1,201 2,469,000 24 38 602,000 
1947 1,885 945 1,781,000 24.37 434,000 
1948 1,728 L125 1,944,000 25.30 493,000 
1949 1,545 Po 2,104,000 23.29 490,000 
Total—Flue-cured 1941 57,450 1,460 83,875,100 Zia 18,042,700 
Burley and dark 1942 67,830 1,177 79,852,300 ao .0 19,934,300 
LOWACCO.. Sone. | 104s 63,340 984 62,325,100 29.0 18,104,600 
1944 79,359 1,214 96,374,700 29.6 28,550,000 
1945 83,140 996 82,798,000 Yooh) 27,785,000 
1946 98,386 1,316 129,519,000 36.0 46,034,000 
1947 11S 20% 862 97,627,000 35.97 35,116,000 
1948 97,634 L150 112,857,000 41.01 46,287,000 
1949 99,182 1,328 131,717,000 40.57 53,432,000 











a a ne ns oe et Ed gt ei Ne Se ee ee 


Due to a shortage of labour the tobacco companies in Ontario found it necessary to request 


the 
to growers for the 
above table. 


growers to undertake 


part of the primary stages of packing. The scale of payments made 
years 1943-49 is shown below, and is not included in prices shown in the 


ee ee a ee ee 








Flue- 
Year cured Burley Dark 
cy per Ib. <eperlb.6 fel ger. 

1943 14 Soya me 
1944 11% 1% 2 
1945 1% 1% 12. 
1946 1% 11% 1% 
1947 1% 1% 1% 
1948 2 2 Z 
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THE WEATHER 


TEMPERATURE.—The following table gives the temperature of the Province 
for each month during the last five years, together with mean annual tem- 
perature for the six months, April-September, practically the growing season, 
together. with the average for the five years, 1945-1949, and the sixty-eight 
years, 1882-1949. 








1945— | 1882- 
Months 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 1949 1949 
HARUATY so. aero eaeerrg = 24.4 12.9 21.4 19.9 10.7 17.9 18.2 
Hepriary me ee 24.1 16.7 16.3 fo35 20.6 18.8 18.4 
NIGY CHS fete ea ey keene 28.1 28.3 26.8 39.6 39.7 BASS 27.8 
EV Porl isin taser ae mecca dade dads 42.7 45.3 38.4 42.0 45.5 42.8 41.6 
CAE Rea nt on ee dee mr ie. 55.4 sz 49.7 ny RG 48.6 S133 54.0 
RUC eee Sect es rene ee 68.8 63.4 61.8 61.6 61.4 63.4 63.6 
eae Mca s tats. cise x ene (ESO 68.9 67.6 67.8 65.6 68.2 68.3 
PRTIOAIS et hear coh ae ane at 69.3 68.1 joy 63.9 66.4 67.9 66.1 
DOP LEMDEN Lia tee en eee 50.0 62.4 60.3 60.3 59.8 59.9 59.3 
WMCtODECE s,: i... nia Gereaen rine YAY | 46.5 56.0 Le 46.1 SOgs 47.8 
INOVeMDEEI . Sera tc eee ee sare 42.2 34.2 38.5 36.8 37.0 35.4 
DeCenDer can ee ee 215 Ii ew! ve Wg a | 19.4 24.2 Dae 
Annual Mean.......... 46.1 44.4 43.8 44.9 43.3 44.5 43.6 


Sn cer a fe | ee ee | I CO 





Mean for six months 
April-September...... 60.6 50.9 58.2 57.9 57-8 58.9 58.8 


The mean temperature for 1949 was 46.1 degrees or 1.7 degree above the 
preceding year and 2.5 degrees above the sixty-eight years 1882-1949. 

The mean temperature for the six months, April-September, was 60.6 
or 0.7 degrees above the preceding year, and 1.8 degree above normal. 

Ten months were above normal and two below. January had the great- 
est departure above normal with 6.2 degrees, and September the greatest 
below with 2.8 degrees. 


SUNSHINE.—In the following the averages of sunshine are derived from the 
records of weather stations at Woodstock, Toronto, Lindsay and Ottawa. 























Sun 

Months above 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 1945- 1882-— 
horizon 1949 1949 

hrs hrs. hrs hrs. hrs. hrs hrs. hrs. 
NRE Vo Ses whan 285.7 55.8 10157 65.2 74.0 101.6 79.6 76.8 
PeDIUarvs .o. vs 291.4 104.2 126.3 Tao 106.3 87.4 100.5 10320 
March >. fone 369.9 ASE AS 154% P1455 1722 16522 146.4 140.7 
Jala at 4g! tere Ree ict ee 406 . 4 19955 178.5 124.7 197.3 159.3 170.4 Wir wes 
IVAN E ROR hy. ERE OA. 461.1 ICRA 226.0 16525 209.2 165.9 207.7 2U5:4 
Une eee aon 465.7 287.5 237.8 245.3 267.8 216.8 25170 248.9 
als gorse ote 3 hw, 470.9 289 .2 289.2 206.7 3072 25950 270.4 270.8 
AM SUST a) Ghote 434.5 279.8 2070-45 2DTES 205.5 23804 249 .9 24029 
September........ 371623 166.0 211s 20230 204. 1625 188.5 182.6 
MGtobers <u... oe. 340.2 166.0 119.8 203507 150.2 isias 156.4 141.1 
November........ 286.9 TOT 49.7 101.8 75.0 Si HAO (VES 
Decenibers -oo5.- 214.5 87.5 63.0 84.0 7120 95.4 80.2 O325 
thew ear. fears, 4,465.1 | 2,096.5 | 2,025.7 1,85425: |-2,037- 0° | 4-846-0 1597270) }1,939 4 








For six months 

April-September.} 2,614.9 | 1,486.8 LA10,5)| 1, 20220UMass8e3- at Odes 1357729) [433628 

The year 1949 had 2,096.5 hours of sunshine or 157.1 hours more than the 
average for the sixty-eight years. The six growing months, April-September, 
had 1,486.8 or 150.0 hours above normal. Eight months were above normal and 
four below. May had the greatest departure above normal with 66.9 hours 
and January the greatest below with 21.0 hours. 
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PRECIPITATION ' 


The rainfall for the six months, April-September, comprising what is the 
growing season for most crops, is given in the following table covering the last 
five years, 1945-1949, and the normal for the sixty-eight years, 1882-1949. 














1945- 1882- 

Months 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 1949 1949 

in. in. in. in. in, in, in. 

OTe Pa aie ee. od OR 6 aes 1375 222% 2.56 1.07 2.97 Bt 1.90 
WAY Se et ce is Vow Bo 1.89 2.81 ard 3.31 4,32 So2e 2.76 
tp istcp te) eee ea ee ee Y Alig | 3.01 AAT 2.24 3.29 3.00 (a, 
AW ee ks 2 Oe RE Is el se Pe | ae 4.40 1.95 362 eg W 2.90 
Ta CET a 11) a at Sek ee ar 2.40 1.86 1.86 Leas 720 als Nas 2.56 
SMT OE Ooi tak Sanit oh «1. oes 3.34 1: 30; 3.58 2.61 5,27 3:22 2.88 
‘Fotal tor six months, .a.. ... 14.39 14 oa: 20.34 13.56 fo I be 16.88 15.83 





The rainfall for the six months, April-September, was 14.39 or 0.02 more than 
the preceding year, and in comparison with the sixty-eight years, 1.44 inches 
below. One month was above normal and five below. September with 0.46 
above, and May with 0.87 below, had the greatest departures during the 
growing season. 


PRECIPITATION.—The fall of both rain and snow for the five winter months 
including November, 1949, and March, 1950, is given in the following table for 
five years, together with the average for the sixty-nine years, 1882-1950. Ten 
inches of snow is equal to one inch of rain. 


1946- 1882- 
Months 1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 1950 1950 
in in in in in in in 
November, 1949: 
Ue ae ok ee, SE 1725 3.40 32 1.80 1.61 1.88 1.96 
Le) CCS) ee ae A aS ifvo 225 11.8 6 9.1 8.3 io 
December, 1949 
Rati e..2els oho hy DRAW On75 0.75 1.44 0.62 1622 1.16 
SnOW 4 «a5 eRe eee 1145 17.6 16.5 20.4 14.6 16.1 155 
January, 1950: 
ie tesa Rw. ae PAI) 1033 0.07 Ter4 0.62 1.08 0.89 
SU aes ee a, 17.0 16.9 20.2 2228 20.3 19.4 18.6 
February, 1950: 
1 ew eae rarer 0.48 OT 0.85 0.01 ess 0.59 0.69 
ee a A ae 2350 (541 (15 19.5 19.4 17.9 15.6 
March, 1950: 
Testes & i es es oe ye Th 1.44 2.41 0.78 0.85 1.26 1.18 
SE ee, oe | 14.6 14.6 11.8 19.6 2.3 Dy 11.4 
Five Months: 
Cc a ae a gs m4 hei 7.69 5.40 5 AT 4.25 03 5.88 
Se, Soe Se ee rhea? 66.7 718 88.5 66.2 74.3 68.8 


The total amount of rainfall for the five months was 7.62 inches or 1.74 
inches above the average for the sixty-nine years, 1882-1950. The total amount 
of snowfall was 78.7 or 9.9 above normal. 
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TEMPERATURES, 1949 


Showing for each month the highest, lowest, mean daily range and mean temperature at 
the principal stations in Ontario for 1949; also the annual mean for each station. 















































. = 
§ e > 
= & 5 as) x 
Months = S) =I a = £ o AS) S 3S 
4 s ES se) = 5 B 5 = o 
Sid || ve) | See eel meee ane aaa 
Mine, = = = = ] 6a © 
Pee eee a... eS 
January: 
TSH eSt hy, ech eae 52.8) 0) 54.0] S529) Sante. 47 aly $59 gl eG 45° 0) 47 Qt 46° 6 
POWESES cr: Cet ee 0 7 Ol VEO OLT aa) OO 9 4p 28), 8 Ohi 7 0 Bar gp 
Daily range..... 11. Si 1053) NEGO) TOG 1) ae at trl dake ae Riper Oo as 
Monthly mean..... 24.21" 36:5) V28E2) 27. 3 31 Hy 00 et) ages 19: St) TA 9.6 
February: 
Elio hest yt perenne 46.0" 33.0) 25066) 4025), $5 ieee seg) ate 46:0) 43-6 "49-0 
LUWESt ie ue oe eae SF 0 AO Boeo Oren tees oO 3.8 1.5) —11.0)—11 1) — 34.0 
Daily range... .. 15.2124) Oca) VS Ta Seti Ah eae LOTS S77 8 
Monthly mean..... 25.3) ..30,2) 2604) 2590, 30 7h 90 13] 1991 3 21.4, 18.8! 10.8 
March: 
Highest ste PAs, 66.0; 70.0) 67.9] 69.0) 68.9} 64.8] 57.8 S10) 46.8) 51-8 
LOWeSti) 1 AEN 5 Le Oy LL.D 8.5 byl 8.0 9.7| —6.8/—20.0| 10.0] —33.0 
Daily, ranges.22.6:| 13,9 14.8545 4) bigag 44 L327) 10S) IO 3 1 5G) ae 4 
Monthly mean..... 49.35}, So. Ue 310 200 ued, tie eon 25°. OF 282) Daan BEG 
April: 
Highest? asap iia. 68.0) 74.01 “75.0! 7408) (90.0 Gaol. eau 76% OF 72-917 78. O 
Lowest. oa 21.0) 25,0} 21:0) 23/9} 26,0) 98-01) 36 OF” TS, Oh ees. Tie 416 
Daily.ranges.«i2s< ul Oh PO Ole? a8 LO) ety (24.0) Oe colet orn ig 225 
Monthly mean..... 40.2) 45,8), 42.7) 43:9), AS feds. 41,9) 4059. 42.7) 30 @ 
May: 
Highest; sa08.), eu 86.0) 89.0; 88.0! 85.3] 91.0] 88.6] 85.0 82.0} 83.0} 83.0 
Lowest.uvate. opts 28,0) 34.0 32 Olen 31-0) 025) OrwsG oluas og 23.0). 29.9). 22:0 
Daily ranges, oa...) 20K0N OA aa 22,2) 21,9) 26.4) 95 4) 9a 4 js 
Monthly mean..... 3953) "OOT Sr ST 2) see 1 arose tan 54.6 52.6 55.0] 49.4 
June: 
Highestieuy.5 Jade 87.0) 92.0} 91.0} 90.0) 94.0] 93.8 89.0} 90.0} 90.6! 90.0 
LOWES iiesctennctone. 30.0; 36.0] 31.7! 32.8) 40.0). 30/2 34.0} 29.0) 40.0) 28.0 
Daily range,.......| 20.8} 20.0] 23.7) 24 4 21.8) 21.7) 24.9) 25.0) 921.4 OL 
] Monthly mean..... 66.5} 72.3) 69.6) 68.7] 70.9] 72.0] 68.0 66.9} 68.8) 64.2 
uly: 
Iighesty . 5.1. eae 90,2) 96,008 05.0) 2-4) OGOl Most 92.5} 90.0) 95.7) 390.0 
Lowesiiece: ont est 48.0) 53.0! » 48:8) 44.0) 51.3), 53.5 46.0) 40.0) 50.8) 40.0 
Daily range...... 21.2) ATS e20 ie 1) tee TOR 23.4, 25.4) 24.6) 28 4 
Monthly mean..... 10 s5\) TSOP ET OO al, Fan0le 73 ts 69 Tl <G7, 2) Fue 65. § 
August: 
PLigieet «1.70 ee. oe 94 0} (93:01 930) OT ea) 68) Oi oat0 92.0; 89.0] 96.8! 98.0 
Lowesta: 2... eh.) 40:0), 350;0P) 42.715 42.5) S3-0he 4079 42.0) 40,0) 46.2). 27°06 
Daily range. 3... ei 24.7) WSF) ode Dal 19 5)¢ 12052) 05-3) 2eeshe Bat 26.5 
Monthly mean..... 69.8), 72.4) 69.2) 69.315 92.5, 70 e9 68-3) 6504). 70.21. 64) 6 
September: 
Puigheste 52 2° aoe 88.0) 84.0} 83.2} 82.7/ 84.0] 982.7 81.0} 83.0) 83.0! 78.0 
Owes we oe kes 37.0) 38.0) “33-8)" 32.4) a40- 0 38.1; 28.0] 26.0) 33.9] 209 
Daily range... 74.4 1952) ©16.1))9 19.3) 49,5) 17.4). 4787 POON 19 Sin 170M ead 
Monthly mean..... 58.5) 59.3) #560711 55.0) 260. ales ey 5.21 Sac Ol S6 ata. Boer 
October: 
Highestq. wecdb he 3 81.0) 84.0) 81.2) 80.9] 85.0 79.3} 80.0! 79.0! 81.1 75.0 
Lowestie ff) 26,2) (27.2) » 246 5\) DAC Ane oe aia > Lal 20s \* 2287s 9 
Daily tange...45, | 20.9) 16471201 21.8 18.7; 16.6 21-8] 22 14 Zhe 25 Gs 
Monthly mean..... SSS 2°57. 2)" G53 22h 52 RiehS Sonim saad S139) 735070l- 50-74 e.0 
November: 
Plighest 04 tee 6178) 640) "63,21 '62°6) hae 62.1) 59.0) 58.0) 54.21 45.0 
PO West Wb, Web cans 57414 Obed SI. ee ae Sin 4S) SS, 0 65010 2 OSE oO 
Daily range........ 12.9) 10.4, 12. 7\i014. 94am ques 1559) ab 3will Janse teed 
Monthly mean..... $50) 3954) 93473]. 34-9) aes 3027/7 OL SI* Onin 9% 8 aan (9 
December: 
Highest: 2) ahs a 300 ESS. 0 9 56.2] 4 54a) mata 56.9), 295, 0) 52.0056. 61. sien 
Loweste, oie Si OWwr 2: Olena) Soo 13,0) "12,010 6 —12.0/—10.9] —-16.0 
Daily ranges. 0..4,..5) 814.2)" 40.0) 44 7 14.4) 13 Spill gant ae ais 1S 74 e217 
Monthly mean..... Mo AVP SSO RE Caih OI sa agai 32-0) 255 6) 122) Ol aon iaie ce 
4 





The: Veatecwaiynl eA0s | G5he 47.5| 46.91 50.4] 49.6] 44.7 427 AF OL 37-9 
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AVERAGE TEMPERATURE FOR SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 
Showing for each month the monthly average for the highest, lowest 
and mean temperature at the principal stations in Ontario, bre bran isbiki paste Ne vomnas 
1882-1949; also the annual mean at each station for the same period. ; 





























a e 
g " 3 
“ O om 
Months 5 q g = g > § io 
Siero is ine | = iae fee | eT Ss 
=a Ware: : 8 | & 1 ee hee eee 
ie) ra ie) a e) & oO ba ~ 
1 ele Se Se ee = == 
January: 
Highest........... 44.1] 46.9| 45.8] 45.4] 49.3] 45.6] 41.5! 40.4] 4 
Lipwest...01, f 5 “7 3| =8.3| —8.3| —9/1| 3.1] —3.8|-19.2|-26 8-20 8|—3¢.2 
Daily range........ 13.9] 13.4, 14.6] 15.0] 13.8] 14.1] 17.9] 20.2] 17.6] 25.6 
Monthly mean..... 20.9) saadier2i7| 20.7) 25.3] 23.1] 15.9] 14.0] 11.9|° 8/5 
February: i 
Highest........... 43.8| 49.4] 46.2) 45.2) 48.6] 45.5} 41.9] 41.3] 40.5] 41.0 
Lowest te Al dee eenbnibeeie). 8.71 3.5) =-5) 41 —171 3| 25. 5|—10. 219814 
Dalle rane...) 16.8} 13.9] 85:90) 96.7/° 27 °5)°14 5}. F494]. 2105)" 1829) 96.6 
Monthly mean..... ied) 22 20NO|. at ai By. 3/0029 1-615. 4). 13.8 erz°oh | 8.0 
March: 
Biphest S01 th 8. 55.5] 61.3} 60.3] 58.1] 60.8) 57.7| 53.6] 51.3} 50.5} 51.8 
Lowkst cout inet Hus praeteo) et Stop aie gh. Est 1) 13 0] —7raiicd3 4 
Daily range........ 16.4, 15.0/ 17.1) 16.0] 14.6] 14.3] 18.5] 20.5] 17.3] 26.1 
4 Monthly mean... 27.6| 31.9} 30.5} 29.0] 32.9] 30.8] 26.2] 24.0] 25.1] 20.0 
pril: 
fyehest sy. . kei fees Chg elit) ow) Fe. OF? 16. Gl el oO} OPAL 2. TL OPS F205 
LAN he s,s 16,0) S20 1902) 11824) 21.8) 22,14) 14.9) 10.6) 16.1 4.1 
Daily range........ 17-2), A806) 201) 192/017 -0/%16 5}. 741.0} 21-2). ola) a4 7 
Monthly mean..... 40.2| 44.6] 43.1) 42.3| 44.0] 43.0] 41.2]. 39.1] 41.2] 36.9 
ay: 
Pierrot 16° Jee 2. 79.6| 84.2| 83.3) 80.9] 84.6) 81.3} 82.8} 80.9] 83.1] 84.3 
jt po di Pi adel aaa TBeau a0) Galteees) 29.2! 32.9) 32.7) 27.6) 25.5) 30.6)/%9979 
Daasranve, |...) 200) 21a) 2" 21.5 20 F1(PC19) ST VAS) 8) 23 6h. 217 R 27S 
; Monthly mean..... 50, S| « 56.0) 5479) 58.6] 54.5) 54.4) 53.7) 51.9) 54815-5026 
une: 
Pronrsts ee ie es 85.3} 90.2] 89.3} 86.7) 90.8} 88.4! 89.2} 86.8) 88.7) 89.8 
TIGEN ote i, Sica s nr Brio) 39 OSS 20 38.8). o41. 7142.5) 38.0} 34:7) 409) 321 
Daily range........ 10.8) . 2106022.0| 21-5|°. 90. 7/2041. 24,5]. 24.7]. 216) 38.2 
} Sima ae mean’. ..'. 60.5| 66.0) 65.4] 63.6} 65.2] 64.6) 63.6} 61.7| 64.7] 60.6 
uly: 
fy ic ae: 87.8). 793. 49276) 90.0)" 93:0)" 91.8). °92.1). 89.4, 91.74) 91.9 
LS oy Se eet 44.2| 46.1) 44.4] 44.6) 48.2) 49.4) 43.8) 41.3) 47.4) 38.7 
Daily ratige.. 53.5. 19.5) ey. Bed) 220) (2057) 20.0) 924.5). 24.0) 21.0) “28.9 
Monthly mean..... Hoes! wpdeenooe4) (67. 5t°. 7D. 0548). 67.8). 66.1). 69.1) 65.5 
August: 
PaPeSt fh 86.7| 91.7) 91.1} 88.8] 93.1] 90.0} 90.3) 87.6) 89.6) 88.6 
PNPES Ee hones 42.4] 44.7} 41.6) 42.1] 46.4) 47.4) 40.8) 37.4) 43.6) 35.6 
Daily range........ 18.0), ise OF 22-67 ..20,0)-7209). 24.5) 23.7) 224° 26.3 
Monthly mean..... 65.1) *6028) O22) 65.91 69.2) 67.3; 65.3) 63.9) 66.6) 61.9 
September: 
Pirbest 4.92. 3.5 5 wo Ra 7) 78721 B72)" 85.0) 89.0) 86.0) 85.4) -83.0| 8521) -83.5 
Srrgeati ie eee eee Bll As. MINUS OG). 92.81), 50,0) a lyol) 3l.5) 2972) 33,1) 27.7 
Daily range........} 18.4 peg k2 gw 20,91" 19. 5)°18, 5). 225). 21.6) W987) 24.3 
Monthly mean..... 50:3) 62.5570160;,7| 59.4) 62.6) 60.9) 58.3] 56.8)" 58.3) ° 54.3 
October: 
Po nest oo lees a Tare Tage) 74.51 77.7 74.5) 74.3) 72.4). 77a 27 
Siereet caw ets O69) ora et 8 A> 27.3) 282 207) 2021) 2S7P 18.2 
Daily range. ....-<.| 16.3 707) 10.9) (18.6) 28:4) 8622) 20.0): 19:2} 1852}-20.2 
Monthly mean.....| 48.4] 50.9] 48.8) 48.8) 51.0) 49.4 46.5} 45.0] 46.3) 42.8 
November: 
[Sa ae ae ea a 61.9] 64.3] 62.7| 61.9] 65.9} 61.4} 60.0) 58.9) 54.3) 56.2 
eT 1 ees anne Ts 146). 1508) 13.5) 46.1) 18:1]. 16.6 6.8 5.1 73 —2.3 
Daily range........| 13.0 19-5) 47-9) 44.0)" 13/4] 12.6) 15:4) 214,97 13.2) «15.7 
Monthly mean..... 37.0| 38.6! 36.2} 36.1| 39.8] 38.2] 34.0) 32.8} 32.8) 28.6 
December: 
ih OOS 9 ar ie 48.7| 50.3| 51.3) 48.5| 52.8] 49.0) 45.7] 44.3) 43.4] 42.7 
He ie ire 0.2} 2.0) —2.1) —2.7 1.8} 0.3}—13.1}/—17.0|—15.2|—25.8 
Daily range... ><... 12.6} 10.9) 13.1) 13.1] 12.4] 12.2] 16.0} 16.7) 14.8) 20.0 
Monthly mean.....| 26.5] 27.6) 26.3) 25.1 29.3) 27,8) ~.21.2) 19.9) 17.0) 33.4 
12) Months. ....+.+« 43.5| 47.01 45.4] 44.91 47.71 46.0] 42.4] 40.7] 41.81 37.3 
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RAIN AND SNOW 


Summary of the total fall of rain and snow and the number of days on which rain and snow 
fell in Ontario during 1949, at stations reporting the whole year, and the average of the Province. 

















Rain Snow 
Stations n Stations 
ee: 
oA @ 
aay ares 

ALGOMA: NORTHUMBERLAND 
Biscotasing........ -90)) 85) 11475 Healey’s Falls 
Franz een. be ie. 1 In|com |plete OXFORD: 
Kapuskasing. ..... : OSV810 lak Woodstock... Jigt 2 
Steep Hill Falls, ... In|com |plete PARRY SOUND 

BRANT: Magnetawan...... 
DLanttord Gasasake 50.4 Parry Sout. ©. 49. 
Daltsaen. (on buck e In|com |plete EEL: 

BRUCE: PIO 260s ee 
Southampton...... O08 PERTH: 

Jobermorya 44... 3 80. Startiord i... 45 
Walkerton i.....2. : 79. PETERBOROUGH 

CARLETON: Apsley ea wkcen | 
Oitawa- i cds 66 Lakeheld®, 471. 

DURHAM: Peterborough a5. 
DronO RRs cts, Ae Ak RAINY RIVER: 

ELGIN: ATIKOKANLE © te) eae 
ot, Jnomase i... & E 44. MIO ECE Oy ee ee 

Essex: Fort Frances...... 
Harrow is. a..4e.e Mine Centre...... 
Leamington....... RENFREW 

FRONTENAC: Clontari ies ee, 
Kingston......... 38]}/ Pembroke......... 

GREY: Kenlrew wet 4.0. he . 
Pupenia oan, cn. 0 102.0) 42/|Stwcor 

HALTON: Becton . cae, 
Georgetown....... : 59-3) 21 Orillia) 20 eee 

HASTINGs: Washagorm jie. 
Belleville. .... ss 5 : 6.51} 39]\iSupBURY 
irentonse4e 4h os : 57 -9]e 28 t@hanlesss te es. 

Huron: Coniston ta 7 tian: 
Brucetield #.2.00 66. 78.8] 39 a Tinie ee eee 
UCKHOW. a. Gel -5| 41\/THUNDER Bay: 
Ridgecrest. 4.4. of -O} 37/| Kakabeka Falls. 

KENORA: Port Arthir A ae 
lonate aan, . oo 8} 40]! Savanne.......... 
ISCO: Sohiee eal 4) 83/! Schreiber......... 
Sioux Lookout..... .9| 105]/Vicrortia: 

KEnT: Fenelon Falls...... 
Chatham ..a2.-e Sip 231) (iLindsay 66 fue. 

LEEDs: WATERLOO 
Brockville... 0.4. -O} 33/| Kitchener......... 

LINCOLN: WELLAND 
St. Catharines..... 6) 19] Welland a..J), 52) 
Winelands. 636, <> -5| 311 WELLINGTON 

MANITOULIN: Guelph. jes Side 
Providence Bay... . YORK: 

MIDDLESEX: Agincourt <....¢ 22 
London -aasan oe 21h 30 Teronte. te ae. 
INCA E od te ek 4) 

MUSKOKA 
Beatrice. 21)... 2} 60 

NIPISSING: 

Algonquin Park. .. ead ecw 

Haileybury........ i avi 

Iroquois Falls...... COle ca. 

Madawaska..,.... -O| 31]|Average for the 
Montreal River... . .8] 68 Province 1949... 
INorth¢Bay., shee BOW toi, 1948... 
Rutherglen......., 194 Tea. 

NORFOLK: 1882-1949... 
PIMCOG 5 Jn ee 23 
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RAIN AND SNOW 


“ 


Monthly summary of inches of rain and snow in precipitation in the several districts in 
Ontario in 1949; also the average derived from the sixty-eight years, 1882-1949, 


me ee ee 





West and North and East and The 
eter Southwest Northwest Centre Northeast Province 
Snow | Rain Snow | Rain | Snow | Rain | Snow | Rain | Snow 
1949 in. 
TRE etn ai ee 33! 16.9 
Feprunarysn. aide oe os. i id 9 | 
De CGR Sate Ses 141 14.6 
Vy Lev ear Sad, A ae eae Afi 1.9 
Se ee any era ee eee COREL 
MOREA). fee, ei] eee 
Ro Sg Le ee Heat Wk tia 
Pee Roe i Poe op 
September........./2. 34| Trace 
DCUOEr Rhy ocr ee a Sie Py 
POVEDIIEE en ots es 25} 11.9 
ere pee ae a ss ly! oes Wee 
ey Gatiass ft. | -27.15| 62.8] 19.97| 90.5| 25.24] 68.7] 24.23 68.81 24.151 72.7 
Average 
Years 1882-1949 

Pea eee saat 87| 18.6 
February. cvs eteees 69} 15.5 
“lV ge Po ee re A 19 tt 
1p V0 oh Sok 2 acc SOOT ne ahead 
[Pale eae are 76 0.2 
NGticet see tse 83) Trace 
Pie ee 38S, | fe ape ie 
PS ee ROR res 
September........... 88| Trace 
oo 60 12 
November........... 96} 7.6 
December. ........... 16) 15.6 
T2iMonths: os... ct ar Se 
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SUNSHINE 
Monthly summary of bright sunshine at the principal stations in Ontario for 1949 showing 
the number of hours the sun was above the horizon, the hours of registered sunshine, the total 
for the year and average derived from the sixty-eight years 1882-1949. 





Average of four 



































: i e A . i stations 
Months 38 | em hea : ee 
f= | 3 = 5 6 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 
1949 hrs. hrs. hrs. hrs. hrs. hrs. hrs. hrs. 
UAVs. 6. cd See RE A oe 285.7 Sone 46.0 56.0 66.0 55.8) 101 a ee 
PeDruany 2.0. 8. $5. etek & 291A) LO7T20n, 106-0), 9750) 107.0] 104. 2)> 96 Si 
Marcha eg 5 tt. ters ey i enf) 969.9 1370) 12060) °107 0) 43750) P1255) este eee 
PIE Ul castes bu Ped oe a, ee ato 406.4% 2140), 193200" 473.. 01) 139-0) Tq OF 5st 7 SES ee oes 
CO eet A, ena PT Ae 461.1). 302.0) 27520 26000) 251-0| 027200) 27656 
Pee aya eas ee he 465.7). B14.0|: STU QOL. Or a4 O28 7s She ee 
PUR Vic dem. ee, eee a 470.9) 292.0) 27640" 279 lO)» BiOcO) 1280. 0286 9) ae 
ULUTUIS ies ot 1 A aha sd a oe 434.5; 299.010 296.0) 245.0) 202008 279-8) 967 50 eee 
Septem Der: 25 )..6.h ns kee 376.3 89:0) 18690) 15450) \is5e0) 166.0) ott. Sie ee 
Octonerc 6. Ju. eb... wee 340.2), 199.0). 162.0) 151-0) (£5220 166.0 BAS het aD 
INOVErbeR....ja.e.. mee me. 286.9) “79s0) + T4508 (G20) se GSO Obs aecd Ons are 
Decemiberse 0. Wa... oar 20. 274.3|, 108:0)., 10220|;, 62.0) 378-0) 87-5] 16a Gee 
The Year.............] 4,465.1] 2,295 .0|j2,148.0] 1,937.0] 2,006.0] 2,096.5| 2,025.71... 
Average Years 1882-1949 

January, 2 eee “65.5|° Ae Se7| Od a ameiMn at ee 76.8 
HeDEUAIV ic atte ie. packs Sete oe O29 T0OS 2 00:0) etl b2 20 ee eae 103.0 
LES Res Oe OPMEE Ren OTANI CoM! IO. 126.3) 147581 7140.0) 148-6) oe ee 140.7 
Be GL IAEA Gari) ce 2 «sa UN eae ee ce 167. SH LSE 15'S) 41 862 eel te 7S 
LAN ond ce tetcurte’ 2 3 Pa eee 21S Bi 222 ere S Ol 20 Rae hae eee PAE SS 
PRD ie Seas tact Ome oe, Bs LIDS LOU Maga SO) aod oak ihe coke Aimee cas 248.9 
ET GN? OG IA abies WME ad! OAR A! 279 AN 280e11 1250 2) eetG rt esia ee eee 270.8 
SACU ACs SRO am erm: ete eA ga 240.5) 2555.0) $225.01) ae eee ee 241.9 
BIE LCIMDEE. wicle 5 Sanu! Reus mee 178.3)" 20205), Bi4 Sim eh oel lane ae ote eee 182.6 
OC LODE Tee ci he! en ce ad bn 147.3) 152057 200 Fane 4a ee 141.1 
PNGVEI DE cx, Sidact enn allen a eee 75.8)" 8352) ViQU1) BeOS! Gee) eae PED 
‘Bier Teh oY) eaten Mipeeregions SemNet Nm om eth 56..3)  G741) 60st LUN Oey CAR ik CN 63.5 
12 Months............].......] 1,900.8) 2,048.0] 1,832.21 1,976.8|.......1.......11,930.4 
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RURAL AREA ASSESSED 2 


Showing by County Municipalities the rural area of Ontario as returned by Municipal Assessors 
for 1949 to the Ontario Department of Municipal Affairs. 


SORTER TTA same er eepneneceee en en a ene ee ee 





Cleared 
Assessed Area | Farm acreage Per 
Counties and Districts 1949 1949 cent 

(acres) (acres) cleared 
ee eee ee Te Bee EGE — a5 20 
ent SAIS) SS) aS ett th eh a 433,622 368,083 84.89 
Erementar eer ein onahiei tenet x caidnmenaonce 415,755 383,902 93.34 
fener oem GL ee rien. lee ey 280,215 245,256 87.52 
SE PP Re ame fen N RET AL SS Es, 567,197 510,060 89.93 
EO Ter alter, Materte 4 1 a Sie oe CS apie Sel faa a ae 662,623 559,195 84.39 
ES FE A EAS TEMA h oA Tees ee 186,943 166,533 89.08 
ER CeCe oe ee nme Hs aie tole yates) 780,247 660,709 84.70 
NORE PO cos PO Mee te a amade EI atl 392,747 267,552 68.12 
Per Mte POM oie a Coe ud Bon ia eke 468,018 407,899 87.15 
Lg PN WARES CE cet ee tig le a pew Ge 189,392 87.05 
West morurm transite cee 261,742 210,598 80.46 
Pectnern-Ontario Totaly. 2 ere... 4,871,489 4,137,133 84.93 
Se Bey SE Cn SO ERPS Ta Te eee aan a 921,758 603,381 65.46 
es Gooped 2 290,295 81.72 
Be Reig Bo SUS NAR rr 1,044,979 738,508 70.67 
FELT Cee ee, 223,959 193,264 86.29 
SO) oy OO EET oo path aio TT a ne Ded a nen 791,214 688,839 87.06 
een SEE ee ence ee Oot ee 291,798 263,045 90.15 
Poe er eee eC ai 517,158 460,561 89.06 
SHUG EP Ss PTC Pe 938,487 688,742 73.39 
eR eh wate Me RO 305,267 253,113 82.92 
jE ES eR Re Te ne err 624,951 519,178 83.07 
Ce ceisler br iy Ee oe sa 6,014,788 4,698,926 79.12 
Dit ees st 365,581 512,212 85.40 
ROM tem ee 490,443 46,935 0, 57 
Pk a ea 1,056,226 402,551 38.11 
nD or Soe ee ee A Pa ee Le 612,523 85,423 13.95 
Peete a oe, ce te ce oh hoe cwNaccce. 433,998 345,918 79.70 
2 Woe de a ey AR ge Cie Gage ne 498 542 379,501 16,12 
REED Sere er ee ee TS 592,798 105,072 lis 
PEE ee, hc atc a te A Sova oe ok ves bk 560,140 290,057 51.78 
DTU ee ee we a 233,878 202,821 86.72 
Noi A unease Bk Ma aie io Hee ae ee 584,194 308,327 52.78 
oh Sas evan, JOR FOr ek Re eae a ane Na 515,044 392,059 76.12 
Seeeereee APTCOTIO FOTAl fois. i csbe css ocd os wk vee a 5,943,367 2,870,876 ~s 

AE I 5.0 Seale es ae pee 551,954 379,396 68. 
Faas Libr Eat RI CU 7 hea 235,425 194,747 82.72 
Remerararren Ss ek AO? Wy ay 669,935 288,980 43.14 
RN Ds ce teks Ghd yc asee cts. <. 288,452 223,715 77.56 
2 tee UR RE ae RL Senate coat OP 266,489 181,230 67 .50 
LU ee Le Aas eae REE ok Er ORE Dek Mine, aren 670,501 336,269 50.15 
(A LA RE, TIE cry fr aek iii eta, karen eee pet pee 4) med 

URRY, he Tete ORE sg sy Gaia < ih 034 , 
ee hes ReMi tS eee MARE a bla thoes 287,866 230,822 80.18 
RN te a oe tin oe eee Na ee A es 1,059,770 406,935 38.40 
ee RS Pa crap cca nae dpe 9b ae ig 235,281 183,159 77,65 
so ESRI ESE e ae aay, Doh ie 243,677 134,999 55.40 
PMEMEEEERISITATIO POCA): oo coc kk as coon oc cae os 5,387,510 es “ 

8 “oye IS SASS PAT A ean 323,200 4, . 
peel CASES BARS SIRS on, Sra aa a 368,877 70,651 19.15 
SO IRSA <2 osc wks uBR HE Wc iacw Siow baa ak & 93,231 15,118 vee 
Manitoulin AERC Ae PEO ACRE as SL STS. ha Yan. Sa nT ater ae - : 
Nipissing Ai caachhats ail cow wimin lace ld etre Se ear i ee aes care Sean aa'ayn 19°05 
EIR CPs unica es ape eiecen ore Gs ble xa & : BL th aah 
ete eos Sec ee ison ha ak ee ces Ci ap cde ibs 455,787 rane 13°01 
RTM RRS ec he' i ati ias tae ete ak wo disk stirn’'« mike. « 414,771 ba eit 31°16 
OE ir EB ee Oe eee 300,151 edt FS 

Northern Ontario Total.......... Featled woe shat a Ss 3,000,989 ‘ 


ph yo RD Pe ee oe ee ee 25,218,143 15,407,240 61.10 


ACREAGE OF SOY BEANS IN ONTARIO 
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PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE OF PRI 


IN ONTARIO, YEAR 1949 








NCIPAL FIELD CROPS 


FARM VALUE 














Yield 
Field Crops Acres per Production 

Acre Bushels Total Per Acre 

bus. $ $ 
dN See ane a 805,000 Uy i 24,714,000 42,755,000 Pa 
Sprine. Wheatee.) ..... 12 Ress: 59,000 18.0 1,062,000 1,837,000 JL 2h 
Cates 2... ig ee 2,086,000 34.5 71,967,000 56,134,000 26.91 
DOME i cee. «eee 228,000 30.3 6,908,000 8,082,000 35.45 
Poses Meno. « fedeu at) 25,400 15.4 391,000 966,000 38.03 
Perey Ory BNE cos bes 80,900 19.5 1,578,000 5,239,000 64.76 
Daaxea raise as... i flan 1,211,000 S55 42,748,000 39,328,000 32.48 
Poe 5 va de ct ALE 106,000 © ZO 2,226,000 2,960,000 27.92 
ickeneat yee... 2 AN Ae 72,200 20.9 1,509,000 1,766,000 24.45 
UNE SARE, 2. 2M af OR ge Sea So 16,500 11.9 196,000 647,000 39.21 
So yakoatas MeN SA) AS ie 103,800 2574 2,605,000 5,887,000 56.71 
Comvehelledyi0. .. 2.0) ite iy 250,000 52.4 13,100,000 16,244,000 64.98 
Potatoes 20re.t 25... Adee, 117,000 160.0 18,720,000 21,341,000 | 182.40 
FieldsRootsvi adv... Ok 48,800 304.0 14,836,000 8,160,000 | 167.21 

Tons Tons 
Vorne(touderis.$. hoi 64 ea Exe 418,000 10.0 4,180,000 24,244,000 58.00 
Iday ond Clover... «0 ek orn 2,951,000 125 3,689,000 72,304,000 24.50 
POTS 2OER), ets AOU og 2 ace 802,000 1.78 1,428,000 31,416,000 oo, We 
Sueanascetantt. Of... ose ik Dts 30,000 11.18 335,400 4,630,000 154.33 
All Field Crops, including 

Sittar Deets. ot ©... ince ese OPE TLIC 6 Reg eh |e ee 343,940,000 36.55 





PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE OF PRINCIPAL FIELD CROPS 
IN ONTARIO, YEAR 1948 





FARM VALUE 

















Yield 
Field Crops Acres per Production 

Acre Bushels Total Per Acre 

bus. $ $ 
LSet) he) co 858,500 Te 26,013,000 53,847,000 Denke 
OMA Dea Teas sn oso. Se, 52,300 vy age 1,161,000 2,403,000 45.95 
We Ey) Te a a ee 1,835,600 41.8 76,728,000 62,917,000 34.28 
bin LY ee ee ae, rr i 226,100 34.4 7,778,000 8,634,000 38.19 
POSE y ple os es ks whee 29,700 21.9 650,000 1,859,000 62.59 
Ji OLA Fe sla ae a ae 78,300 17.9 1,402,000 5,762,000 73.59 
ee ei ke ot rr dg 1,095,900 43.5 47,672,000 45,288,000 41332 
Pe tee a hs 123,900 022 2,751,000 4,182,000 53545 
Brckwneate! tees.) ko 91,700 20.1 1,843,000 2,119,000 Je We 
Pe een Sin oe 64,300 12:9 829,000 3,150,000 48.99 
perontigs et ek... (s).5 eee 94,000 19.4 1,824,000 4,195,000 44.63 
Remresbellegy-- oo oe be 242,400 50.0 12,120,000 15,998 000 66.00 
Pate. Pre i. AS Ae 115,300 176.6 20,370,000 24,077,000 208. 82 
Peperoisee tiie OT iN 51,900 376.0 19,514,000 8,586,000 165.43 

Tons Tons 
Pommocddert.......0).%5 20! 401,600 9.95 3,996,000 21,099,000 52 ,.o4 
Pepa, Cibyertit.. <0). .0:Nn 3,026,500 1.90 5,750,000 82,800,000 27.36 
Peer LAEIS Pe, . ns Ad ote ee 732,200 2.49 1,823,000 29,168,000 39. 84 
STS CES be a er a 18,400 10.70 197,000 2,817,000 153.10 
All Field Crops, including | 

Digan beete...o3.... Abd. D TABOO! Dien. SRS e basset Ee 378,901,000 41.46 
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FALL WHEAT AND SPRING WHEAT 


Showing by County Municipalities of Ontario the area, production and farm value of Fall 
Wheat and Spring Wheat for the year 1949, 


















































A Fall Wheat Spring Wheat 
Counties and 
Districts Acres | Per | Bushels | Farm | Acres | Per | Bushels | Farm 
acre value acre value 
$ 

Brant is... 2. oe 17,600, 30.9 544,600 942,200 920,18.0 16,600 28,400 
eI SIi ik o:<.ds SNe 43,400'33.0} 1,430,200; 2,474,200 100,18.0 1,800 3,100 
) BC o>, aa I A OE A 42,600,33.0) 1,403,800} 2,428,600 1,700|20.0 34,000 58,100 
Haldimand). hie 26,200;30.0 785,000} 1,358,000 1,280,19.0 24,300 41,600 
Rene ees of Wea 66,500}33.0} 2,191,500] 3,791,300 2,200|20.0 44,000 75,200 
Lampton... see 70,200)35.0} 2,454,400 4,245,400 1,100)19.0 20,900 35,700 
Dincolit :.. sas 12,300/29.0 356,700 617,100 220/17 .0 3,700 6,300 
Middlesex ..... cana 50,000,35.0} 1,750,000} 3,027,500 2,680)20 .0 52,900 90,500 
Notfolky ... <.. G08). 8 18,000) 29.0 522,000 903,100 600) 20.0 12,000 20,500 
Oxfords... 6. UO nee 19,600/33 .0 646,800) 1,118,900 600/20 .0 12,000 20,500 
Welland: =... (00.528 14,100/28 .0 394,800 683,000 300/20 .0 6,000 10,300 
Wentworth......... 15,600/30.0 468,000 809,600 100/19.0 1,900 3,200 

Southern Ontario} 396,100/32.7! 12,947,800 22,398,900! 11,800/19.5| 230,100 393,400 
Dre Uta: 24,400)30.0 732,000; 1,266,400 2,300)17.0 39,100 66,900 
MO TEOTIN eete casas 5,900) 28.0 165,200 285,800 1,000|17.0 17,000 29,000 
CePEW ete a el oecle vay 21,800 27 .0 588,600} 1,018,300 3,800;20.0 72,180 122,900 
Haltor® © i Yee ees 16,800 29.0 487,200 842,900 400!12.0 4,800 8,200 
Huronts .. 4. Yee 38,600/30.0) 1,158,000} 2,003,300 1,300|17.0 22,100 37,800 
Peett Vis. eee 20,200/31.0 626,200} 1,083,300 300/13 .0 3,900 6,700 
Perth was 4. fee 22,900) 31.0 709,900} 1,228,800 1,400|21.0 29,400 50,300 
OIMCOEs.. cules oe ee 55,700;26.0} 1,448,150 2,505,300 2,600/17.0 43,200 73,900 
Waterloo... toc eeaes 22,400|29 .0 649,600} 1,123,800 900|14.0 12,600 21,500 
Wellington ... 0.0027, 20,100/31.0 623,100} 1,077,900 1,700|17.0 28,900 49,400 

Western Ontario.! 248,800'28 .9 7,187,950! 12,435,800!  15,700/17.4 273,180! 466,600 
Dunant. esas Aone 17,000 28.0 476,000 823,500 1,000,14.0 14,000 23,900 
Plaliburtons < 22o55 65 180,26.0 4,680 8,100 30/15.0 450 800 
Tastings eases. 32, 8,200), 28.0 229,600 397,200 1,100)14.0 15,160 25,900 
Nineikolea *2 see ee 8026.0 2,100 3,600 100 20.0 2,000 3,400 
Northumberland....| 17,100,27.0 461,700 798,700 1,000,18.0 18,000 30,800 
Ontario for i ae 19,000/31.0 589,000} 1,018,900 1,500|17.0 25,500 43,600 
Parry. Sound. 48258 . 90|29.0 2,610 4,500 300/19.0 5,700 9,700 
Peterborough....... 18,200|24.0 436,800 755,700 500)16.0 8,000 13,700 
Prince Edward...... 6,300/24 .0 151,200 261,600 500) 20.0 10,000 17,100 
Ny ECOL IS. ae Wied a ore 16,200|28.0 453,600 784,800 270|19.0 5,130 8,800 
OT dey to 5.0 ate BE Ge 42,900/32.0} 1,372,800 2,374,900 1,600/17.0 27,200 46,500 

Central Ontario..| 145,250/28.8 4,180,090! 7,231,500 7,900'16.6) 131,140) 224,200 
Casleton.... 2. Bawah 1,220/33.0 40,260 69,600 1,800)18.5 33,280 57,900 
Dundas. ....«. 268i 420/23 .0 9,660 16,700 400/18 .0 7,200 12,500 
Frontenac... diets 1,040)29.0 30,160 52,200 800}18.0 14,400 25,000 
Glenvarry. peace 680/24 .0 16,300 28,200 1,000, 20.0 20,000 34,800 
Grenville. ..:404.55. 5 440|21.0 9,240 16,000 400;16.0 6,400 TITR100 
Lanark s.:. 2. 26g 1,400)22.0 30,800 53,300 1,700/18.0 30,600 53,200 
Leeds .2%, soi. eet 390/26 .0 10,140 17,500 500)20.0 10,000 17,400 
Lennox & Addington. 3,200/26 .0 83,200 143,900 1,200|19.0 22,800 39,700 
Prescott... 5.2. aa oa 340/29 .0 9,860 17,100 400/20.0 8,000 13,900 
Renirew... ) tod ak 1,850/34.0 62,900 108,800 4,300|17.0 73,100 127,200 
Russells... oS Re. 320/26.0 8,300 14,400 500/19 .0 9,500 16,500 
SLOPMONE. «sore coe 800/24 .0 19,200 33,200 500/}21.0 10,500 18,300 

Eastern Ontario. 12,100'27 .3 330,020 570,960! 13,500'18.2' 245,780 427,500 
avOmarn vo wie, ee 710|27.0 19,170 33,200 500)19.0 9,500 17,000 
Cochtane- 24,4034... 160/23 .0 3,680 6,400 500/14 .0 7,000 12,500 
ISONOTA aoe Raa ee 30/23 .0 690 1,200 400/14 .0 5,600 10,000 
Manitouliny).. to oe 600/23 .0 13,800 23,900 400)14.0 5,600 10,000 
Nipissing... $2.40 3s 260/25 .0 6,500 11,200 600/17 .0 10,200 18,300 
Rainy‘River.... 2. 420|23.0 9,660 16,700 4,400/19.0 83,600 149,600 
Sudbuens.. 2 Beaks, 210/24.0 5,040 8,700 900/16.0 14,400 25,800 
Thunder Bay....... 160/25 .0 4,000 6,900 1,200)21 .0 25,500 45,600 
Timiskaming........ 200/28 .0 5,600 9,700 1,200/17.0 20,400 36,500 

Northern Ontario 2,750/24.8 68,140 117,900; 10,100:18.0) 181,800 325,300 
The Province, 1949.| 805,000!30.7 24,714,000) 42,755,000 59,000/18.0) 1,062,000) 1,837,000 
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Showing by County Municipalities 


and Barley for the year 1949, 











OATS AND BARLEY 


of Ontario the area, production and farm value of Oats 
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Farm 
value 


70,600 
92,400 
20,800 
50,400 
152,800 
215,500 
14,100 
338,700 
45,700 
160,000 
27,100 
24,300 
1,212,400 
648,000 
155,800 
616,800 
69,400 
936,600 
65,100 
614,500 
295,000 
126,600 
258,400 
3,786,200 
63,300 
1,400 
106,500 
11,100 
72,000 
263,100 
42,100 
45,900 
42,200 
207,900 
266,300 
1,121,800 


205,200 
89,100 
47,400 

120,900 
43,600 
91,500 
65,300 
61,200 

136,500 

233,800 

104,500 
63,800 

1,262,800 
51,800 
55,200 
25,300 
24,800 
32,200 

233,500 

158,400 
27,400 
90,200 

698,800 


6,908,000 8,082,000 


Counties and Oats Barley 
Districts Acres | se Bushels pea Acres ee | Bushels | 
$ 
Brats 6 ssiW 3 oes. 29,200/33 .0 963,600 731,400 4.100130 .0 63,000 
Biimoes s HOPS TEL L 42,000/39.0} 1,634,000 1,244,600 2,500/33.0 82,500 
eS RED! oe ts 44,000)36.0} 1,583,100 1,201,700 600/31 .0 18,600 
Malaimandy: 2° 45,000)35.0) 1,755,000] 1,197,900 1,500/30.0 45,000 
Koen tte. Piece. . 59,200)41.0) 2,409,200 1,843,600 4,400/31.0| 136,400 
lonmbton’s J000. 60 5 3: 92,500/40.0} 3,740,000! 2,885,900 5,200|/37.0} 192,400 
EADS hol ti! Ph4 22,300/28 .0 624,400 474,600 700/18 .0 12,600 
Middlesex.......... 86,800/41.0} 3,508,800} 2,701,300 8,400/36.0} 302,400 
Parte VT AG8 2s 2 2 35,000/39.0} 1,345,000} 1,038,000 1,200/34.0 40,800 
Co Sr 52,700/40.0} 2,108,000 1,602,100 4,200/34.0} 142,800 
Wellandiviozo..c co, 29,100}32.0 931,200 706,900 1,100/22.0 24,200 
Wentworth... 3.6... 35,000)34.0} 1,171,000 903,500 700)31.0 21,700 
Southern Ontario! 572,800'38.0 21,775,800! 16,531,500! 32,600/33.2 1,082,400 
Bree hte 72,300:39.0 2,821,500; 2,178,000 15,700,35.0| 549,500 
LBP O TITS Oat ee 28,400)35.0 995,000 764,300 4,400,30.0) 132,000 
Reven. =. io. oa, 95,000|40.0} 3,802,000} 2,930,100 16,200 32.0} 522,700 
Pano) a, <a 27,100)24 .0 651,400 500,600 2,800 21.0 58,800 
POR 085.264. 57,000'42.0} 2,396,000} 1,843,600 22,000\36.0} 792,000 
cn 28,200/25 .0 706,000 542,500 2,400)23.0 55,200 
Regie. Wen. t s5.. 61,400/39.0) 2,396,600} 1,845,100} 15,20034.0 520,800 
seumgcoe: /, 0A... <3): 83,800/30.0} 2,516,000} 1,937,700} 10,000;25.0 250,000 
Waterloo: fou. : 20. 37,100;34.0} 1,262,400 970,200 3,700|29.0} 107,300 
Wellington......... 59,300/32.0} 1,898,600) 1,462,200 7,300/30.0} 219,000 
Western Ontario.| 549,600/35.4 19,445,500} 14,974,300} 99,700/32.0| 3,207,300 
Dashant?. (Ff... <-. 35,300, 24.0 847,200 660,600 2,600 21 0 54,600 
Habbarton. ~~... 8,500|28.0 238,000 187,000 50)24.0 1,200 
Hastings. vse. 5... 72,100 30.0 2,163,200} 1,686,700 3,400) 27 .0 91,800 
MUSKORE too ok 11,400'37.0 421,800 329,900 300/32 .0 9,600 
Northumberland... .. 58,000/30.0} 1,740,000) 1,357,400 2,300)27 .0 62,100 
eeiarea AS oy: 39,600/33.0) 1,306,800} 1,019,900 8,100/28.0; 226,800 
Rarry Sound! >. ..... 19,000/36 .0 684,000 533,800 1,100/33 .0 36,300 
Peterborough....... 38,000 26.0 988,000 771,100 1,650,24.0 39,600 
Prince Edward...... 24,900/35.0 871,500 679,500 1,400|26.0 36,400 
Wietorias rah secs 29,000|29 .0 841,000 655,800 6,400/28.0; 179,200 
i? See hd oe 59,600'32.0; 1,907,200) 1,486,700 8,200}28.0) 229,600 
Central Ontario..| 395,400'30.4| 12,008,700] 9,368,400 35,500|27 .2 967,200) 
SORA OT iS t6, 65,100]38.0, 2,473,800; 2,028,700 5,300) 32 .0 169,600 
Mince. ihe os 5. 18,600}29 .0 539,400 441,400 3!200'23.0 73,600 
Krontenac ies... ... 28,900/31 .0 895,900 732,500 1,400|28.0 39,200 
Glenparry jj00e.4. 55. 39,600/32.0} 1,267,200} 1,042,700 3,700)27 .0 99,900) 
(Seeniville. 023.254. : 22,700|27 .0 612,900 501,400 1,500 24 .0 36,000) 
LE hd i oe 35,000/32.0) 1,120,000 916,500 2,800 27.0 75,600) 
eee, rer eeds dens: 36,600/29.0} 1,061,400 868,600 2,000 27 .0 54,000; 
Lennox & Addington} 40,000/29.0) 1,160,000 949,800 2,200/23.0 50,600 
Presnorto ek: se es: 53,200)35.0! 1,862,000} 1,529,000 4,700/24.0| 112,800 
Reeitew Neale cs css 65,400/35.0} 2,289,000} 1,875,000 6,900'28.0} 193,200) 
Rare OS Lee ooo 38,500/35.0} 1,347,500} 1,103,200 3,200)27 .0 86,400) 
etorimont: fie. i. 3; 28,400/36.0} 1,022,400 834,800 1,700/31.0 52,700 
Eastern Ontario..| 472,000/33.2! 15,651,500! 12,823,600; 38,600'27.0 ee 
ER ore Sie ares fn ace 11,900/|34.0 404,600 316,600 1,500/30. 0 45,00 
ie ieee Si a Sede een 12,800/31.0 396,800 310,500 1,600'30 .0 48,000 
to Ee in 3,100)29 .0 89,900 70,600 1,000)22 .0 22,000 
Maniroulin. :......° 7,400/|26.0 192,400 151,100 900/24 .0 21,600 
oie aD ea 15,400/29.0 446,600 349,300 1,000/28.0 reset 
Rainy River.......: 7,700|35 .0 269,500 232,300 7,000|29 .0 eee 
NEY. bs o65' 13,400/33.0 442,200 345,900 5,100 27.0 13 is 
Thunder Bay....... 6,000/45.0 270,000 211,600 700|34.0 23,8 
imi i 73,500 448,300 2,800/28.0 78,400 
Timiskaming........ 18,500)31.0 573, , ; nae 
Northern Ontario) 96,200/32.1) 3,085,500; 2,436,200; 21,600/28.1) 607, | 
The Province, 1949 .|2,086,000|34.5 71,967,000! 56,134,000} 228,000/30.3 
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REPORT OF THE 


DRY PEAS AND DRY BEANS 


Showing by County Municipalities of Ontario the area, production and farm value of Dry Peas and 
Dry Beans for the year 1949. 


No. 22 


























Cotnrcciand Dry Peas . Dry Beans z 
Districts arm arm 
Acres : am Bushels aves Acres fe A . Bushels | ria 

Brant ..:c0 0's rere 250]19.2 4,800 10,400 50}20.0 1,000 3,300 
|S (al a eS rence a biel khan) Pods st MN eulln Sion ge la de 9,900)24.0} 237,600} 784,100 
PESSEX rate tee A Mao 600}22 .2 13,300 28,700 50}19.0 950 3,100 
Haldimand 2202) «oooh ee a oR se ie let 2 Teer ase 
ICENt eee... cee car 600}21.3 12,800 27,600} 28,000]17.0| 476,300} 1,578,100 
eam LON 6. nes eons a 900}20.3 18,300 39,500 4.300 2220 94,600 "312,200 
LAMCOM: © <<, 40. tedahe oe 50}20.0 1,000 ZIZOO Es rape We cas © lies nes ecrontal s dans Oem 
Middlesex. 202.6. 600}18.3 11,000 23; "700 14,000)20.4) 285,550} 942,300 
Norfolk as oe oe hes cee Te a Tee eee eer eee 50}15.0 750 2,600 
COXGOt Cis cee med te 200/19. 5 3,900 8,400 100/19 .0 1,900 6,300 
Wellanidic occas s fc0 lace’: teens bee oe ee ene 50}19.0 950 3,100 
Wentworth......... 100}19.0 1,900 Ay LOO) 19 drawers ls iae | seemed eaten fe ae eee 

Southern Ontario 3,300/20 .3 67,000 144, 600! 56,500/19.5! 1 099,600! 3,635,100 
PE Cem tr. Cer 2,500|13. 5} 33,800 TR OOO (At Senet is 5 Ue ee oe ia eee 
POUWNECH co ee oat 1,200}12.6 15,100 54 100 |S coke cde ele ks creer 2 conn eee 
heya at sae nee: 300}14.7 4,400 10,100 50}19.1 950 3,200 
16 (E4050 ARR Ne ober ek 300]11.7 3,500 SOOO) M tea tere at ons let nacho stageh 0 bs ee 
ae ae vee ee aie 1,100}17 .4 19,100 43, 800} 22,500/20.0} 449,380) 1,505,400 

OD oa ec ww owl eee ae Es. Tere ee c= Te ead eee rt ececcech ee ere ee 
Perth fA: . een: 900}16.4 14,800 34,000 450}17.0 7,650 25,600 
SHMNCOE fake Lek 1,400}17.4 24,400 56,000 30}15.3 460 1,500 
Weaterlog..8 ans. 3 600/20. 3 12,200 28,000 30]15.8 470 1,600 
Wellington, s7 0.20 «. 1,000}12.6 12,600 28,900 40|16.0 640 2,100 

Western Ontario. 9, 300/15 .0 139,900 321,100) 23,100119.9| 459,550) 1,539,400 
Durham ee 600|11.7 7,000 17,600 50|14.5 730 2,480 
Haliburton. «occ ook 1S be wee ec cee ci. ore eet we | eee ee) Oke a 
Hastines.« 20. os 600}17.5 10,500 26,400 2011520 300 1,020 
Muskoka seers. 5015.0 750 1.900] Pus eee aes Thana eenen il a 
Northumberland 300}15.3 4,600 11,500 400|14.7 5,850 19,880 
Ontatior 62.0 er 300}17 .3 5,200 13,100 50}15.5 780 2,650 
Parry Sound .vacc os 1,100)18.4 20,200 50,700 20/14 .0 280 950 
Peterborough....... 300}17.3 5,200 13,100 30/15 .0 450 1,530 
Prince Ldwatd.-.... 50/17 .0 850 2,100 30}14.5 440 1,500 
WACHOLIAY cinco aes 600/10. 7 6,400 16,100 100}12.5 1250 4,250 
NOR ee eR tees 200}15.5 3,100 7,800 100|}14.0 1,400 4,760 

Central Ontario.. 4,100|15.6 63, 800 160,300 800114.4 11,480 39,020 
CAricton eee. 600\14.5 8,700 25,000 50|14.5 730 2520. 
Dd as'. Bee: 30)14.7 440 1,300 30}14.8 440 1,520 
Prontenac... 470, ¢ 20/14.0 280 800 20/14 .0 280 970 
Glengarry. 20 yas sks 50}13.6 680 2,000 20]15.3 300 1,040 
CSrenvilla.n. co #6. es: 100]13.5 1,350 3,900 10/14.0 140 480 
Meat soe ei 8 1,000}13.5 13,500 38,800 50}15.1 760 2,620 
Bos CRO Be elk A cena 20/14 .0 280 800 10}14.8 150 520 
Lennox & Addington 600}13.5 8,100 23,300 50}14.9 750 2,590 
RVESCOLT oe ne oe ok 500}14.6 7,300 21,000 30}15.0 450 1,550 
ReniteW. os beaks 4,.100]13.5 55,430 159,800 50]15.1 760 2,620 
IRUSSELU i, wee cog 400}15.5 6,200 17,800 100]14.2 1,420 4,900 
SLOCIIOnGuie ta. 180}16.4 2,960 8,500 30}15.0 450 1,550 

Eastern Ontario 7,600/13.8 105,220 303,000 450/15.4 6,630 22,880 
INET TE eae oan oe 200)11.6 2,520 STOO en eee Ble (hee acl Sens 
Moentane tet Ac: 100/13.5 1,350 3,300 20)15.0 300 1,050 
INCTOLA eR ne eet eli. Leta ee Wek a | MAA Neo, | aR ne seh | ae rill wig ace cea hr 
Manitouling. | ee 200\15 .5 3,100 7-000} TE wee <i sisdS oanceepeee ss oe 
WiniSsine se oe ae 100;13.5 1,350 3,300 10)12.9 130 460 
DR aIDVERIVEL etek ye ae eae aca re ree eee eee al ce lhe wn optracer eR. ee 
Sncduuny neers eye PDO N7 1,870 4,600 20'15.5 310 1,090 
nundertbay ...s 5. + 25|18.0 450 Le TOON sees Sal keg. \toiseiesa acpeeeyoe tthe See 
Timiskaming. <4. s.\3 300)15.5 4,640 11 ADO dtoehte 2h tes.) listens tenant Cee eee ea 

Northern Ontario 1,100/13.7 15,080 37,000 50/14.8 740 2,600 
The Province, 1949.| 25,400/15.4 391,000 966,000) 80,900/19.5) 1,578,000) 5, 239, 000 
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RYE AND BUCKWHEAT 


Showing by County Municipalities of Ontario the area, production and farm value of Rye 
and Buckwheat for the year 1949. 















































Counties and Rye Buckwheat. 
Districts Per Farm Per Farm 
Acres ae Bushels Poa Acres | ain 1 Bushels atts 
$ $ 

TC h bide ced oa eee 6,000121 .0 126,000 160,500 1,800 18.0 32,400 34,900 
es a RS AMAT 4 8,100,23.0 186,300 237,300 3,600)23 .0 83,090 89,300 
BOM cters oe ban ele 4,900|25.0 122,500 156,100 100/21.0 2,100 2,300 
Panna ts 2. au 5) 1,100|22.0 24,200 30,800 1,000|23 .0 23,000 24,700 
on ea Ae aan 4 8,000 24.0 192,300 244,600 100|23.0 2,300 2,500 
Mato... os wok 1,300|22.0 28,600 36,400 800) 21.0 16,800 18,100 
CS ed nw Soc che 350)19.0 6,650 8,500 100}17.0 1,700 1,800 
PAsaeses thy ol 2,800|21 .0 58,800 74,900 1,600}24 .0 38,400 41,300 
gers eb ga pant gh Rta 22,700/23.2 525,800 670,400 1,200|22 .0 26,400 28,400 
CP ao 4 pe RP en 8 OR 3,400|19 .0 64,600 82,300 1,300)23.0 29,900 32,200 
VUES ET: Ce Ry ig a 850\19.0 16,150 20,600 1,000)22 .0 22,000 23,700 
Wentworth......... 800)|22 .0 17,600 22,400 700|20.0 14,000 15,100 

Southern Ontario! 60,300/22.7! 1,369,500! 1,744,800) 13,300/21.9| 292,090) 314,300 
a lig Te ope ear epg Meo 700|20.0 14,000 19,500 700,17 .0 11,900 13,600 
POETS. ee 1,100/19.0 20,900 29,000 900 20.0 18,000 20,600 
Pattee sees seer, 2,800) 20.0 56,000 77,800 2,200|21 .0 46,200 52,800 
PaNGa do. ce. te, 400/17 .0 6,800 9,500 200/13 0 2,600 3,000 
EO Goes re. sche hale 2,100/20.0 42,000 58,400 2,800 31.0 86,800 99,100 
LE Rete high elite a a 1,400)19.0 26,600 37,000 200)19.0 3,800 4,300 
alg AF Rio SRR PERN eh 1,500,20.0 30,000 41,700 1,600|24.0 38,400 43,900 
STINGS lo a PR eae 7,800|19.9 148,200 205,900 5,200/18.4 95,600 109,100 
WV RRETIOO. o oisic ccs wks 700/19 .0 13,300 18,500 100/19.0 19,000 21,700 
NEFITS wilica etee 2,000 20.0 40,000 55,600 1,700)26.0 44,200 50,500 

Western Ontario. 20,500 19.4 397,800 552,900} 15,600\23.5| 366,500) 418,600 
Mia Ce Fi abled Peediog oO oe 3,700, 19.0 70,300 99,100 2,600,16.0 41,600 49,100 
PiAesuren... Jo) ei... 100 19.0 1,900 2,700 200/17 .0 3,400 4,000 
LE CUE reg etn alia 1,600,17.0 27,200 38,300 900|19.0 17,100 20,200 
Pius. es 100.17.0 1,700 2,400 200|23 .0 4,600 5,400 
Northumberland.... 5,100,18.0 91,800 129,400 3,400) 20.0 68,000 80,300 
TEE RPS oes. 2,400, 18.0 43,200 60,900 1,300|20.0 26,000 30,700 
Pare OOUNG Sn os ee 100 20.0 2,000 2,800 100|28.0 2,800 3,300 
Peterborough....... 600,19.0 11,400 16,100 600/18.0 10,800 12,700 
Prince Edward...... 3,400,18.0 61,200 86,300 1,200|20.0 24,000 28,300 
RICHTIG A sonkis oo ce, ae 500,18.0 9,000 12,700 1,100|18.0 19,800 23,400 
Oe tee ee ea 1,600,19.0 30,400 42,900 1,100)24.0 26,400 31,200 

Central Ontario.. 19,200 18.2! 350,100 493,600} 12,700)19.3 244,500} 288,600 
aera ts. ds 300)23.0 6,900 11,100 2,000|21.0 42,000 51,500 
Seach © EUS Geli Rtn eee 300/18.0 5,400 8,700 1,600)18.0 28,800 35,300 
REPRO INA GS ol on Soi he 100|18.0 1,800 2,900 300)18.0 5,400 6,600 
OTT ks wee 100/19 .0 1,900 3,000 2,600|18.0 46,800 57,400 
Paria. Se a 100}19.0 1,900 3,000 5,600/21.0 117,600 144,400 
DOUG ACE eres oA tet, 200)18.0 3,600 5,800 5,000/19 .0 95,000; 116,700 

Pn ee Oe 400)18.0 7,200 11,500 2,000/18 .0 36,000 44,200 
Lennox & Addington. 1,000)17.0 17,000 27,200 1,600|20.0 32,000 39,300 
Mireer otk... < oe 200\18.0 3,600 5,800 1,300|19.0 24,700 30,300 
PET en sia hp 2,100,18.0 37,800 60,600 4,200|20.0 84,000} 103,100 
OEE a eh > oan 100)17.0 1,700 2,700 1,500 20.0 30,000 36,800 
RUT SOIRETN cs ay dry 200\17.0 3,400 5,400 1,500)25.0 37,500 46,000 

Eastern Ontario. 5,100 18.1 92,200 147,700, 29,200:10.9| 579,800 711,600 
CN Se baal aie ia 100\20 .0 2,000 2,600 100|21.0 2,100 2,600 
Cochrane... 65s.) ox 40)17.0 680 850 30)15.0 450 560 
lee: ee aes Bake 10|16.0 160 200 2018.0 360 440 
Manitoulin. .......... 100,18.0 1,800 2,300 100,16.0 1,600 2,000 
(2a To ee a a 100,19.0 1,900 2,400 300|22.0 6,600 8,300 
Ramy River.....'... 200/19.0 3,800 4,900 150|14.0 2,100 2,600 
ESAS cia sce sin © 300/17 .0 5,100 6,500 500/19.0 9,500 12,100 
Thunder Bay....... 30)20.0 600 800 100|19.0 1,900 2,400 
Timiskaming....... 20,18.0 360 450 100)15 .0 1,500 1,900 

Northern Ontario 900.18 .2 16,400 21,000 1,400|18.7 26,110 32,900 
The Province, 1949.| 106,000\21.0 2,226,000) 2,960,000 72,200\20 .9 1,509,000, 1,766,000 
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FLAX AND MIXED GRAINS 


Showing by County Municipalities of Ontario the area, production and farm value of Flax and 
Mixed Grains for the year 1949. 
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: Flax Mixed Grains 
Counties and : z = = 
Districts er arm er arm 
Acres his | Bushels eae Acres i so Bushels | vite 
$ $ 

rant: 2 fae te 140/11.0 1,540 5,080 P23 700|33.0 419,100} 365,600 
ELI 2 eee ee 10}11.0 110 360 13 000 38.0) 494,000 430,800 
Bssex 2. Ae eo 30/11 .0 330 1,090 2,200}34 .0 74,800 65,100 
Haldimand 3i:5:.; .\.ci4| eleegea | o% felt eee eee | 8. 500/33.0} 280,500 245,000 
enti. c Agee. ce 80/13 .0 1,040 3,430 Ve ,300/38 .0 277,400 242,000 
Iam DtOn sek ae sae 300}12.0 3,600 11,880 10, 700/41.0} 438,700 382,700 
TEC COMN okie dc oa aid] Seles || hh eee ee 2,200|27 .0 59,400 51,700 
Middlesex, =... =: 800)12.7 10,160 33,530 39 000 42.0} 1,638,000 1,429,100 
INDEIOlion te ee ie 30}12 .0 360 1,190 5 200/40.0} 208,000 182,000 
OSfOrds ae ee oe 250112 <0 3,000 9,900 a7 400/42 .0) 2,410,800} 2,101 ,400 
Welland tose Oe. ow 60/10 .0 600 1,980 f) "400 31.0 74, ,400 64, 700 
WV EME WOrtH UN 5.51. . c6ll Leneeo at |). cele eee ee ee 16,600/32 .0 531,200 463,100 

Southern Ontario 1,700/12.2 20,740 68,440 177, 200/39 .0 6,906,300 6,023,200 
BuCe ve. he ae eh oe 1,300|14.0 18,200 60,060 67,200 41.7; 2,802,400 2,565,300 
Wuterinuecst.2 2 500/12 .0 6,000 19,800} 41,000 36.8 1,507,000} 1,379,500 
CSEGVec et Reel aon ae 1,400)14.0 19,600 64,680 85,500, 39.8} 3,400,000 3,112,400 
FIaitOi. Mie. ee 50/11.0 550 1,820 18, 900 24.0 453 ,600 415,200 
PUULOn eee 1,700]13.9 23,620 77,950 91 400/41. 7| 3,808,800 3,486,600 
POG tee, habe, wee dE 200/11.0 2,200 7,260 34,600 27.0 934. 200 855,200 
PC UCH 5S. b vies te 500)14.0 7,000 23,100 103,300/40. i 4,205,300 3,849,400 
DINO. 4 sheseatey . 2s S01120 360 1,190} 64,100/30.5 1,957,100] 1,791,500 
Waterloo: sa.e.. 15 20/12 .0 240 790 53,200/33.6] 1,788,800] 1 637, 500 
Wellington.......... 1,500/12.0 18,000 59,400} 101,700/34.6| 3 520, 500} 3 bye ,700 

Western Ontario. 7,200/13.3 95,770 316,050! 660,900/36.9 24, 377,700 22; 315, 300 
Dt seer ae tee 50, 9.0 450 1,490, 41,000,25.0, 1,025,000 965,500 
HialDurronee 6,05. Ue ee eS Yee Se ey em.” 700,27 .0 18,900 17,800 
Pasting s peetiy. ci 30} 9.0 260 860 13,900 34.0} 472,600 445,200 
Niiskoka deste.) : Ieee ae ase re Wee. ae pic Soe ene ee a 700,37 .0 25,900 24,300 
Northumberland. . .¢liwcee:.. Re ie ere ee ee ten 25,000/)30.0 750,000 706,000 
Ontario’ sites Oia! oy 100,10.0 1,000 3,300} 54,200/35.0 1,897,000} 1,785,200 
ATi; SOUNGh tea. eee ere Ty te eee, eee 2,200) 38.0 83,600 78,600 
Peterborough ne 200,10.0 2,000 6,600 6,400,29.0 185,600 174,500 
Prince Edward...... 10) 9.0 90 300 6,000/34.0 204,000 191,800 
NaChoria Magn a. 4 asl ad ed eM ae eet eee 33,800) 32.0 1,081,300] 1,017,700 
OTC ie er hg 110,11.0 1,200 “3,960 51,100/32 .0 1,635,200} 1,537,100 

Central Ontario.. 500 10.0 5,000 16,510! 235,000/31 .4 7,379,100) 6,943,700 
Carleton 2.4.4 100,12 .0 1,200 3,900 15,500,40.0 620,000 607,600 
Dindas tase os 50,10.0 500 1,650; 22,000/26.0 572,000 560,600 
Prontenaces<.., .../: 50/11.0 550 1,820 3,400/32 .0 134,400 131,700 
Glengarry Ln S01 20 330 1,090 4,800)28 .0 134,400 131,700 
Grenville ty oi 40} 8.0 240 790 7,600|26 .0 197,600 193,600 
PAA ects ai, Ga tl OP emeeeael ue lie 17,100/33.0 108,800 106,600 
Meds... GG wie: 30/10.0 300 990} —7,800/34.0} 265,200} 259,900 
Lennox & Addington. 30/10 .0 300 990 12,200|34.0 414,800} 406,500 
Brescott) ccm We. oo 700}11.0 7,700 25,410 4,800|32.0 153,600 150,500 
TReMGeW at ns at 50)11.0 550 1,820 8,700/35.0] 304,500 298,400 
Eptissellt aCewer ay os 1260)11 <4 13,640 45,010 6,300|38.0 239,400} 234,600 
Stommontasw.)...-. -2 20}11.0 220 730 6,400/36.0 230, 400 225,800 

Eastern Ontario.. 2,300'11.1 25,530 84,260! 116, 600 28.9! 3, 375, 100! 3,307,500 
Ploonia ae eee ee 10,10.0 100 330 3,400, 34.0 115,600 120,200 
Cochrane sté. 8 6 20/10.0 200 660 1,400 30.0 42000 43,700 
ISCNOFA. Ane... 300] 9.0 2,700 8,910 800/26 .0 20,800 21,600 
Manitoulineyee 0 100)10.0 1,000 3,300 3,000.28 .0 84,000 87,400 
Nipissing pa 40/10.0 400 1,320 1,400'35.0 49,000 51,000 
Rainy River........ 4,260/10.3 43,860 144,910 1,000|36.0 36,000 37,400 
Sudbury MEA Ory 6c oe 10}10.0 100 330 2,500|30.0 75,000 78,000 
Thunder Bay vs oo 20)10.0 200 660 2,000/48 .0 96,000 99,900 
Timiskaming Se ee 40!10.0 400 15320 5,800/33 .0 191,400 199,100 

Northern Ontario 4,800)10.2 48,960 161,740; 21 300 33.3} 709,800) 738,300 
The Province, 1949. 16,500)11.9) 196,000 647, 000 1 211. ,000'35 .3 42,748,000:'39,328,000 
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49 


ea, production and farm value of Corn 


Districts Per| Bushels Farm Per| Tons Farm 
Acres acre! (shelled) value Acres acre| (green) ee 
PUARE Co neha ties x starz 2,500/42 .0 105,000| 129,200 7,400} 9.4 69,600 ds 200 
Bas cchiate We. Gs tots 18,200/55.0} 1,001,000} 1,231,200] 23,500] 9.6 225,300 1,260,300 
PLROEK.. |. 1Pod ctds o Outre 74,200|53.0} 3,933,460] 4,848,000 11.800 9.5 111,900} 626,200 
Haldimand. re... a's 1,600]60 .0 96,000 118,100 4,300} 8.8 37,800] 211,700 
ST ete i Re ae ee 74,100/50.0] 3,702,000] 4,560,200] 26,200/10.1 264,400] 1,479,100 
ISAT LOI rats <shes «oa 4 21,800/56.0} 1,220,800} 1,503,600] 30,400]/10.4| 316,100 1,768,600 
NEE Ait) Ween ey Se 800}55.0 44,000 54,100 4,600} 8.5 39,100} 218,800 
WiMelesetes Aosta 013 14,400}50.0 720,000 885,600}  30,700}10.4} 320,100} 1,791,000 
hs Pelic Ca) | aoe ane a 5,400/65 .0 351,000 431,700 9,600}12.1 116,200} 650,100 
ROG. baie fet, bo 5,900}62 .0 365,800 449,900} 23,000]12.1) 278,0000] 1,555,400 
Weeltand joie ie: ss cick 1,300)40.0 52,000 64,000 6,800} 7.2 49,000} 273,900 
Wentworth oo. +. te 1,800|58.0 104,400 128,400 5,600]11.0 61,600} 344,700 
Southern Ontario| 222,000/52.7]| 11,695,460] 14,404,000] 183,900/10.3 1,889, 100/10,569,000 
Bilce. oa ee ee 70051 .0 35,700 45,700; 5,500);10.0 55,000} 319,000 
PI GIEET IY erick Rt, a 200/45 .0 9,000 11,500 1,600) 9.1 14,600 84,400 
SPE oF ae tl. eB 200/50 .0 10,000 12,800 9,300} 8.8 81,800) 474,700 
Fae COUL cakes ook aes 600/48 .0 28,800 36,900 5,000} 8.5 42,500} 246,500 
RAND OILY ees Ses tse 3,800/58.0 220,000 282,100 11,900)12.1 144,000; 835,200 
BPE ee Oa Ss a oct 100/49 .0 4,900 6,300 4,100} 8.4 34,400 199,800 
ere, « che cs ce ore 3,600/54.0 194,300 248,300 13,100} 9.8} 128,400) 744,600 
SSITICOGS Sb) iS ois lite wile 1,000/49 .0 49,000 62,700} 11,600) 8.6 99,800} 578,600 
BV At erlOOrerhxs'. fo. 8 3,400/54.0 183,600 235,000 10,400,10.3 107,100} 621,300 
Wellinctony:.1..02..% 1,400|51.0 71,400 91,400 11,300,10.8 122,000} 707,800 
Western Ontario. 15,000'53.8 806,700' 1,032,700' 83,800 9 9' 829,600 4,811,900 
Diva pore 600|47 .0 28,200 38,100 L1200( 8-2 91,800} 551,000 
aapurione.+*.. 2.% 30/39 .0 tL AO 1,600 400] 7.5 3,000 18,000 
PARSCIOR SI hea «e's k 1,000|50.0 50,000 67,500 7,300] 7.4 54,000| 324,100 
Wi GskOkar, Gk... x 20/42 .0 840 1,100 500] 8.3 4,200 24,900 
Northumberland. 1,200)38.0 45,600 61,600 9,600! 8.6 82,500} 495,400 
PAE TIO we ete ss 2,800/48 .0 134,400 181,400 12,900} 8.3} 107,100] 642,900 
Parry Sound. .& 6.5. > 50/42 .0 2100 2,800 600} 9.0 5,400 32,400 
Peterborough....... 200|50.0 10,000 13,500 5,000} 9.8 49,000} 294,000 
Prince Edward...... 700|51.0 35,700 48,200 3,800) 8.9 33,800 202,900 
(its cat eee 600/46.0 27,600 37,300 3,900) 9.2 35,900} 215,300 
Vid esg Sees) 4a ee 1,000|54.0 54,000 72,900 11,200} 9.0}; 100,800} 604,800 
Central Ontario.. 8,200 47.5 389,610 526,000' 66,400) 8.5) 567,500) 3,405,700 
Cameron ve see. S 600/42 .0 25,200 34,000 12,900)12.2 157,300] 960,000 
RUA We ees a ae 900/45 .0 40,500 54,600 13; 600 13.0 176,600} 1,076,600 
Prontenaci. 20s... 200/51 .0 10,200 13,800 3,600 8.2 29,500 180,100 
DseUAITY We. Es ss « 300/45 .6 13,500 18,200 5,300)11.5 61,000} 371,800 
kerenville 5).4%'..... 300/50 .0 15,000 20,300 5,500}12.5 68,800} 418,400 
Manet: we eee. 400/40 .0 16,000 21,600 7,000] 9.6 67,200} 408,900 
eS A oe 300/40 .0 12,000 eats Due a ; Peend setae 
ington. 500/43 .0 21,500 29,0 ; ; ; 
Sac isi : at a 300/38 .0 11,400 15,400 5,000} 9.9 50,000} 301,900 
ReDTRW ole ees x oe 300/42 .0 12,600 17,000 2,200)10.0 22,000 134,200 
Pemaedi: en re bs 400/42 .0 16,800 22,700 6,300}10.5 66,200} 403,500 
Bron t fs. 200/47 .0 9,400 12,700 5,800} 9.8 56,800} 346,700 
Eastern Ontario.. 4,700'!43.4 204,100 275,500| 82, 700 10.6) 883,700) 5,386,800 
Mica Wes sss. s 30/44 .0 1,320 1,900 100| 8.9 890 6,200 
hand TR PIE CL eae POR Ce Seer Oe 20) 9.9 200 1,400 
mo ae Se ae | PBS Od ws ee PERS Sees Oe eee, ee a bee Pern sc 
i 500} 8.5 4,260 29,700 
Fonte ee. ite ee, as RR 2 OS Ss + a 
Nipissing Wa ose; + 30/39 .0 1,170 AOU OO SOV, a0 een 
Bary River: si. wns 20/41 .0 820 1,100 100 8.4 840 on 
a eee 20/41 .0 820 1,100 40] 8.8 et et 
pee ae eo SCS ceed, Vc ae SM cs a ae en eer 1'000 
Perr tee Po sss J) Hike. es 4d a Mae = SN be hates 2 
100/41.3 4,130 5,800 1,200) 8.4 10,100 70,600 
Gk Me Gaba rng 250,000152.4| 13,100,000) 16,244,000) 418,000)10.0| 4,180,000|24, 244, 000 


The Province, 1949. 
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POTATOES AND FIELD ROOTS 


Showing by County Municipalities of Ontario the area, production and farm value of 
Potatoes and Field Roots for the year 1949. 
































C : Potatoes Field Roots 
ounties and 
Districts Per Farm Per Farm 
ea | acre | Bushels value Actes a ne value 
$ 

Brant. .64 0 oe ee 1,500] 130 195,000 236,300} 1,000] 400 400,000} 220,000 
Plein cs: 22) ova eee 1,700} 151 255,000 309,100 100} 300 30,000 16,500 
| SR oe on ee Sa co 11,800} 199 2,347,600} 2,845,400 150} 300 45,000 24,800 
hiaidimande. ee 400] 109 43,600 52,800 100} 300 30,000 16,500 
Menta. LIN ae ie 2,700} 204 550,800 667,600 300] 400 120,000 66,060 
Lamotonys aaa eee 1,400) 230 322,000 390,300 500} 300 150,000 82,500 
EEICOLN fists ces gee 300! 127 38,100 46,200 150] 270 40,500 22,300 
Middlesex:i........ 2,900} 243 704,700 854,100} 1,400! 400 560,000} 308,000 
IN ORIOL tas de fee 2,000} 174 348,000 421,800 100} 300 30,000 16,500 
OstOrdyre eee ie ee (100 137 150,700 182,600} 4,500} 400} 1,800,000) 990,000 
WN CLlaTICLAM ee bee cs ke. 500] 143 71,500 86,700 100} 300 30,000 16,500 
Wentworth yin. Jee 4,300} 218 937,400} 1,136,100} 1,200} 400 480,000} 264,000 

Southern Ontario] 30,600! 194 5,964,400! 7,229,000} 9,600] 387 3,715,500! 2,043,600 
Brice... we a Ee 1,600; 115 184,000 182,200} 2,400; 262 628,800; 345,800 
DUETIN: Vevey oc, oe 3,300} 183 603,800 597,800 700] 232 162,400 89,300 
MEV ce kee oe 4,100} 129 528,900 523,600} 2,000] 302 604,000} 332,200 
PAO oo ae ee 800] 116 92,800 91,900} 1,000} 272 272,000} 149,600 
PUUEOT oe ene a en 1,600} 156 249,600 247,100] 4,700} 355 1,668,100} 917,400 
eee st ee eee 1,300] 143 185,900 184,000 300} 202 60,600 33,300 
Perth... eget oe 1,500} 128 192,000 190,100} 3,000) 272 816,000} 448,800 
SUCHE. eye lee 10,800} 151 1,630,800) 1,614,500) 2,300] 172 395,600! 217,600 
Waterloo) 2eb er. ee 2,300} 151 347,300 343,800} 3,500) 352} 1,232,000 677,600 
Wellingtons.) a 3,500) 161 563,500 557,900) 5,000} 302] 1,510,000 830,500 

Western Ontario.| 30,800! 149 4,578,600) 4,532,900] 24,900) 295 7,349,500} 4,042,100 
Daphnia yaks ee nee 2,700} 157 423,900 491,700} 1,000} 150 150,000) 82,500 ° 
Haliburtoni. 24. 400} 105 42,000 48,700 50] 230 11,500 6,300 
PSstines i toes oe 3,100} 126 390,600 453,100 400] 240 96,000 52,800 
Muskoka 3:0. soe 600] 151 90,600 105,100 200} 260 52,000 28,600 
Northumberland..... 3,000} 135 405,000 469,800} 1,000} 280 280,000} 154,060 
CORCATIG ue ANU” 3,800} 158 600,400 696,500; 3,000} 280 840,000} 462,000 
Patty Sounds: ic... 63 900} 213 191,700 222,400 300} 280 84,000 46,200 
Peterborough....... 1,700} 97 164,900 191,300 550} 210 115,500 63,500 
Prince Edward...... 800] 130 104,000 120,600 100} 300 30,000 16,500 
WittOria wenn oc, nee 1,100) 151 166,100 192,700 800} 240 192,000} 105,600 
VOl ys oie one 3,600} 173 622,800 722,400} 3,000} 280 840,000} 462,000 

Central Ontario..! 21,700! 148 3,202,000! 3,714,300} 10,400} 258 2,691,000} 1,480,000 
Carletonsy anges 2,500) 150 375,000 401,300 600; 350 210,000] 115,500 
MOM aS eek alee ae ee 800} 128 102,400 109,600 50} 300 15,000 8,300 
Frontenacy 3.400 2,100} 139 291,900 312,300 100} 250 25,000 13,800 
Glengarry. 23)... 2 1,000! 112 112,000 119,800 100} 200 20,000 11,000 
Mstenville st tale. 2 ke 1,500} 142 213,000 227,900 100| 220 22,000 12,100 
eanaric. Auten hes ge 1,700; 97 164,900 176,400 200} 200 40,000 22,000 
LORS yoy kere a ee 1,700} 97 164,900 176,400 300} 240 72,000 39,600 
Lennox & Addington.| 1,900] 143 2 lof OG 290,700 200} 250 50,000 27,500 
Prescott] 4 ue, on 1,900; 156 296,400 317,100 100} 250 25,000 13,800 
BOIMTE Wok os AS sis.5.c oe 4,000} 149 596,000 637,700 300} 230 69,000 38,000 
PRUSSON nee a ae ce 1,400} 146 204,400 218,700 100} 250 25,000 13,700 
SPOrmMontd. cote. sco. 900} 110 99,000 105,900 50} 270 13,500 7,400 

Eastern Ontario..| 21,400) 135 2,891,600! 3,093,800| 2,200) 267 586,500} 322,700 
LN EZ6 ye) a 800] 172 137,600 183,000 200} 290 58,000 31,900 
oenrane.. 2.660... 1,500] 184 276,000 367,100 200! 300 60,000 33,000 
SES 6s Ok ae 300} 128 38,400 51,100 50] 330 16,500 9,100 
Wiamitonlian 2. ss. . 500} 138 69,000 91,800 50} 300 15,000 83,000 
ONGRSUIO he a a's a chs 1,800] 137 246,600 328,000 200] 300 60,000 33,000 
Team ISiVer. . : s...c 8h: 800} 128 102,400 136,200 £50] 220 33,000 18,200 
DUNN nes oa dae 3,400] 186 632,400 841,100 250} 260 65,000 35,800 
Thunder Bayi. ..... 2,200] 173 380,600 506,200 400} 320 128,000 70,400 
Timiskaming... ...<< 1,200} 167 200,400 266,500 200} 290 58,000 31,900 


Northern Ontario} 12,500} 167 | 2,083,400 2,771,000} 1,700] 290 493,500} 271,600 
The Province, 1949.|117,000! 160 | 18,720,000 21,341,000! 48,800| 304/ 14,836,000] 8,160,000 
a a ncaa ear rhs EE DE EE WG Na St RA hg! 
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STATISTICS BRANCH FOR 1949 


ALFALFA AND HAY AND CLOVER 


Hay and Clover for the year 1949, 


ee ee 


palities of Ontario the area, production and farm 


value of Alfalfa, 


a 

















Cointiesand Alfalfa Hay and Clover 
Districts Per Farm Per | Farm 
Acres ee | Tons | value Acres ea Tons | value 
acre; et CValue | 
$ $ 

Lf ee th See eae 7,300}1 .70 12,500} 252,600 26,300}1.10 28,900 524,500 
Wigt ot ve | 12,800}2.10 27,000 545,700 44,600/1.50 66,900} 1,214,200 
BEER icc bo be a 16,400|2 . 20 36,200 731,600 22,100}1. 80 39,800 722,400 
Mamimand. 1 ts 28,000}2 . 20 61,700} 1,247,200 37,800}1.30 49,100 891,200 
WOME cite... Ane 22,600|2.70 61 200 1 236, ,900 23,500/1.70 39,900 724,200 
Pea) oe 34,200}2 .30 78, 800} 1 593, ,900 56,700}1.50 85,100, 1,544,600 
Bias. s hack 16,800}1 .60 yh ,000 545, 700 25,300}1.10 27,800 504,600 
Middlesex.......... 33,600]1.80 60,600 1,224,700 78,200}1 . 50 117,300} 2,127,800 
PiGriolieoty., ceca. 9,600)2.10 20,300 410,300 29,500]1.50 44,300 804,000 
ati cy ee. 13,500}1.80 24,700 499,200 70,200}1 . 50 105,300} 1,911,200 
Weiaid oe oe 11,200}1.20 13,500 272,800 39,600/0 . 90 35,700 648,000 
Wentworth......... 8, 300 2.00 16,700 337,500 37,300|1. 30 48,500 880,300 
Southern Ontario} 214,300/2.05 440,200} 8,898,100} 491,100|1.40| 688,600 12,497,000 
Brite cons 32,000|1 . 80 57,700] 1,226,700 105,300;1.10 115,800] 2,248,800 
Roy ek 10,800/1.50 16,200 344,400 59,900!0. 90 53,900} 1,046,800 
eyo Ce 54,600}1 . 70 92,900} 1,975,100 139,700}1.40 196,200} 3,810,200 
Fant 2 ks 14,100/2.50 35,300 750,500 35,800)0. 80 28,600 555,400 
PR ais his, |, oe 23,300}2 .20 51,400} 1,092,800 100,700)1 .30 130,900} 2,542,900 
fie 2 the tifa en URS 19,600]1.10 21,600 459,200 42,900/0.70 30,000 582,600 
OCTETS 6 aime 11,700]1.60 18,700 397,600 93,300}1 . 20 112,000} 2,175,200 
Se rN 36,900]1 .60 59,100} 1,256,600} 104,500}/1.00] 104,500 2,029,400 
Wiktaringas. La 8,200}1.60 13,100 278,500 51,600}1 . 20 61,900] 1,202,100 
Wellington rvs SOU 18,700}1 .40 26,200 557,000 114,700]}1.00 114,700] 2,227,500 
Western Ontario. 229, 900/1.70| 392, 200 8,338,400} 848,400/1.12 948, 500 18,420, a LE 972,200! 8,338,400) 848,400]1. 121 948,500! 18,420,900 
De is 1a a TSO OT 700) S82 2000 5130010 COI nae D001 1-003 Zon Se eat fs 14,400|1.50 21,700 582,200 51,300)0 .90 46,200] 1,092,400 
HahGurton... .- 2: .. 1,800]1 .00 1a 800 48. ,300 15,000/0. 80 12,100 283,900 
PAbianO een ete ef 26,300]1.50 39,600} 1,062,900 85,800}1.20} 103, ‘000! 2 437,300 
Mittexrkak 400 1.40 "560 15,000 29,000}1 . 20 34,800 823,400 
Northumberland. . 18,900}1.50 28,500 764,700 58,800} 1. 20 70,600] 1,669,400 
Wersrtais «3&2... 16,100]1.40 ph) 600 606,700 64, 100}1.10 70, 500} 1,668,300 
Parry Own, &. ..<.. "400 70 680 18,200 43,800}1.50 65,700] 1,554,500 
Peterborough Sete) 14,100}1.30 18,400 493,700 50,000]1. 10 55 ‘000 1,301,300 
Prince Edward...... 14 ‘000 ii 93) 900 641,200 33,400}1 . 30 43,400} 1 ‘027,300 
ViPeGhas foie; 17,900]1 . 30 23,300 625,100 59,200}1 . 20 71,000} 1,680,800 
pf | gt aes 34,100}1.40 47,960} 1,286, 800 65,100)0. 80 32,200} 1,232: 200 
Central Ontario. . 158, 400 1.44) 229,000} 6, 144, 800) 555, 500 1.12) 624, 400 14, 770, RE SN ATTO TSS AUG 44! 229,000) 6,144,800) 555,500/1.12) 624,400) 14,770,800 
Carleton...........] 23,700|2.00) 47,400) 1,036,300| 96.2001 311 126. 000/ 2 386 40 Fiey cari 23,700|2 .00 47,400] 1,036,300 96,200)1.31 126,000; 2,386,400 
WEE tens he ena Rit Me ie 8,300)1.40 11,600 253,600 52,400}1. 20 63,000} 1,193,200 
Frontenac..." 15,600}1.70 26, 500 579,300 81,900}1.51 123,900 e 346,700 
Glengarry CEs a et 8,400}1.40 Lf, 800 257,900 59,200]1.01 59,900} 1,134,500 
Grenville......:..... 6,900}1 . 60 11,000 240,500 52,800]1.13 59,500] 1,126,900 
OO, Ce ede ee 26,100}1.70 44. 200 966,200 69,000}1.71 118,300 2.240, 600 
ok a a eee 19. 300/1. 80 34, 700 758,500 73,000]1. 31 95,700} 1,812,600 
Lennox & Addington. 21,300]1.40 29, "700 649 200 68,100}1.21 82,500] 1 562,600 
Preset. be, LS 5,100)2 .40 12,200 266,700 69,300]1.71 118, 800 2,252,900 
ROMO Wies s Gre. eH 000 ye) 71,000] 1,552,200 90,100}1.30 117,100 2.218, 900 
RUUSROI Ee ie), aS 6,300}1.70 10,700 233 900 48 ,600]1.20 58,300} 1,104,200 
IOIIONE cle a «os 6, 200}2.10 13,000} 284,200 49 000]1.30 63,700} 1,206,500 
Eastern Ontario..! 178,200!1.82| 323,800] 7,078,500 809,600}1. 34) 1,086, 700 20, 586, astern Ontario. .!_178,200!1. 82] 323,800! 7,078,500) 809, 600)1. 34) 1,086,700) 20,586,000 
Algoma............| 1,100/1.90) 2,100, 46,900, 31,800,1.20, 38.2001 «675.400 een tnaake 2 1,100\1.90 2 100, 46,900 31 ,800, 1.20 38,200 675,400 
Cachwne 1c... 5 <., 800} 1.90 1,500 33.500 19, 900. 1.00 20,000 352.200 
to a an 400/1.80 "720 16,100 7 ,000 1.10 7,700 136,300 
Manitoulin......... 5,100/1.60 8,200 183,200 24, 800! 1.50 37,200 658,400 
IMERIOS cx cs ss 2 1,600)1.90 3,080 68,800 33.700 1.40 47,200 835,200 
Rainy River........ 8,000)2 . 50 20,000 446,800 23,000) 1 .50 34,500 610,700 
SGT 600) 1.00 600 13,400 36,600,1.50 54,900 971,700 
Thunder Bay....... 2,200)1.70 3,700 82,700 33,000}1 . 40 46,200 817,700 
Timiskaming ; eee 1,400|2.10 2,900 64,800 36,600) 1. 50 54,900 971,700 
Northern Ontario} 21,200/2.02 42,800! 956,200) 246,400,1.38 peeks 6,029,300 
The Province, 1949.| 802,000|1.78| 1,428,000,31,416,000| 2,951,000 1.25 3,689,000 72,304,000 
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No. 22 


PASTURE AND SOY BEANS 
Showing by County Municipalities of Ontario the area in Seeded Pasture and Soy Beans in 1949 








Seeded 
Counties and Districts Pasture 
Acres 

Braliteacn, avis cpses wee sie ee ee ee 35,600 
| Ea 6 ew eae bey Pure RMR My eea/2y Fob, k BONY As Ht 69,200 
HE SSOK ARE i © cEoeue ec ondet cce eee tael ne Rene Or 29,700 
Haldimand. vic eee ae eee ee 38,200 
ESCTIE ST crate alaeve ear Coto ke dur eee 53,000 
PALI UOR sid. ous tase oeeelees eee ees 136,800 
LINCOM ge hy vc scm bocsyt Osan ee ee eee 20,000 
IVEEG CLESER Ay Lat terse eee a eee et Oe 172,000 
INROGTONC ecc'hc, a tecgew ace ands oka aie Geer eee 27,000 
Bb Kats Pee Ne 2 CONES tat er hy WAR VEE | 89,100 
Welland’ cia cater ou: setae eee eee. ee 29,800 
WiEntWOrth 2s ie etter eee eee oe oe 30,000 

Southern Ontario ..5..0 ee 730,400 
Bruce eels sh oa os ee 145,000 
PUG Grit. oe oie ie eee Ree ee 65,100 
HOVE ass fees oe Oh ee 131,300 
FIAICON 6 sc «bhatt caneiens Cree eee ee 38,200 
EL UCOns ia. cise eettcexs an 188,000 
Peele. bio kent te. Ae eee ee ee 67,500 
Perthyte, eed diac ss Apa ee 101,600 
SimiCOe y..) lem seadcte miosis onrad cee oe ee 98,500 
Waterloons, ote aes 2 ete eee Te 34,800 
WeeHinotOlion telus (cn te aren eee 97,300 

Western, ONTATIOs«c0-. lee ae eee 967,300 
Dirhaniv soe ee eee eee 54,800, 
PISO... cane ects ieee et Meee ee 7,400, 
TIA SENOS Meath cx eat cvs) aes rch een ate eee 56,200, 
MuSKOlca” pho ete c yadcavoa chon eit ee eee Me 16,500 
IMWortminperland. (sch: ats Galea eee ee 58,900 
Ontarignges he se en en ee 76,700 
PARP OUI co aad sv cahate ty, ace 12,600 
Petetuounugi es tae. i ho oe ce 49,300 
BE NCOpe WAU oe ci ea, ha ane ee 43,400 
AE COUIA ree SNAPE ocr TA na: a Oe ate 36,200 
ey RIN Y amc, Spee ee coat kee ek eee 56,500 

CentranOntario.. eee oe 468,500 
Corleton oe ee eo a os a ee 74,900 
Dundas os eae Os eee a ys cae 40,000 
PVOTEENAC ce ne tae sc. ke ae 48,300 
SSICHIOATT Yo eee eee) os aa we sc oe 33,200 
AGEN U Cea eee ee Leek ee, ee 30,100 
CATAL Kept es cucct a i a’ cinta & cane 45,800 
| Beso ny Mec ps SaOCN oe ae ane! => 7 NNN 8 39,900 
Dennoxand Addington sere). ...0ct-ak aides 48,400 
ELOSCOLED owen cate os se ee 36,400 
PEE Cid Me Ne ee a on ee ee 66,500 
PRESS a ee ene eens 5 «ee toes 28,400 
Ser Olle egenans eee SED veces vcaysee eee 23,700 

PASCETH JOD LALIO Lee sities cei ee ~ 515,600 
EN On a tae teas tae iene cars ea gies dues 10,800 
EGP AG SS see eel sm eects eer ote a Sarees 6,700 
ETO A eee eee ee ates 5; ate Be Maine i o> «a loses 1,600 
Eerie Ot nchaee eaten: betes oe aisae els tte 7,900 
INNES ie Ro kon a 7,500 
Neca BERN Ol, perce y sul cl See ROR REE ono cone 10,100 
CCE EW aces Set mR eS | ee ag 10,300 
BETA CLS AN! Are eh. 5053 4. 5 oe eee Re eee ahaa 6,200 
ANSST EK TL SU 8 0 eae ee ee de es 13,500 

Northern: Ontario. .:.. oc nes oe et 74,600 

Peine-Province, 1949... -nnceacpenne oh, 2,756,400 

















Soy Beans 

A Per Farm 

ir | Acre Bushels Value 
100} 19.0 1,900 4,300 
6,800] 20.5 139,400 315,000 
39,000} 27.0 | 1,052,000] 2,375,910 
100} 23.0 2,300 5,200 
34,600] 25.6 885,290} 2,000,000 
13,200] 23.4 308,880 698,100 
50} 18.6 930 2,100 
6,000} 22.8 136,800 309,200 
200] 23.0 4,600 10,400 
300} 20.9 6,270 14,200 
SOOM dao 5,190 11,700 
SOn17 29 900 2,000 
100,700) 25.3 | 2,544,460] 5,748,110 
SOMLS 17) 900 2,070 
2,300] 20.2 | 46,460] 106,800 
BAD Le ray 350 800 
80} 18.8 1,500 3,450 
40} 17.8 700 1,600 
100] 16.9 1,690 3,890 
10} 16.0 160 370 
2,600) 19.9 51,760 118,980 
50, 17.9 890 2,000 
ry ee ae a eee tt ee skgtogaa 
50} 17.9 890 2,000 
Pherae Pcp ile Geen, ee 
30121650 480 1,090 
190} 18.2 3,460 7,820 
400! 17.7 7,090 16,000 
10,5160 160 370 
ee ee ‘olemigre | tc ereeee ey 
hee taee <b “Ae eers Te i ae 
10) 2070 200 460 
20) 48 33 370 850 
10} 19.0 190 440 
LO TGs0 160 370 
80| 17.5 1,400 3,230 
tet aoe Feiner Baer errr 
oh ait Oe ices aa pate 


103,800 25.1 | 2,605,000) 5,887,000 
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HONEY 
ALL FIELD CROPS* ; 
Estimated Number of Colonies, 
Yield per Colony and total 











Counties and Districts | Production of honey in 1949 
Value Total Estimated | Estimated | Estimated 
Acres per Farm Number of] Yield per Total 

Acre Value Colonies Colony | Production 

ee eee ie ge 
ia a oes 116,860} 35.16° 4,108,480 2,900 Al 118,000 
AG ee cc eee 230,310} 44.50 10,248,160 6,200 42 263,000 
Rn Oo ee as 272,230} 59.29 16,139,900 3,000 28 84,000 
Praddimand Joes 3. sas 156,880} 35.00 5,491,100 9,000 61 546,000 
PSR ae Ask ctw os 360,380}. 51.88 18,695,130 5,200 38 200,000 
PDO... Bees has’: + 345,500} 45.63 15,764,880 13,300 63 832,000 
EAN, «i wk Be a as 5. 86,220) 29.81 | 2,570,100 3,500 10 36,000 
DIAG eset. has ey: 2. 373,880} 43.34 16,203,230 5,200 38 196,000 
PONTOM ES os 8 ean. ot 140,380} 40.15 5,636,690 800 68 54,000 
Ws oc Seen foes g : 258,250} 41.61 10,744,500 5,500 45 249,000 
WUBI 2 Ste cr ses. 108,760} 26.80 2,914,980 3,500 26 90,000 
Wentworth {oun aot... =. 128,150} 41.66 5,338,300 3,800 47 179,000 
Southern Ontario..| 2,577,800} 44.17 113,855,450 61,900 46 2,847,000 
perros. aes ee 334,650! 33.66 11,265,630 14,400 45 654,000 
STENT | ess chris ox. 160,900} 30.41 4,892,700 2,800 34 94,000 
CerOW ar 2° 2k? BEL 438,950) 34.49 15,137,680 10,400 51 529,000 
Pe PaWON is. aa els Ade ke 5c 124,250} 29.69 3,689,420 4,500 32 146,000 
PRC GNy y. bese ae) 388,800} 41.45 16,116,850 11,600 80 928,000 
(oe Ee ana ieee ge 159,520)5,.26 10 4,067,360 5,300 19 103,000 
BOA hee oi sade 350,400) 30-07 11,964,450 8,200 83 682,000 
BRS a be res eet, 397,800} 32.02 12,738,090 10,800 14 152,000 
COS Ge i nn 198,250) 36.88 7,312,380 4,400 54 238,000 
A UMN OTOY Ca ces. s 350,950) 32.03 11,239,570 8,600 70 605,000 
Western Ontario...} 2,885,800) 34.11 98,424,130 81,000 51 4,131,000 
beerdanis.. nes... 185,150] 29.96 5,546,470 5,500 p20 122,000 
Biaibarton Ware. sca. 27,440} 22.91 628,600 100 30 3,000 
Peaair se. oie Ae... : ZL, 1 031265 7,145,980 13,000 37 483,000 
AUER) 5) ce Oo 43,650} 31.62 1,380,100 400 20 8,000 
Northumberland...... 205, 15010.33"26 6,822,820 5,200 28 147,000 
AUT STOR ot, te 229,300 in). 37.07 8,501,150 5,200 11 57,000 
Parry Out. 2. oc. 5. 70,060} 37.15 2,602,950 1,000 67 67,000 
Peterborough... -........ 138,030} 30.20 4,168,230 3,100 34 106,000 
Prince Edward, «...... 96,620] 34.86 3,368,550 3,000 16 48,000 
ES ge oe na PEL, 50032: 59 5,589,340 4,600 32 148,000 
Aer ices. dsievs sixk 5. 284,700! 35.79 10,191,040 11,400 20 229,000 
Central Ontario....! 1,677,350) 33.35 55,945,230 52,500 27 1,418,000 
Garieton. . Sarre 228,480} 35.00 7,996,950 6,400 58 369,000 
Do UIANG ee: kokhe a e's 122,680} 31.50 3,864,670 1,300 24 31,000 
Bem tenac. cs A& <> «<3 To9 DOU pol 88 4,447,890 2,800 19 53,000 
EES yn ae eee 126,890} 26.29 3,336,400 3,100 27 84,000 
CPITONIINC: ls SB eb ohn. 105,590} 28.07 2,964,370 3,300 46 151,000 
MMAR. 515 EN o's eo 168,650} 30.95 5220, 720 7,000 56 390,000 
as eee 157,250) 30.21 4,751,010 2,600 33 86,000 
Lennox and Addington. 156,690} 27.94 4,377,550 2,800 13 36,000 
eT eee ene ee 147,880} 34.48 5,099,320 6,200 29 179,000 
WROUIDOW. . . ours es 5 ss 225,570.08. 56 7,569,990 7,900 57 454,000 
eS | oe ee 125,230), 31:05 3,577,550 2,400 47 112,000 
ppMemt A bec. enh bm 2 101,890} 31.42 3,201,850 5,200 48 248,000 
Eastern Ontario...! 1,796,330 31.40 56,408,270 51,000 43 2,193,000 
IC wipa. case. a 52,450] 28.51 1,495,330 200 60 12,000 
ARTATIE f2 eo eas 39,090| 31.26 1,221,920 700 80 56,000 
PS foo - Bore. 5 ss 13,410] 26.16 350,850 400 15 6,000 
Manitoulin. .......... 43,950} 29.21 1,283,800 100 50 5,000 
IIT AS Gn 5 56,660} 31.10 1,761,960 100 60 6,000 
PMR AVET 6, sc od ss 57,200} 35.68 2,040,810 600 112 67,000 
IS & Ore ee wo. x 64,025} 39.16 OE STAG e ehucge x ate RON! ee sd ete | Bre a 
‘pupder Bayw.z,.....- 48,155} 39.05 LO Sr) tS anne kg) kG) of % ° 
Timiskaming......... 68,380} 31.22 2,134,770 1,400 49 68,000 
Northern Ontario.... 443,320) 33.11 14,676,920 3,500 63 220,000 


The Province, 1949...' 9,380,600' 36.17 339,310,000 249,900 43 10,809,000 
Chon SN cee a eA a Led al a od aa a RL ls ct lth tit Malic Na al hb at 


*Does not include sugar beets. 
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HORSES ON HAND 


Showing by County Municipalities the number and value of Horses on hand June Ist, 1949. 





Colts and Total Horses 
Counties and Stallions, Mares, Geldings, Fillies, including Stallions 
Districts 2 yrs. old | 2 yrs. old | 2 yrs. old | under 2 
and over | and over | and over years Number Value 
$ 

BAN oe ain eae eee 30 2,400 2,300 200 4,930 426,800 
LOY utlca bake e em 30 4,400 4,200 300 8,930 771,800 
SSeS che alae be eee 20 3,500 2,800 250 O15 569,300 
Piadipratid 5 nuns eee Sek 20 2,800 2,500 250 5,570 480,000 
LSS chi Aen aN eR mi HAR Me 40 5,000 4,100 300 9,440 819,600 
anton, estat asad ass 45 6,400 5,500 500 12,445} 1,075,100 
TC OLA ene sh ieee 10 1,900 1,800 100 3,810 329,900 
NU Tesex aides ec wee 80 8,400 6,800 600 15,880} 1,377,600 
ONT NOU So oie teaSinh eke casks 35 3,800 4,100 150 8,085 702,400 
UGS 10 a en rei 60 5,500 4,900 400 10,860 941,700 
INA LL AAIRL G5 teenie eae oe 15 1,700 1,600 200 o 515 301,800 
WEMUVOILN dca roe ec kat 30 2,900 2,500 250 5,680 491,300 

Southern Ontario... 420 48,700 43,100 3,500 95,720! 8,287,300 
BIUNGen seca aee eee 70 7,500 6,200 600; 14,370| 1,259,900 
Merit... ..4 ue ree 20 3,800 2,400 350 6,585 577,800 
CREE er, aici wkene ae a ioe 65 10,000 8,900 600 19,565} 1,715,700 
Pa CON ee ee pAs) 2,000 1,900 100 4,025 355,100 
PRO ont co catseieioe an nese 60 9,000 7,100 600 16,760} 1,470,500 
Lc | MO eEren AD ORra are RCE 30 3,000 2,400 300 5,730 501,000 
POTS citi ee ee 45 6,700 5,500 500 12,745} 1,116,000 
SitaCOe sy. sits wane ence 75 8,200 5,800 650 14,725} 1,293,600 
MV SLELIOO Wot tc cn ane ead, 50 4,900 4,300 500 9,750 851,400 
AV ECON oles gp ke ale 75 8,100 6,800 600 £5,575) "1-306, 700 

Western Ontario.... 530 63,200 51,300) 4,800 119,830! 10,507,700 
Vg ecg: Peeeen ap een a eee | 45 4,300 2,500 360 7,205 697,800 
PIAMDULLORAL Re ee oe 10 900 800 60 1,770 171,500 
Hastings: 2 ou. oh 50 5,300 5,100 420 10,870} 1,048,900 
RAUSK OES: Jeu tele teal bes 1,000 1,000 50 2,065 200,900 
Northumberland....... 45 4,700 4,100 380 9225 890,700 
ONCAP Sy. ees, eee 50 5,200 5,000 350 10,600} 1,024,900 
Baer SON tie oer 25 1,500 1,500 130 Rees. 305,600 
Peterborough.......... 35 3,400 3,500 200 i,1do 690,700 
Prince Hdwatdi.. <4. o), 20 2,800 2,000 130 4,950 480,600 
NICLOLIA® sen tens nro alae Ja 4,000 3,300 300 7.035 737,700 
NOt teehee he in ee 70 5,400 5,000 420 10,890} 1,054,100 

Central Ontario... . 400 38,500 33,800 2,800 75,500| 7,303,400 
Caneton ; en eres, 45 5,600 4,900 780 11,325] 1,010,000 
nas) wake uia een 30 3,700 2,900 250 6,880 624,700 
BLOT CAC s. ccys cote Ee 20 3,800 2,800 250 6,870 623,900 
plenearry: 16.4508 cae 30 3,200 2,900 350 6,485 582,500 
GIENy ent, oc ineaccke 25 2,900 2,500 250 5,675 512,100 
Peanar ie ee eee 50 5,000 4,400 400 9,850 890,200 
|b cE Cine Or AE enolate AO 4,500 3,600 300 8,440 766,400 
Lennox and Addington... 30 3,800 3,400 250 7,480 676,900 
Brescotecei. eae eee 45 3,600 3,200 350 7,195 648,800 
KEMITOW. cca eee 60 5,500 4,000 450 10,010 909,400 
Welisse lle. ss oa ee en 40 2,900 2,000 270 5,210 473,600 
SLOTMONE cha cu ees 40 2,500 1,800 200 4,540 414,100 

Eastern Ontario.... 460 47,000 38,400 4,100 89,960! 8,132,600 
Bimota’: |i eee een 20 1,400 1,300 110 2,830 306,200 
(Soenrane, etna 30 1,300 1,100 90 2,520 274,700 
ENOSA: 2 eee 5 300 550 20 875 94,000 
Manitoulin... ee 15 900 900 100 1,915 206,000 
INIDISSING: May ee ee 20 1,100 850 100 2,070 224,400 
PAIN Vo RIVEL ot eee 20 1,100 1,100 90 2 a0 250,000 
SUdDUry sentee  e 35 1,700 1,400 120 3255 354,400 
Thunder’ Bay.06- 15 900 800 40 1135 191,500 
Limiskaming cise 30 1,600 1,200 130 2,960 321,800 

Northern Ontario... 190 10,300 9,200 800 20,490) 2,223,000 


The Province, 1949. . 2,000 207,700, 175,800 16,000 401,500! 36,454,000 
acetate ethane tienen Dandi Winaeedicls shad tented Dehd NO Sadho aiclin nt teach staal Sc se 
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CATTLE ON HAND 


Loa 
ws 





Showing by County Municipalities the number of Cattle on hand, June 1st, 1949, 
ae —‘“COsCSCC 


Counties and 
Districts 


Wellington... 20: 2.h. 
Western Ontario. 


Dyernaie i. Soudeds 
LU IPTTS Ic} |: aan 


Secret POONITIGL An SS ace 
Peterborough........ 
Pree Bdward))..<... 
iret Ea 
bie as a 

Central Ontario.. 


Te er ee 
Dendases.. oo. Com. 


Glenparty...2ec.2... 
seeevile.. . so’... . 
By Saas a oe 
it Tl i re 
Lennox & Addington. 
ete): Ca ee 


US 24 leat A es eee ay ae 


Arena ets ess 
Kenora. eee 


rl ST Se 
Kamy River........ 
Se. SOL, oss 
ipuader Bay........ 
Timiskaming........ 
Northern Ontario 
The Province, 1949 


Bulls 


for 


1,050 





14,500 


2,300 
1,000 
2,900 
900 
2,600 
1,300 
2,600 
2,200 
1,400 
2,200 
19,400 
1,100 
200 
2,200 
300 
1,600 
1,900 
550 
1,100 
750 
1,200 
2,000 
12,900 


2,400 
1,800 
1,550 
1,650 
1,000 
1,600 
2,100 
1,300 
1,600 
1,850 
1,400 
1,350 
19,600 
400 
580 
120 
300 
700 
350 
750 
400 
600 
4,200 


Cows 


for milk 
breeding | purposes 


26,000 
19,200 
15,800 
18,000 
31,500 
10,000 


15,000 
47,000 


273,100 


37,500 
16,200 
45,000 
14,600 
43,900 
23,000 
44,000 
42,900 
25,300 
36,000 
328,400 


19,900 
3,800 
42,800 
6,400 
32,700 
33,900 
10,000 
21,000 
13,600 
23,000 
37,000 
244,100 


42,500 
32,000 
27,500 
29,000 
17,800 
29,000 
37,000 
23,000 
26,700 
31,000 
23,200 
23,600 
342,300 


70,600! 1, 249, 900 


Cows 
for beef 


purposes 


700 
2,000 
550 
850 
3,500 
3,850 
350 
8,000 
m7 200 
2,100 
400 
400 
22,900 
8,800 
2,600 
8,000 
750 
8,700 
1,000 
3,000 
4,000 
800 
6,050 
43,700 
3,500 
200 
900 
350 
1,700 
3,700 
900 
1,100 
300 
3,500 
2,150 
18,300 


1,600 
200 
600 
200 
200 

1,900 
300 
700 
300 

2,300 
150 
150 


3,600 
6,200 
4,400 
4,100 
5,200 
7,200 
2,500 
12,400 
4,800 
15,500 
2,200 
4,800 
72,900 
8,800 
3,600 
10,000 
4,600 
11,000 
8,000 
13,000 
9,700 
7,200 
8,000 
83,900 


5,800 
800 
11,000 
1,500 
7,800 
9,000 
2,100 
5,600 
4,800 
5,200 
11,000 
64,600 


12,000 
9,100 
8,100 
8,200 
5,400 
8,100 

11,000 
6,600 
7,200 
8,000 
6,000 
5,700 

95,400 
2,000 
2,300 

500 
1,300 
2,600 

,1,400 
2,800 
1,600 
2,500 

17,000 


333,800 





Yearlings | Yearlings 
for milk 
purposes 


for beef 
purposes 


700 
2,200 
400 
900 
2,100 
6,000 
300 
7,000 
500 
1,700 
350 
350 
22,500 
10,500 
4,500 
12,000 
1,100 
12,000 
1,100 
5,500 
5,900 
1,300 
8,000 


61,900! 


2,500 
250 
500 
300 

1,800 

3,200 


850| 


2,000 
150 
3,400 
1,750 
16,700 
1,650 
250 
600 
i 


= 100 
150 
600 
250 

3,000 
200 


10, 000 
650 


3,700 
114,800 















Calves 


Steers 
1 year 


| and over 


6,500 
16,000 
8,300 
9,000 
14,300 
25,000 
3,800 
30,000 
7,200 
20,800 
3,300 
7,600 
151,800 


34,000 
13,000 
38,500 

7,700| 
34,100 
11,000 
25,600 
26,000 
13,700 
25,000 
228,600 


15,300 
3,200 
17,500 
3,200 
16,000 
19,700 
6,300 
13,100 
7,100 
15,000 
17,100 
133,500! 


18,000 
10,000 
15,000 
10,000 
6,000 
21,000 
15,500 
11,200 
9,500 
21,000 
8,300 
6,700 
152,200) 
4,000 
4,500 
900 
5,500 
5,600 
4,100 
5,300 
4,000 
5,000 
38,900 
705,000 








2,400 
6,000 
700 
2,300 
10,000 
15,000 
700 
20,000 
700 
5,000 
350 
1,350 
64,500 
25,000 
10,500 
29,000 
1,600 
24,000 
2,900 
8,500 
15,500: 
6,000 
20,000 
143,000 
5,000 
600 
1,500 
800 
4,000 
7,600 
2,200 
5,000 


8,800 
288,600 
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TOTAL CATTLE AND SWINE ON HAND 
Showing by County Municipalities the number and value of Cattle, Swine on hand, June 1st, 





Total Cattle Swine Total Swine 
Counties and 
Districts Six Under 
Number Value months Six Number Value 
and over} months 
$ $ 

Biaita ay: Ste eee oe 29,700 4,040,900 4,000 15,200 19,200 662,400 
POCA Wie 05, SPA ee cee 59,800 7,700,000 11,100 36,000 47,100] 1,671,300 
PES SE nck eh. 2 ieee 34,550 4,773,200 9,300 27,000 36,300} 1,314,900 
Hialaimande eae. coe 33,800 4,420,900 4,900 22,000 26,900 902,700 
FV GiRttieg ste Otte orc oe 54,150 6,697,800 23,300 62,000 85,300} 3,141,900 
Pam COM td aie ee Soe 89,950 10,987,500 18,500 46,000 64,500} 2,407,500 
WINCOMI oe es) cee 18,150 2 S00, 900 2,600 7,400 10,000 363,600 
INIOSEX Sete. ee 127,100 16,197,500 16,200 57,000 73,200} 2,559,600 
INOTEOLIC.. mere eh, oe cee 28/550 3,803,300 5,100 14,500 19,600 712,800 
(OSROPM oe) ane ete ween ee 94,900 12,857,400 17,000 72,000 89,000} 3,015,000 
VCH ana, ueeeeie nahi ae 17,600 2,537,600 2,300 6,300 8,600 315,000 
Wentworth ec ta. ae 33,950 4,685,900 5,000 22,000 27,000 909,000 

Southern Ontario. . 622,200! 81,217,500! 119,300) 387,400 506,700] 17,975,700 
Bruceas. oo eee 126,900 15,941,300 17,500 84,900 102,400] 3,854,300 
WMT CRI Tia .e tay be, ane ee 51,400 6,515,100 10,500 37,700 48,200; 1,888,900 
Greve. pee ae 145,400 18,328,000 21,800 92,000 113,800} 4,361,000 
LL EONS «cc tee aoe 31,250 4,290,500 5,600 19,300 24,900 981,600 
EMU OT... m eee co ae 136,300 17,468,900] ~— 22,600 115,200 137,800} 5,155,400 
eC ys: ene se 48 300 6,698,100 4 200 18,300 22,500 858,600 
OPE, SE ee Oe 102,200 13,734-300 22,800 112,000 134,800] 5,066,000 ~ 
OSMCOC ee: watts eae ee 106,200 14,122,500 19,600 82,000 101,600} 3,898,000 
Watendeo. Ne 34). ae 55,700 7,552,900 16,000 81,000 97,000] 3,632,000 
Wellicton 25.22. 105,250 13,700,900 29,300 124,000 153,300] 5,872,500 

Western Ontario... 908,900) 118,352,500! 169,900 766,400 936,300) 35,568,300 
ir han 2 et ee 53,100 6,144,100 8,400 37,000 45,400] 1,713,200 
Panibirtonie eal e ee 9,050 1,031,800 600 2,600 3,200 121,000 
PLOSUIINGS.- = on ate ae 76,400 9,804,900 14,600 49 000 63,600} 2,487,800 
Winskola. oy. ack ee 12,850 1,593,700 1,000 2,500 3,500 143,000 
Northumberland. ..... 65,600 8,146,200 10,500 43,000 53,500} 2,037,500 
INATIO a ta cae 79,000 9,507,100 13,100 49 000 62,100} 2,393,300 
fe Aariy. COUN s vi. ey 22,900 2,736,900 1,000 5,300 6,300 232,600 
Peterborough......... 48,900 5,788,800 5,600 25,000 30,600} 1,152,800 
Ponce. dward:. -..,..08 26,800 3,294,000 3,400 18,000 21,400 790,200 
ViGtOria... eens. 8 63,800 7,475,700 10,300 38,000 48,300} 1,864,900 
WO Fun) Seen. . Ie 73,700 9,207,900 15,500 55,000 70,500} 2,736,500 

Central Ontario... . 532,100! 64,731,100 84,000 324,400 408,400! 15,672,800 
Carleton yee = oe 84,650 10,254,400 6,500! 24,100 30,600 1,174,200 
SOMNCAS 54. rec ae 53,400 6,915,300 3,900 17,600 21,500 805,000 
Hromtenac. ts oat. 54,650 6,453,000 4,500 22,000 26,500 983,000 
GACnCAnTy. hye. oe 49 250 6,304,700 3,800 15,200 19,000 722,000 
Grenville. . er ae 30,700 3,921,300 2,800 11,000 13,800 525,600 
ASG i. ete Le 72,700 7,953,400 6,600 29,400 36,000} 1,350,000 
Weeds... Sete See ee 66,250 8,225,700 4,500 16,000 20,500 791,000 
Lennox and Addington. 45,200 5,422,700 4 800 15,000 19,800 777,600 
PEecCOtt. nee ee ee 45,750 5,836,000 6,000 26,700 32,700] 1,226,400 
PMETCOW o5\. Pie ols ee 78,750 8,688,100 7,400 22,000 29,400} 1,162,800 
Peicseile...te ake ae 39,500 5,041,600 6,400 20,700 27,100} 1,059,200 
SOM OU Lx aac vedn kak) otek 37,600 4,975,800 4,400 18,000 22,400 848,800 

Eastern Ontario... 658,400! 79,992,000 61,600 237,700 299,300] 11,425,600 
/UCI0) a eee ee ae 15,150 1,640,600 800 4,600 5,400 158,200 
CROFATIOC eee vs sadn 15,880 1,760,900 1,200 4,500 5,700 177,300 
LACS ET ee ee 3,470 399,500 300 500 800 28,700 
VIULOUIIR ees: . scam 20,400 2,147,300 800 4,000 4,800 143,200 
PMGISSINS OMe coe 20,150 2,235,000 1,500 5,000 6,500 206,000 
iy IR1Ver ue ew... 20 12,550 1,326,300 900 2,200 S00 103,600 
SETI OO tae he, ae 19,750 e259 1000 1,600 6,000 7,600 236,400 
ander Bay. .)2... e 14,100 1,631,000 600 2,000 2,600 82,400 
Titiskamingws... 2. 1) 17,350 1,886,700 1,200 4,700 5,900 182,300 

NorthernOntario.. . 138,800 15,258,800 8,900 33,500 42,400} 1,318,100 


The Province, 1949...| 2,860,400 359,551,900! 443,700! 1,749,400] 2,193,100! 81,960,500 
EEE PEA A 8795 LU OL, 700, 000 
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TOTAL SHEEP AND LAMBS ON HAND 


peted by County Municipalities the numbers and value of Sheep and Lambs on hand, June 
st, 5 
a 


Sheep and Lambs Total Sheep and 














Counties and Lambs 
Districts Ewes Rams Lambs 
1 year 1 year Under Number Value 
and over | and over 1 year 
$ 

See a he ee 1,800 100 2,000 3,900 68,400 
Ee a EAE ane og ee A 5,700 310 6,300 12,310 215,900 
ah 2 BET dT ee 1,700 100 2,000 3,800 66,600 
Samu Pes See ee: 2,800 160 3,000 5,960 104,600 
ee eg ae eat 2,500 150 2,600 5,250 92,200 
OC CRIS ag a 9,100 500 10,000 19,600 343,800 
ESL Su) edd elaetee ik eg tae a a a 1,800 100 1,900 3,800 66,700 
eS rs eG k, eoce a 7,900 450 8,000 16,350 287,200 
Lovie Se eee ede ee ar 2,200 130 2,300 4,630 81,300 
Ree ee ee a ck es ss 2,500 150 2,700 5,350 93,900 
NE ee Re Bes 700 50 800 1,550 27,200 
Matera See eS ne ey 1,600 100 1,700 3,400 59,700 

Southern Ontario....05.2..... 40,300 2,300 43,300 85,960) 1,507,500 
LP 0 6 Liye Rn geal Fe ng a 8,400 480 8,700 17,580 317,900 
ee ee ee Ee 9,400 570 10,500 20,470 370,200 
ES ent: Se ee a 19,000 1,050 22,500 42,550 769,100 
eee eS, eee oly ees, 2,700 160 2,800 5,660 102,400 
Choke aE aaa mn ea 7,000 470 8,000 15,470 279,900 
Bo Lary’ a mars hE ee a 3,000 160 2,900 6,060 109,600 
Ree es Ary os Fea ee oe a 2,200 150 2,600 4,950 89,600 
eer ke hee. eee 15,400 900 16,000 32,300 584,100 
pio nS 5 6, 2 a ite a ae an ae 1,100 60 1,400 2,560 46,300 
Neer tiie. ee Soest ee 6,500 400 7,000 13,900 251,400 

pyeatern Ontario:: 270022... 74,700 4,400 82,400 161,500} 2,920,300 
a ee FS SE OS 5,400 370 6,000 11,770 202,800 
LEE ry tafe OU So 800 50 900 1,750 30,200 
RP ert Rrs Sap ui ach 25 a Marat a 6,400 320 7,300 14,020 241,400 
WLS 6 2 gin gl lied 1,000 50 1,000 2,050 35,100 
DPemes stiatier arnidit  <. 26 l'e n 4 e s « 4,100 250 4,000 8,350 142,800 
“inte 5a eve aL peg poet AD ae ee 7,400 400 8,100 15,900 273,300 
De geigihes 1 070 Ge Osa es ag 2,900 160 3,400 6,460 111,500 
iyolS aie 5 51d | ear’ oe ae 3,900 240 3,700 7,840 133,800 
pert wats he os fie... 2,500 140 2,700 5,340 91,700 
Ly a de Pg a a 9.000 560 8.200 17.760] 302.600 
i ae maak Re ag A 6,500 360 6,000 12,860 219,100 

eee AIALIO® 2. co utoks ©. 49,900 2,900 51,300 104,100) 1,784,300 
eg ee a Se ee 5,200 300 5,200 10,700 172,100 
Sees Caan eg eee eee 500 30 500 1,030 16,600 
Tete. Go se ee) ee ss 2,900 190 3,000 6,090 98,000 
ee ses EP eo 800 60 900 1,760 28,300 
LTS LO aaa al li ald Ua 2,600 160 2,700 5,460 87,800 
TELE pig ea olga a yO bd ed 11,500 700 11,000 23,200 373,300 
Re aie rs Og eo ene AN 4,100 230 4,400 8,730 140,400 
Lennox and Addington............ 2,800 160 2,700 5,660 91,000 
PRE ia dots Shree I eek oa 1,000 60 1,100 2,160 34,700 
SPST 6 ok Peale bi ag ee OR og ee 16,500 1,020 17,000 34,520 555,400 
Be as ees ae SN in 800 60 800 1,660 26,700 
Shores | un ee ea ke 500 30 500 1,030 16,600 
Paster Ontario)... 5102.20. +. 49,200 3,000 49,800 102,000) 1,640,900 
PAS ered ie oy Me ES 4,100}. 230 4,400 8,730 118,800 
BT RE ant ee Gh 900 60 1,000 1,960 26,700 
Co, ee ae cae 300 20 350 670 9,100 
VE CTT Beal aes and 8,700 450 9,500 18,650 253,800 
Ure he. ieee es a 1,900 120 2100 4.120 56,100 
POM EGRESS a goa ee ts o's 6,600 340 7,500 14,440 196,600 
RRM or ett tc gre Re thy 1,000 60 1,000 2,060 28,000 
(OT CE A A ne acer 900 60 800 1,760 23,900 
RT a I a 3,000 160 2,750 5,910 80,200 

Nortuern Ontario... .: -.. 5c. 27,400 1,500 29,400 58,300 793,200 


Prue Province, 1949... . 2.66.05 241,500 14,100 256,200 511,800) 8,646,200 
a eet aha Salita ella ata Rn Haale hash east Sect ARs tnat shana sacl Sit arb desta 
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POULTRY ON HAND 


Showing by County Municipalities the number and value of Poultry on hand, June 1st, 1949. 








Total Poultry 





Counties and ; Other 
Districts Turkeys Geese Ducks Fowls Number Val aI MN tag Ties alo S| ee) Ga 
es hk See 

Panis oto ee, bee ire 2,300 2,910 1,700 360,000 366,910 452,700 
Plies <.4 cae cree SO, 500 5 490 3 600 555, ,000 595, 590 805, 500 
| ee ee a 15, 200 14, 380 4, 400 871 000 904. 980} 1,161 200 
Pialeimand . centers sas. 18, 700 4,300 2,700 ° 573, ,000 598, 700 Vues 500 
IMEI t Lc sees oa 10, 200 27, 350 5 "400 1 096, OOO} 1,138, 050 1 417, 600 
Pamibton. merce aes (a 300 13 820 10, 000; 1,502 000 i) 507, 120 a 148, "400 
WeiCO Te... cs eneter vo oh Ls, 200 6, 320 2 ‘000 "347 ‘000 370, 520 488, "700 
Middlesex: ...0 isn be saos 71,500 12,380 re 200} 1,131 000 1,222 080 1 669, 100 
NOFOUC=... <uneaebes oe 7,200 3,730 1 800 "485 000 "497, 730 622, 000 
OMG icncedave tt cee 7,900 2 ,060 5,200 877, 000 897, 760) 1,134, 800 
ACE LE Ss Ta Ta a © «a an 5,500 ef 000 1 500 223 000 Loos 000 "299. 200 
Wentworth /.be ttc 4e 3,700 Seeait) Z 300 456, 000 465, 510 576, 400 

Southern Ontario... 262, 200 103, 750 47,800] 8,476, 000 8,889, 750 rhe a Ee NS ON EU CON ee RUE SA Ue oe teed ed 000 
Brtice..0.....+s-.0+...} 0) 223,000) S10 S/S COMMER Wag SIOUII ona D DAIOTn eee aaa aie ee Ee ae 23,900 5,520 7,200 820,000 856,620] 1,104,900 
Dairer ie ae ees nes 1,000 2 410 6, 300 by bon 000 361, "710 450, 300 
Grex Bas. Me eee, oat 8,800 10, 980 10,600 701 000 731 380 924. 700 
store. Pee ee 7,900 . 230 3 ‘000 345, 000 365, 130 467 400 
ier eee. Bebe ot ot 3,600 13,300 6,600} 1,146, 000 Ae 169, 500] 1 437, 200 
Beet: oper eee od 14,900 12 940 5 "800 388, 000 "421 640 557, 400 
Peete Wee I 5,400 re 820 7,500 848, 000 868, rp ae | 077, 400 
SNUGOEM o6s Ab ees ct 17,300 6, 900 10, 900 663 ‘000 698, 100 903, "700 
Weateriod «Ware ee oo) 6,500 2,380 3,700 595 ‘000 607, 580 756, 700 
Wellineton:. jie 3,400 a 640 ig , 500 935 ‘000 951 540 i 172, ,300 


Western Ontario.. 92,700 77, 120 69,100! 6,793, 000 7,031, 920 8, —estern Ontario... .'__92,700|___77,120!__69,100_ 6,793,000] _7,031,9201 8,852,000 000 


Durham).g.. 0. 5.0 8h 21] 0) aS ,O00| SGN WA AA OMIIMES DUO Ls Diba ane nee aT 3,600 3,440 3,200 475,000 485,240 601,400 
Haliburton. ee. Ge 1,400 110 400 28, 000 29, 010 40, 100 
Hastie. i 3, erste ay 8,000 1,930 2,200 347, 000 359, 130 457, 200 
Mriskinles 0 eee eo A 600 "440 300 95, 000 96, 340 118, 600 
Northumberland....... 6,200 2,410 3,400 545,000 557,010 694, 300 
Gatatio nd << kek oe. <2 .3 15,300 4 460 5 000 570,000 594,760 764, 300 
rary Sond vere... 2,300 430 1,200 95, 000 98, 030 127, 000 
Peterborough 4.1.0: <6. 7,400 1,180 3 "500 231 000 243,080 ctw 100 
Prince Edward......... 1,500 1. 100 1 ‘000 267. ,000 265, 600 fyi 700 
Vievorlas 2. laa. ote 6,400 2 310 6, 000 432 000 446, "710 565, 300 
0s os Ce ae ee 15, 100 17 210 6, 600 810, 000 848, 010 1 077, 300 

Central Ontario. 67, 800 35, 020 32,800] 3,890, 000 4,025, 620 sf oa ntario...!__ 67,800! __35,020|__ 32,800! _ 3,890,000] 4,025,620! 5,089,300 300 


Carleton, .uiuais.., .)') as6200] 1080 as) 01 0 (ROMMEL TN RNS GRIME Ea ie ea 2,6200 5,910 4,900 463,000 500,010 675,400 
Dundas aus ee ee 4,600 ve 000 3 300 417. ,000 426, 900 592, 900 
Prontenacec se acs ar 22,800 2,100 Zz 000 180, 000 206,900 307, 300 
lengarry. | se¥ewoe sce) 9,400 800 "400 Daa: 000 245,600 320, 000 
Grenville. a delon wes, 0 8,300 1,510 1,400 250, 000 261 210 338, 000 
es ee ee 17,600 630 1,200 350, 000 369, "430 490, 200 
es ot ae A ae 12,200 2,890 1 600 285 000 301 690 396, 300 
Lennox and Addington. . 7,500 3,170 1 900 360, 000 372, 570 472, 100 
Ee o's a] dO, Onl aS Shekel 6,800 640 1,100 234. ,000 242, 540 me a 200 
Renew. Le ioe oe 14,300 1,110 oe 500 390 000 408, 910 Sada) 900 
RUSce NR Saino uae ey | 900 580 2 700 232 000 236, 180 292 200 
DEGEMONE. © ose ete cs, t 5,100 620 1 000 325, ,000 oat "720 415, 000 

Eastern Ontario. . 135, 700 21,960 pA 000 He pA 000 3,903, 660 S, 001 25,000! 3,721,000! 3,903,660! 5,085,000 000 
Algoma... .s.ssse1.,) 097,400) i DOD) TT UL SOOT TDEAIOOTI TGA Ba ban ee > ee ee 7,400 290 1,500 125,000 134,190 182,100 
Cochrane... Vane ee 800 -400 300 117, ,000 118, 500 145, 800 
ONOIA Ve? cnn ee 1,100 160 200 30, 000 31 460 41 ‘000 
Manitoulin yA ko. 21,900 220 800 39, ‘000 61 920 vee 500 
Nipissing |. tev. ad. <a 1,200 130 500 cys 000 58, 830 74,800 
Rainy Riverieccs. 0 4,800 260 500 90, 000 95, 560 127, 700 
SUEY is. 1G Ge 1,700 210 500 92 000 94, 410 119, ‘000 
Winder Bay ve... 1,600 240 300 160, 000 162, 140 200, 500 
MS KAmnING ue). bes 8 1,100 240 700 110, ,000 112 040 139, 300 

Northern Ontario.. 41,600 2,150 5,300 820, 000 869, 050 L147, 700 

The Province, 1949. . 600, 000 240,000 180,000! 23,700,000] 24,720,000! 31, ———$$$$ err __ 280000! _ 180, 000! 23,700,000] 24,720,000! 31,734,000 000 
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CHATTEL MORTGAGES 


Table showing by County Municipalities of Ontario the total number and amount of Chattel 
Mortgages on record and undischarged on December 31st, for the years 1947, 1948 and 1949 
together with totals for the Province for all occupations as well as for “farmers”, as far-ag 
given in the records. 


Denne ee ee 


“N 








1949 1948 1947 
Counties and Districts Tite fee 
No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount 
$ $ $ 

PRL Ln oes a ae eee 1,089} 1,519,493 1,250} 1,362,294 1,086) 1,289,047 
[a RR Nhl lie GaP TBI Ls he B05. 9-710,005 898} 1,910,192 699} 1,013,469 
TI ad Sete ea TE 5,556] 6,336,056 5,561) 5,776,165 5,174] 5,621,394 
Patina tee) etka $54), 362.570 308} 319,178 273} 384,795 
NS, Coo Ne oe eee 1,735} 2,008,211 1,242) 1,847,223 875! 1,320,401 
Samia eee LL « R030} 005,720 1,446} 1,616,499 1,139} 1,079,115 
BERRY che a) Ve oy LPL ,! 2,415} 2,808,908 2,063} 2,768,570 1,422} 1,634,533 
PEI ICSEN yee ear Loo uiea ane) | 3,975] 4,145,580 3,677| 3,636,404 3,196} 2,934,760 
eS. eee iets art 430 796,235 496 907,171 358 679,370 
he ce Rb IP tel Ub i hn 1,131) 1,748,663 917) 1,625,120 873} 1,653,786 
Ae AGE ae ae oe rr an i 3,315} 9,937,215 3,464} 3,460,063 2,674} 2,880,290 
STR Ao: ld i TOA 6,875} 7,277,164 5,983} 5,905,884 4,704] 5,154,615 
Southern Ontario......... 29,339] 40,684,820 27,305] 31,134,763 22,473) 25,645,575 





Le eae. Fat Oe 316 705,918 239 506,165 180 395,191 
OTS Tg Te apelin Re a AE RE 90 240,455 89 227,613 82 233,564 
Or ee ee ets, 2, ae ene! 694} 1,093,211 615 903,444 556 880,134 
PONY. a 5 cede WO eats dc 663} 1,389,464 604} 1,391,642 408 580,895 
EN 6 A ne ee el at | 534 705,148 500 639,325 402 684,452 
Bee Cd seen wh ee Mee 894 934,976 780 987,422 468 564,667 
EECOUE. iar a ean Whe a 1A i! 700 930,769 718 850,746 567 468,582 
BNET lb ay Wie aA te ee od 1,816} 2,343,655 1,454} 1,811,961 945} 1,756,678 
DAREBENOS Js ch sacs ucts ue eat) .'t Zila co, 151-184 2,432) 2,506,214 1,699] 2,235,755 
WOID PEO cs 5 6 os deel ca, 884; 1,563,276 976} 1,263,812 1,016} 1,236,162 

Western Ontario.......... 9,504| 13,058,056 8,407| 11,088,344 6,323} 9,036,080 
SoaStis AAG RLS bo ee. 1932) 1 507:275 1,848) 1,923,564 1,347| 1,390,518 
WL shaoles SOA) a tle gs 321 768,377 255 542,485 148 432,308 
Northumberland and Durham.. 821} 1,294,747 658] 1,027,642 473 972,398 
CURIS 5 2 RAINES Ure ay ek 1,164) 1,827,484 929; 1,219,593 908 933,287 
PALEY) SOUMME AO hat hae: 226 382,343 253 530,510 241 468,954 
Petecporsudh: 206 gt 1,629] 17,540,737 1,167} 1,085,729 758] 1,125,743 
Periice Pdwardms "eit! ei. 316 443,556 255 439,699 230 402,302 
Victoria and Haliburton....... 382 619,939 314 542,829 211 451,672 
ties 2 OST Sate Sip a bee, | 29,837! 35,515,484} 33,325] 32,231,621 23,659} 28,002,274 

Central Ontario.......... 36,678) 59,899,942} 39,004) 39,543,672 27,975| 34,179,456 
areton “OUR OLS) Opies. 4,938) 5,214,209 4,133] 4,841,287 3,280| 4,022,628 
Peemingac’; lia. ab ee ot)! 1,706} 1,060,100 1,410} 1,034,808 Lisk 819,295 
Ty ER a os os ee An 468 663,401 386 610,033 203 375,729 
Leeds and Grenville.......... 916} 1,043,668 780} 1,052,136 376 610,642 
Lennox and Addington........ 328 509,699 231 507,692 216 492,928 
Prescott and Russell: 5) 6.4). 465 999,545 367 803,656 305 767,929 
POORIIOW. PAR aD ola tae tt 484 948,470 401 794,063 185 732,069 
Stormont, Dundas andGlengarry 1,488) 1,753,396 1,298} 1,711,679 1,613) 1,559,808 

Eastern Ontario.......... 10,793) 12,192,488 9,006) 11,355,354 7,313) 9,381,028 
PETE 2 ere tee. TY Gating ite, 1,213] 1,474,363 1,198 981,509 iii 660,806 
ECR see eee 0 SEOs, 1,073) 1,354,586 1,499} 2,580,212 1,155) 2,351,568 
yn | 1 9 wa ale Sl 506 924,648 446 616,191 483 749,311 
ENT Oe DCE wea el ana 2c gD 27 60,716 30 66,481 38 ame 
Pein ere Oko Ree 899} 2,034,505 794! 1,662,020 496} 1,018,167 
eh ig) fil = saan ioe, besa gD 230 297,458 253 382,723 263 388,381 
PV i ee al eR Beet 1,538) 3,110,026 1,520) 2,508,656 1,331} 1,831,256 
epnnger Gage tt. sank 2,645] 3,884,087 2,543} 2,893,038 2,316] 2,338,482 
mr birrereiakiicr ss se ee, MERE 1,052} 1,619,482 950} 1,462,653 851 932,638 

Northern Ontario......... 9,190) 14,759,871 9,233) 13,153,483 7,704} 10,321,722 

Total: 

All occupations......... 95,504/140,595,177| 92,955/106,275,616| 71,788 110,563,634 


Farmers as given....... 210! 5,148,876 2,453) 5,832,284 3,394; 6,511,584 
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The following table gives 
for the years 1887 to 1949, togethe 


REPORT OF THE 


FALL WHEAT AND SPRING WHEAT 


ten years and the average for the sixty-eight years, 1882-1949. 


Years 


LOR ener este ee’ 

Annual Averages: 
1932-1941.... 
1922-1931.... 
1912-1921.... 
1902-1911.... 
1882-1949.... 




















Fall Wheat 
pe 

Acres |acre! Bushels 

305,000130.7 24,714,000 
858,500/30.3} 26,013,000 
712,300|24.9| 17,736,000 
546,100/29.8) 16,274,000 
675,000)29.8} 20,115,000 
668,000/31.3} 20,908,000 
601,000)22.0| 13,222,000 
757,000/30.9} 23,391,000 
565,500/26.6) 15,042,000 
775,400/28.5} 22,099,000 
734,988/30 .3} 22,271,000 
742,062|26.7| 19,805,775 
718,813|26.0} 18,691,535 
509,306/24.5| 12,478,456 
555,073|22.7| 12,600,690 
425,594]15.8| 6,724,089 
558,970|25 .1| 14,030,553 
536,292|28.1| 15,061,600 
525,024/2826).15,013,555 
676,802|26.7| 18,047,207 
691,662|25.8| 17,820,739 
693 ,660|24.2| 16,766,408 
751,377/25.9| 19,447,536 
807,015|26.0) 20,988,030 
747,101/30.5| 22,764,736 
722,366|29.6| 21,396,621 
717,307|23.1| 16,599,067 
813,935|21.9) 17,792,958 
621,420/22.0| 13,667,879 
762,371|24.3} 18,492,013 
619,494/24.3} 15,051,703 
362,616|19.5) 7,054,845 
585,946|22.8| 13,384,207 
704,867|21.2| 14,942,050 
811,185|30.5) 24,737,011 
685,692|20.9| 14,333,548 
646,533/24.7| 15,945,717 
759,888/19.8} 15,039,885 
837 ,492|21.4| 17,926,586 
743,473|26.7| 19,837,172 
663,375|24.1| 15,967,653 
679 ,642/24.2| 16,430,476 
676,164/23.0| 15,545,491 
787 ,287|23.9| 18,841,774 
796,213/22.5) 17,933,961 
605,458/15.1| 9,160,623 
665,028/25 .9| 17,242,763 
748,592|27.0| 20,233,669 
911,587/17.5| 15,943,229 
1,068,640/21.9| 23,369,737 
1,049,691/13.8] 14,439,827 
1,048, 182/24 .0) 25,158,713 
950,222/25 .2| 23,988,051 
876,955|17.2| 15,078,441 
743,199)19.0| 14,155,282 
778,992|21.2| 16,512,106 
913,954/19.2) 17,545,248 
966,522/21.2) 20,492,497 
849,956|25.7| 21,872,488 
720,101/19.8| 14,267,383 
822,115)15.8) 13,001,865 
826,537|16.7| 13,830,787 
897,743|16.1| 14,440,611 
612,200 25.9} 15,880,470 
714,625|26.1| 18,663,676 
656,001/23 .3| 15,264,886 
720,272 23.5} 16,912,017 
749,800 23.5' 17,600,800 














Farm 
Value 


42,755,000 
53,847,000 
25,146,000 
20,017,000 
21,724,000 
22,790,000 
14,148,000 
20,584,000 
14,139,000 
13,922,000 
14,253,000 
11,082,514 
19,427,921 
13,601,343 

8,946,898 

5,917,025 
9,259,526 

6,929,113 

TTAg 787 
11,958,527 
22,092,590 
20,456,753 
24,254,806 
26,262,506 
30,420,639 
28,646,679 
15,976,322 
18,616,746 
15,096,980 
35,759,610 
35,698,096 
14,877,794 
28,078,738 
24,099,591 
24,023,286 
15,641,232 
13,550,459 
13,795,968 
15,519,411 
17,172,678 
16,335,950 
14,649,061 
14,410,670 
13,321,134 
13,719,480 

9,041,535 
12,949,315 
14,305,204 
10,538,474 
15,517,505 

9,631,365 
17,460,147 
18,758,656 
10,705,693 

9,809,610 

9,081,658 
10,509,604 
14,488,195 
20,800,736 
13,439,875 
11,493,648 
14,162,726 
11,321,439 


11,747,834 
20,643,336 
22,062,175 
14,142,444 
17,573,200 

















Spring Wheat 


Acres | 
18. 
Vide 
18. 
Zoe 
19. 


59,000 
52,300 
31,100 
38,000 
36,000 
37,800 
37,800 
42,000 





45,300/18. 


69,200/18. 
81,757|18 


88,001/18. 


94,174|17. 
97,972|17. 
98,807|18. 


96,373}18. 
96,701/17. 


100,068] 19. 
90, 183/20. 
98 966/22. 

106,610|18. 

109,805|19. 
119,580|20. 
115,497|18. 
113,338|21. 
101,401|19. 
111,601|17. 
124,206|16. 

152,904 12. 

267,367\16. 

361,150\15. 

351,423|23. 

182,957|20. 
144,305|15. 
162,142|21 
118,607|18. 

116,581/17. 

123,080|18. 

133-711 ye 

129,319|19. 

135,161|16. 

142,124]15. 

144,514]17. 

171,745|19. 

190,116|18. 

225,027/15. 

248.518|18. 

303,115|20. 

358,048)15. 

376,905|18. 

398,726|17. 

389, 205/17. 

323,305|15. 

255,361/13. 

223,957/15. 

230,016] 14. 

356,721/11. 

651,302|12. 

510,634|21. 
601,753|12. 

398,610/14. 

367,850)17. 

484,821/11. 


86,835/18. 
110,019/19. 
198,052 18. 
182,335 17. 
225,000 18. 








| 





20. 
UG 
ZU, 


0 
2 
1 
0 
8 
4 
8 
> 
4 
8 
9 
1 
0 
7 
8 
7 
2 
9 
0 
0 
1 
9 
1 
8 
5 
2 
4 
9 
5 
8 
6 
3 
1 
3 
2 
3 
7 
7 
2 
3 
5 
) 
1 
0 
8 
4 
7 
0 
4 
4 
7 
7 
1 
8 
5 
6 
7 
7 
0 
8 
3 
5 
6 
3 
3 
2 
9 
3 


Per 
acre 





| Bushels | 


1,062,000 
1,161,000 

563,000 

836,000 

713,000 

771,000 

635,000 

861,000 

834,000 
1,301,000 
1,550,000 
1,592,289 
1,600,648 
1,735,147 
1,857,135 
1,803,088 
1,662,969 
1,990,368 
1,982,594 
2,179,204 
1,929,892 
2,181,855 
2,408,055 
2,166,054 
2,440,632 
1,948,853 
1,937,937 








2,099,503 
1,907,459 
4,480,472 
5,646,544 
8,186,191 
3,679,516 
2,213,961 
3,439,949 
2,169,425 
2,068,951 
2,302,339 
2,295,534 
2,489,833 
2,223,567 
2,197,716 
2,473,651 
3,267,000 
3,582,627 





3,471,103 
4,650,707 
6,048,024 
5,498,751 
6,940,333 
7,041,317 
6,873,785 
4,868,101 
3,519;322 
3,472,543 
3,367,854 
4,186,063 
8,290,395 
10,711,538 
7,683,905 
5,697,707 
6,453,559 
5,633,117 


1,592,664 
2,127,458 
3,609,481 





3,269,976 
4,123,200 


NO: 22 


the area, production and farm value of Fall Wheat and Spring Wheat 
r with the annual averages for the various periods of 


Farm 
value 


1,837,000 
2,403,000 
839,000 
1,018,000 
770,000 
833,000 
673,000 
758,000 
751,000 
846,000 
1,023,000 
923,545 
1,638,487 
1,874,293 
1,356,077 
1,533,062 
1,114,229 
895,980 
1,008,547 
1,426,734 
2,416,054 
2,599,815 
2,939,777 
2,708,690 
3,245,576 
2,669,773 
1,865,540 
2,207,565 
2,087,264 
8,237,182 
13,603,841 
17,076,203 
7,716,693 
3,591,681 
3,392,996 
2,340,520 
1,818,652 
2,072,266 
2,081,580 
2,229,999 
2,237,189 
1,996,230 
2,137,234 
2,250,963 
2,683,387 
3,269,779 
3,460,126 
4,209,425 
3,673,166 
4,684,725 
4,682,476 
4,756,659 
4,826,327 
2,484,641 
2,423,835 
1,869,159 
2,486,521 
5,620,888 
9,951,019 
7,015,405 
5,019,680 
6,408,384 
4,393,831 


1,195,564 
2,308,807 
6,193,730 
2,655,591 
3,658,400 


Years 


eee ereeevree eee 


eee eer eee aeee 


Annual Averages: 
1932-1941.... 
1922-1931.... 
1912-1921.... 
1902-1911.... 
1882-1949.... 


STATISTICS BRANCH FOR 1949 


Oats AND BARLEY 


The following table gives the area, production and farm value of Oats and Barley for the years 
1887 to 1949, together with the annual averages for the various periods of ten years and 
the average for the sixty-eight years, 1882-1949. 
a aa aa a a ee 








Oats 
Per 
Acres | acre| Bushels 
2,086,000/34.5) 71,967,000 
1,835,600)41.8) 76,728,000 
1,288,500}32.2) 41,490,000 
1,635,000/43.9)| 71,776,000 
1,522,000/35.4| 53,879,000 
1,716,000|38.9| 66,752,000 
1,957,000/23.8| 34,677,000 
1,966,000/43.0} 84,538,000 
1,965,000/33.0} 64,845,000 
2,254,000 |38 .4| 86,554,000 
2,274 ,126|38.1| 86,639,000 
2,262,930|27 .9| 83,198,318 
220902. 0) 13,712,226 
2,345,906|28 .5| 66,857.962 
2,376,736|36.0| 85,560,799 
2,390,817/34.1} 81,526,069 
2,15, 7001 287-31 65,543:218 
2,630,009\9 2.0) 19,917,411 
2,330, 128/33 .5| 77,979,490 
2,468,913/39.5) 97,481,866 
2,335,310/31.5| 73,640,478 
2,659,980/35.1) 93,461,068 
2,689,295/37 .9| 101,913,746 
2,831,755/33.8] 95,722,130 
2,837,390/41.6) 118,100,471 
2,891,990/39 .5)114,249, 129 
2,967 ,417/34.9| 103,485,442 
3,034,090/38. 2) 116,033,569 
3,094,958)/23.4] 72,575,191 
2,880,053/44 .9|129,171,312 
2,674,341/29.3) 78,388,018 
2,924,468/45 .1/131,752,601 
2,763,355/40.3/111,232,817 
2,689,762/26.5| 71,297,528 
2,871,755|41.9|120, 217,952 
2,776,883|37 .3|/103,564,322 
2,699 ,459/36.5) 98,426,902 
2,601,735/37.8) 98,444,807 
2,699, 230/31.4} 84,829,232 
2,757 ,933)|37 .0|102,084,924 
2,695 ,585/33.5} 90,235,579 
2,774,259|34.8] 96,626,419 
2,932,509/28.5) 83,524,301 
2,716,711/39.9| 108,341,455 
2,668,416/39. 6) 105,563,572 
2,654,936/38 .5|102,173,443 
2,638 ,665/41.6/109,874,053 
2,500,758/42.6|106,431,439 
2,408,264|32.5| 78,334,490 
2,398 ,834137.4| 89,693,327 
2,363,778|38.0) 89,897,724 
2,376,360/36.6} 86,858,293 
2,432,491135.5| 86,318,128 
2,425,107|34.2| 82,979,992 
2,373,309/35 .7| 84,697,566 
2,342,766/30.0) 70,172,516 
1,936,644/30.3)} 58,584,529 
1,861,469/34.8| 64,758,053 
1,840,636/40.8| 75,009,542 
1,882,366|28.0) 52,768,207 
1,923 444/33.5| 64,346,301 
1,849,868 35.4!) 65,466,911 
1,682,463|29.6| 49,848,101 
2,278,772'33.8) 76,995,402 
2'704,627|36.7| 99,206,739 
2,797,677 36.3,101,507,145 


2,703,900 36.6) 98,968,442 
2,344,100 35.4! 83,014,400 











Farm 
value 


$ 
56,134,000, 
62,917,000 
37,341,000 
38,760,000 
30,172,000 





36,714,000 
19,072,000 
37,197,000 
28,532,000 
27,697,000 
29,457,000 
23,231,985 
31,035,041 
32,091,668 
23,957,144 
28,534,021 
21,629,214 
18,878,732 
19,499.057 
28,983,780 
45,918,227 
51,912,665 
58,438,236 
49,615,846 
53,404,626 
61,899,999 
46,937,124 
50,450,114 
36,555,194 
75,159,913 
76,572,899 
98,798,745 
86,640,057 
47,066,428 
47,452,121 
51,232,043 
36,342,489 
38,005,016 
37,494,695 
35,698,964 
35,612,676 
38,987,985 
40,759,859 
36,836,095 
35,469,360 
33,002,022 
32,193,097 
37,038,141 
28,357,085 
23,768,732 
24,901,670 
22,409,440 
19,507,897 
16,595,998 
24,646,992 
21,613,135 
19,450,064 
19,945,480 
27,378,483 
21,687,734 
19,625,622 
26,514,099 
17,247,443 


26,504,381 
46,705,967 
59,382,491 
36,309,289 
36,009,300 


Barley 


befell 
Acres | acre! Bushels 


228,000 30. 
226,100 34. 
228,000 26. 
36. 
30. 


293,000 
305,000 


3 
4 
9 
7 
8 

331,000'33.8 

23.0 

34.5 
363,700 28.7 

499,000/31. 1 

522,232131.8 

544,017/30.6 

555,939|28.8 
519,233|27.0 
523,035|32.2 
484,908/30.4 

461,226|26. 1 

456,000|30. 2 

437,588)30.6 

609,879|34 .3 

622,063|29.0 

615,433|32.4 
514,802/33.5 

449 095/32.2 

436,333|34. 2 

439,177|33.2 

452,490|29 .9 

33.2 

22.0 

34.4 

2304 

36.7 

33.4 

23.5 

0 
2 
3 
i 
3 
5 
0 
5 
3 
4 
4 
8 
3 

1 
3 
3 
2 
9 
6 
4 
3 
6 
0 
6 
2 
2 
7 
1 
3 
7 
1 
1 
5 
2 


279,000 
353,000 





433,922 
462,176 
434,328 
569,183 
660,404 
551,298 
527,886 
ee Re rs) 
579,473 
623,658 
647,382 
616,977 
626,144 
695,262 
734,029 


36 





462,792 
478,046 
486,261 
467,315 
499,225 
553,166 
701,326 
875,286 
895,432 
767,346 


492,929 
501,083 





711,199 


Si 
29. 
29. 
26. 
a0 
HA by 
28. 
766,891|28. 
756, 163/33. 
772,633/31. 
772,434/31. 
709 839/34. 
661,622)/33. 
637,201|26. 
577,810/29. 
490,374|30. 
438,784/28. 
451,515) 26. 
2h 
zo. 
It 
Zi; 
24. 
29; 
a2. 
26. 
26. 
22. 


29. 
32. 
565,811)30. 
30. 
549,600 29. 











6,908,000) 


7,778,000 

6,133,000 
10,753,000 

9,394,000 
11,188,000 

6,417,000 
12,179,000 
10,438,000 
15,519,000 
16,600,000 
16,648,991 
16,029,856 
14,018,054 
16,841,004 
14,741,263 
12,037,325 
13,771,000 
13,407,038 
20,910,731 
18,032,191 
19,944,133 
17,238,125 
14,447,174 
14,917,247 
14,570,403 
13,523,349 
13,971,811 
10,149,353 
16,660,350 
13,133,757 
24,247,673 
18,387,741 
12,388,969 
19,893,129 
18,096,754 
18,255,958 
19,232,275 
16,248,129 
19,103,107 
18,776,777 
20,888,569 
21,718,332 
25,253,011 
24,265,394 
24,567,825 
24,378,817 
21,890,602 
16,761,076 
16,909,751 
14,830,891 
12,663,668 
12,021,779 
12,669,744 
12,090,507 
10,980,404 

9,806,088 
12.274,318 
16,141,904 
15,600, 169 
23,386,388 
23,366,569 
17,134,830 


14,664,449 
16,096,220 
17,044,596 
21,709,056 
16,035,300 





61 


Farm 
value 
$ 

8,082,000 
8,634,000 
6,930,000 
7,742,000 
6,670,000 
7,608,000 
4,235,000 
6,942,000 
5,845,000 
6,828,000 
7,636,000 
6,798,249 
9,380,594 
11,214,391 
6,736,335 
7,370,538 
4,935,203 
4,958,004 
4,898,775 
7,496,760 
13,799,386 
14,790,285 
13,382,864 
9.$23,171 
10,160,463 
11,970,808 
8,487,609 
8,561,782 
6,665,865 
15,631,613 
19,146,902 
25,112,912 
23,118,166 
12,621,940 
11,130,811 
11,640,790 
10,136,759 
11,296,962 
12,000,154 
9,930,410 
10,286,328 
10,943,788 
12,900,689 
11,363,855 
10,409 854 
10,736,140 
10,263,482 
9,872,661 
7,542,484 
6,577,893 
5,858,202 
4,812,194 
3,245,880 
4,003 ,639 
4,884,565 
4,447 064 
3,932,241 
5,069,293 
7,925,675 
7,831,285 
10,290,011 
14,043,308 
9,715,448 


7,170,231 
10,337,190 
14,650,272 
10,870,736 

9,455,500 
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—_— 


Years 


Annual Averages: 
1932-1941.... 
1922-1931... 
1912-1921.... 
1902-1911.... 
1882-1949.... 








REPORT OF THE 


Dry PEAs AND Dry BEANS 
The following table gives the area, production and farm value of Peas and Beans for the years 
1887 to 1949, together with the annual averages for the various periods of ten years and 
the average for the sixty-eight years, 1882-1949. 


Dry Peas 


eon 
Acres |lacre| Bushels 


25,400,15. 
29,700)21. 
43,500 14. 
34,300 21. 
15. 
34,600)16. 
32,000/16. 
34,000)16. 
35,900|15. 





109,887|17. 
105,662|19. 
97,865)19. 
133,434|19. 
130,989|18. 
117,409|17. 
105,544|19. 
105,964] 13. 
109,187|20. 
127,253|14. 
113,862|20. 
90,322/16. 
95,542/13. 
126,943|16. 


177,856 


177,303}17. 


221,524 
304,491 
403,414 


381,609|20. 


396,642 


340,977/21. 
410,356|18. 


374,518 


339, 260/19. 
407,133)21. 


2 
3 
9 
7 
4 
1 
7 
5 
6 
7 
9 
0 
7 
6 
0 
0 
5 
9 
= 
i 
24 
+ 
6 
5 
1 
5 
9 
2 
ii 
4 
7 
1 
hs) 
8 
9 
4 
4 
1 
9 


532,639 
602,724|16 


661,592/21. 
743,139|20. 
865,951/15. 
896,735|15. 
829,601/21. 


696,653|20. 
726,756 16. 


57,640/15. 


101,935 


134,576 16. 


389,104: 
315,900'18. 





+ 
9 
8 
0 
2 
8 
0 
2) 
6 
2 
1 
2 
6 
2 
0 
8 
0 
0 
5 
7 
5 
2 
3 
2 
5 
8 
3 
7 
6 





\ 





391,000 
650,000 
644,000 
720,000 
357,000 
581,000 
512,000 
575,000 
560,000 
894,000 
887,000 
899,103 
796,208 
815,101 
1,168,244 
1,156,027 

938,755 
1,071,344 

972,832 
1,581,468 
1,235,658 
1,892,588 
2,035,687 
1,880,301 
2,607,287 
2,456,164 
2,030,850 
2,076,965 
1,441,095 
2,209,523 
1,816,517 
2,381,937 
1,512,567 
1,243,979 
2,043,049 
2,609,585 
3,108,263 
3,667,005 
4,462,182 
6,016,003 
7,613,656 
7,401,336 
7,365,036 
7,388,987 
7,100,021 
6,629,866 
8,924,650 
7,664,679 

10,089,173 

14,058,198 

15,140,790 

13,521,263 

13,867,093 

17,493,148 

15,568,103 

14,022,888 

14,168,955 

14,494,430 

18,323,459 

15,389,313 

13,509,237 

14,269,863 

12.173:332 


918,578 
1,876,980 
2,203,352 
7,056,642 

597,800 











Farm 
value 


966,000 
1,859,000 
1,932,000 
2,045,000 
1,071,000 
1,598,000 
1,055,000 
1,144,000 
1,047,000 
1,672,000 
1,570,000 
1,348,680 
1,242,687 
1,263,360 
1,109,639 

983,041 

750,856 

696,348 

608,586 
1,657,822 
2,013,945 
2,892,490 
3,049,924 
2,831,588 
3,532,258 
3,712,042 
2,940,685 
2,914,720 
2,205,423 
4,270,938 
4,794,268 
5,184,332 
4,855,888 
2,618,754 
3,302,641 
3,565,974 
3,127,551 
4,047,354 
4,380,883 
4,856,986 
6,437,685 
6,121,449 
5,744,728 
5,216,625 
4,636,314 
4,176,816 
5,738,550 
5,441,922 
6,588,230 
8,027,231 
8,675,673 
7,058,099 


8,551,714 
11,690,367 
9,279,756 
7,524,645 
9 332,490 
6,804,892 


1,168,361 
2,615,406 
3,797,312 
5,275,196 
4,442 600 








80,9019. 


78,300,17. 
84,100)15. 
76,800)17. 
81,500/13, 
82,500)14. 
68,000/17. 


62,000|20. 





94,100/16. 
84,800|14. 


62,527\21. 
SO 7271223 
54, 175}4%. 
56,344/13. 
56,987|18. 
49,445|14. 
52,320)14. 
61,821/17. 
76,312}15. 
67;540)13. 
O37 521d 


50,953}17. 


47,156/15. 
51,721|15. 
61,080/18. 
52.047|16. 
41,127|15. 


39,999/15. 


5 
9 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
2 
9 
9 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 
0 
9 
= 
4 
5 
4 
8 
9 
5 
4 
6 
26,509/16. 

RY | 
6 
9 
8 
0 
3 
3 
0 
4 
9 
4 
9 
6 
5 
9 
4 
4 
4 
8 
4 
5 
5 
6 
3 
5 
3 


22,744|16 


22,920|12. 
100,082/13. 
110,680} 9. 
53,999/10. 
62,863)14. 
51,149|16. 
66,639|15. 
69,703|17. 
51,508/17. 


49,778) 17. 
45.029|18. 
46,477|16. 
47,562)16. 
51,272 
50,543 
50,892 
53,039 
53,964/12. 
53,688|15. 
44,053)18. 
40,485|16. 
45,220|16. 
50,591/19. 
68,369|17. 
72,747|20. 
59,281|14. 
48 858|13. 
33,249|16. 
41,451|18. 
39,456|19. 
21,830/17. 
22,700/23. 
20,275/13. 


63,525|17. 
55,167|16. 
58,729}13. 
50,006)17. 
53,900'16. 


Wee 








18. 
16. 


18. 


Dry Beans 


1 
1 
1 
7 
7 
6 
1 
0 
1 
6 
0 
6 
1 
a 
1 


4 











| Per | 
Acres |acre} Bushels 


1,578,000 
1,402,000 
1,262,000 
1,328,000 
1,060,000 
1,155,000 
1,156,000 
1,252,000 
1,588,000 
1,264,000 
1,338,000 
1,366,018 
1,105,660 
743,037 
1,031,871 
692,025 
779,476 
1,059,559 
1,184,172 
905,498 
1,113,310 
873,427 
725,011 
819,166 
1,154,317 
856,860 
633,713 
622,781 
427,531 
380,499 
288,480 
1,387,834 
1,078,510 
583,105 
882,819 
835,895 
1,021,243 
1,182,132 
898,212 
892,927 
826,344 
783,757 
790,269 
950,312 
846,443 
912,849 
978,246 
670,633 
824,122 
820,373 
651,009 
759,657 
981,340 
1,197,535 
1,494,179 
827,514 
664,310 
535,931 
769,600 
761,341 
371,893 
534,526 
275,975 


1,096,765 
888,826 
806,805 
854,999 
884,200 








No. 22 


Farm 
value 


270,180 


1,551,050 
1,983,162 
2,866,760 
1,263,012 
1,794,500 


STATISTICS BRANCH FOR 1949 


RYE AND BUCKWHEAT 
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The following table gives the area, production and farm value of Rye and Buckwheat for the 
years 1887 to 1949, together with the annual averages for the various periods of ten years 
and the average for the sixty-eight years, 1882-1949. 


Years 


ROOT s padas's ts tweet 

Annual Averages: 
1932-1941.... 
1922-1931.... 
1912-1921.... 
1902-1911.... 


Acres 


Per 
acre 


106,000 21. 
123,900 22. 
74,800/19. 


0 
2 
3 
2 
5 
1 
5 
1 
0 
1 
2 
4 
3 
8 
6 
5 
9 
8 
9 
7 
8 
1 
8 
4 
98,652)18.1 
126,641/18.2 
123,354|16.3 
152,709)16.4 
122,868|14.5 
133,090/17.7 
140,072)15.8 
a | 
7 
8 
5 
i 
7 
4 
8 
0 
6 
5 
S 
6 
9 
3 
6 
5 
1 
6 
6 
2 
0 
0 
8 
4 
5 
7 
9 
4 
3 


112,726|16 


133,077/16. 
148,738]15. 
173,736|18. 
138,913/16. 
118,429/16. 
105,949}17. 


130,702)15. 
179,277|16. 
189,318|18. 
158, 236/16. 
142,213|16. 
137,824|16. 
165,089|16. 
187,785|18. 
148, 680/15. 
120,350/15. 
90,144/15. 
68,486 14. 
73,073\15. 
5/16. 
103,061)15. 
90,106'15. 
84,087|15. 
68,362 13. 


65,969 17. 
17. 
132,760 16. 
112,424 16. 
1882-1949....| 102,700 17. 


89,295 





5 
2 
1 
7 
6 
7 


0 


Rye 


| Bushels 


2,226,000 
2,751,000 
1,444,000 
1,378,000 
1,249,000 
1,242,000 
1,056,000 
1,501,000 
1,253,000 
1,557,000 
1,378,000 
1,439,266 
1,291,222 

893,962 
1,044,363 

865,988 

913,024 
1,024,000 
1,104,754 

937,302 

873,239 
1,131,172 
1,289,058 
1,501,390 
1,784,625 
2,299,545 
2,011,325 
2,500,354 
1,775,599 
2,349,880 
2,219,042 
1,812,909 
2,222,325 
2,354,410 
3,210,512 
2,315,532 
1,979,775 
1,839,675 
1,562,971 
1,620,333 
1,573,921 
1,453,616 
1,039,021 
1,327,582 
1,714,951 
2,001,826 
2,970,768 
3,509,332 
2,545,268 
2,357,635 
2,284,846 
2,673,234 
3,382,005 
2,230,873 
1,900,117 
1,386,606 

994,771 
1,132,504 
1,134,630 
1.563.345 
1,431,679 
1,295,302 

894,887 


1,165,983 
1,543,279 
2,207,966 
1,877,432 
1,742,800 


Farm 
value 


$ 
2,960,000 
4,182,000 
3,697,000 
2,522,000 
1,187,000 
1,068,000 
908,000 
976,000 
827,000 
779,000 
799,000 
626,738 
1,006,882 
751,119 
417,797 
475,984 
465,739 
378,924 
462,594 
454,565 
847,938 
1,076,724 
1,228,421 
1,309,840 
1,553,529 
2,471,369 
1,481,691 
1,959,112 
1,467,086 
3,336,240 
3,531,031 
2,750,561 
3,614,591 
2,797,290 
2,532,051 
1,965,522 
1,310,306 
1,287,208 
1,326,510 
1,024,787 
1,060,566 
1,012,953 
721,081 
808,497 
974,092 
1,153,052 
1,443,793 
1,772,213 
1,254,817 
1,143,453 
1,142,423 
1,162,857 
1,275,016 
816,500 
866,453 
612,880 
472,516 
631,937 
820,337 
823,883 
728,725 
779,772 
442.969 


652,818 
1,284,578 
2,459,189 
1,129,754 
1,373,300 





Buckwheat 


| Per | 
Acres lacre| Bushels 


72,200 20 

91,700|20 
173,500|18 
116,000)23 
152,000|19 
141,000|23 
159,000/22 
126,000)21 
116,300/20 
182,500|20 
168,404|21 
183,200/19 
195, 193/19 
196,971|20 
186,427|20 
213,904|20 
207,124|21 
196,552|22 





178,719|20 


275,317|20 
294,388/18 


271,243/21. 
249,210/23. 
234,870)21. 
257,932)21. 
240,552)26. 
230,276|21. 
197,812/21. 
147,944/22. 
143,204/22. 
178,569|22. 
223,662)|20. 


153,457|19 


229,205/14. 
193,497|22. 
177,227|24. 
228,279/17. 
205,893/26. 
189,039/20. 
194,913|24. 
176,630|24. 
140,605|23. 
113,039|22. 
106,444|16. 
101,591|21. 
100,608|20. 

95,487|21. 

93,324|20. 

88,266/19. 
102,570|18. 
132,082|16. 
150,394/15. 
151,669|22. 
145,606|17. 
135,262|20. 
145,268|17. 
133,828 17. 
125,104/20. 
107,879)24. 

90,111/22. 

56,398)22. 

57,528 21. 
16. 


64,143 


184,658 20. 
243,032\21. 
188,094 21. 
131,168 21. 
154,500 20. 





9 
el 
4 
eo 
Rl 
.6 
“a 
0 
0 
6 
ua 
=: 
La 
be 
a 
0 
9 
“a 
0 
9 
0 
6 
2 
6 
8 
8 
6 
7 
3 
8 
6 
0 
2 
1 
0 
6 
3 
4 
1 
2 
6 
5 
8 
7 
5 
5 
5 
9 
3 
7 
8 
8 
9 
6 
4 
8 
2 
2 
8 
6 
2 
0 
6 
7 
0 
9 


9 


1,509,000 
1,843,000 
3,192,000 
2,691,000 
3,025,000 
3,328,000 
3,578,000 
2,646,000 
2,326,000 
3,796,000 
3,570,000 
3,507,176 
3,753,901 
3,959,741 
3,896,451 
4,384,994 
4,349,266 
4,511,006 
3,665,584 
5,675,616 
5,562,013 
5,692,376 
5,892,510 
4,975,192 
5,579,109 
6,449,496 
5,012,010 
4,266,215 
3,354,201 
3,190,478 
4,071,959 
4,597,990 
2,992,391 
3,261,888 
4,278,366 
4,251,421 
4.012,418 
5,414,796 
3,852,231 
4,693,881 
4,280,790 
3,323,668 
2,546,468 
1,792,903 
2,199,652 
2,066,234 
2,049, 169 
1,911,683 
1,757,071 
1,874,261 
2,203,299 
2,373,645 
3,464,186 
2,603,669 
2,791,749 
2,534,335 
2,380,456 
2,521,214 
2,608, 142 
2,053,720 


1,272,578 


1,222,283 
1,025,353 


3,805,453 
5,277,012 
3,942,591 
2,871,668 
3,226,800 





Farm 
value 


$ 
66,000 


7 

1 

5 

0 
,329,000 
4 

6 

6 


“IW 
= ip 
NO 
oof 
oe 
oS a 


, 


’ 


26,807 


mn COO UsTbho > CO 
on ie 
(ore) 
cS 
cS 
Nn 


51,607 


07,986 


461,409 


1,838,650 
3,866,429 
3,721,788 
1,503,428 
1959,200 
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FLAX AND MIXED GRAINS 


The folllowing table gives the area, production and farm value of Flax and Mixed Grains for the 
years 1907 to 1949, together with the annual averages for the various periods of ten years 
and the average for the 43 years 1907-1949, 
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Flax Mixed Grains 

Years Per Farm | Per | Farm 

Acres es Bushels value Acres |acre| Bushels value 

$ $ 
£949 EK je Cee 16,500|11.9 196,000 647,000|1,211,000|35 .3} 42,748,000] 39,328, 000 
D948 des Sc REE 64,300/12.9 829,000} 3,150,000/1,095,900)/43. 5} 47,672,000) 45,288,000 
DOA Ts 10 55: etree 56,200/12.0 674,000} 3,653,000} 751,100/33.7| 25,312,000 23,793,000 
POAC Hah eet 18,000} 9.4 169,000 512,000) 946,000)/44.7} 42,286,000] 23,793,000 
OA Sie. ats < 23,200} 9.9 564,000} 943,000/35.8} 33,477,000| 20,756,000 
ae ee PU aes 23,600/10.1 440,000} 984,000|41.4) 40,738,000] 23,221,000 
IOMSSEA fy. Seen hae 24,000} 9.8 435,000} 895,000)22.8) 20,406,000) 11,835,000 
LOA Gc. Hae see 24,000/10.9 474,000/1,151,000)44.1) 50,759,000] 25,887,000 
jE OB oe AR 11,800) 9.6 175,000/1,176,500/33.1} 38,942,000) 19,860,000 
LODE Ck. eee 17,500} 9.7 226,00} 915,0L0/38.0} 34,770,0C0 13,213,000 
A Sere ee | 6,162} 9.3 92,000} 914,364|39.0] 35,662,000! 14,621,000 
LOSS tire Thee ee 5) U0) tone 56,200} 888,321/36.7| 32,596,707] 11,522,394 
BOS Tah). s ee 5,009|10.3 72,501] 890,136/34.5| 30,674,828) 14,787,597 
LOS Oi hve ee 5,209) 625 50,819) 953,079|29 2) 27,830,699] 14,750,022 
LOSS Re ss Ae oe 7,436/10.2 98,277| 926,557/36.5) 33,821,188] 11,499,206 
USOT Se ae ere 5,666/10.0 75,550) 941,448/34.2} 32,195,970] 12,878, 261 
LOD SP igs 5 en See 5,548] 9.0 59,357} 946,779|29.1) 27,552,147] 10,470,240 
EOS 2k fee ee 6,280) 9.8 55,540} 986,161/33.8] 33,327,100] 10,997,537 
EOS ose oa 7,325|10.9 83,812)1,012,347/34.7| 35,155,615] 12,510,754 
1050 26 5... Sera 5,235) 9.8 78,809} 958,086/39. 2) 37,512,279] 13,857,314 
Pee ek he 5,492) 8.5 109,034} 892,897/33.5] 29,903,638] 21,890,640 
DOLE) ioe. See 7,964) 8.5 141,111] 905,693/37.2) 33,691,418] 23,420,648 
LOZT 2). Sa poe 7,080} 9.6 121,004) 799,333/39.9) 31,918,944] 22,882,169 
1OUG PAR ee. ee ee 7,712| 9.8 148,149} 770,981/37.1| 28,577,629] 18,697,998 
E975 aie al. ee 9,789|12.6 262,386] 681,624/41.4/ 28,246,057) 16,559,729 
EO 24 ee uae eee 6,619/11.8 162,590} 645,622/40.9| 26,403,332] 18,231,508 
IO2Sh te. tee noe 6,766/10. 2 140,376} 648,934/36.8| 23,880,889] 14,290,315 
102 DF ek eee 4,556|10.7 106,046} 552,399/38.5| 21,270,479] 11,882,085 
LOZ TE oe. ee nee 7,534| 8.9 130,995; 618,289/26.2} 16,188,510} 10,579,352 
O20 PEs a tee ee 21,053|10.7 515,983} 581,689/44.2| 25,712,447] 20,556,442 
TOTO Ne Sct Pee Las Agieon 4 670,608} 628,761/31.4| 19,735,287] 26,403,773 
LOLS fod ae ae ee 15, 92511253 224,783} 619,389|44.3] 27,462,374] 28,253,556 
WN eee ae 1,30 2) be thes. <tc nL. Cee ae 515,593|/39.0} 20,102,421} 20,876,501 
LOLOL ee ere eas JiOOU Reales. Uaee AByoid Peree ane 485,986/27.4| 13,297,354] 12,485,065 
ED DS A A ee 5,334: CCE eee. een 475,738|40.9| 19,461,609] 10,602,271 
LO AS fay ates G,025 ea) ee eee. ee ae 456,631/36.9| 16,854,550] 10,074,678 
LOL See! Pee PASI UIE, - tee eceel a. earn 414,517/36.5| 15,113,480} 7,953,111 
UDA Eee bre O25 eal ens. Pie Pe ey meee een 448,402/36.5| 16,382,161} 8,674,724 
LOL An sor et LZ 28ie ais HG, 4. DR ey. Sean 486,112)30.5| 14,845,595} 9,104,141 
LOO aa) tenes ee LZ O2T ASK? . oN eee 497,936/36.7| 18,261,803} 9,187,822 
LOO as. sta matte 11S 253 eceee lk, Ae ee ee 474,530|/34.1) 16,199,434} 8,825,196 
00S ee acs see ee © OS 6DINE aie a agi eee 456,049/33.7| 15,354,350! 8,444,893 
LOO Tee tear ae LOLOL Ie \.|U ia Rane tCe: nia 443,100/32.1} 14,202,511] 7,811,381 

Annual Averages: 

1932-1941.... 96,124) 953,834/34.3) 32,737,264] 13,459,926 
1922-1931...., 135,332] 786,792|37.7) 29,666,028] 17,422,316 
1912-19215. 27 8 SOLO a Nine) eee eee 524,500|36.3} 19,031,019] 15,645,948 
S007 19017 eat 105652) 4 ee ae a 471,545/33.4| 15,772,739] 8,674,687 
1907-1949. ... FOE lad 2) ech, See nn ea ee 767,200|36.3| 27,825,900 16,879,700 
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HuskING CoRN AND SILO Corn 
The following table gives the area, production and farm value of Corn for husking and for silo 
for the years 1893 to 1949, together with the annual averages for the various periods of 
ten years and the average for the fifty-eight years, 1892-1949. 





Corn for Husking 


Bushels 
(shelled) 


Farm 
value 


Corn for Fodder 


Per 


Acres 


acre 


Tons 
(green) 





——— 


Farm 
value 


| | | | SE | seme 
—_——— | ee 


Years 

Per 
Acres jacre 
er a F886 SS 250,000|52 .4 
O48 ee. ok 32 242,400/50.0 
PAT te: SAE. bY 165,700/38.8 
Revo: 0 ASME A; 240,000/43 .3 
Ae Oe oe RL, BE 227,000/45.0 
Oe oo Ath AE: 240,000|46.0 
RVs. 8 > ie. Be 190,000/36.5 
Jee ee ee 258,000/52.8 
JULES 2 oe 245,400/46.2 
LES Ue) Ae ae a a 186,00( 37.4 
RUS ae) 2 es 183,175|44 .2 
Tes i. BB We 180,130|42.7 
CN a ae ae 165.593'32.7 
A ea 164,399|37 .0 
ese Os 2S. fh 167,710/46.3 
Psa FG. 161,137|42.2 
tl | gt eg 136,596/37 .0 
LSA oil ae ee 130,257|38.8 
LES [5 ae eee 123,960/43 .9 
‘pel Un ee ee 130,094|39 .6 
UAL pa ee 120,000/32.1 
‘NEA SS ea 110,192/41.9 
AN, BE. Ey 102,626/35 .4 
Bots 842 eS 179,325|38.4 
LEAS Bay eee aan 207,767/|46.9 
ME A ee ee 263,615 |42 .3 
Ein ie Cee 285,335|45 .1 
KW ae Oe eee 265,018/46.5 
Aid ES a, Sana 250,684/54 .0 
ALRITE Seg aeate coc 243,909/52 .9 
RUS eS Soa ee 221,004/45.7 
LEDC LE Aa a ge 195,310/44.4 
JU Ns Selick 258,935 |29.7 
SOLON, t's ida be 258,332/32 .8 
1 Eo) La aan ag ae 309,773|46.8 
LOLS, So Ys 290,817/53.3 
pe IE he ae er oe, 299,871/49.4 
Pee. ee; 301,251|48.6 
A: ) 6 ek Ree ie eed 308,350/47 .8 
UCL es ee ee 320,519/51.8 
PODS OF SAEs. 3) 322,789|46.7 
UU ae ge 299,690/52.5 
Leal ke VO SR ee 338,573|43.1 
he ee Gaeea 289,456|55 .3 
ULL eae gn ea 295,005 |47 .3 
Ts 282 0; 329,882|40 .9 
Bese oS ae eS 378,924/51.5 
Relea Fs .oee ac 371,959/36.7 
[UC S S ean pier eases 323,923|51.1 
Te oe eke L 330,772|54.6 
CBO et Ce ks 333,590/43 .3 
ae a. Sey 330,748/47 .3 
VOL 2 a eee 335,030/49. 1 
RR cers dancin 6% 317,667|50.5 
yo eel aE ae ag ae 302,929|54.6 
ORT lee ie Meat ae 267,348|40 .6 
eer ake cks s 217,294/43 .2 

Annual Averages: 
1932-1911...| 172 040/49.8 
1922-1931...| 178,793|42 .6 
1912-1921...| 262,989/45.9 
1892-1949...| 243,900/45.7 


13,100,000 
12,120,000 
6,430,000 
10,392,000 
10,215,000 
11,040,000 
6,935,000 
13,622,000 
11,337,000 
6,956,00C 
8,097,000 
7,696,212 
5,409,213 
6,082,942 
7,764,981 
6,797,863 
5,054,297 
5,056,623 
5,434,159 
5,148,898 
4,449 961 
4,614,567 
3,632,809 
6,886,293 
9,736,311 
11,141,331 
12,861,496 
12,306,242 
13,542,441 
12,914,851 
10,101,650 
8,676,715 
7,675,675 
8,478,048 
14,506,997 
15,488,240 
14,809,343 
14,646,312 
14,608,860 
16,600,257 
15,079,793 
15,734,081 
14,599,644 
15,992,455 
13,948,613 
13,494,609 
19,525,259 
13,674,796 
16,558,737 
18,062,374 
14,448,823 
15,628,395 
16,442,665 
16,047,576 
16,546,599 
10,850,235 
9,381,974 


7,025,213 
7,621,207 
12,084,027 
11,135,700 


$ 
16,244,000 
15,998,000 
12,153,000 
11,016,000 
10,624,000 
10,930,000 
6,103,000 
10,898,000 
8,389,000 
3,826,000 
4,453,000 
3,307,900 
3,272,319 
4,136,165 
3,494,268 
4,419,012 
2,830,032 
2,215,025 
2,154;322 
3,569,682 
4,460,367 
4,714,511 
3,613,287 
5,529,069 
8,131,617 
11,737,059 
9,710,461 
8,609,503 
8,012,455 
12,867,119 
16,400,838 
13,650,415 
14,278,407 
9,446,060 
9,885,292 
10,622,455 
9,545,538 
8,162,565 
9,693,994 
9,301,245 
9,705,826 
9,440,336 
6,219,448 
9,019,744 
7,120,901 
7,570,476 
10,807,230 
8,327,951 
9,438,480 
8,588,659 
4,291,300 
4,711,961 
4,858,808 
4,717,987 
5,609,297 
4,247,867 
3,729,335 


4,040,332 
6,223,288 
11,287,114 
7,765,900 


418,000/10. 
401,600} 9. 
348,100) 8. 
340,000} 8. 
338,000} 7. 
327,000)10. 
307,000} 9. 
300,000/10. 
295,000/10. 
339 ,00)) 9. 
335,691/10. 
321,754|10. 


317,349 
306,934 
324,799 
323,173 
286,021 
285,343 
264,286 
311,817 
287,566 
299,307 
326,964 
367,772 
313,133 
403,060 
409,628 


438,819/10. 
438,343)11. 
449,176/10. 
399,549|10. 
380,946|10. 
511,329), 3. 
439,411) 7. 
10. 
he 
10. 
10. 
1b 
Lis 
if. 
lf; 
10. 
180,796|11. 
184,784|12. 
193,115/10. 
209,727/12. 
209,859} 12. 
11. 
11. 
171,935) 9. 
i 
12. 
10. 
i 
111,361] 9. 
10. 


443,736 
418,105 
388,138 
377,982 
Soaj000 
326,627 
288,346 
233,753 
200,354 





197,932 
179,798 


189,948 
209,005 
178,962 
149,899 


95,865 


313,506} 9. 
348,235] 9. 


424,672 
303,300 
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49,413 
84,812 
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1,049,765 
1,049,524 


2,966,645 
3,147,104 
4,315,930 
3.029.400] 


24,244,000 
21,099,000 
13,022,000 
10,980,000 
9,111,000 
11,606,000 
10,714,000 
10,847,000 
9,145,000 
7,500,000 
9,430,000 
8,726,715 
8,280,429 
7,858,238 
9,100,977 
11,960,000 
7,320,027 
6,434,943 
9,206,108 
10,476,196 
9,574,523 
11,199,482 
10,012,453 
15,736,820 
15,360,490 
17,896,577 
14,604,408 
17,652,764 
25,075,410 
23,340,270 
20,069,730 
17,749,409 
18,348,704 
10,647,610 
12,185,943 
11,878,058 
10,148,363 
9,923,993 
9,410,568 
7,576,728 
6,749,310 
5,458,530 
4,059,094 
4,298,826 
4,569,624 
4,046,680 
5,128,800 
5,222,668 
4,719,028 
4,295,064 
3,395,510 
4,256,146 
5,339,644 
3,897,560 
3,551,308 
2,099,530 
2,099,048 


8,575,633 
13,171,982 
15,936,749 
10,009,200 
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POTATOES AND FIELD Roots 
The following table gives the area, production and farm value of Potatoes and Field Roots for the 
years 1887 to 1949, together with the annual averages for the various periods of ten years 
and the average for the sixty-eight years, 1882-1949. 











Potatoes Field Roots 
Years Per | Farm bed Farm 
Acres | acre! Bushels value Acres jacre! Bushels value 
$ $ 

1040 7 a 117,000 160.0 18,720,000} 21,341,000} 48,800] 304} 14,836,000] 8,160,000 
1948 meer 115,300,176.7| 20,370,000] 24,077,000} 51,900} 376] 19,514,000] 8,586,000 
CY LO Wa ae 113,700,133.3} 15,166,700] 21,658,000} 53,400} 372] 19,876,000} 8,845,000 
1045. ee rae 120,000'150.0) 18,000,000} 19,980,000} 61,500) 408) 25,092,000} 7,779,000 
JOAS tee 116,000)109.7| 12,722,000] 17,938,000} 58,000} 397| 23,014,000} 6,651,000 
LAS AS 2a e er 120,000}118.2} 14,180,000} 15,082,000} 59,000) 443] 26,126,000} 6,086,000 
TOA Sey Wea 116,000;108.5] 12,587,000} 17,143,000] 59,000} 444} 26,204,000} 5,843,000 
TOR 2o ye nate ae 122,000} 97.8] 11,935,000] 12,174,000} 57,700} 440} 25,388,000) 4,569,000 
«DS ee Seam rare fl 120,300]105.0} 12,632,000} 9,095,000} 61,200} 393} 24,057,000} 4,333,800 
DOZO Ete ae 146,800} 76.7} 11,255,000} 7,496,000} 98,300} 438} 43,056,000} 5,167,000 
POCO eC 142,108} 85.0} 12,078,000] 8,189,000] 98,210} 428} 42,078,000] 5,049,000 
TOSS hos hoe 146,177| 84.7| 12,380,000] 5,779,073} 99,080] 420] 41,605,213) 4,992,626 
AD ate Ae Nem elaice 150,649|112.1] 16,884,000] 6,122,043} 95,204] 410} 39,039,497] 4,684,739 
OG ARSE ted aaE 145,046/100.0| 14,500,000] 11,744,902} 94,310] 384] 36,168,232} 5,027,553 
si eae able dst 149,245] 88.0] 13,130,000] 7,878,163} 96,077} 360} 34,574,240) 4,148,908 
POSA ek ee 164,325/120.0| 19,716,000] 6,506,762} 98,100} 400} 39,195,238) 5 485,934 
Ee Sad a RR ace 157,536] 92.0] 14,490,000} 8,694,061] 98,171} 316] 31,613,831} 3,721,659 
TO oo. ae ee 156,252|101.5] 15,860,000] 6,565,765} 97,749) 391| 38,237,844] 3,059,026 
1 Eg a 168,158)119.1] 20,026,000] 4,735,770) 100,722) 351) 35,344,620} 3,534,462 
VOS0 GHeiehixs teal ges 159,192}114.8! 18,275,000} 10,906,175) 103,188} 349) 36,013,133) 7,202,627 
BO 200 6 Merc heaters 148,435] 95.3] 14,140,000] 15,271,732] 102,897| 317] 32,576,775] 6,515,355 
LS SO tence ne alone 181,241]103.7| 18,792,000} 11,052,928} 105,358} 466) 49,061,855) 9,812,371 
A (SIE ER 1 rain a 159,871] 96.9} 15,495,000} 13,662,224) 103,144] 416) 42,946,981} 7,945,192 
10260 eee 153,468/107.5] 16,496,000} 18,627,771} 105,509} 348] 36,752,497| 7,350,500 
A git gues: et 163,790} 95.9] 15,715,000} 21,513,125} 108,703] 396] 42,896,535] 7,721,376 
LOPE et tee? 169,145|147.6) 24,967,000} 13,355,441] 106,068) 454] 48,163,735] 8 187,835 
1023 eae Settee 164,682/116.2} 19,132,000) 14,306,447} 100,311} 418) 41,965,701} 8 393,140 
O22 Cee ee 172,858|117.7| 20,350,000] 10,385,525] 102,909} 450] 46,289,881] 9,257,977 
Ar Oa ote ee As 164,096] 93.8) 15,400,000} 13,589,599] 101,940) 355) 36,175,401] 9,948,235 
LODO eceres 157,509|152.1] 23,962,000} 23,776,530) 117,038) 490) 57,315,696} 15,761,817 
O19 ees rae 157,286] 96.3] 15,145,000] 25,026,467| 120,322] 350) 42,149,796} 11,591,194 
TLS ees cane ee 166,203|116.6] 19,376,000] 19,238,431) 126,163} 479} 60,434,835] 15,108,709 
ES yh Be Not vied 146,481|124.9] 18,292,000} 22,530,291] 142,182] 418] 59,482,182] 11,896,436 
T0163 oon 139,523} 50.5} 7,408,000) 9,684,215} 134,463} 252} 33,823,714] 4,735,320 
1085 Meee 173,934] 76.3] 13,267,000] 10,805,026] 148,250} 485] 71,955,174] 6,688,391 
LOVE eASe eae 167,591|159.4] 26,718,000} 11,747,332] 146,034] 492] 71,776,228] 6,668,833 
YO1S cis eee 159,661/119.2} 19,024,000) 12,114,656} 152,140} 420) 63,825,741] 5,943,857 
TOLD ete 158,888|134.3} 21,346,000} 13,604,052] 161,632] 478] 77,232,680] 7,169,846 
PTA taste ee 162,457} 85.7] 13,919,000] 11,722,539} 165,448] 410} 67,790,588) 6,216,533 
1910 tee eres 168,454/130.2] 21,928,000] 10,798,597} 177,326] 474] 84,111,609] 7,717,438 
VOOR ay ee es 169,695/145.5} 24,695,000} 8,989,452} 183,888] 439] 80,667,287] 7,388,161 
LO0S eee oe 166,974|110.9} 18,518,000} 8,874,201] 188,857] 376] 71,081,155] 6,510,696 
DO Fe sn htac Wentetes 177,186/116.1] 20,058,000) 11,693,625} 191,655] 409) 78,465,920} 7,241,386 
1006 1c tee 136,064/110.4) 15,020,000} 8,080,921} 201,864] 445) 89,923,343] 8 335,070 
TOO Soe: Pernt 132,530|108.4| 14,366,000] 6,608,383} 204,383} 445) 90,871,016] 8 422,763 
SOOT a, woe 133,819]115.7] 15,479,000} 7,847,915} 204,551} 481] 98,457,143] 9,173,805 
TOL 2T  oeee 139,011/120.0| 16,676,000} 7,354,313) 215,387] 516/111,084,580| 10,273,093 
| ie Ag aun il 144,733] 89.4] 12,942,000} 7,312,514] 213,278) 520]110,881,128| 10,305,294 
190 ted teen 154,155|117.5} 18,117,000] 7,717,687] 207,004] 473) 97,970,791] 9,203,413 
LOQO Ae et ee 163,754/131.1] 21,476,000] 5,605,351) 211,126] 398) 84,058,920) 7,911,322 
[S00 Se eee 168,148/118.5) 19,933,000] 6,538,144] 206,841] 390] 78,976,777| 7,479,710 
HEAD sd Sale eden a 169,946] 84.5] 14,359,000] 6,332,154} 199,524] 434] 86,685,446] 8,229,393 
DO Tata. Nee 169,333] 95.1] 16,101,000} 6,424,218] 190,511] 454] 86,400,535} 8,277,986 
1S9G hs he 178,965|119.0} 21,305,000} 5,582,035] 184,335] 470] 86,664,242] 8 329,436 
T3052 hse, a 184,647|159.2} 29,391,000] 5,936,959) 186,189} 427] 79,458,204} 7,626,590 
1300 cen enae 167,253|102.6| 17,163,000} 6,075,748] 175,327] 418] 73,226,614] 7,092,019 
| Se a ae ale 142,601} 90.5} 12,911,000} 5,099,929] 158,123] 415] 65,557,923] 6,384,140 
THO 2 ee 145,703] 84.3} 12,290,000} 6,194,068] 151,653] 487| 73,892,115] 7,182,202 
P390T he 160,218/150.1] 24,056,000} 7,842,219} 149,036] 541] 80,632,900] 7,827,701 
TSOUR gc fee eas 158,094)111.1/ 17,561,000) 7,779,575] 137,008] 430} 58,635,081] 5,631,617 
TSSOS Me. Saeed 145,812] 98.5] 14,356,000} 6,531,766] 132,314] 334] 44,244,738] 4,280,004 
TESS ce oe 153,9151144 .7|22,274,0001 “7,060,733 ee ee ee te 
1887 ne. saa 140,283). 76.1110,678;000|."6,705 78h er eed tee 0) soll i eee 
Annual Averages: 

1932-1941...) 147,844] 96.7) 14,293,000} 7,807,077| 93,640] 394] 36,902,500] 4,567,000 

1922-1931...) 164,084/112.4) 18,439,000} 13,381,714) 103,900] 397) 41,201,200] 7,592,100 

1912-1921.../ 159,117/113.1} 17,994,000] 16,211,660] 135,000] 425] 57,417,100} 9,551,300 

1902-1911...| 153,092)113.4/ 17,355,000] 8,928,246] 194,700} 454] 88,433,400] 8,158,400 

1882-1949... .!_ 152,600'113.3! 17,293,200. 11,121,400! 129,900! 424! 55,083,400! 7,099,600 








STATISTICS BRANCH FOR 1949 


ALFALFA AND Hay AND CLOVER 
The following table gives the area, production and farm value of Alfalfa for the years 1912 to 


1949, and of Hay and Clover for the years 1888 to 1949, together with the annual 
for the various periods of ten years and the average for the sixty 


———S— SSS 













Alfalfa 
Years oad | Farm 
Acres |acre Tons value 

1 ht) i Ewe eae 802,000'1. 1,428,000 31,416,000 
1D4S ued aan ee 732,200)2. 1,823,000, 29,168,000 
1 y SO eee 1,347,000) 19,195,000 
) RI eee 1,599,000} 18,916,000 
UES ds bc ciate 2,139,000) 26,010,000 
AE Wks tdd chek be 2,036,000) 22,844,000 
LIAS eis fulk wns & 2,215,000} 22,593,000 
Ree ies FEE ee 2,091,000} 20,220,000 
Le eh ho tits 5 1,577,000} 17,079.00. 
BS pes Lae 1,895,00C} 13,511,0UC 
Bee Merrit one © 1,568,000) 12,403,000 
UK, |e ae eee 1,527,824] 11,076,733 
IV ORAS Gita eG 1,664,219} 12,162,141 
Dis, 26 ho 1,519,010} 13,276,250 
DVS es. niet a 1,519,349] 11,499 393 
UE a ei 934,035} 12,559,686 
1035. eee eek 1,300,039} 10,023,129 
ht 5 A a ieee 1,403,923] 11,527,009 
Ms dxet, Gee oto 971,304] 9,816,770 
MS ae hehe e's 1,409,528] 16,065,846 
Lt edt eee 1,596,212] 19,546,701 
eee ase k a 1,730,135] 20,020,248 
LS a an he a 1,865,868} 21,915,225 
LO 26th sare. ea ¢ 1,850,392} 25,889,781 
Peek thick G 1,397,462! 19,306,047 
RO ZAG cere. ; 1,067,717] 12,252,536 
| 5, SO 788,431} 8,915,438 
WE Ae ee 629,135) 7,439,403 
OZ Nhe. eens 456,378] 8,023,795 
LL i 1 eae Ee a ng aeg 399,581} 10,172,434 
TO 19s oe a he 314,419} 7,293,462 
1 Ee a epee Ota 328,971! 6,579,420 
ifees aac eee, 462,956} 5,460,205 
LO is eee etc 460,788} 4,822,622 
Lt Es ee Dip 428,739} 6,044,599 
ae ie tecty : 372,759| 5,195,667 
AE eee tae 380,606} 5,090,267 
Oe ote ek 460,201} 5,542,772 
EES io SO RAO a iy Ba bE oe: 9 Se (oe a 
AJL OR Pe na (aa aac ane ol 
ae en aor. Ree ie PRG kes eaten sa 
EE i eR Te as RID eee town ue io 
erp eee | ets caine ic 14. occ etn bees a. gs ot 
CY ti weet TA EO Com in| COG ties eg eee eT Opa 
LOSS tg Fg lan 2 SAT Dee ed eo Eero (in ee 
LAT Dobe Cai sia Sa it er 2 | tht Fit eee cea Ra ae 
MLV Se TAS a Ba Atego) WSR iy Fe a ne eek (ee 
ees ok ke Bek ie Me eg ed 
ee ee ome te de | 
UL EB Ce salma Ga UAT Sania Bie bet ice ae ey re 
J) COS) A eas gaa SEES RR ers | Sani (et Une cA any | nn a 
Lhe Sathetie IR, Ee GE 3 9 EL: MEI ee ae Sear 
Les Leal ia gt Aiea) SOE a Serene ogee of Nanaia ne 
ee Wega Okt oh ee Ach ee, 
JS eet NR REE AIT Uh is I Ee Se 
hole nies GER, ORS aed De 21h a yO 
1 Syd gan] FOROS Snes IN Steed FET ane Peake ela! (5 
Se es Firs fcc eal er ee es 
ee hak Ch ee grin es Me Ce 
PE ae ei a ee Ge Nt ee Mr 
Lo Siete gi BRO eR loin og Wea 7 Ra; 5! Jolt aa 
SS Po hed oe cine | 
Annual Averages 

1932-1941..| 628,2272 37) 1,490,840) 12,511,734 

1922-1931..| 550,9622.42) 1,330,618) 16,116,800 

1912-1921..| 168,413 2.41 406,540. 6,422,524 

oe a A ORE Ie Se! BS Nemes (aia 

1882-1949. .' £478,300 2.41' 1,151,500 13,305,200 

*Including Alfalfa +1912-1949 








Hay and Clover 


Acres 


2,951,000 
3,026,500 
3,362,800 
2,952,000 
3,008,000 
2,924,700 


2,707,500 
2,737,000 
2,699,400 
2,712,800 
2,769,600 
2,722,100 





2,898,300/1. 
2,878,500}1. 
2,970,400)1. 
3,165,000}1. 
3,194,000)1. 
3,262,000}1. 
3,329,400}1. 
3,493,200)1. 
3,380,400}1 . 
3,410,000}1. 
3,383,700/1. 5! 
3,544,000}1. 
3,545,856/1. 
3,596,484/1. 
3,575,662/1. 
004,059) 1 « 
3,533,740/1. 
3,508, 266/1. 
3,470,036) 1. 
3,358,579/1. 
3,294,419/2. 
3,066,468/1. 
3,251,799/1. 


$,261,139 
3,177,410 
3,301,468 


NNN 
naw 
— O~ 
he ade 
WOO 
NO > 
“I> W 
— ee ee 


wa be 
Ww > 
oon 
Ab 
nN oO 
No 
Wd 
—_— 





2,292,638 


2,536,019 1. 
3,141,888 1. 
3,347,351 1. 
*3,072,288 1. 
2,809,600 1.5 


1 
1 
|1 

1 

zZ 

1 

2,866,000|2. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3,020,365/1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Per | 
acre 











Tons 


2,009,017 


3,996,732 


4,469,462 


4,709,381! 
4,722,662 
4,251,500! 
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averages 


-eight years, 1882-1949. 


Farm 
value 


$ 
72,304,000 
82,800,000 
87,941,000 
55,606,000 
69,150,000 
48,548,000 
53,820,000 
45,383,000 
37,788,000 
31,733,000 
34,319,000 
32,081,000 
32,340,200 
38,301,700 
36,119,400 
40,606,000 
38,835,800 
36,625,800 
44,702,200 
52,740,200 
62,127,500 
59,551,200 
64,228 300 
63,594,231 
60,738,600 
61,283,373 
64,069,155 
66,964,036 
76,193,216 


109,036,159 
126,750,915 


83,344,591 
72,705,998 
71,503,879 
55,660,170 
50,721,713 
46,212,298 
55,906,657 
55,767,671 
54,407,105 
49,754,078 
47,696,579 
58,806,050 
42,630,087 
45,142,654 
41,915,736 
34,432,302 
40,386,820 
37,012,213 
26,568,222 
27,010,003 
27,362,172 
27,366,699 
21,879,123 
22,753,942 


| 27,028,512 


37,921,575 
35,955,672 


| 28,498,224 
| 34,232,024 
3,728,313) 


37,208,564 
33,570,674 


32,196,216 
54,824,511 
74.803.560 
47,093,908 
46,737,100 
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FIELD CROPS 


The following table gives the area, production and farm value of all Field Crops for the years 
1890 to 1949, together with the annual averages for the various periods of ten years and the 


average for the whole period. 





DOU) seins oi ener coe ce ee ea Ue 
Annual Averages: 
WOZ2 S194 | = a hued on nate exe 
LOD 22098 13s: donk bik Men es eee 
POTD E19 2 er ccd eke eee 
190221 O11. cavte ad dere 
TSR 21940). ces 5/45 on ae i ee ee 


*Including Flax, 1918-1921. 





Total acres 


9,380,600 
9,120,200 
8,095,200 
8,248,400 
8,427,500 
8,587,900 
7,995,800 
8,801,800 
8,657,500 
9,118,600 
9,085,758 
9,088,014 
9,043,201 
9,119,007 
9,106,295 
8,999,999 
9,194,940 
9,225,680 
9,176,062 
10,009,097 
10,020,294 
10,357,960 
10,305,045 
10,434,401 
10,364,317 
10,264,614 
10,296,961 
10,258,613 
10,075,073 
10,108,272 
9,915,884 
9,992,825 
9,718,259 
9,548,876 
9,762,951 
9,621,444 
9,541,537 
9,574,474 
9,718,741 
9,725,684 
9,578,323 
9,621,683 
9,750,615 
8,962,925 
8,897,898 
8,673,525 
8,731,405 
8,677,988 
8,667,512 
8,794,953 
8,753,926 
8,835,272 
8,701,705 
8,511,444 
8324s 
9.927.153 
8,054,612 
8,080,206 
7,834,213 
WOT 007 


9,063,899 
10,148,736 
*0 785,960 
9,233,879 
8,986,700 


“Not including sugar beets. 


Nig Statiatice ant “!mived oraine”’” were talan nrawiniie tr 1007 


All Field Cropst 


Per acre 


CS RN ee ee, AWOL og HAW AY 
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Total Value 


339,310,000 
376,084,000 
275,928,600 
228 391,000 
229,472,000 
216,442,000 
175,283,000 
201,545,000 
160,984,800 
138,374,000 
150,288,000 
126,158,324 
150,203,348 
162,333,522 
131,260,274 
143,755,962 
124,679,714 
114,150,521 
125,219,586 
173,498,548 
236,651,277 
244,445,136 
256,627,042 
257,686,886 
261,490,292 
264,370,642 
219,114,500 
223,342,150 
992 1773881 
367,608,619 
397,238,400 
363,909,778 
333,353,438 
223,748,948 
210,674,415 
199,152,945 
168,455,253 
185,790,341 
179,974,358 
175,115,742 
167,966,577 
164,077,282 
176,354,759 
144,570,075 
142,804,431 
134,304,690 
136,657,807 
146,421,171 
128,325,648 
114,758,761 
105,771,321 
110,528,947 
106,952,471 

88,900,135 

99,655,895 

94,055,392 
101,886,557 
110,562,493 
130,866,023 
114,382,305 


140,218,846 
225,244 606 
*267,211,002 
156,824,689 
178,749,100 








STATISTICS BRANCH FOR 1949 69 
The following table gives the area in Cleared Pasture for the years 1909 to 1949, 
Years Pasture Years Pasture 
(cleared) (cleared) 
Acres Acres 
LOU a i hecdanaatree re eer eT 2,756,400 BLO ate Ak Pee are oe wishes 6 vite © 3,000,172 
hg ee Ree ee AC ee *2,829, 100 ELGAR Cor Be ee ne ee 3,012,786 
1987. 63 dg ee es ae 3,447,900 PD Lane an ek ns eee ER wae 6 Px 3,077,424 
TONG ined ns aen ede se oes 3,209,000 ASO he cabo ise wataonts alla 3,193,941 
NORD Y x oxic na) Aeinommeeniiemaroie 3,135,000 DD eerie Saale ee « 3,310 (e532 
O84 Fos ss 5 PV ee tes 2,939,000 DT he Pale es ea ee Cae: 3,472,642 
he LTR eee Cee Seer eee 2,915,000 Be oc es MER rg he Sib cates tel hick ces 3,401,033 
1082 ook. Cn os oe a ee 2,717,000 MOD eat ener ey ees 2 ss 3,401,998 
ee ee ma Bie tie as 2,701,000 AO Re: eee ae ae me eae 3,432,620 
AGE eg Perk ota was ab Os 2,712,000 BA ee ASE Shc eae a apn 3,499,802 
19089 Un 02s sp Oe pie 2,749,462 OL ee eM to oats Re aes 3,561,754 
SR Me WhS dek et ame ae es aay Ie 8 St COs ee. a RE ee a a ae 3,509,945 
a ee Bares gate ee ah ths 2,782,811 ESA Te A gee Bal migra, ke, area ae 3,409,581 
1956 rani eo a eae. s 2,828,310 DA ae a aks oe cae eee Ss 3,350,420 
LOR SES ee > ae ww oF ace eaten 2,831,416 SOT rea he ay baths wie ote Ve 3,302,503 
1 e i sins o8 sce eaebwonigntn Chain 2,908,275 LOTS Sha We yaetrahs hewn dee wt. 8 o.8 3,120,146 
19338 50 ik) Oe ee 2,995,468 LOND Pc ieee abe eoeies 3,082,671 
BOB ee hers aia 1 eens oo ae os 3,012,529 LOD ere cite a ceil suse acer cides are 3,116,768 
19ST ea isso eee 3,039,026 UIT So, ee Oe eR CS, Si cee 3,159,712 
WSSU Faia cess ees eee 3,149,460 LGD MONO, cle Pe ecw fb utlimiotere es aoe 3,180,780 
PO na os 4 <a uneeberd aoe ee 3,134,614 





*Acreage of seeded pasture. 


SuGAR BEETS AND Soy BEANS 


The following table gives the area, production and farm value of Soy Beans for the years 1943 to 
1949, and the area, production and farm value of Sugar beets for the years, 1930 to 1949. 
An Annual average for a ten-year period and an average for the twenty years 1930-1949 is 

















included. 
Sugar Beets Soy Beans 
Years 
Per Farm Per Farm 
Acres | Acre Tons Value Acres |facre|} Bushels Value 

exsend $ $ 
pac) LE es ee ae 30,000}11.18 335,400) 4,630,000} 103,800/25.1 2,605,000} 5,887,000 
OR Gee hee sca 18,400/10.70| 197,000) 2,817,000) 94,000)19.4| 1,824,000 4,195,000 
(A? Se ee eS 18,600} 8.83 164,300] 2,251,000 61,000/18.2} 1,110,000 3,397,000 
De ee raat a 23,300| 9.97} 232,400] 3,184,000} 59,200)18.1) 1,072,000 2,370,000 
LEY 525) RRSe ie Aeon eee 17,700} 9.27} 164,200) 1,915,000} 46,000)18.3 842,000] 1,600,000 
Oe 8 ee tle fides | 14,500} 9.03 131,000} 1,629,000 44,700)18.9 845,000} 1,690,000 
I So NS ar ea 9,300) 6.96 64,700 757,000} 47,000|18.6 874,000} 1,573,000 
DO oe ews os ve 20,700}12.00] 250,000} 1,788,000) 41,490)....])........--[eeee eee eee 
LTS i Re reer 30,100)10.70 322,200} 2,104,000 TOO ort Gt vic oS cera AE ipaas tea es 
De ene sans 40,100} 9.83} 394,000} 2,589,000) 10,600)....)........--[-see seers 
Sa i oe ee ia ss 38,000} 8.53 324,000} 2,472,000 SROb TC Beard Cerrar een Cee Se ae 
re re nt. 's 28,200} 9.79 276,000} 1,794,000 TA Son wee ts. abe al ed ce 
PU RGA eect, 26,500} 6.98 185,000 990,000 PZ Eh ae Bo cin len ahs ae tere le 
DR ae ee ote 37,600) 10. 30 391,000} 2,080,000 (ae) ee Ol eee bre ewe 
i Os eas 38,500) 8.49) 327,000) 1,736,000 Sexe a Pe me Wes Seer nie gw 
(LUT ES a el oa ae 37,600) 6.80 255,700} 1,450,000 SR Par Ree er Ane eee cer 
Die er ats 5s 5 31,900) 10.00 319,000} 1,994,000 W707 3 tal a 8 Pee eeeibe es Saw ee 
(Co) ee ee 33,300) 10.00 330,000} 1,733,000 Veh AN ee 22 So F< Ecler ing © ss tes 
Te da tee cack 5 38,000] 9.31} 354,000) 2,124,000)....... 2)... [eee cree ee eter eer eeees 
(i Ce re 38,000] 8.94] 340,000} 2,380,000)........].-..[---ee eee e ele e eee erees 
i eco i ee Se a eee 65,100|20.1] 1,310,300} 2,958,900 

1940-1949...... 22,300\10.11 295 S00 2. SOG 400). . 5 ce biden eof rales ee ne fees vee ye 

1930-1949...... 28,500) 9.40 Tags ee Bae 7 | ene Coes Pte eae gree eae. eS 





No. 22 
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STATISTICS BRANCH FOR 1949 


RATIOS OF AREA UNDER Crop 


ops per 1,000 acres of cleared 
together with the annual averages for the various periods 


umber of acres under the various cr 
and for the term of years 1882-1949, 
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Annual Averages 
32-1941 
1922-1931 
1912-1921 
1902-1911 
1882-1949 
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MARKET PRICES 
The following table gives the average Market Prices of Agricultural Products for the years 1889 
to 1949, together with the annual averages for the various periods of ten years and for the 
whole term of years. 1882-1949. 
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NUMBER OF LIvE Stock on HAND 


The following table gives the number of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Poultry on hand in x 
June of each year for the sixty-six years, 1884-1949. 





Horses Cattle Sheep Swine Poultry 
No. No. No. No. No. 
401,500 2,860,400 511,800 2,193,100 24,720,000 
423,000 2,869,600 571,600 1,768,800 25,395,000 
451,200 2,875,000 667,500 2,244,700 30,626,000 
466,710 2,868,500 701,080 2,013,300 29,772,000 
491,287 2,893,819 724,257 1,979,000 28,648,330 
506,607 2,744,810 736,783 1,900,000 27,467,483 
522,187 2,692,672 737,486 1,885,600 26,692,812 
526,976 2,639,212 688,904 1,861,298 24,621,791 
533,742 2,641,046 661,900 922.357 23,092,833 
559,863 2,518,350 694,600 1,997,957 22,901,148 
559,468 2,488,041 735,500 1,546,095 22,841,667 
560,711 2,492,258 762,000 1,430,309 22,420,047 
557,845 2,453,081 793,000 1,457,886 22,536,141 
562,916 2,474,194 819,100 1,408,308 22,958,383 
562,877 2,469,231 889,700 13225-310 22,961,834 
563,657 2,494,471 920,500 POR PCTE: 22,802,578 
567,093 222,180 972,900 1,257,870 22,991,456 
578,615 2,528,615 1,025,400 bis ioeldS 22,929,143 
578,157 2,509,205 1,044,600 1,359,176 23,736,129 
606,719 2,675,488 1,134,457 1,661,556 22,560,260 
606,505 2,671,594 1,130,395 1,681,263 22,045,091 
609,249 2,682,053 1,014,106 1,833,538 19,703,576 
617,136 2,709,954 956,267 1,883,177 19,048,045 
629,659 2,757,799 886,483 1 ee fs: 17,693,000 
644,138 2,809 373 868,526 1,678,595 17,778,581 
663,875 2,917,302 870,279 1,807,963 16,751,345 
673,371 2,838,087 907,673 1,734,734 15,203,384 
685,852 2,836,181 986,617 1,553,434 13,964,317 
694,237 2,890,113 1,081,828 1,563,807 11,458,206 
704,640 2,881,827 1,129,084 1,614,356 11,005,645 
719,569 2,927,191 1,101,740 1,695,487 11,705,809 
732,977 2,867,722 972,341 1,656,386 12,281,105 
765,873 2,827,609 956,986 1,664,639 13,606,292 
(15,5132 2,734,767 908,066 1,735,254 14,377,844 
779131 2,674,746 908,095 1,769,295 14,273,091 
774,544 2,604,628 TLR OiS £770,533 14,175,214 
751,726 2,628,845 996,155 1,618,734 13,511,383 
742,139 2,624,780 1,021,848 1,702,652 13,024,938 
737,916 2,593,205 1,040,245 1,744,983 12,942,293 
724,384 2,567,128 1,065,101 1,561,042 12,460,787 
728,308 2,668,584 1,130,667 L551487 12,086,580 
726,471 2,824,859 1,143,898 1,818,763 12,285,613 
725,666 2,926,236 1,106,083 2,049,666 13,428,076 
688,147 2,963,618 1,304,809 1,819,778 10,254,824 
672,781 2,889,503 1,324,153 1,906,460 9,738,493 
655,554 2,776,304 1,455,482 2,008,984 9,412,683 
639,581 2,674,261 1,642,627 1,977,386 9,683,573 
626,106 2,562,584 1,715,513 1,684,635 9,762,808 
620,343 2,507,620 1,761,799 1,491,885 9,745,236 
617,309 2,429,330 1,797,213 1,771,641 9,541,241 
615,524 2,018,355 1,772,604 1,971,070 9,344,024 
611,241 2,215,943 1,677,014 1,640,787 9,084,273 
813,670 2,182,326 1,690,350 1,284,963 8,435,341 
624,749 2,181,958 1,849,348 1,269,631 7,734,167 
647,696 2,150,103 2,022,735 1,299,072 7,752,840 
674,777 2,099,301 2,015,805 1,142,133 7,552,662 
685,187 2,057,882 1,935,938 1,012,022 7,114,436 
688,814 2,029,140 1,850,473 996,974 7,078,973 
678,459 1,978,815 1,693,751 1,156,316 7,006,090 
659,636 1,894,712 1,339,695 1,140,559 6,854,864 
618,795 1,891,899 1,344,180 835,469 6,304,298 
596,218 1,928,638 1,349,044 819,079 6,164,114 
575,361 1,948,264 1,396,161 832,817 6,438,361 
569,649 2,018,173 1,610,949 860,125 6,968,915 
558,809 1,976,480 1,755,605 822,262 6,336,805 
535,953 1,925,670 1,890,733 916,158 6,237,606 
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VALUE OF LIVE STOCK ON HAND 
The following table gives the value of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Poultry on hand in 
June of each year for the sixty-six years, 1884-1949, except for the years, 1884-1891, when 
farm live stock was valued in bulk. 


Horses 


36,454,000 
40,374,400 
44,885,000 
41,965,000 
44,165,000 
44,581,000 
44,909,000 
47,779,000 
45,633,501 
57,885,423 
63,494,747 
54,709,549 
57,286,273 
61,229,630 
57,946,376 
54,492,559 
49,889,016 
43,507,517 
50,528,572 
60,606,827 
66,603,793 
67,085,352 
66,724,527 
68,239,756 
69,787,791 
72,617,565 
74,542,351 
74,535,855 
75,680,750 
89,606,594 
92,823,683 
95,710,928 
99,439,558 
101,434,391 
107,982,037 
112,576,793 
113,240,047 
109,000,214 
103,373,206 
92,757,431 
87,682,689 
85,847,391 
85,041,144 
79,814,953 
73,911,177 
68,138,228 
61,811,456 
55,173,637 
50,038,465 
46,916,999 
42.713,557 
38,659,896 
36,111,805 
37,185,692 
40,283,754 
46,245,614 
50,527,472 
55,812,920 








Cattle 


$ 
359,551,900 
326,199,400 
270,250,000 
206,991,000 
183,326,000 
151,655,000 
145,061,000 
125,648,900 
119,265,685 
102,535,567 
90,905,107 
88,251,957 
93,360,874 
76,949,305 
72,031,320 
66,531,103 
69,379,352 
78,323,693 
91,834,417 
136,496,344 
150,480,760 
128,937,680 
117,162,152 
115,386,214 
115,844,069 
113,046,599 
109,467,066 
103,899,416 
103,861,565 
176,897,490 
184,041,594 
172,259,261 
150,309,828 
128,324,526 
115,363,336 
106,635,148 
95,759,022 
90,403,902 
84,634,962 
76,872,723 
75,247,197 
77,255,267 
79,485,780 
80,303,276 
76,764,482 
72,821,003 
69,289,924 
63,517,342 
59,527,119 
56,320,810 
52,938,500 
47,286,254 
42,683,557 
44,383,638 
46,708,017 
47,577,587 
47,718,025 
45,548,475 





5,805,219 
6,088,540 
5,790,872 
5,488,972 
5,335,210 
5,533,134 
5,111,312 
6,652,107 
10,835,770 
12,457,554 
11,209,872 
10,433,761 
9,688,685 
9,576,722 
7,081,500 
6,597,087 
6,612.959 
8,207,564 
16,191,741 
18,128,240 
15,690,055 
9,946,030 
7,386,710 
6,403,907 
6,155,451 
6,242,672 
6,181,595 
6,213,021 
6,127,018 
6,262,493 
6,336,265 
5,928,325 
6,721,119 
6,191,774 
6,425,100 
7,228,498 
7,634,284 
07) 393 
7,711,496 
7,315,729 
6,499,695 
6,003,194 
6,652,202 
7,708,442 
8,606,671 
9,016,118 
8,569,557 
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$ 

81,960,500 
61,776,000 
59,754,000 
44,716,000 
36,921,000 
22,720,000 
20,800,000 
21,317,966 
19,580,527 
20,690,702 
17,066,957 
18,751,968 
15,462,386 
13,313,339 
12,348,955 
10,971,007 

8,732,796 

7,219,718 
11,987,324 
18,643,164 
20,430,803 
19,808,890 
24,159,535 
24,525,126 
24,424 238 
16,201,699 
19,018,668 
16,550,636 
19,205,488 
32,253,804 
33,263,051 
31,140,181 
21,464,366 
18,790,755 
17,562,726 
17,951,258 
15,393,192 
14,141,908 
14,593,917 
13,265,834 
11,144,135 
12,135,979 
14,174,502 
12,770,708 
12,280,667 
12,921,743 
13,023,743 
11,262,265 

9,298,712 

9,598,153 
10,180,338 

8,720,242 

6,533,210 

6,505,227 

7,101,211 

6,909,262 

6,622,129 

5,479,093 


$ 
31,734,000 
29, 102,000 
36,445,000 
28,283,000 
25,762,000 
18,224,000 
16,929,000 
13,163,448 
11,230,889 
14,600,381 
14,448,250 
13,698,332 
13,989,813 
12,416,378 
11,987,918 
11,631,434 
12,036,762 
10,418,176 
10,729,925 
13,372,682 
13,473,814 
12,452,203 
12,333,645 
12,400,985 
13,527,454 
13,446,621 
12,401,083 
12,241,252 
11,168,318 
11,787,708 
11,351,364 
9,307,051 
8,517,195 
7,933,157 
7,670,326 
7,551,428 
6,956,952 
6,121,323 
5,905,318 
5,393,031 
4,411,386 
4,439,854 
4,854,381 
3,697,338 
3,335,660 
3,077,029 
2,973,646 
2,957,286 
2,859,172 
2,727,363 
2,658,321 
2,578, 136 
2,318,038 
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518,346,600 
466,333,300 
420,225,000 
330,221,000 
292,688,000 
242,792,000 
233,532,500 
213,706,314 
200,827,944 
2( 2,170,633 
191,581,676 
181,217,025 
186,187,886 
169,699,524 
159,803,541 
149,011,313 
145,571,060 
144,580,416 
171,732,345 
239,954,787 
263,446,724 
239,493,997 
231,145,720 
230,240,766 
233,160,274 
222,393,984 
222,026,255 
213,840,118 
218,123,685 
326,737,337 
339,607,932 
324,107,476 
289,676,977 
263,869,539 
254,982,332 
250,870,078 
237,591,885 
225,848,942 
214,720,424 
194,416,037 
184,747,900 
186,014,756 
189,484,132 
183,307,394 
172,483,760 
163,383,103 
154,327,267 
140,544,814 
129,496,261 
123,274,821 
115,806,445 
103,744,223 

93,649,804 

96,857,566 
103,958,047 
111,547,652 
116,070,902 
117,501,495 
108,721,076 
104,086,626 
105,731,288 
102,839,235 
104,406,655 
107,208,935 
100,690,086 
103,106,829 
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VALUES PER HEAD OF LIVE patie Segske POULTRY ON HAND FOR THE YEARS 
1892 TQ 1949 











Cattle 
Sheep Swine Poultry 
_ Horses and all all 
all Ages Milch Other Lambs Ages Kinds 
Cows Cattle 

$ $ c $ Cc. $ Cc $ Cc $ c 
91 174 00 88 21 16 89 37 37 1 28 
95 144 00 89 91 15 54 34 93 as 
99 129 00 66 98 13.32 26 62 1 19 
90 110 20 42 76 11 79 onal 95 
90 95 40 38 89 9 27 18 66 90 
88 81 53 eS | 7 62 11 96 66 
86 19.32 34 33 7 91 11 03 63 
90 68 69 31 33 8 41 11 45 53 
85 65 20 29 89 7 73 10 19 49 
103 55 42 27 43 7 88 10 36 64 
113 49 42 24 86 6 69 11 04 63 
98 46 75 28 39 6 76 i ee 61 
103 47 96 28 92 6 96 10 60 62 
109 43 40 19 86 6 53 9 45 54 
103 40 56 18 71 5 80 10 08 52 
97 36 94 17, 53 5 54 cee 3 51 
88 38 41 17 87 yf 6 94 52 
75 43 42 20 18 4 92 “je. 45 
87 52 79 22 49 6 37 8 81 45 
100 73 11 32 42 955 11°22 59 
110 80 34 35 61 11 02 12 15 61 
110 68 33 30 09 11 05 10 80 63 
108 60 92 27 05 10 91 12 83 65 
108 59 14 26 84 10 93 14 13 70 
108 58 55 2210 11 03 14 55 76 
109 55 41 27 05 8 14 8 96 80 
111 55 24 25 14 fhe 10 96 82 
109 52 68 24 25 6 70 10 65 88 
109 51 56 24 77 7 59 12 28 97 
127 85 84 44 67 14 34 19 98 1 07 
129 88 71 46 37 16 45 19 62 97 
131 83 55 45 52 16 14 18 80 76 
130 75 54 S259 10 39 12 89 63 
131 66 35 34 91 8 13 10 83 55 
139 60 83 32 18 7 05 9 93 54 
145 57 01 30 81 6 67 10 14 53 
Loh 50 56 27 29 6 27 9151 51 
147 47 82 25 61 6 05 8 31 47 
140 45 31 24 07 5 97 8 36 46 
128 40 76 22 43 so 8 50 43 
120 38 19 21 45 5 54 7 18 RY 
118 36 90 21 13 5 54 6 67 36 
117 36 43 21105 5 36 6 92 36 
116 35 99 21 62 5°15 7 02 36 
110 35 06 21°20 4 68 6 44 34 
104 34 70 20 84 4 41 6 43 33 
97 34 15 20 58 4 40 6 59 31 
88 32 96 19 46 4 45 6 69 30 
81 31 74 18 57 4 41 6 23 29 
76 31 O1 17 93 4 29 5 42 29 
69 30 31 17 41 4 13 5 16 28 
63 28 28 15 98 3 88 5 31 28 
59 26 13 14 58 3°55 5 08 27 
60 27 60 15 05 3 60 5.12 28 
62 29 74 16 08 3 81 5 47 28 
69 31 02 17 15 4 27 6 05 29 
74 31 63 17 78 4 66 6 54 31 
81 29 95 17 69 4 63 5 50 30 
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‘““CONSUMER APPEAL’ 


Miss LAURA PEPPER, Chief, Consumer Section, Dominion Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
Discussion. 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


Led by FRANK StronG, Guelph, with HAROLD SHANTZ New Hamburg, grower; ta Ges 
THOMPSON, Lynden, shipper; E. T. PIKE, Stratford, retailer; EDITHEMMA DIGHTON, Home 
Economist, H.E.P.C., Toronto, consumer. 


GUEST SPEAKER 
Louis BROMFIELD, Malabar Farm, Lucan, Ohio. 


“Goop FEATURES OF CouNnTY CroP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION PROGRAMMES” 
(PANEL DiscussI0Nn) 


Chairman, ALEX. DAVIDSON, Agincourt. Panel, composed of members from Bruce, Middle- 
sex, Waterloo, Haldimand and York. 


Quiz — “ForaGE HARVESTING METHODS” 


Chairman, WATSON PorTeER, Editor, Farmer’s Advocate, London. Panel, Pror. E. G. 
Wess, Dept. of Agricultural Engineering, O.A.C., Guelph; JOHN HARGREAVES, Beachville, 
Hay King, Oxford Grassland Day; Jos. LANTHIER, Leitchcroft Farms, Gormley, baling and 
barn drying; CLarK Younc, Milliken, chopped hay; Tuos. DicKison, Ottawa Dairy 
Farm, City View, grass silage; J. J. E. McCacueE, Glenafton Farm, Alliston — hay drier. 


FOREWORD 


co crops can only be obtained with first class seed. Poor seed may carry 
some of the most noxious weed-types and if used, land becomes so badly 
infested that it would take years for its elimination. 


Annual Meeting of the Ontario Crop Improvement Association is held 
each year in order that Ontario farmers can discuss with specialists, methods 
of improving crops, obtaining the best seed and complete eradication of weeds 
and pests of all sorts. 


This year’s program included some of the continent’s best agriculturists, 
men who by long experience and research, have learned what can be done. 
This knowledge, imparted in their lectures and in discussion, could not possibly 
be memorized by any but the wizard. 


For that reason this little booklet is published. It contains a complete 
record of all addresses. In it, the most technical details of scientific research, 
about which lecturers spoke, is set down in black and white so that anyone 
may read it. 


I commend the publication as well as the Ontario Crop Improvement 
Association for its successful convention and years of activity. 


To farmers interested in improving crops and farms, I suggest that you 
secure a copy and place the book where it will be available as a handy reference. 


Were it a textbook prepared by some publisher, it might cost a large 
sum. However, it is yours for the asking. 


Secure your copy and preserve it for future reference. 


Tuomas L. KENNEDY, 
Ontario Minister of Agriculture 
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Courtesy of Farmer’s Advocate 


MR. AND MRS. LENNOX HONOURED AT CROP IMPROVEMENT CONVENTION. 


W. J. W. Lennox, formerly of the Production Service, Dominion Department of. Agri- 

culture, received travelling cases and his wife was presented with a large bouquet of 

red roses during a special presentation at the annual banquet of the Ontario Crop 

Improvement Association. The gifts were given in appreciation of the valuable work 

done by Mr. Lennox in the interests of crop improvement. Above, from the left, are: 

Mr. Lennox, Mrs. Lennox, and L. B. Mehlenbacher, Cayuga, new President of the 
Ontario Crop Improvement Association, who made the presentation. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
by H. H. McNish, Lyn 


ey BEHALF of the officers and directors of the Ontario Crop Improvement 
Association, it gives me a great deal of pleasure to welcome you to our 
Annual Convention. We hope that you will find our new associations agree- 
able and that our new place of meeting is satisfactory. 


The association of a group of producers with the manufacturers who make 
the tools that we work with, seems to be a logical thing. I hope that we may 
have a long, agreeable and profitable association with the Ontario Fruit and 
Vegetable Growers’ Association and with the Ontario Retail Farm Equipment 
Dealers’ Association. It has been known for some years that our Association, 
in order to serve to the greatest extent possible, had to have more room. I 
hope the move that has been made will be successful. 


I wish to thank all those who have contributed so much during the last 
year to a successful year’s operations. It is not possible to include everyone 
and I will only try to mention a few. The directors of the Association who 
have given their time so freely during the past year. The County Secretaries 
who contribute so much to the success of the county organizations. The 
farmers who co-operate in conducting and reporting on projects, I consider 
the very life blood of the Association. 


I also wish to thank the Director of the Crops, Seeds and Weeds Branch, 
Mr. Martin, who is secretary-treasurer of the Association, for the capable 
manner with which he has helped us carry on our work during the past year. 
I also wish to include Mr. Goodin, our fieldman and secretary of several of 
the committees, and all of the rest of the staff of Mr. Martin’s office. 


The assistance that is always so freely given by the Ontario Agricultural 
College, the Central Experimental Farm and various other institutions is 
greatly appreciated. 


To all of the above and others who have so generously and ably assisted, 
I wish on behalf of the officers and directors to give our very hearty thanks. 


At the present time, there is considerable unrest in regard to our market 
situation. I maintain that a good program of production tends to stability 
and confidence. The farmer who has his granary full of grain, his mows full 
of good hay and his silo full of ensilage isn’t likely to be stamped unduly by 
an unfavourable market situation. I am very happy to have been associated 
with this organization in the assistance it has given to the production program 
as formulated by the Ontario Department of Agriculture in 1947. 


The results obtained from this production program have been quite satis- 
factory and are an indication that an organized effort can get results. It is 
true that in 1949 our production of feed grain fell considerably short of the 
200 million bushels aimed at, but the achievement of 168 million bushels 
under the very adverse weather conditions can be recognized as being quite 


successful. 


Any program of production should include the improvement of our pas- 
tures and forage crops. The various pasture projects as they have been demon- 
strated by our association have shown the way to better production. A great 
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deal can also be done to improve the quality of our hay crop. I am looking 
forward to our Grassland Days demonstrating methods of making better 
hay. Good quality hay in conjunction with a good pasture program can 
save millions of bushels of grain each year. 


It is disappointing that we have not been able to make greater use of 
new varieties of grasses and legumes that have been produced. There are 
apparently some difficulties to overcome in regard to isolation in growing 
the above mentioned crops. To suit Ontario conditions, I think some thing 
should be done. After all, these new varieties are produced to make better 
quality forage and even though the identity of these crops is lost to some 
extent, they will still have served their purpose in the better quality of feed 
produced. 


Considering the decreased demand for our farm products that has been 
evident in recent weeks, maximum production may not be as pressing a need 
as it was during the war and some of the post war years. Economical pro- 
- duction, I believe, is our greatest need today. The greatest control that we 
can have over our own affairs is in the good farming that each of us can do. 
I believe that the Ontario Crop Improvement Association is well qualified 
to demonstrate good farming. 


A good soils policy has always been an objective of our Association. This 
last year has seen added emphasis given to soil building and soil conservation 
and we are further committed to a vigorous policy in this regard. 


The demand of consumers in general for cheap food, food produced at 
a price that doesn’t permit the proper maintenance of our soils, is a danger- 
ous policy. 


There is little more new land left in the world to exploit for the production 
of cheap food and it is becoming increasingly important to properly use that 
which we have. Consumers in general should be made to realize that a cost 
of production that won’t permit proper maintenance of our, soils is equally 
dangerous to both consumer and producer. 


The Annual Meetings of other years have been looked upon as the high- 
light of our year’s work. The publication of the addresses given at this Annual 
Meeting, in book form, is a source of valuable information that every farmer 
should have. I am sure that the information it contains will be of benefit 
throughout this coming year. 


I hope that in 1950 we may have even greater success than we have had 
in other years. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
by A. H. Martin 


A DECISION was made at the last annual Crop Improvement Association 
to direct more of the activity of the organization toward soil conservation 
and management. This resulted in a number of new projects, highlighted by 
Canada’s first Conservation Day, and the successful negotiations with Louis 
Bromfield, Malabar Farm, Lucas, Ohio, to address the 1950 Crop Improve- 
ment Association banquet. 


We 


Another decision of great importance made by the Directors was to change 
the date and place of annual meeting to the Coliseum in conjunction with the 
Ontario Farm Equipment Dealers’ Show. The three Grassland Days, the 
Wheatland Day, county Drainage Days, spray days, crop days and other 
special events continued to prove successful and attract large crowds. 


Directors, Branch Secretaries and Presidents took an active part in form- 
ulating and presenting briefs to the Select Committee on Conservation. The 
Association’s own brief offered the services and facilities of the organization 
in carrying out demonstrations which would keep before the public the many 
approved practices which can be incorporated into any farm program for 
the protection, conservation and restoration of our soil and water resources. 


During the year the Seed Growers’ Committee has made a careful study of 
organization problems in the hope of finding ways and means of providing 
greater service to the seed growers of Ontario and at the same time provide 
a closer relationship with the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association. This 
work has resulted in definite recommendations to be presented at the 1950 
annual meeting. 


The Potato Growers’ Committee had an active year, culminating in a 
tour to the Maritime Provinces and Maine by 65 growers. 


The Turnip Committee was handicapped by a partial crop failure due to 
aphids but seized the opportunity to pursue intensive studies in insect con- 
trol with new chemicals which we hope will eventually prevent further crop 
failures due to insect injury. 


In the reorganization of the Ontario Fertilizer Advisory Board, the O.C.I.A. 
has been allowed two representatives in place of one on the Board. 


Field demonstrations continue to be the major form of activity. Drought 
in many sections of the Province rendered some of these demonstrations 
ineffective, but in spite of this handicap, branch annual reports indicate many 
useful and valuable observations from these field demonstrations. Attention 
to field demonstrations is drawn through field meetings, plot tours and twi- 
light meetings. Attendance at annual branch meetings is increasing. 


The success of the activities of the Association may be attributed to the 
following :— 
1. The splendid co-operation of farmers and farm organizations. 


2. The close association maintained with the Extension Service in that in 
most cases the Agricultural Representatives act as branch secretaries. 


3. The excellent support extended to the Association by Federal and Pro- 
vincial officials, by industrial organizations and by radio and the press. 


4. The support, interest and assistance of the many branch officers and 
demonstration co-operators. 


The 1949 Annual Meeting and Seed Display 


The 1949 annual meeting was held at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
on February 7 to 9. There were special sessions on turnips, potatoes, registered 
seed, winter wheat and Northern Ontario. A potato luncheon with an attend- 
ance of 400 and an annual banquet with 600 were held. The sessions were 
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fully covered by the daily farm and weekly press, and some sessions were 
recorded for broadcasting. Dr. Sydney E. Smith, President, University of 
Toronto, was the banquet speaker. 


All addresses were printed in booklet form and 20,000 copies were dis- 
tributed. Requests were received for this publication from United States, 
England, Scotland, New Zealand and Norway. 


The seed display, featuring county exhibits and individual lots of seed 
for sale, provided a splendid opportunity for the sale and purchase of seed. 
Catalogues listing seed for sale were available. Educational exhibits were 


appreciated. 


Crop Improvement Projects 


Total projects wndertaken:, <0... eeu ee ees 389 
Total number of ¢o-operators..y, ace ee ee ee 1,447 
Approximate acreage under projects: <u .c.s.1o:.0a se oes eee 4,800 


Pasture Projects 

Between 1944 and 1947, 2071 long term pasture demonstrations were 
laid down on 488 farms. Sixty per cent of these plots are still in operation. 
Long term pastures have proven somewhat more successful in Western Ontario 
than in Eastern Ontario. 


Commencing in 1948, 30 problem pasture plots were laid down, in some 
cases with remarkably successful results. Sixteen additional problem pasture 
plots were added in 1949. 


Commencing in 1949, demonstrations on improved hay pasture mixtures 
were started with a total of 88 plots. Both the problem pasture and hay 
pasture demonstrations will be continued in 1950. 


Special Field Days 


TYPE OF FIELD DAY PLACE FARM OF ATTENDANCE 
Grassland. tin teres euaeian Cornwall County Home 2,000 
Grasslande nck cn eee ee Peterborough F. W. Rowland 2,000 
Carasslatids P.7cin8. ive meen an ater Thamesford 6,000 
Whee tlanicis ceccshcu cue ee ace ces ae Gormley Leitchcroft Farm 2,000 
Conservation. .c.ccc teat ut tee Brooklin Heber Down 12,000 


Seed Fairs and Displays 


peed Hairs ‘and Display sia. :<ssssccsscashsexsuderinenssilinaradatnswen Wig ee eae eee 32 
Number of Exhibitors: cccsscfoccshestaestn te pee eee ee ee 1,183 
Number of Mintries i. ....cc5.04. sasista dob aeea tee eee eee eee 3,174 
PRCEOTI AT CO ss chicts cace aasevs lls sade eatce'oed exe tey camcste one eau ee seo 22,430 
Distributed in Prizes. ./..cs.cccc.:ccdssevei boeken $7,436.95 
Cereals Offered for: Sale (bushels)),3 343455: ee ee 78,044 
Forage Seeds Offered for Sale (pounds) \ 7.2 cacctse see ee ee eee 41,800 
Potatoes!Offered for Sale (bavs)!2.:5.....0 ee ee 9,243 


Royal and International Grain Shows 


Ontario growers continued to support the two great national seed shows 
with large numbers of exhibits. 


TOTAL CHAMPION- 
ONTARIO PRIZES SHIPS RESERVES Firsts 
TRV) ses cnisigos yasincsnn st heaeseeaiea em cpate se 424 1 2 35 
RO AICA LO oh cpecsdessn tines ee 46 1 2 5 
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Winners of Championships and Reserves: 


Royal Winter Fair — 
Grand Championship — 


ee ee dias caida se sent to xs ctessieoeica ast... Theodore Deenatie Ha 
Reserve Grand Championships — cere car i 
Ve A SS ny oe Cee A. C. Douglas, Chippawa 
UAT GC gee Sienna eet es een J. E. Bradley, Stittsville 
Chicago — 
Championship — 
AMtalta, ci Aner eR et Naa Meret initgncafuncsine scien iete Mac Gibbons, Admaston 
Reserve Championships — 
Re RR Bes FEE sda de, yee adie Wm. R. Beattie, Staples 
Fe a uh cob stanks Gustav Stein, Matheson 


High Yield Competitions 
Five Hundred Bushel Potato Clubs: 


Cy QS E io So alle pete dled a OO a 18 
Re RN A Ae Te NEE EY cs SII BV beads catcncadhatlede bck... 350 
RSP AA AR TA VOL BOW g BSCS ego hoc idos sp npcavscceccuseeesiasiveseceesssacelecsesesosceée,a, 2 
Raines AeN ee IGEE (IV CT LI EXVASTREIG 5.0 sels calovce-cacesocsccyetes cece. oeconcccccotedecceecoceescec,... 7 
AM eater yee WELT MOVER AS ON) SSTISHCIS NN 0h. 0. soeceec cA sccedicdicevaslbbcosdcec dibs! 60 
Chatowrit Hip est Average: Vield goo. on\ cei sc.c hsed.derdoehocceseasekesve, daveasdaxeess Middlesex 487 
Contestant with Highest Vield..............ccccccccscccceccecseesss Frank Rick, Trout Creek 836 


Fifty Bushel Winter Wheat Club: 
Seventeen counties with 234 competitors completed the competition. The 1949 
Provincial winners are: 


ORE ESS DRE arg ste oo, Rete a Tk eet a er a ea oe Bowmanville 
Seog OSs Peo ely 27 6 ee has UE a a ye a Freeman 
Js GOR TRS YE Fat sa ele ee cna ou De pes al RE WO eo Parkhill 
2 NE ay MOS erc tips eta) a 7 all 0 ce Co Petrolia 
Ne NN A ee ee PR re cd 5 as ie es avcs vvodu esac lind ace tiosrons Norwood 
CO LS Le ESS @g ye ak SEG Ss Oe Oye ae ny a re Ae te en ee Freeman 
ON OI a Sk Ni cnc vine dgs es cxos es sasensescnnrstpinensizennens Bowmanville 
So TSIEN IRS i certs tron WR. Diag San en en en Grimsby 
co pi plided B [ebd eit ot oad lef Meek oa ROVE CS SINR | SOUR i ea ee nn Drumbo 
I UE eC Pe a NA De AS ee eee cn er re Beachville 


High Yield Soybean Competition: 
There were 85 competitors in four districts. The Provincial prize winners are: 
MI aa eS NR ed aa ss vawiidiasissennanshacsuuterioceess Comber (Essex) 
en ER Ne eee a og gn wey by ca cekcdh tans Maagvuaeuan tart Fletcher (Kent) 
STS SS AUP 99) 1S To va ele ate ae Wallacetown (Elgin) 


National Barley Contest 

The National Barley Contest was changed from a field and grain competi- 
tion to a straight grain competition with a special class at each seed show. 
The first and second prize winners are eligible to compete in the championship 
class for provincial honours at the Ottawa Valley Seed Show. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Grain and Potato Clubs 
The Crop Improvement Association trophies awarded to the highest 
ranking Grain and Potato Club team at the 1949 Provincial Contests were 


won by :— 


Grain: 
PE) SARL We eg eres Cr se G4 [7 | cna lee tie One Se CR Chas. Bannister, Ailsa Craig, R.R. 1 
Jack McLaughlin, Port Hope, R.R. 1 


Coaches — W. K. Riddell, W. T. Abraham, Dept. of Agriculture, London 


Potatoes: 


Paria County Potten Cie ieccsccctacacecetacsvarsstersennveoses Elliott Dunbar, Port Hope 
Lloyd Martin, Newcastle 


Coaches — E. A. Summers, Sidney McDonald, Dept. of Agriculture, Bowmanville 
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In the National Club Contests, both Ontario teams stood second with 
grain team one point and the potato team two points below the Dominion 
Champion teams. 


Directors’ Meetings 


Four Directors’, one Executive and twenty-one Committee Meetings 
were held during the year. 


Summary 


Each of the 55 branches of the Association is represented by an official 
delegate at this meeting, and many branches have sent in addition one or 
more delegates. These delegates have the responsibility of carrying back to 
their respective branches the material presented at this conference. The 
annual meeting is now looked on as the clearing house for all new ideas and 
advanced methods in field crop work. All branches must press on to reach 
higher goals and plan programs in keeping with the demands of the times. 
Careful planning of the year’s work is important. Much depends on selecting 
suitable co-operators. Every effort should be used to encourage the maximum 
number of people to see the demonstrations. The value of a demonstration 
is in direct relationship to the number of people who observe it. 


I am glad of this-opportunity to extend thanks and pay tribute to the 
branch secretaries. Their interest, energy and initiative in no small way con- 
tributes to the success of the branch activities. Appreciation is also extended 
to the 1136 farmers who make up the officers and directors of the 55 branches. 


In conclusion, may I join with our President in expressing thanks to all 
officers and co-operators and to extend our appreciation to all organizations, 
institutions and individuals who so generously contributed their time, services 
and funds in stimulating and encouraging the 1949 Crop Improvement program. 





Courtesy of Farmer's Advocate 


Conservation Day 1949 — Ontario County 
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ONTARIO CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES FOR THE PERIOD : 


January 1 to December 31, 1949 





RECEIPTS 
Bank Balance, December 31, 1948.00.00... cccccccccccccccece- $ 609.53 
Dese Mutstandime Cheques 000i). 185.00 $ 424.53 
A vor 6g ee lt ae $ 142.67 
pct NTT RE Sede OER ee rr 59.50 202.17 
Grante— Department of Agriculture......c)...ccos<cccceseccoccccoe.. jell 500.00 
or eee eee ee i ke yee 600.00 
par Metieed Motato fomreiieons -. 18h) cd fle sls ceen. tw 1,676.86 
BS EOE OVA 6 coset cerestb dasecessceessoses 8,057.43 
ee ee rt i. ge 7.90 $11,468.89 
EXPENSES 
EON ToT STC 1S Re $ 7,305.56 
Brees sien BS MUS to. eiolh sc. ee Seether hed ose ncst nth... 2,228.82 
EE LE STS BS Bla” yy en pe le a a Cee 400.00 
ene er un a or 200.00 
Membership to Federation of Agriculture... 25.00 
ce IES IO OS Es 1 Se, rd 6d rrr ns 15.00 
ene Eee et Ne A 15.84 
co ACS Ein 1 CD ee mn 6.90 
$10,197.12 
Bank Balance, December 31, 1949... o S217 ¢ 
Less Outstanding Cheques...........ccccceccecccecccccee. PO Piles ha eke oe cy 50.00 1,271.77 $11,468.89 





Petty Cash on Hand, December 31, 1949 — $13.38 


I hereby certify that the above statement sets forth the Association transactions as recorded 
in the records for the year ending December 31, 1949, 


(Sgd.) J. ALLAN, 
January 12, 1950 Auditor 


MARITIME POTATO TOUR 





RECEIPTS 
II i a BS cha cs ss conta sds go cscsion sees veces $ 8,057.43 
Cte ts eee eR ier 7.29 $ 8,050.14 
EXPENDITURES 
C.N.R. — Sixty-five Fares and sleepers...........cccccccccccccssssssseeeee $ 4,204.10 
RN ee 505.99 
Advance Cheque, R. E. Goodin, re Meals, Hotels, etc......... 2,400.00 
LS Se Sie ae Se oe ee ane re Re ane eee ae 445 
ee nc cy ke .,, Re ap Paw aoe nell ga 143.50 
ES SRT) CE ag = 6 ad RR ies ee eee ee en 18.82 h 
SET RTS ae ae ens 12. © Ge ae i ie ae 30.00 $ 7,305.56 
os ll oan) Es AR Sete oc ne ad ne $ 744.58 
Received from R. E. Goodin, Refund on Advance Cheque...............cc0000.+. 33.73 $ 178.3 L 
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RESOLUTIONS FROM THE GENERAL SESSIONS 
ONTARIO CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
January 18, 19, 20, 1950 


Resolution 1—Labelling Seed Corn 


Moved by Wm. Wallace, Seconded by W. W. Dawson: 

Whereas a number of farmers throughout Ontario have on occasions 
purchased seed corn which after planting showed very poor germination. 

Therefore be it resolved that the Ontario Crop Improvement Association 
assembled in Annual Convention at Toronto, petition the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to amend the regulations of the Seed Act or take such 
other steps as are necessary to insure that all seed corn offered for sale shall 
include in the labelling, the month and year of the official germination test. 

It is further recommended that the Plant Products Division be requested 
to have the seed inspectors check very clearly any carryover of seed corn 
in retail dealers hands. 


Resolution 2—Brush Burning in Northern Ontario 


Moved by Ernest Beaudry, Seconded by Geo. Hackett: 

Whereas most settlers holdings must be cleared and the brush burned 
before the land can be farmed and whereas present restrictions imposed by 
the Department of Lands and Forests are such that the complete clearing 
of new land is rendered nearly impossible thus reducing the benefits of the 
Land Clearing Policy under the Department of Agriculture. 

Therefore be it resolved that the Ontario Crop Improvement Association 
support its branches in Northern Ontario in their request to the Department 
of Lands and Forests that the restrictions surrounding brush burning on 
farms be relaxed to the extent that land clearing can be proceeded with in 
such a manner as to be a benefit to the farmer and still not be a menace to 
forest growth and that additional assistance in the form of supervision be 
given by the local departments of Lands and Forests in the burning of dan- 
gerous areas. 


Resolution 3—Pasture Plots 


Moved by Wm. Wallace, Seconded by W. W. Dawson: 

Whereas pasture plots now laid down are of value as illustration plots and 

Whereas permanent and long term pastures will eventually become a 
part of every livestock farm in Ontario from a soil fertility as well as a feed 
and pasture economy standpoint. 

Be it resolved that further attention be given to a 1950 pasture project 
in which yields, gains and losses be accurately determined and recorded on 
experimental plots over as wide an area as possible in the Province. 


Resolution 4—Barberry and Buckthorn 


Moved by J. R. Ostler, Seconded by A. D. Ralph: 

Whereas Barberry and Buckthorn are prevalent in some areas in Ontario 
and 

Whereas these noxious weed shrubs act as host to rusts of some of our 
grain crops. 
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Be it resolved that the Ontario Crop Improvement Association assist in 
obtaining financial support from the Ontario Department of Agriculture for 
a program of eradication of these shrubs. 


Resolution 5—Facilities at Kemptville Agricultural School 
Moved by J. R. Ostler, Seconded by L. Earl: 


Whereas need is shown for research on problems of a regional nature in 
Eastern Ontario such as adaptability of improved grasses and legumes and 
production of new varieties as well as testing new cereal varieties, 

Be it resolved that the Ontario Crop Improvement Association support 
the request of the Eastern Counties that further space and facilities be made 
available at the Kemptville Agricultural School to conduct this work satis- 
factorily. 


Resolution 6—New Varieties of Grasses and Legumes 

Moved by A. Stewart, Seconded by C. F. Rice: 

Whereas seed of improved varieties of grasses and legumes has not been 
multiplied in sufficient quantities to become easily available to farmers for 
hay and pasture improvement, 

Be it resolved that the Ontario Crop Improvement Association assist in 
taking measures to provide for multiplication and distribution of seed of 
improved varieties for general use. 


Resolution 7—Field Demonstrations 

Moved by J. R. Ostler, Seconded by A. D. Ralph: 

Whereas the need for data on practical field research and demonstrations 
over a period of time is increasing, 


Be it resolved that further funds be made available to County Crop Im- 
provement Associations for compiling data of this nature. 


Resolution 8—Grant to District Seed Shows 

Moved by Ed. Wallace, Seconded by H. Nesbitt: 

Whereas County and District Seed Shows play an important role in en- 
couraging the use of good seed, 

Be it resolved that the Ontario Crop Improvement Association support 


the request that the Ontario Department of Agriculture assist in securing 
financial aid for these seed shows from the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Resolution 9—Seed Treatment 
Moved by J. R. Ostler, Seconded by N. Humphries: 
Whereas treatment of seed is essential in controlling certain seed borne 


diseases, 

Be it resolved that the Ontario Department of Agriculture be requested 
to subsidize the cost of an accepted seed treater installed by seed cleaning 
plants doing custom work and further that an educational program be in- 
stituted to stress the value of seed treatment. 
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Resolution 10—Weed Act 

Moved by J. R. Ostler, Seconded by Wm. James: 

Be it resolved that the Ontario Weed Act be further strengthened to make 
it possible for farmers to be protected from the menace existing in neighbour- 
ing infested areas. 


Resolution 11—Cost Studies 
Moved by J. R. Ostler, Seconded by H. H. McNish: 


Whereas cost of production information on Agricultural products in Eastern 
Ontario is lacking, 

Be it resolved that the Ontario Crop Improvement Association support the 
request for the establishment of a department of Cost Accounting at the 
Kemptville Agricultural School in order to obtain Cost ot Production figures 
for crops grown in the counties of Eastern Ontario. 


Resolution 12—Natural Springs 

Moved by Wm. Wallace, Seconded by W. W. Dawson: 

Whereas many natural springs in Northern Ontario could be used as a 
water supply providing piping of this water could be arranged, 

Be it resolved that the Ontario Crop Improvement Association support 


the request that a Subsidy similar to that applied on well drilling be arranged 
to assist in piping natural springs as water supplies. 


Resolution 13—Ditching 
Moved by Wm. Wallace, Seconded by W. W. Dawson: 


Whereas many farmers and settlers in Northern Ontario have the necessary 
time to dig their own ditches for draining their land and 

Whereas in order to qualify for subsidy under the ditching regulations 
they must have the work done by large machinery, 

Be it resolved that the Ontario Crop Improvement Association support 
the request that subsidy under the ditching scheme be payable in cases where 
the settler digs his own ditch providing the cost does not exceed any tendered 
cost. 


POTATO SECTION 


Resolution 1—Restricted Seed Production Areas 
Moved by G. A. Hackett, Seconded by C. Wallwork: 


Whereas the maintenance of satisfactory supplies of high quality disease- 
free potatoes is of fundamental importance in the potato industry, 

Be it resolved that the Potato Section of the Ontario Crop Improvement 
Association heartily endorses the proposals recently made to establish re- 
stricted areas for certified seed and urge the preparation of suitable legislation 
for consideration at the forthcoming session of the Ontario Legislature in 
hope that two or three areas may be established in the Province at the earliest 
possible date. 
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Resolution 2—Restricted Area 

Moved by G. A. Hackett, Seconded by E. D. Anderson: 

Whereas seed potatoes from the Cochrane area are used principally by 
Southern growers for the purpose of improving the quality of their seed, 


Be it resolved that the Ontario Department of Agriculture consider the 
advisability of making the Cochrane area a restricted area free from Bacterial 
Ring Rot. 


Resolution 3—Subsidy on Freight Shipment of Northern Grown Potatoes 
Moved by G. A. Hackett, seconded by Edgar Hewitt: 


Whereas many Southern Ontario growers hesitate to make arrangements 
for their seed supplies from Northern Ontario until the Freight Assistance 
Policy on Northern grown seed is announced each year, 


Be it resolved that the Freight Assistance Policy be made more of a perman- 
ent policy to enable Southern growers to buy with more confidence of obtaining 
assistance with the freight. 


Resolution 4—Storage and Marketing Facilities 
Moved by Howard Harper, Seconded by Chas. Mcguire: 


Whereas the potato grower organizations in the Shelburne-Hornings’ 
Mills area of Dufferin County and also the Hanmer-Blezard Valley area of 
Sudbury district are to be commended on their construction during the past 
year of central co-operative storage grading and packing facilities and 


Whereas it is favourably noted that several dealers have made provision 
for more adequate facilities in potato growing areas to properly merchandise 
Ontario potatoes, and also that numerous growers have built suitable farm 
storages and installed equipment for grading, 


Be it resolved that we the potato growers of the O.C.I.A. recommend 
similar procedure in other suitable potato growing areas. 


Resolution 5_ Support of High Yield Clubs 
Moved by Chas. Maguire, Seconded by H. Harper: 


Whereas the benefits obtained by high yield clubs in cutting costs of pro- 
duction, improving quality and improving the soil have been considerable, 


Be it resolved that we the potato growers of Ontario heartily extend our 
thanks for the co-operation of the many service clubs, municipal and county 
councils, commercial companies and community spirited local citizens, in 
making these high yield clubs such a success. 


Resolution 6— Newsletter 
Moved by Edgar Hewitt, Seconded by C. Wallwork: 
Whereas the potato industry is increasing in importance in Ontario, 


Be it resolved that consideration be given to the preparation and distri- 
bution of a newsletter devoted to all phases of the Potato Industry. 
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Resolution 7—Scab Research 

Moved by H. Harper, Seconded by C. Wallwork: 

Be it resolved that in view of the encouraging report presented to this 
meeting by Dr. Berkley, appreciation of this work be extended to the Scab 
research committee and 

That this work be continued on an equal or more extensive scale and that 
we the growers offer our every co-operation 


Resolution 8—Research on Quality 

Moved by C. Wallwork, Seconded by E. Hewitt: 

Whereas it is known that the balance of plant nutrients in the soil affects 
the cooking quality of potatoes, 

Be it resolved that recommendations be made to further research on this 
problem with special emphasis on the effect of phosphorus. 


Resolution 9—Cost of Production 

Moved by C. McGuire, Seconded by C. Wallwork: 

Be it resolved that we the potato growers of Ontario heartily commend 
Dr. Patterson and staff of the Farm Economics Branch on their survey and 
detailed report on costs of production. 

That we respectfully request that the study be continued with detail 
given to storage and marketing. 


Resolution 10—Marketing Containers 

Moved by Howard Harper, Seconded by Edgar Hewitt: 

Whereas Ontario potatoes are sent to market in all sizes and shapes of 
bags making an unattractive package, 

Be it resolved that this matter be brought to the attention of the proper 
authorities and that necessary regulations be brought into effect to insure 
the marketing of potatoes in standardized bags. 


Resolution 11— 

It is with regret that the Potato Growers’ Section of the Ontario Crop 
Improvement Annual Meeting learns of the illness of Mr. R. E. Goodin. We 
wish to express to Mr. Goodin our appreciation for assistance and guidance 
throughout the year and best wishes for a speedy recovery. 


TURNIP SECTION 


Resolution 1—Aphid and Cabbage Maggot Control 

Be it resolved that we the Turnip Growers of Ontario commend the work 
done by the Department of Entomology, O.A.C. toward the control of Aphids 
and Cabbage Maggot and respectfully request that this work be continued 
and expanded in 1950. 


Resolution 2—Soils and Fertilizers 

Be it resolved that we also commend the work done by the Soils Depart- 
ment, O.A.C. in conducting demonstrational work in cultural and fertilizing 
practices and we also urge that this program be continued and expanded. 


Pfs 


Resolution 3— Quality 


Whereas quality is of supreme importance in increasing and maintaining 
sales volume, 


Be it resolved that we the Turnip Growers of Ontario request the assistance 
of the Ontario Department of Agriculture and the Dominion Depart ment 
of Agriculture in maintaining quality by their continuance of a rigid inspection 
service on both export and local markets. 


Resolution 4—Advertising on American Market 


Whereas we feel that Ontario Turnips should be advertised on the American 
market to help increase the demand for them, 


Be it resolved that the Dominion Department of Agriculture, the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture and the Department of Trade and Commerce be 
requested to assist in such an advertising program. 


Resolution 5— Consignment Shipping 


Whereas the customs of consignment shipping and peddling by truck 
are factors in demoralizing our markets, 


Be it resolved that we condemn these practices as being detrimental to 
the best interests of the industry. 





Courtesy of Farmer's Advocate 


GRINDING OUT THE RESOLUTIONS AT KEMPTVILLE. 


This Committee prepared the resolutions for presentation at the Annual Conference of the Crop 
Improvement Associations of Eastern Ontario when they met on January 5 and 6. J. R. Ostler, 
Agricultural Representative for Leeds (left), was Chairman of the Committee and with him, left 
to right are Andrew Johnson, Renfrew; Clifford A. Eligh, Finch, and Alvin D. Ralph, Kemptville. 
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GENERAL CROP MEETING 


THE FARM OUTLOOK FOR 1950 


by W. P. Watson, Commissioner of Livestock, 
Ontario Department of Agriculture 


jae THIS time last year Canadians were deploring the fact that British con- 
tracts for bacon, cheese and eggs had been reduced by almost fifty percent. 
Some farm leaders were so pessimistic about the situation as to predict that 
depression was just around the corner. In spite of those gloomy forecasts 
the national farm income was about 2.4 billion dollars, just a few million less 
than in the peak year of 1948. The decline was due to poor crops in many 
parts of Canada rather than to any dislocation of markets created by the 
reduction in export contracts. 


During recent weeks the farm outlook for 1950 has occupied prominent 
space in our daily papers. Unfortunately, most of the forecasts have been 
very disappointing to farmers; so much so that the pessimists are now sure 
that the depression is almost upon us. Indeed the outlook is not as bright 
as it was one year ago, neither is it as dark as it is being painted in some reports. 


Above Pre-war 


The plain facts are that world food production is now above pre-war levels. 
Hence importing countries can be more selective and discriminating when 
choosing imports. As a result Canada is experiencing greater difficulty in 
finding export markets for her surpluses and particularly in convincing Great 
Britain that she should continue to purchase large quantities here at prices 
above those being asked by other countries that have surpluses to sell. 


For as long as most of us can remember, Britain has been the largest im- 
porter of foodstuffs in the world while Canada and United States have been 
among the largest exporters. An export market is more important to Canada 
than to United States because our surpluses, although smaller in total quantity, 
make up a much larger percentage of our total production. Throughout the 
years Great Britain has provided our most important market. She has also 
played a major role in the development of this country. Most people in Canada 
proudly point to the fact that their ancestors came from the British Isles. 
While Britain was exporting immigrants to this country she was also investing 
dollars. By 1939 investments in North America had reached a point where 
the interest therefrom paid for well over 60% of the food purchased on this 
continent. Under such circumstances Britain did not have to sell large quan- 
tities of manufactured goods here to balance her trading accounts. This left 
her relatively free to explore and develop markets in other parts of the world 
and to establish her reputation as the greatest trading nation in the world. 


Unfortunately the war changed that situation. For over two years Great 
Britain and her Dominions fought alone. In order to purchase the equipment 
and foodstuffs needed to fight a total war, Britain was forced to liquidate 
most of her dollar investments. As a result of this forced action the interest 
accruing from those that remain will pay for only a small percentage of what 
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she would like to purchase from this country. Moreover such expedients in 
International financing as mutual aid and marshall aid are rapidly dimin- 
ishing, and are being replaced by more orthodox methods. 


It must now be obvious to every Canadian that Britain cannot continue 
to purchase large quantities of foodstuffs and pay for them in our kind of 
money unless she is given an opportunity of earning that money by selling 
more goods in dollar countries. It must be equally obvious that the loss of 
the British market for Canadian products will have serious repercussions on 
the agricultural economy and eventually the whole economy of this country. 
Canada must therefore import more from Britain. This does not necessarily 
mean an increase in overall imports, but rather a transfer in the source of 
supply for goods purchased outside this country. Britain on the other hand 
may find it necessary to change her tactics of selling all over the world and 
concentrate on sales to North America. 


Failure to solve the monetary differences between the two countries leaves 
Canada with the alternatives of seeking markets elsewhere or reducing pro- 
duction more in line with domestic need. The task of finding alternate markets 
in a world in which most of the countries possessing dollars have surpluses 
of products similar to our own is well nigh impossible. To reduce production 
in a country with such potentialities in production and such a relatively small, 
consuming population is almost unthinkable. Nevertheless, it may have to 
be done in the case of products that leaped into prominence during the war 
years. 


In Prairies 


Canada’s greatest tract of agricultural land lies in the three prairie provinces. 
Two thirds of the total production of those provinces must be marketed out- 
side the area of production and preferably outside the Dominion of Canada. 
Approximately two thirds of the acreage is sown to wheat and other grains 
each year, and the western farmer prefers to sell it immediately after harvest 
as grain rather than through cows, pigs and chickens. Only when the price 
of grain sinks to depression levels does live stock figure prominently in western 
economy. 


Eastern Canada on the other hand depends on the live stock industry. 
In our own province over seventy percent of the farm income is derived from 
the sale of live stock and live stock products. Despite this fact we do not 
normally produce large surpluses of many products. The most notable ex- 
ceptions are apples and potatoes in the maritimes and dairy products in Ontario 
and Quebec. 


In the light of these facts, Canada’s agricultural problem would be well 
on the road to solution if markets could be found for these large surpluses 
produced in Western Canada. The prospects are fairly bright for the next 
two or three years at least. That statement is based on the assumption that 
responsible countries will carry out the undertakings they have assumed 
through the signing of International Agreements. 


For the past four years, Canada has been selling wheat to Britain under 
a bilateral agreement made in 1946. That agreement terminates with the 
present crop year, which year also marks the first one covered by the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. Under the terms of the bilateral agreement 
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Britain will purchase 140 million bushels at $2.00 per bushel in 1949-50. Be- 
cause of a special arrangement between the two countries, Britain will take 
less than that quantity this year and will divert the dollars saved in so doing 
to the purchase of bacon, cheese, fish and base metals. 


Under the terms of the International Wheat Agreement four or five major 
exporting countries have agreed to sell, and some fifty or more importing 
countries have agreed to purchase between 500 and 600 million bushels of 
wheat annually at prices ranging between a maximum of $1.80 per bushel 
(U.S.) and a minimum of $1.50 per bushel for 1949-50, with the minimum 
price being reduced by 10c. per bushel per year until a floor of $1.20 is reached 
in 1953-54, the last year of the agreement. Canada’s share of this total quan- 
tity is 203 million bushels. Any wheat sold in excess of that amount must be 
offered in the open market for what it will bring. Canada’s domestic con- 
sumption of wheat amounts to 145-150 million bushels annually. Hence 
wheat marketing problems could arise any time production exceeds 350 million 
bushels, a feat that might be accomplished during any reasonably favourable 
growing year. 


Russia and Argentina 


Russia and Argentina are not signatories to the world wheat agreement, 
hence are not bound to sell within any fixed price schedule. Although Russia 
is a large producer she has seldom produced enough wheat to feed her own 
people. Argentina on the other hand normally has large surpluses. Any 
attempt on her part to offer large quantities at less than the minimum price 
might prove a threat to the stability of the agreement, but that threat is not 
likely to materialize as long as the world is short of bread. 


Not only has the price of wheat been fixed within certain limits, but min- 
imum prices have also been established for oats and barley. At present the 
floor prices are approximately 60 cents and 90 cents per bushel respectively, 
F.O.B. Fort William. Both grains have been selling well above the minimum 
prices due largely to competition between buyers in Eastern Canada. Exports 
have virtually ceased because prices are well above those prevailing in United 
States, our principle export outlet for these commodities. 


Now that the price of grain has been established within certain limits, 
the gross farm income of Western Canada is subject only to the vagaries of 
the weather. By fixing the price at fairly profitable levels the pattern of 


production for the current year has been determined. It is a foregone con- 


clusion that western farmers will follow their natural inclination and produce 
more grain and less live stock in 1950. With a higher guaranteed price for 
wheat than for coarse grains, the wheat acreage is likely to be above last 
years peak of 27 million acres, provided weather is favourable at seeding 
time. This increase will be at the expense of coarse grains. 


Favourable Omen 


In view of this probable trend, Eastern farmers need not look for cheap 
feed grain in 1950, except or unless there is a complete collapse in the world 
wheat agreement. Contrary to the opinion held in some quarters this is a 
favourable omen. Down through the years there has never been a collapse 
in live stock prices in advance of a severe break in grain prices. When grain 
prices collapse, farmers all over the world turn to hog production in an effort 
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to bolster their incomes, and this action eventually leads to a collapse in live 
stock prices. Furthermore, when grain prices are high the inefficient producer 
is squeezed out or limits his production to the number that can be finished 
with the grain produced on his own farm. 


Contracts for live stock products plus government subsidies or floor prices 
are at rates approximately 10% below those prevailing last year. The mere 
prospect of lower prices will undoubtedly discourage production of live stock 
in some parts of Eastern Canada and sooner or later bring about a closer re- 
lationship between supply and demand. A sharp liquidation in poultry 
flocks has already taken place, and the number of sows marketed since the 
first of the year has registered an increase. If this trend continues much 
longer the balance between supply and demand may be reached sooner than 
expected and Canada won’t have to worry about surpluses of bacon or eggs. 
As in the past the farmer who follows a consistent line of production will 
win out in the end. 


This is no time for panic, but rather a time for careful planning. The 
farmer who intends to raise large numbers of grain consuming animals would 
be well advised to increase his grain acreage and at the same time follow those 
practices which tend to produce maximum yields. Live stock prices are still 
above those prevailing in most parts of the world and perhaps area great deal 
higher than they will be two or three years hence. In view of possible declines 
later on, 1950 might be a good year to do some careful culling. 


As we enter 1950, slightly lower prices for live stock products appear in- 
evitable, but the real signs of depression are still not apparent. When wheat 
becomes a drug on the market, and feed grain becomes cheap, and Western 
Canada starts producing over 3 million hogs per year, live stock prices are 
definitely slated for a sharp decline. If this occurs at a time when unemploy- 
ment starts to mount, and wages are cut, and consumer buying power is 
substantially reduced by virtue of unemployment or lower wages, then de- 
pression and all the sufferings associated with it is not far away. Fortunately, 
these evil omens are not visible to any alarming degree as we enter the second 
half of the twentieth century, a half century in which Canada will undoubtedly 
go forward to greater achievements in world affairs. 





Courtesy of Farmer's Advocate 


Spraying potatoes with a power machine on farm of E. G. Snyder, Waterloo County 
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SOIL BUILDING PROJECTS 
FOR 
COUNTY CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATIONS 


by J. A. Garner, Director of Extension, 
Ontario Department of Agriculture 


ee heartening, I believe, to all of us gathered here who are interested in 
the productiveness of the soil and its relation to the economic life of the 
country, that exponents of conservation have gathered much support during 
the past twelve months. People from many sections of soceity have become 
active disciples of soil improvement and related problems. 


Evidence is to be found in varied directions. Farm organizations and 
farm leaders are discussing soil and soil management more than ever before. 
Press and radio have found an increased interest among. their readers and 
listeners. The activities of the Select Committee of the Ontario Legislature 
on Conservation have been followed with interest and favour throughout the 
Province, and the report of the Select Committee to the next Session of the 
Legislature is awaited. 


It is of particular significance to note that following the announcement 
of Colonel, The Honourable T. L. Kennedy to this group in February last, 
to the effect that the Ontario Government had set aside an appropriation to 
give encouragement of Land Use and Soil Improvement Projects, many farm 
groups expressed their desire to participate in an active program. Seventeen 
counties have initiated special activities and have either received, or will re- 
ceive, financial assistance from the Department of Agriculture on a dollar 
per dollar basis. 


In thinking of County Soil Building Projects, it might be of particular 
interest to many assembled at this meeting, to review, very briefly, some of 
the undertakings on a County level, since the projects reflect the problem 
peculiar to soil types and farming practices of various areas of the Province. 


In the Counties of Renfrew, Carleton, Stormont, Lanark,’ Glengarry, 
Grenville and Hastings, projects undertaken were designed to focus attention 
on drainage, and to demonstrate the practicability and efficiency of modern 
machinery in the construction of open ditches, laying of tile and the removal 
of fence bottoms, etc. Nearly 7,000 people attended demonstrations in the 
eastern counties just mentioned. Farm drainage is a moot question with 
Eastern Ontario farmers and municipal bodies. 


Planning Projects 


Farm planning projects have been undertaken in five Counties — Peter- 
borough, Leeds, Simcoe South, Wellington and Ontario. In all but Ontario 
County, the undertakings were limited to two or three phases of farm plan- 
ning. In Ontario County, however, various aspects of farm planning were 
carried out, some of which were drainage improvement, grassed waterway 
establishment, water control by terracing, contour plowing, wood-lot im- 
provement and planting, and improvements to farm buildings. Nearly 12,000 
people attended the special demonstration held on the farm of Mr. Heber 
Down, in Ontario County. 
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Simcoe North has concentrated on an educational program and has initi- 
ated the pasture improvement project on problem soil areas. Halton County 
has been interested in the construction of ponds, with a view of studying 
the effect of same on the water level and water supply. aes 


Programs initiated in Wentworth, Haldimand, Leeds and Essex, have 
given special attention to the use of agricultural limestone, and indicative of 
the progress made in some of these areas is reflected in a report from theCounty 
of Wentworth, to the effect that 560 tons of agricultural limestone were used 
in ee and more than 3,500 tons were used on the farms of Wentworth 
in 1949. 


In the Counties of Waterloo and Essex, educational programs have been 
designed to focus attention on the need of organic matter in soils, with special 
attention to the place of legumes and grasses in cropping practices and soil 
management. At the run-off plots near New Hamburg, in Waterloo County. 
records have been maintained on water and soil loss under various crop covers 
and practices. 


The local organizations in Haldimand, Kent and Middlesex Counties are 
in the planning stage and the programs being discussed call for activities that 
will relate to the maintenance and restoration of organic matter in the soil. 


If we study these various county activities, I believe we might make this 
general observation — that the Eastern Ontario farmer is interested in im- 
proved drainage facilities and he is interested in better drainage because it 
will permit him to carry out practices that would lead to a better balanced 
crop rotation and a larger acreage of legumes. A very large section of Central 
and Western Ontario is primarily interested in the maintenance and restor- 





Courtesy of Farmer's Advocate 


THEY HAVE THE ANSWERS TO MANY SOIL AND CROP PROBLEMS. 
Seated, from left: L. B. Mehlenbacher, Cayuga, 1950 President of Ontario Crop Im- 
provement Association; A. H. Martin, Toronto, Secretary; J. B. Graham, Copetown, 
First Vice-President. Standing: J. A. Garner, Director of Extension, Department 
of Agriculture, Toronto; and Clark Young, Milliken, a good farmer closely associated 

with the Ploughmen’s Association. 
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ation of organic matter. A more limited area is concerned with the factors 
that will lead to correction of soil acidity anda larger acreage of clovers in 
the crop rotation. 


If these observations are substantially correct and if we acknowledge the 
practices of many successful farmers throughout the Province, then a part 
of every County program should be increased acreage in clovers and grasses. 


In the Province of Ontario there are possibly upwards of 120,000 practicing 
farmers. Experts in crop rotation recommend that at least 20%, or of 
the cropping acreage be seeded to small seeds yearly. In other words, we are 
investing two to three million dollars in grasses each year. The average farmer 
is investing from two hundred to three hundred dollars yearly. If the average 
man is going to follow out the recommendations of the experts, then we might 
reasonably ask ourselves if some further effort should not be made to reduce 
seeding costs. 


For some time, seed growers, special committees and others have been 
studying problems relating to production of clover seed. I do not believe it 
would be improper to examine every aspect of clover seed production and 
ask yourselves if everything is being done that might be done. Has the com- 
bined knowledge and abilities of the practical man, the research man and 
the technical man been used to the full in developing practices and techniques 
that will lead to higher yields in alfalfa, red clover and alsike? 


New improved strains of grasses and clovers have been, and are being 
developed. The plant breeders and the Experimental Stations have made 
valuable contributions in this connection. The farmer has ‘“‘know how’’ and 
the facilities to produce grass seed in abundance. Surely we have the capacity 
and the knowledge to work out some sound and sensible method to multiply 
and distribute these improved varieties, so that all of us who are among the 
older group in this room, may reap the advantages of these improved varieties 
within the period of our active life. 


These suggestions I submit are worthy of consideration by your Provincial 
Association. 


In the East 

For a moment or two let us sit down with the farmers of Eastern Ontario. 
In that section of the Province, as most of us appreciate, a very large portion 
of the farm revenue is derived from the dairy herd. Pastures and forage 
crops carrying protein, are vital to economic production and the maintenance 
of soil fertility. Many of the farmers that I meet with in Eastern Ontario 
say that they are looking for legumes and grasses suitable for their varied 
conditions, and that some of the recommendations now being made are not 
too satisfactory. 


Probably we have arrived at the place where County Crop Improvement 
Associations should be thinking of carrying out some of their projects on a 
regional basis. As a suggestion, I wonder if we could not visualize certain 
very real advantages developing from a project where counties might join 
together. For instance, Eastern counties with similar problems might join 
together in procuring a farm, or portion of a farm, where promising varieties 
of grasses could be tested under varying conditions and on sufficient scale to 
demonstrate their place in the farm program of the Eastern Ontario farmer. 
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In Central and Western Ontario, we have substantial areas of rich soil 
where the majority of the farms are classed as pasture farms. These areas 
are used primarily for the grazing of beef cattle and have been so used for 
many years. | 


During recent years, the Ontario Agricultural College, individual farmers, 
and others have carried out undertakings designed to improve old pasture 
lands, but relatively few beef cattle farmers have seen fit to alter their grass 
farm management. I do not believe, however, that beef cattle men are dis- 
interested, because whenever beef cattle men get together, pasture is usually 
the subject of conversation. The questions that are usually asked are: What 
is the best way of rejuvenating the old pasture farm? What mixture should 
be used? Will it pay off? 


It may be that County Crop Improvement Associations and live stock 
men could find some of the answers to these questions by tackling the job on 
a regional basis. For instance, Counties with substantial pasture farm areas 
might join together in acquiring a typical grass farm or two. Representative 
farmers from these interested areas might consult with the technical men and 
work out a definite program which would embrace methods of re-seeding, seed 
mixtures, pasture management, cost records of the various procedures em- 
ployed in the carrying out of the undertaking and records of setting out the 
cost of producing beef where these newer practces are employed. 


It may be that this suggestion has doubtful merit, but, I believe, I might 
say here, that the Ontario Department of Agriculture would welcome sug- 
gestions from people who are interested in this thesis. 





Directors of the Ontario Crop Improvement Association held their June Meeting at O.A.C., and joined 
executive members of the Waterloo County Branch and the Waterloo County Council for an afternoon 
on a tour of pasture plots, potato farm, and other points of interest in Waterloo County. 
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Gentlemen, the Ontario Crop Improvement Association enjoys an enviable 
record. A reputation for good leadership. Be there good times or periods 
that are not so good, we are but trustees of the land on which we live. By 
individual and combined effort we can leave the land more productive than 
when it was handed to us. 


Congratulations Mr. President and officers of 1949, on a very fine job, 
and may success attend the activities of the Association in 1950. 


MILK PRODUCTION FROM GRASS PRODUCTION 


by Thos. Dickison, Ottawa Dairy Farm 
City View 


Genes this is an extensive subject to cover in the time at my disposal, 
so rather than go over it in narrative form, I am going to answer a series 
of questions which are frequently asked us at the Ottawa Dairy Farm. 


I don’t wish to convey to you the idea that I have set myself up as and 
authority on the making of grass silage. The methods I will outline to you 
do make a good quality silage for us, but conditions vary from farm to farm 
and I hope that anyone listening to me will realize this and before setting out 
to make grass silage, consult with others who are obtaining satisfactory results 
using other methods. 


I am very fortunate in being situated close to the Experimental Farm, 
whose advice and help has been of great value to us at Ottawa Dairy Farm, and 
also having for an employer the Borden Company, who have been very co- 
operative in all my ventures. They are vitally interested in anything which 
will enable the milk producer to operate more economically. 


Why Make Grass Silage? 

Good hay is the cheapest source of nutrients for our dairy cattle and grass 
silage seems to me to be the surest and most economical way to harvest, store 
and feed that good hay. 


By making grass silage you greatly increase the amount of protein and 
dry matter you can obtain from an acre of land. 


By harvesting a major portion of your forage crops as silage you will be 
practically free from the vagaries of the weather, eliminate almost all manual 
labour, reduce your labour costs, reduce your storage costs, greatly reduce 
the fire hazard, provide your cattle with better pastures and effectively control 
the propagation of weed seeds. 


What Crops Can be Used to Make Grass Silage? 


Just about anything your cattle will eat green can be used to make grass 
silage. You will make better silage from good crops but you can also make 
better feed from poor quality crops as silage, than you can as dry hay. 


What Seed Mixture Do You Use? 


We don’t use any special mix. We follow the department recommendations 
quite closely and try to use a seed mix which will be adaptable to any purpose 
— silage, pasture.or dry hay. 
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Some orchard grass in your mix will fit in very well with a grass silage 
operation. It is quite mature when we start cutting and adds a good deal of 
fibre to that early clover or alfalfa. We are also quite keen on orchard grass 
in our pastures. Some ladino will also help prolong your cutting season, as it 
seems to hold its moisture to a later date than red clover. When you have it, 
it is also grand in your pastures. By the way, some orchard grass certainly 
helps keep the ladino up for easier cutting. Ladino is not very nice to handle 
as dry hay. There is too much moisture and it is difficult to cure. 


You will make much better silage if you have a fair amount of grass in 
your mixture. It is a must if you are not using a preservative. 


At What Stage Do You Cut for Silage? 

We cut at all stages as long as there is enough moisture in it to make silage 
and get a pack. We try to get quite an early start, Say just before clover is 
in 1/10 bloom. I think it could be cut even earlier, but bulk or tonnage is 
quite important with us and earlier cutting would sacrifice this to some extent. 


Your big problem is to have enough moisture in your silage. If you have 
not got enough there will be spoilage and waste. If you have too much moisture 
you will have seepage and very likely a quite objectionable odour, which your 
cows won't mind but your wife certainly will. At this point it may be well to 
warn you that some care has to be exercised in feeding grass silage. I am quite 
satisfied that cows can eat quite strong smelling silage and not contaminate 
the milk, but if the odour is fresh and strong in your barn at milking time, the 
warm milk will pick up this odour. 


Do You Wilt Your Silage? 


Yes, if necessary. We try to ensile it at about 70% moisture. In early 
June for example, we may wilt it for two hours, and later in the season, we 
will be picking it up two minutes after it has been cut, to insure having enough 
moisture. If you are putting up very wet silage, I would advise using barley 
meal at about 80 lbs. to a load. You can empty a bag over your load before 
blowing it up into the silo. If you are using the type of machine which mows 
and chops in one operation, I advise barley meal as a preservative especially 
with June silage. Later on it would not be necessary. Also with this very 
moist silage I would use a longer cut. 


Do You Use Preservative? 


We have not used a preservative for three seasons now and have made 
quite satisfactory silage. Although I would certainly recommend to anyone 
beginning to be sure of enough moisture and to use a preservative as added 


insurance. 


When Your Silage Ready to Put in Silo? 


We have stayed clear of any contraptions for this purpose and depend 
entirely on a grab test which is quite simple. Take up a handful of chopped 
silage and squeeze it tight. Open up your hand. If the silage springs open 
quickly it is too dry, if it stays compressed in a ball it is too wet. It should 
open up as we watch it, not too fast or too slowly. But don’t worry too much 
about each individual load. It is more the average of a days cutting that is 
important. If you have put in silage on a rainy day do not be in too much of a 
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hurry to add to it. Let it heat a little. If on the contrary you have put up 
some too dry, follow it up with some on the wet side. We generally like to 
get the first 10’ of our 40’ silosin on the dry side and when we get to the top 
we want it very wet. 


We have found it good practice to unroll a roll of building paper up the 
inside of the doors just to be very sure of a good seal. 


I feel that tramping in the silo can be overdone. We seem to make better 
silage by keeping tramping at a minimum until we reach the top, then we 
really tramp, refill, tramp, refill, etc., until our silo just can’t hold another 
forkfull. At this stage we start to tramp, and every day for three weeks we 
give each silo a very thorough tramping. This year the Experimental Farm 
people opened our silos and we had only 6 to 8 inches of spoilage on our 20’ 
wide silos. 


While we are filling we do no tramping, simply go up once or twice a day 
and level off the cone that forms in the centre. 


What Machinery Do You Use? 


First of all we use a grain swather to mow with, cutting 15’ at a swath. 
This machine leaves the cut grass in a window, free of stones, without the 
need of raking. It does not dry out as fast as mower cut hay, it eliminates 
the job of raking, with its resultant loss of leaves and also quite an important 
factor, it leaves the hay all lying in one direction so that your forage harvester 
can pick up and handle a much wider swath than it could of raked hay. 


There is another feature we are only just beginning to appreciate connected 
with this swather. We did have our troubles at first trying to get it to cut low 
enough finally being satisfied with a cut about 2 inches higher than we would 
cut with a mower. After two seasons experience with it I find we are not only 
leaving two inches of stubble but we are also leaving all the young second 
growth and these small shoots are protected by this stubble. Our second 
growth recovery is quite remarkable. 


Still another factor in favour of this machine is that if it rains heavily on 
this window it does not become soggy like raked hay. The rain to a large 
extent seems to run right through it. We use this same machine for cutting 
our timothy, following it with a baler and the improvement in quality of this - 
swather cut hay is quite remarkable over that hay made in the conventional 
manner with mower and rake. It retains its green colour and suffers very 
little shattering even with late hay. 


We use a conventional type forage harvester powered by its own 45 H.P. 
motor, with a 52” pick-up and an 1814” throat to pick up, chop and blow into 
our trucks. (It is important to see that your knives are always cutting sharp, 
not tearing or shredding.) 


At our silo we are now using a new type auger crop-blower and we are 
very pleased withit. It hasa 15 H.P. motor but I would prefer a 25 H.P. motor, 
and it is mounted on a permanent cement block. Our silos (4) are all in line 
so to change silos we just move our blower and lengthen our belt or vice versa. 
Some of these crop blowers are not designed too well, and I would advise 
anyone to look them all over quite carefully before investing in one. 


I mentioned earlier that we had practically eliminated manual labour 
from this set up. 
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Our unloading system is a home-made outfit, known locally as the mouse, 
powered by a 34 H.P. motor, mounted on an old truck frame. It consists of a 
series of belts and pulleys powering a winch with a final speed of 6 or 7 R. 
P.M. from the 1750 R.P.M. at the motor. There is an old auto transmission 
included so that we can operate at different speeds and in reserve. 


Before loading we set up in our truck box a false front with a cable running 
from one corner about 10 inches from the bottom to the end gate of the truck 
and back to the other corner of the false front. 


The truck driver backs his load up to the crop-blower and hitches the 
winch cable to the false front cable. Some ropes and pulleys enable him to 
put the mouse into gear or stop it, and his load is tumbled off into the blower 
in a matter of three minutes. We figure that it takes our trucks about twenty 
to twenty-five minutes from the time they start to load until they are back 
in the field ready to load again. The combination of swather and harvester 
handling a 15’ swath enables us to load our trucks in five minutes. As our 
distances are large the rest of this twenty-three minutes is taken up by travelling. 


We have five men on the job, three on trucks, one on swather and one on 
the harvester. I mentioned earlier we do no tramping until the silo is almost 
full. | 


Cost of Harvesting and Storage Compare With Conventional Methods of Haying? 

Before we go into the costs of these two methods on a per acre basis, I 
would like to say that silage will give you more feed per acre than dry hay, 
more dry matter and more protein. This, of course, varies considerably but 
on the average I would say 25% more and if you take into consideration the 
amount of dry hay that is too badly spoiled each year to be worth little as 
feed, I’d say at times more than that. 


Now to the actual costs. We have already reduced our labour cost by 
$1.25 per acre using figures obtained in excellent weather for our dry hay 
operation and I feel sure that our labour costs on silage making can be still 
substantially reduced. I can’t see how we could reduce them much on our 
dry hay. 

Our machinery cost is higher, about 60c. per acre. On a smaller operation 
this machinery cost would be much higher, at least as far as 100% mechan- 
ization was concerned. 


Silage making can be carried out to a schedule, with no loss of time or 
quality of the forage because of the weather. While on a large farm hay making 
can be a real headache. In 1946 we finished our hay making about the middle 
of September. We had worked many late nights. There was a lot of work, 
hay was stacked all over the place and a lot of it was very poor quality. 


In 1949, with less than half the men on the job, a bigger crop was all at 
the barn by July 21, with practically no manual labour, very few late nights 
and almost 100% excellent quality. 


What Kind of Silo Do You Use? 

We have cement and cinder block for our grass silage. Thin silos, especially 
of wood, may allow silage on sides to dry during heat of summer and recede 
from walls causing spoilage. 
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Before using a silo for grass that has always been used for corn, be sure it 
is strong enough. Grass develops a lot more pressure. 


Be sure your silo 1s tight, that doors fit properly and I would advise some 
drainage from around the bottom or base. 
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How Feed Grass Silage? 


It can be used in any manner. We use it to replace dry hay in our ration 
except for about one to two lbs. fed at night. We are still feeding some corn 
silage, but each year are reducing the amount fed. 


In feeding grass silage we seem to get better results by keeping it in front 
of the cows all the time. We feed once a day, what they will clean up in 25 
hours. This way also there is less danger, if your silage is strong, of having 
the odour in the barn contaminate the milk at evening milking. 


We are currently feeding a grain ration of about 13% protein. We add 
just enough supplement to add flavour to our own grains. We feed this grain 
at about one pound to five or six pounds of milk and have quite satisfactory 
production. 


Our commercial herd of grade Holsteins produced an average of 19,942 
pounds in 1949. 


I am beginning to feel that with good cattle and first rate forage, including 
supplementary forage feeding during the pasture season, that we will be pro- 
ducing milk in an amount and at a cost which will pleasantly surprise us, 
and also that we will be prolonging the usefulness of our dairy cows, a factor 
which is only lately receiving the prominence it deserves. 


What is Ideal Hay Forage? 

I would say that ideal hay is that which can be harvested, stored and fed 
without loss of leaves, with the least deterioration of feed nutrients under all 
weather conditions, a crop that can be completely harvested by machine 
without regard to the weather, a crop that can be stored from year to year 
without deterioration, a crop that will free us from the necessity of purchasing 
heavy supplies of concentrates. 


Again I ask what is ideal hay? Gentlemen, I say grass silage. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE CORN CROP 
by Wm. Wallace, Woodslee 


A FEW years ago the mention of corn in Ontario brought to mind the broad 

check-rowed carefully cultivated fields of husking corn in South Western 
Ontario or the neat straight rows of ensilage corn reaching up and down the 
gentle slopes of the farms in Central and Eastern Ontario. 


As recently as 1942 the program of this Association included papers pre- 
pared by Dr. Stevenson, N. D. MacKenzie and Alex Stewart. They presented 
(to many of us for the first time) the story of Hybrid Corn, often hailed as 
the greatest single advance in Agriculture in our time. Since then many 
prominent workers in laboratory, test plot and farm have contributed their 
findings in a constantly changing development. 


To-day after eight years a vastly different picture of the industry appears. 
In the old corn belt mechanization has taken over almost completely. While 
farms are often prepared and planted in a single day by powerful smooth 
running tractors. Now we seldom see in our district the riding cultivator 
pulled by the slowest and gentlest team on the farm, the driver steering the 
machine with his feet and stopping now and again to remove a sod or clod 
of earth from a hill of corn with a stick carried for that purpose. The one- 
horse scuffler (which was often used until the corn was higher than the horse) 
is also outmoded. Instead those same tractors are on the job a few days after 
planting with a spike-toothed harrow, rotary hoe or mounted cultivator or 
possibly a 2-4-D sprayer. No longer do we see so many fields with rows each 
way. It is not so necessary with the newer methods of weed control. 


Possibly the greatest changes have taken place in harvesting. A team of 
horses hitched to a wagon with box (high “bang board”’ on far side) the oper- 
ator walking along side pulling the ears from the standing stalks and in prac- 
tically the same motion opening the husks by the aid of a metal husking hook 
strapped to the palm of the hand, tossing the ear into the wagon box with one 
hand while the other reaches for another ear-keeping ‘‘an ear in the air” is 
a picture of corn harvesting a decade ago. From one to two acres per day 
was considered good going. To-day mechanical pickers harvest ten to twenty 
acres per day with one operator plus a couple of men to unload wagons. 


In the ensilage areas thinner seeding contour planting and forage harvesters 
have changed the picture considerably, but possibly the greatest change has 
been the extension of the corn crop for grain in Central and Eastern Ontario. 
This has largely been brought about by the introduction of new early varieties 
of hybrid seed. The technical story of hybrids has been unfolded many times 
and time does not permit me to go into that now. 


To get down to some of the practical aspects of corn growing, I do not 
pretend to know all the answers, but I intend to make some suggestions and 
observations just as one farmer to another with the hope that you may pick 
up a point or two which you can use. 


Corn should be planted on good fertile ground. It requires a little more 
than the average amount of work so it does not pay to plant on worn out or 
poor weedy fields. An old pasture with a heavy sod or a field where a heavily 
fertilized potato or other special crop has been taken off will make good corn 
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land. Corn will make good use of residue fertilizer. Rich bottom land if well 
enough drained is better than high light land. 


While fall plowing is desirable on real heavy land (you get more benefit 
from frost action), early spring plowing will generally be better on loamy or 
sandy soil. We start preparing our soil as soon as it is dry enough to work in 
the Spring. We try to get it nearly fit to plant about ten days or two weeks 
before planting time and then leave it stand. This gives annual weeds a chance 
to germinate. A medium depth working with a disc harrow followed by a 
smoothing harrow destroys the young weeds and gives the newly planted 
corn a head start on annual weeds. We plant late maturing corn about May 
10, and early maturing varieties from May 24, to early June. . 


The Ontario Corn Committee which conducts test plots right across old 
Ontario publishes recommendations regarding varieties for districts in Ontario. 
This information will appear in farm and local press and will be available in 
leaflet form from your Agricultural Representative. Planting is best done 
with a corn planter, but a grain drill is used more often in areas outside the 
corn belt. Hybrid seed usually germinates 95 to 100% and is generally planted 
too thick. Stalks standing about 12’-15’” apart in 3’ or 3)4’ rows should be 
about right for grain production in fairly fertile fields. About 200 or 300 
pounds per acre of commercial fertilizer applied either broadcast before planting 
or in hands along side the rows at time of planting will give more rapid early 
growth and aids maturity, but do not expect it to work any miracles on a low 
fertility field. 


Weed control begins about 5 days after planting if weather conditions are 
favourable. A light spike tooth harrow can be used 2 or 3 times between the 
time the corn begins to emerge and until it is about 4 or 5 inches high. It 
should be drawn at a slow walk preferably on the afternoon of a warm sunny 
day. Rotary hoes which are a sort of revolving harrow are not quite so severe 
on the corn, and should be pulled at 4 to 6 miles per hour. Neither of these 
implements have much effect on Sow Thistle, Canada Thistle or other perennials. 


Row Cultivation 

Some sort of enter row cultivator with sharp flat teeth is better for these 
weeds. The regular 2-horse riding cultivator or tractor mounted machine 
is generally used about 2 or 3 times or at intervals of 7 to 10 days, until the 
corn is about 214’ to 3’ high. The first cultivation should be fairly deep and 
close to the row. Most cultivators are equipped with a sheet metal shield on 
each side of the row to keep earth from covering the young corn. These shields 
can be adjusted about an inch or two above ground level which will allow fine 
earth to roll in towards the hills of corn. This will cover many small weeds. 
Later cultivation should be shallower and farther from the row to avoid injury 
to the corn roots. This is important as corn roots are very extensive and soon 
spread to the centre of the row space and cultivation should close when the 
corn is about 3’ high. Shields are not used after the corn is about a foot high 
and shovels or disc which throw the earth towards the corn help to keep small 
weeds in the row buried. 2-4-D spraying when the corn is about 12’’ to 17 
helps to control all weeds except grasses and does not injure the corn seriously 
if properly done. 


Harvesting is possibly the biggest problem facing most growers. Large 
acreages will be handled mostly by mechanical pickers. These machines are 
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available in one or two row sizes either pulled by tractor or mounted on the 
tractor and recently a 2-row self propelled model. Nearly all the major farm 
machinery companies are handling very good machines which will do good 
work under favourable conditions. Corn pickers do a cleaner job of removing 
husks when the corn is tough or damp from dew or fog. Very few pickers make 
a very good job of removing husks when the fodder is real dry. Some grain 
is shelled off the ears by the husking rolls and this usually goes in with the ear 
corn on the wagon. Unloading should be done with a large ensilage fork or a 
coke fork instead of a scoop shovel so as to leave the Shelled corn in the wagon. 
If it is thrown in with the ears it clogs the air spaces and will cause mouldy corn. 


Corn cribs may be in the form of covered slat sided bins about 5’ wide and 
as long as required temporary cribs can be made of snow fence in circular form 
about 6’ across, 2 tiers high and placed on rased platforms. Cribs should 
always be placed where sun and wind can reach them; never in shade of buildings 
or trees. Temporary cribs are often left uncovered but I think they should 
be protected if only by corn sheaves. 


Where corn pickers are not available to handle a few acres of husking 
corn, the ears can be readily removed by hand as we did in the corn belt a few 
years ago. To the inexperienced it is slow and often a rather disagreeable job 
but it does not take an active man long to get the knack of using a hand husking 
hook or peg. Fair workers with some experience can easily pick and unload 
the ears from an acre of good corn in an 8 or 9 hour day. Fairly expert huskers 
could handle twice that amount. 


When other forage crops are in short supply the fodder or stover from corn 
is an excellent source of rough feed. To save it in the best shape, it should be 
cut and shocked when the kernels of the ears are well dented and the fodder 
is just starting to dry and preferably before a heavy frost or the first day 
after freezing. The shocks should be left in the field for 3 or 4 weeks or until 
the sap is pretty well gone from the stalks. 


In some parts of the country ‘“shredding’”’ machines are available which 
shred the fodder and blow it into a mow, at the same time removing and husking 
the ears dropping them into a portable crib or into a wagon box. The best 
method of using the crop will depend somewhat on the maturity of the corn 
and the equipment available. If the ears are not very large and the grain a 
little shrunken, the crop could be run through a cutting box, ears and all. If 
all or even some of the bigger ears are broken off, the fodder can be put through 
an ordinary threshing machine. It makes a good job of shredding the fodder. 
The grain which is threshed out in this way needs to be spread around well as it 
will heat very quickly. The fodder too will bear some watching after being 
shredded or cut. Corn fodder saved in this way is equal to medium quality 
hay for feeding. In fact cattle seem to like it better than dry hay, possibly 
because it is a little fresher. 


Uses of Ear Corn: As mentioned before ears of corn will mould if not 
properly stored. Ear corn. when freshly husked should not be piled up in 
close bins or left in piles on barn floors or on the ground. Try to get it where 
moving air can get through it. The best way to use ear corn in cattle rations 
is to put ear corn along with other coarse grain through a hammer mill. While 
the cob does not have much feeding value it does no harm in the ration and 
tends to “‘lighten’’ the meal. Ears can be fed to hogs and broken ears of mature 
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corn thrown in the hen house make up part of the scratch feed ration and are 
fine to give the hens some exercise on a cold day. Horses (if you have any) 
will relish 3 or 4 ears of good hard corn. Some farmers lament the lack of 
corn shellers in their district, but I do not think they are necessary in very 
many cases. In fact it is very unwise to have much shelled corn around unless 
the moisture content is down around 15 to 17%. 


Disposal of Stalks: Fields of corn stubble or more particularly tramped- 
over corn stalks are a little more troublesome than ordinary stubble to handle. 
We make out very well by using a tandem disc rather lightly over such fields 
in the fall if it is dry enough, and then plowing. 


Plowing under corn refuse is best done with a high clearance plow having 
notched rolling coulters. Trash shields or a trailing wire are also used. To 
aid decomposition of stalks in heavy soil, plowing under 100 to 200 pounds 
of cyanamid will be beneficial. 


We are all well aware that the corn area has been extended considerably 
in recent years. I believe that with the more wide-spread distribution of 
early hybrids it can be extended and intensified still more in the near future. 
I think that most any live stock farm can profitably use more home grown 
corn both for grain and fodder. Most commercial grocers in live stock areas 
will usually find a ready market for corn on adjoining live stock farms. We still 
import feed corn into Ontario. 


Many Central Ontario farmers found that their corn came through the 
drought of last spring and summer to give them a very welcome supply of fodder 
when their other crops were a near failure. 





Soybeans provide a good cash crop. 
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GRASS AND LEGUME SEED PRODUCTION—A PROFITABLE ENTERPRISE 


by R. M. MacVicar, Division of Forage Plants, 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont, 


KAU of what I have to say today will not be new to you, but a restatement 

of the problems and opportunities of seed production in Ontario may 
be worthwhile at the present time. Of necessity it will only be possible to deal 
with the subject in a more or less general way. 


Canada is both an exporter and importer of forage crop seed. We export 
large quantities of alfalfa, sweet clover, brome grass, alsike and red fescue 
and varying amounts of red clover and other species. We import considerable 
quantities of forage seeds each year, the amount being usually dependent on 
our own production. Ontario is the major producer of double cut red clover 
and timothy. Considerable quantities of alfalfa, alsike and sweet clover are 
also produced, but Ontario has lost its place as leader in the production of 
these crops. The only other seed crop produced in quantity in Ontario is 
Canada bluegrass. You will note that in this province we produce seed of 
only those crops which, if the occasion demands, we can utilize for fodder. 
In other words, to a very large extent, our production of forage seeds is in- 
cidental to our production of hay and pasture. This is our present position. 
I am concerned in this talk with putting before you some considerations which 
might influence our Ontario farmers to consider forage seed production as a 
definite part of their production program. 


Obviously, there is little purpose in producing seed if a profitable market 
is not available. At the present time seed prices are very high and there is a 
very excellent export demand for Canadian seeds. There are considerations 
which make us reflect on how long we can expect to find a good market for 
our seed in the United States. It would appear, however, that for some time 
to come, we can dispose of high quality seed in that country at a profitable 
price. I do not think we should be timid in our considerations of markets, 
because I am quite convinced that if our growers develop the production of 
forage crop seeds with the same vigor and common sense that they use in 
growing other cash crops, Ontario grown seed will be able to compete success- 
fully both from the standpoint of quality and price with seeds produced else- 
where. 


What of the home market? Because of favourable growing conditions, 
Ontario is in a favoured position to supply the major portion of the needs of 
Eastern Canada for seeds of grasses and legumes used in hay and pasture 
mixtures. We can grow seed of white clover, birdsfoot trefoil, meadow fescue, 
brome, orchard grass and reed canary grass. These species together with 
timothy and our commonly grown legumes are what is utilized in our grass- 


land work. 


In considering our home market and our export market, however, we must 
keep in mind that we will be subjected to increasing competition from foreign 
seeds. I stated a moment ago that we could compete providing we produced 
seed on a common sense basis. What does this involve? Briefly it means the 
growing of seeds of our improved varieties of grasses and clovers using modern 
methods of production and marketing. Our ‘“‘ace in the hole” is our ability 
to offer both to our export and home trade pedigree seeds of the improved, 
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named varieties, of the grasses and clovers which we can grow- This, in my 
opinion is what should be the nara, cote of any Ontario program. Let us 
digress a few moments to see where we stand on this matter of the utilization 
of improved high yielding varieties of grass and clover seeds. Were we to 
search throughout Ontario today we could not find worthwhile quantities of 
certified or registered seed of our improved varieties. If I were to ask most of 
you here today to name even a few of the new varieties, I doubt very much if I 
would get a satisfactory answer, yet, were we talking about wheat, oats or 
barley, I am sure the variety names would slip readily off your tongues. 
It is a source of discouragement to the forage plant breeder to see the farmers 
attach great significance to a variety of oats that will yield 10% more than 
another variety, but disregard a new grass variety that will produce 10% 
more hay of high quality, than the ordinary material commonly grown. Let 
us look at an example of what the use of one or all of the three good timothy 
varieties that are available would do for us. Apart from alfalfa our 1949 
production of hay and clover was approximately three and one half million 
tons from about three million acres. I believe we can assume, very conserv- 
atively, that at least one half of this total was timothy, or one and three quarter 
million tons. The use of our superior varieties would increase this figure by 
at least 10% or 175,000 tons of hay per year. In 1949, at prevailing prices this 
increase would have a value in excess of $3,500,000 to Ontario farmers. This 
figure does not take into account improved hay quality and the effect these 
varieties would have on pasture production. 


Your first question will probably be where can seed be obtained? It cannot 
be obtained at the present time, simply because there hasn’t been an incentive 
for the production of pedigree seeds. The foundation stock seeds have been 
available, but the market for such seeds has not been established by grower 
demand. I am talking to you as a group of potential seed growers. You are, 
however, a potential market for pedigree seeds. In other words if you wish to 
produce and sell good seed stock you must be prepared to utilize them fully 
on your own farms. 


Variety Conscious 


If we can become variety conscious we can establish both a home and export 
market which will afford security for some time to come. You can be sure of 
the support of the institutions concerned with the multiplication of foundation 
stock seed and there is every reason to expect the whole hearted cooperation 
of the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association and the seed trade on such a 
development. I do know that the widespread utilization of the varieties 
originated by the forage plant breeders would give new impetus to their work. 


We come now to a consideration of the problems of forage seed production. 
Time will not permit me to go into detail, but a general review may be worth- 
while. I would point out that growers interested in developing seed production 
over a period of years must be prepared for disappointments and difficulties 
not common to other cash crops. However, there would not appear to be 
major difficulties in the way of producing grass and clover seed. Alfalfa seed 
is an exception since with this crop seed set is so variable that production 
will probably remain on an incidental basis. We can and should be growing 
substantial amounts of timothy, meadow fescue, orchard grass, brome grass, 
reed canary grass, alsike, double cut red clover, ladino and white clover and 


probably birdsfoot trefoil. When available, recognized and productive varieties 
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should be used and production should be under registration from the Canadian 
Seed Growers Association or certification under the Plant Products Divsion 
of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. It is opportune at this point 
to express the opinion that the isolation requirements both for registration 
and certification should be revised so that the production of pedigree seeds 
can be carried out on a practical basis. The present regulations preclude the 
possibility of obtaining the necessary isolation on a great many farms where 
with more practical regulations good quality seed could be produced. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that a slackening of isolation requirements 
would make it more necessary than ever for the grower to revert frequently 
to foundation or elite stock seed to maintain the purity of his seed stocks. 


In the production of seed of the grasses in this province there are two 
major factors dictating success or failure. These are soil fertility and the 
incidence of weeds. The grasses generally respond in increased seed yield to a 
high state of soil fertility. Given this coupled with the spring application of 
nitrogen, we can obtain profitable yields of seed. On the other hand grass 
seed production on average soil, in conjunction with proper fertilization, can 
bring about definite soil improvement and at the same time return A, fair 
margin of profit. The extensive root development in meadows properly fertil- 
ized and used to produce seed makes a very great contribution to soil organic 
matter. 


From a practical standpoint weeds constitute the major drawback to the 
production of grass seed. In timothy, weeds such as daisy and sheep sorrel 
make grading very difficult and frequently expensive. With the large seeded 
grasses such as brome, meadow fescue and orchard grass, couch grass 
will be the most troublesome weed. Areas infested with couch should be 
avoided for seed production of these grasses. The prevalence of ‘‘couch”’ 
throughout a farm need not, however, discourage seed production since the 
ridding of fields of this weed is a worthwhile project in itself. We have some 
evidence that a high percentage of the couch grass seeds found in grasses such 
as orchard grass is not viable. This is probably due to the fact that couch 
grass is a much later maturing grass than the large seeded grasses which we 
grow. If on further investigation this non-viability of early harvested couch 
grass seed is confirmed, it might be possible to interest the Plant Products 
Division in a study of the problem with a view to a mending the Seeds Act to 
take the factor into account. No-viability of hulled ragweed is at present 
taken into consideration in the grading of seed. 


Legume seed production presents a wide range of problems. Any one of a 
number of factors have a direct bearing on seed set. Since our legume plants 
are largely self-sterile, cross-pollination between plants is necessary. This 
cross-pollination can only be brought about successfully by pollinating insects. 
By far the most important of these are the wild bees and the honey bees. 
There is one basic fact which we must accept. That is, pollinating insects 
must be present in sufficient numbers to bring about effective cross-pollination 
if a satisfactory seed set is to be obtained. The presence of large numbers of 
pollinating insects does not insure a legume seed crop, but we can take it for 
granted that if they are not present no other combination of favourable factors 
will bring about seed set. . 
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Honey Bees 


The population of wild bees seems to vary widely from year to year and in 
different localities. While they make a major contribution we cannot be sure 
of their presence at any time or place. For this reason much importance has 
been attached to the role of the honey bees in pollination work. It has been 
established that their role can be a major one and their presence in fields of 
alsike, sweet clover, and ladino and white dutch clover is insurance that 
suitable pollinating agents are present. The legume seed grower should there- 
fore use every means possible to populate his clover fields with honey bees. 
Indeed we may find it advisable in the future to pay bee keepers for the privilege 
of having them locate colonies in our fields. The present outlook with regard 
to honey production is gloomy and it appears that there may be a considerable 
reduction in bee populations in the immediate future. This situation, 1hadt 
develops, could have an adverse effect on clover seed production. I feel we 
should buy the services of honey bees as we would other services and materials 


to aid in production. 


Injurious insects are a serious menace to the clover seed crop. The use of 
chemicals should do much in the future to keep such insects as the aphid, 
grasshopper and various boring insects in check. At the present time the 
information on hand as to the usefulness of chemicals is far from conclusive, 
but some promising results have been obtained. 


The management of clover fields intended for seed is important. Weed 
control, time of clipping, fertility, etc. all are important considerations. It 
is not possible for me to go into detail with regard to these factors. However, 
information is readily available to those who desire it. 


I would like to offer the opinion that much greater attention should be 
given to our harvesting practices. There is ample evidence to show that 
harvesting losses run to very high figures. These losses can represent the 
margin between profit and loss. While I realize that it will not strike a happy 
note with you, I would like to suggest that the indiscriminate use of the com- 
bine accounts frequently for a great deal of this loss. The grower using a 
combine should make a careful study so that seed losses will be reduced to a 
minimum. Time of harvesting, method of combining and adjustment of the 
threshing and pick-up mechanism are important. The condition of the crop 
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will vary widely and the combine operator should be capable of adjusting his 
machinery to meet the requirements of the crop which he wishes to harvest, 


‘In this talk I have attempted to give you a general picture of what is 
involved in grass and legume seed production. Much more might be said on 
varieties and the details of production but as I stated before that information 
is available when you want it. I feel there is a future in forage seed production 
for any group that wants to form a strong growers organization capable of 
Carrying out a planned program for the multiplication of pedigree seeds. 


GOOD CASH FROM POOR LAND 


by Prof. R. G. Knox, Department of Animal Husbandry, 
Ontario Agricultural College 


AS HAS BEEN intimated, the topic upon which I propose to offer some com- 
ment this afternoon is ‘““Good Cash From Poor Land’’—a rather in- 
triguing title, I should say, and one which could suggest a certain amount of 
challenge and, at the same time, inspire serious thinking. 


On different occasions, I have been privileged to discuss this problem which 
has to do with the bringing about of an increased carrying capacity per acre 
of all of our soils, at which times I have attempted to outline why, in my 
opinion, the undertaking of the solution of such a problem was warranted, 
when stress was placed upon the wisdom of attempting to reclaim the fertility 
of some at least of our so-called marginal soils, as well as to maintain the 
present fertility of our more productive soils. 


The word conservation to-day is one which is being used to a considerable 
extent. There are many groups of people who are attempting to discover ways 
and means of bringing about the conservation of our natural resources in the 
true sense of the word. My topic to-day, I believe, could be associated to 
some extent at least with the true meaning of the word conservation, and I 
therefore beg to presume to do so. In using the word conservation in con- 
nection with deriving good cash from poor land, I choose to think of the word 
conservation as one meaning thrift. Furthermore, I do not consider that there 
are many kinds of conservation. As a matter of fact, there is only conservation 
and the lack of it. This is because nature is not a series of isolated systems 
but a single complex community, including man and all the animals and 
plants that may surround him. 


When I speak of soil, I do not choose to consider that land is merely soil. 
It is the fountain of energy, flowing through a circuit of soils, plants and 
animals, with food chains as living channels conducting energy upward, with 
death and decay returning it to the soil. 


To conserve is to save and protect, to leave what we ourselves enjoy in 
such good condition that others may also share the enjoyment. Conservation 
is the opposite of extravagance and wastefulness. It is an expression of good 
manners to nature and to our fellow men, including those of generations not 
yet born. 


During recent weeks, one has heard the proclamations of many thinkers 
with respect to the ways and means by which it can be hoped that agriculture 
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in this country can be preserved and maintained in a status of profitable 
enterprise and not suffer from the frustrating world conditions that have 
already occurred, as well as those that have been prophesied. 


Cash, meaning gold, naturally is the basis of consideration, and in the 
Province of Ontario the value of the live stock and live stock products, pro- 
duced as we all know, amounts to a very considerable volume and the income 
from the sale of said products accounts for over seventy percent of the total 
agricultural income. The significance of this live stock is controlled by its 
ability to utilize and process the available forages, roughages, grains and by- 
products into an ultimate acceptable, edible product, acceptable not only to 
the domestic market, but to the export market where such may obtain, and 
the making available of by-products that serve to build and maintain the 
fertility of our soils. 


Animal husbandmen as a group must be more thorough in the matter of 
of the integration of the findings of science and their application to the task 
ahead in animal production— the more efficient production in increasing 
amounts per acre of the protective food stuffs of animal origin. He must 
always have a complete appreciation and recognition of the other phases of 
Agriculture, not only with respect to their relationship to animal production, 
but to the progress and prosperity of all allied industry. 


As I have stated before on more than one occasion, the degree of efficiency 
of a live stock unit is controlled to no small extent by the degree of efficient 
utilization of our lands and by the nature of the plants which may grow on 
them. With the ever increasing competition in the production and marketing 
of human food stuffs, there is a corresponding increasing challenge with respect 
to efficient land utilization. 


On other occasions, I have made mention of the project which has been 
under way at the Ontario Agricultural College since 1945. It is expected that 
the majority of you are quite familiar with the undertaking, and therefore it 
is not my intention to encroach upon your time by reviewing the history of 
the project. 


The summer of 1949 was the third grazing season. Whereas in 1947 and 
1948 — 1947 in particular — seasonal conditions as related to growth were 
very favourable, 1949 was not so much so, since, as many of you are aware, 
the Guelph area was in the so-called drought area of Western Ontario. For 
purpose of emphasis, you are reminded that, whereas the normal rainfall for 
the months of May to September inclusive is 13.99 inches at Guelph, during 
1949 the total precipitationf or the aforementioned months amounted to 9.11. 
Special mention could be made with respect to the significance of this reduced 
rainfall during the months of May and June, the two growing months, when 
the total rainfall for the two months was 1.29 inches, whereas the normal for 
these two months is 5.56 inches. 


It will be appreciated that the effect of such a reduced amount of rainfall 
was not anticipated when, on May 9, sixteen yearling steers weighing 9,630 
pounds were turned out on the twelve acres which had been treated earlier in 
the season with an application of 300 pounds of 2-12-6 fertilizer, at which 
time it looked very promising. There were certain times during the summer 
when one wondered whether or not it would be necessary to take them off. 
Actually, according to present day recommended methods of pasture man- 
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agement, they should have been taken off, but on the basis that this particular 
tract of land is representative of tens of thousands of acres in the pasture 
country where it would not be possible, in the majority of cases, to take the 
cattle off, it was decided to abuse the pasture for purpose of learning just 
how much gain could be obtained during the season. 


For purpose of determining the carrying capacity per acre and valuing 
Same, the sixteen yearling steers were put on pasture at 19c. a pound, the 
prevailing price of food feeders on the Toronto Market at that date. They 
were taken off on October 26, when they were valued at 18c. per pound, one 
cent per pound less than when they were put on as a result of a lower market. 
As a matter of fact, I was offered 20c. a pound for them by a drover for further 
feeding, but in fairness to the project, and in the belief that it is wise to be 
conservative in any conclusions, I decided to place the value at 18c. 


Following is a statement relative to the pasture treatment and the Summer’s 
grazing results. 


Cost of 1949 Treatment of Pasture 


Harrowing, spreading fertilizer and Cimiit Da sure St moe $ 9.60 
300 Ibs. fertilizer per acre at $1.78 per CWt.....occcccccecscecccccecess. 1 Ams Sec Re 64.08 
ease Or eed NCR Me PACtIEO Ee ness $ 73.68 
art per acre or trea mient ofpastites ts 6.14 
1949 Grazing Season Pounds 
October 26 7-—-Winal. weight /Of.16, Steers. ch cacectsised bh ccbeassoncsds setssscstvecce-sccccce,, 12,800 
May 9 Anges OL lO eteeree se 9,630 
Te EUNICE U4 BASES 5 ca a Die las el lg 3,170 
peeae eres et eer n LI OURS cere. kn lide lc. 198 
Pea oar eta te, Te ey i Oe oy eto te Sa 1.17 
ESET ECTS Bie Bats, Tae CSA a Ra 264.1 
Profit and Loss Statement—1949 
Selling value, 12,800 Ibs. at $18.00 per cwt. live weight... 0c ccc. $2,304.00 
Initial cost, 9,630 Ibs. at 19.00 per cwt. live WEIS, ee ie ee 1,829.70 
Profit on 12 acres (treatment costs not TSW ESOT Ya a ne ee Oe an aa a $ 474.30 
Profit on 1 acre (treatment costs not Geamcrate ier ke 39:53 
Net profit per acre (treatment costs deducted) 55953 —B6 44 olds eee 33.39 


The following summary of the three years grazing will no doubt be of 
interest to you. 











Summary Pounds 
rae Ee Ae ea ee re ee Ae ee 308 
(Le oh Ge ems So SMT T Sat stan aaa nn 219 
SORE ee ee, ee 264 
Total gain per acre for three grazing SCASONS...........ccccccececececececsceceeecececeeeeeeecececen 791 
Cost per acre of treatment of pasture — 1945-47. 000... cccccccccccccsecececocccecceeeeceecee, $ 24.65 
Been Meh Bere Bee ins sctessccwice 18.48. 
Lh) TE ae Dk ep ee 6.14 
Total cost per acre of treatment of pasture for three grazing seasone......... inate $ 49.27 
Ct OMENS On Rete Ole ee CO $ 29.58 
re ee loli dacsassace 68.81 
SNe eM IT ooo cacesaseseeatelnslosklicl laertoeanee 33.39 
Total net profit per acre for three grazing SEASONS. .......0ooccccccccccccscscesevecseeeceecees $ 131.78 
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Your attention is called to the fact that the result of an outlay of less 
than $50.00 per acre to date is that we have realized a net profit of $131.78, 
rent and interest on investment not included. But what is probably of greater 
significance from the standpoint of land utilization is the production of human 
food on a profitable basis from land that in 1945 had no carrying capacity 
worth mentioning. In total, the aforementioned land had produced forage 
that in turn brought about gains in steers to the amount of 791 pounds per 
acre on a treatment investment of less than $50.00 per acre. This is a point 
which I attempted to make when I addressed you last year: that there are 
thousands upon thousands of acres of so-called semi-marginal land that could 
be brought into production and used to financial advantage in connection with 
the use of our more productive lands. 


Seven hundred and ninety-one pounds of beef per acre is not a fantastic 
accomplishment in any sense of the word. I am optimistic enough to suggest 
that, if we were doing it over again, we could increase the production to one 
thousand pounds per acre in three years. As a matter of fact, we have another 
ten acres similar in fertility seeded down at the College, which area has been 
subjected to a different treatment, and if the weather man is kind to us, it is 
expected that a report on the first-year’s carrying capacity will be available 
next year. 


Your attention is called to the fact that, in the three years, we have used 
48 steers (36 yearlings and 12 two-year olds), with an average weight of 600 
pounds (603 to be exact). May I take advantage of the title of my paper, 
“Good Cash From Poor Land,’ by asking you to exercise a little bit of imagin- 
ation and do some mental arithmetic. 


On the basis of the revised freight rates from Calgary to Guelph, namely 
$1.50 per hundredweight, the cost of the freight movement, plus the cost of 
feed and so on, at 15c. per hundredweight (a total of $1.65 per hundredweight) 
for the 48 steers that had an initial weight of 28,945 pounds would have been 
$475.20. These 48 steers have had a total gain of 9,497 pounds. On the basis 
of 6 pounds of mixed grain per pound of gain, there would have been required 
281% tons of grain to feed them. These cost of moving this train from Calgary 
to Guelph, with the $6.00 subsidy deducted, would amount to $207.41. You 
will agree that both of these expenditures have nothing to do with the pur- 
chase of the feed for the 48 head of cattle. They have to do with transportation 
only, and not the basic cost of feed. You are therefore asked to compare 
this total cost, subsidy deducted, namely $682.61, with the total cost of the 
re-seeding and treatment of the twelve acres of pasture, and are asked to 
arrive at your own decision with respect to the significance of the statement, 
*“Good Cash From Poor Land.” 


Reclaiming Land 

If you wish to think in terms of sound national economy, you will be 
obliged to agree that the $6.00 per ton subsidy is provided by the community 
at large, and it therefore should be taken into consideration with respect to 
the profitableness of reclaiming land and putting same into profitable pro- 
duction. On the basis of the subsidy being included in the cost of movement 
of grain, the amount paid oyt for transportation, commissions, etc. on grain 
moved from Calgary to Guelph would be $378.36, which, when added to the 
cost of the movement of the steers, would be $853.56, as opposed to a total 
cost of soil treatment, etc., of $591.24. 
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It is not my desire to appear as one who is provincial in his thinking, but I 
consider that one can rightly concern oneself with respect to the extent to. 
which he is making use of his own individual inheritance, whether or not one’s 
own property is providing maximum ways and means of providing security. 
On other occasions, I have seen fit to volunteer that, with an increased carrying 
capacity per acre of our semi-marginal lands, there could be a considerable 
increased volume of steers produced in Ontario. Mark you, I am thinking 
in terms of steers that would have a quality similar to the best of those of 
Western origin. I am not thinking in terms of the progeny of cow catchers. 
I continue to believe that it is possible to maintain through the reclamation of 
carrying capacity per acre of our so-called poor lands scores upon scores more 
of typey, breedy cow herds for the provision of feeder cattle within the boun- 
daries of the Province of Ontario. In this connection, the twelve acres that 
have been used up to date for carrying steers will, I expect, be used for the 
purpose of checking its carrying capacity per acre in terms of cows and nursing 
calves in 1950. 


It is sincerely hoped that this report has been of interest to you and that 
out of it some suggestions may arise that will prove to be helpful. As a matter 
of fact, it could be that the results obtained to date on this small acreage could 
serve to enable appreciation of the present program that we read now obtains in 
that great dairy and sheep country, New Zealand, which program involves 
the reseeding and fertilizing of not hundreds of acres, not thousands of acres, 
but millions of acres, when aeroplanes are used for the distribution of the 
seeds and fertilizers on the marginal lands of that country. 


It is sincerely hoped that I have vindicated my assignment to some degree 
at least, and that I have indicated that it is possible to secure good cash from 
poor land, and what is still more important, to my way of thinking, that it is 
possible to produce in a very economical fashion highly desirable food on a 
profitable basis on so-called poor land—democratic conservation. 





Courtesy of Farmer's Advocate 


IT IS CROPS THEY ARE DISCUSSING. 


From the left: J. W. MacRae, Fieldman, Crops, Seeds and 
Weeds Branch; M. C. McPhail, Principal, Kemptville Agri- 
cultural School; Dr. H. A. MacDonald, Associate Professor of 
Agronomy, Cornell University. All three were on the pro- 
gramme of the Eastern Ontario Crop Improvement Association 
Regional Conference at Kemptville on January 5 and 6. 
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GRASSLANDS IN OTHER LANDS 


by J. R. Weir, Ph.D., Department of Field Husbandry 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont. 


HE old saying that ‘‘far away fields look green’’ becomes a practical statement 
ye one has seen the pasture fields of Western Europe and the British 
Isles. A combination of favourable climatic conditions for good grass growth, 
and good management based on many years of practical experience and scienti- 
fic research, has resulted in these excellent pastures. 


Good climatic conditions are obtained by having cool weather through the 
growing season and sufficient well-distributed moisture in the form of gentle 
rains which does not run off but is held in the soil and is available for plant 
growth. 


Under special conditions such as those found in the Netherlands the amount 
of moisture may be controlled by a very excellent system of ditches and canals. 


The coolness of the climate, and particularly the adequate water supply 
permits an intensive system of fertilizing which gives a prolonged grazing 
season and heavy productivity. Much research is being done in order to find 
the most economical amounts of plant nutrients required and at what time, 
and in what sized increments, application should be made. It is interesting 
to note that the recommended and applied amounts of plant nutrients are 
much larger than we have been accustomed to use in this country. 


The favourable conditions for grass and legume development have meant 
that much simpler hay and pasture mixtures might be used. In fact one grass 
species, Perennial Ryegrass, and one legume, White Clover, are the two main 
components of the major pasture areas except in the more severe climatic 
regions of Sweden and Norway. These areas do not have such a pressing 
problem as using only the hardiest varieties for winter survival, or the drought 
problem of our hot, dry mid-summer. The use of a single mixture such as 
one grass and one legume has meant that a much better adapted fertility and 
management program could be used. Better control could be kept over the 
natural growth habits of the ingredients of the mixture. 


The conservation of fodder for use during the non-grazing winter months 
and periods of low productivity during the grazing season is an important 
consideration in almost every agricultural country. In certain areas conditions 
brought about by wars and the post-war recovery period has caused stimulated 
investigations along these lines. The conservation of forage crops in the form 
of sun cured hay was evident as one of the major methods in nearly all places. 
Grass silage has also been given much attention for this purpose in most areas. 
It permits harvesting the fodder during the various flush periods of growth 
and storing it as quite a satisfactory food. The flexibility of such a harvesting 
method permits a better control of the grazed pasture with the minimun loss, 
as excess growth may be harvested and stored at any time. 


Considerable work was also being done on the artificial drying of grass 
and legumes. While most workers: recognized the excellent quality of the 
product if managed properly they were all agreed that the expense involved 
was very large for the average farmer. It cost almost twice as much under 
British conditions to conserve the same amount of nutrients by artificial drying 
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as by grass silage. Further research work is needed in respect to this method | 
of fodder conservation. 


Some of the observations described above will be presented in illustrated 
form by Koda slides. It must be stressed emphatically that the information 
presented depends largely upon the conditions of the countries where it was 
obtained. It is dangerous practice to attempt to transfer methods and tech- 
niques from one country to another without proper testing where they are to 
be used. Climatic and environmental conditions so greatly affect the successful 
operation of these practices. 


In conclusion it is only proper to stress the great importance that these 
high producing excellent agricultural countries place on a research program 
with regard to pasture improvement. Where food production in relation to 
quality is of paramount importance and where the producing power of the 
soil must be maintained and increased, grass and legume research is given 
top priority. 
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MY FARM PROGRAM IS BASED ON BETTER PASTURES 
by A. G. Murray, Wilton Grove, Ont. 


| KNow that our pasture program is far from perfect yet. However, I am 
satisfied that pasture improvement has been profitable to us in our cropping 
program and in the milk production of our dairy herd. 


Our first experience with the now prevalent “permanent” or long term 
pasture was in 1943 when we seeded eleven acres in right next to the barn 
with a ‘“‘Greenlands Pasture Mixture.’ This field was fertilized and the seed 
sown without a nurse crop. In spite of a late spring and very poor starting 
conditions, a good stand was obtained and considerable grazing provided 
the first year. The following year an adjoining field of seven acres was seeded 
to another commercial mixture and a fairly good stand resulted. The eleven 
acre field was divided into seven strips and the seven acre into two pieces 
by electric fences. This eighteen acres has remained in pasture until this fall 
when we broke up the smaller field which will be replaced by eight acres seeded 
last spring. 


Our milking herd consists of from 30 to 35 cows and 18 acres has proven 
to be about about the right acreage for that many cows. Because there is 
considerable orchard grass in the mixture, we are able to turn them out at 
least a week earlier than we could formerly onto alfalfa or sweet clover pastures. 
From the time they go out until second crop alfalfa is ready about the middle 
of July we have always had ample pasture for our cows and a few times have 
had to take off some clippings to keep it from getting ahead of them. From 
the time our hay aftermath is ready until about the middle of September, we 
depend mainly on the hay fields, though they may have some time on the 
permanent pasture fields if growth is good and then we are able to cut some 
second crop alfalfa. For our hay mixture for several years now we have been 
using about 10 pounds of alfalfa, 1 or 2 of timothy and 5 or 6 of brome grass, 
leaving it down for two years. We like brome very much in the hay fields. 
It keeps growing all summer, the cows like it and it minimizes the possibility 
of bloat with alfalfa. It gives a softer more platable hay than timothy and 
while it is a little slower to establish, it gives a good yield the second year, 
particularly in a dry season such as we had this last summer. 


The permanent pasture fields then provide good pasturage through the 
fall months and an application of ammonium nitrate in the summer will give 
good returns later in the season. 


The management of these pastures is important if the best returns are 
are to be obtained. We clip them several times to keep the bunches and any 
uneaten patches from getting coarse, and harrow occasionally with a lever 
adjusting harrow set flat to spread the droppings. We make it a practice to 
manure them every second fall or early winter. In between they have had 
several applications of commercial fertilizer at about 200 pounds to the acre. 
I believe now that heavier applications might be profitable because it does 
seem as if you cannot get land too rich for pasture and certainly a lot of nutrients 
are being removed from these fields in milk. 


We like the plan of dividing the fields into fairly small plots for rotational 
grazing. This cuts down waste from tramping, gives more uniform grazing 
and keeps the cows in fresh pasture all the time. It is surprising how the cows 
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learn to look for a new field every day or two. In fact it can get to almost a | 
nuisance because they do not want to go back in a strip a second time some- 
times. We have eliminated many of the fences between our other fields making 
them larger and easier to work in other crops. Then when we want to pasture 
our hay fields we divide them into smaller sections with electric fences and 
again keep the cows on fresh grass frequently. 


Then, too, we have on the farm considerable acreage of old bluegrass- 
timothy pasture, part of which is land which has never been broken. This 
provides pasture for dry cows, young cattle and the sheep. For some years 
we have realized that this has not been producing anything like it should. 
Consequently this fall we broke up 10 acres of the virgin land, using an 18-inch 
one furrow cornstalk plow which did a very good job of breaking this land 
which was very rough with cradle knolls. It was then levelled with discs and 
a section of railroad iron. In the spring we will fertilize it heavily—because 
soil tests have proved it to be badly run down—and seed it to a mixture of 
grasses and the new legume ‘“Birdsfoot trefoil” which we are anxious to try 
out. Then we will break up another part for seeding the next year. We believe 
that with this program we will be able to provide more pasture and better 
pasture off a smaller acreage and release some of the land for other crops. 


I spoke of sheep a minute ago. Our small flock of about 40 ewes is a profit- 
able sideline and I feel is worthy of mention in this talk because they do a 
grand job of controlling goldenrod and wild carrot and preventing thorn bushes 
and becoming established in the pasture. They go through the winter on hay 
only, fed in an open shed. They start to lamb the first of May and the lambs 
are all gone before Christmas. Very little labour is involved and they give a 
good return on the investment. I believe there should be more farm flocks 
of sheep in Ontario. 

In conclusion, I would say that these improved pastures have been the 
biggest forward step in our farm program for many years. Pastures and grass 
production have been and still are the weakest links in farm production in 
Ontario and I feel that everything possible in an educational manner should 
be done to encourage farmers to improve their pastures for more economical 
production. 


MY FARM PROGRAM IS BASED ON BETTER PASTURE 
by Alex Muir, Woodstock, Ont. 


| WONDERED what I could say about better pasture that would be of interest 
to anyone when I was asked to speak on this subject, as we have had a 
wealth of information on better pastures presented by the O.A.C., the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the press, the radio and Audio vision during the 
past few years. 

We notice that improved pasture programs are more the exception than 
the rule as we travel across our country. We will be more prosperous when 
this picture is reversed, so it is still necessary to encourage a Better Pasture 
Program. 

I cannot possibly go into detail in the few minutes alloted to me and I am 
not going to burden you with any figures, just a little story. 

We consider ourselves principally interested in dairying as most of you 
know. You are also aware that our young cattle are pastured away from 
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home on property rented annually because we have not been able to purchase 
such property; this does not lend itself to an improved pasture program. 


We try to pacify our Happy Holsteins during the pasture season with 
the cheapest food we know of, namely juicy, luscious pasture in order to 
obtain the most economical milk production from them. Besides being the 
cheapest feed, we soon realized that better pasture is a labor saver, because 
it is usually available when average pasture is bare and burnt by hot sun. 
That eliminates the necessity of supplements with more expensive feeds, especi- 
ally when one is extra busy harvesting other crops. We hasten to admit we 
do not always succeed but we try our best and realize we will always have a 
lot to learn. 


We believe we need a soil with super fertility and good drainage, one with 
a high humus content has a higher water-holding capacity. We also need 
sufficient moisture, a suitable seed mixture and constant management. 


No doubt many wonder what I have in mind when I say a suitable seed 
mixture. It is futile to dwell on this factor with so much information available 
for various conditions. Our ideas may not suit many others. 


Orchard Grass 


I do want to give credit to the Orchard Grass for the part it plays in our 
seed mixture; if there is a better pasture plant, then I would appreciate knowing 
about it. I realize that many will not agree with me and still consider Orchard 
Grass as a weed. I do not advise you to try this great economizer, personally, 
unless you are prepared to manage him. Give him fertility, moisture and 
temperature and he will keep you on the jump to keep him under control. 
He will grow an inch each day and produce juicy, luscious leaves that the 
cattle will devour, providing he does not get over 6 to 8 inches tall. 


You have to be ready to chop him down if he starts to run away, and 
brother, is it fun to put the tractor in 4th gear and idle the mower over the 
pasture, chopping off Joe Orchard Grass. The cows come along and devour 
him or he lays there and covers the ground, holding the moisture and pro- 
tecting the roots of the mother plant from the burning rays of the hot summer 
sun. 


Orchard is one of our earlest grasses in the spring and under suitable 
conditions will grow right through to freeze up. We noticed it was even growing 
during the mild spell in the early part of this unusual January of 1950. 


Maybe you feel I have given my pet too much of a build up, and I know 
some of our authorities have no love for Joe Orchard Grass. I want to say 
he has yielded head and shoulders over anything we have used in a better 
pasture mixture. 


He has one bad habit, in that he is not too compatable, he squeezes other 
grasses and clovers out of our fields; this does not worry us very much because 
we try to keep most of our fields in a regular 4 or 5 year rotation. We are 
willing to admit that we might take Joe Orchard Grass out of top place in 
our estimation if one of the other grasses which we are continually trying, 
prove to be superior. 


A new grass must do more than produce better pasture. In addition to 
being an ideal pasture grass, a new grass must be a humus builder for the soil 


that is where Joe Orchard Grass outshines any other useful grass which we 
have tried. 
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You are well aware that much of our Ontario soil is low in humus. (That 
ingredient which makes the soil dark, loose and friable with a high moisture + 
and fertility holding capacity.) 


High humus soil is the most productive type for better pasture or any 
other crop. Yes, a highly productive soil is the best bank account a farmer 
can have, one on which there is no income tax. 


Sentimentality 

The more land you can have in Better Hay and Pasture the easier it is to 
keep your farm at home. Yes, we are sentimental about our farms, they are 
our homes and our businesses. If we do not keep them producing Better and 
More Hay and Pasture and prevent erosion and leaching, they will gradually 
run down the rivers to the seas and leave us — desolate! 


I feel I should sound a word of warning in case you think Better Pastures 
are an easy “‘cure-all’’ for our economic plight as the prices of many things 
we sell are going down and costs are constant or rising. 


Better Pastures cost money — it costs money to build up soil fertility — 
grass and clover seeds cost money — so do fencing and management, but the 
harvesting is tdeal. Yes, you have to be prepared for a fairly large investment 
per acre, but from the standpoint of a livestock farmer Better Pasture is one 
of the best ways to counteract the economic squeeze! 


Ladies and Gentlemen, those are a few major reasons why My Farm Pro- 
gram is based on Better Pasture, and it is all summed up in that excellent 
motto which won the $100.00 prize at Canada’s first Grassland Day held only 
three years ago in Oxford County. The motto is ‘‘Grassland is Cashland.”’ 





Hay balers are on the increase. 
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SOILS IN RELATION TO CROP PRODUCTION 


by Dr. F. A. Stinson, 
Department of Soils, O.A.C., Guelph 


eres the relation of soils to Crop Production is close; equally close 
is the relation of cropping to soil productivity; its development, utilization 


and maintenance. 


Perhaps we would do well, in the time available, to consider some aspects 
of this inseparable relationship between crops and soils. 


The extent and variation of soil conditions and crops employed in Ontario 
limits our discussion to general principles rather than specific relationships 
such as one might consider where only one crop and a comparatively narrow 
range of soil conditions is involved. 


For the sake of being systematic, suppose we dwell on the physical or 
mechanical condition, which includes the whole question of water and air 
relations in the soil; and relate it to the chemical or plant nutrient aspect of 
soil productivity referring as we go along to the very important matter of 
living things in the soil which is spoken of as the biological factor. Each of 
these may be of equal importance since weakness in any one may result in 
failure to produce economically. Furthermore, they depend on one another 
and attempts to improve crops by changing one, are not successful if the 
others are out of line. 


So that we may be thinking somewhat similarly, 1 suggest that we think 
of some of the things that affect the crops produced on a certain acre of land 
from year to year. Each of us now, no doubt has in mind a different crop on 
a different acre, but as long as we stick to that particular acre, we are at least 
within the same dimensions. To further orient our thinking, let us keep in 
mind that, for growth the crop requires from the soil its supply of water and 
more than a dozen elements including nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
calcium, sulfur, magnesium and so forth. In order that the roots may grow 
extensively and be enabled to contact and take in the water and required ele- 
ments the soil must be suitably aerated. 


Roots Suffocate 
The answer to one or two questions regarding crop effects frequently 
observed, may serve to illustrate the effects of air and water in plant growth. 


Why do many crops die when they are flooded for an extended length 
of time? It has been shown that the roots of such crops suffocate from lack 
of fresh air. Why do they turn yellow and sickly in appearance during pro- 
longed wet weather in the spring? That again is the result of lack of fresh air 
in the soil. Why do plants wilt and cease to grow during severe droughts? 
Obviously that results from shortage of water in the part of the soil occupied 
by the roots. 


Owing to the apparent importance of this question of air and water in 
the soil, it may be well to examine it a little more closely. A soil consists of 
solid particles between which are spaces commonly known as pores. These 
are filled with either water or air. Under ideal conditions for plant growth, 
half the volume of soil in the rooting area would be occupied by solid material 
while the other half would be filled with water and air in equal amounts by 
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volume. When soils are flooded the pores contain too much water at the 
expense of air, whereas under drought conditions air takes the place of water. 
The sizes of the pores are, of eourse, dependent on the size of the soil particles. 
Sands being coarser have a larger proportion of big pores than clays in which 
the majority of the particles are very fine. Water drains out of the big pores 
more readily so that normally sands tend to be well aerated and are more 
droughty than heavier soils. Lack of aeration and poor drainage are, as would 
be expected, more likely to present problems in the heavier soils. May I take 
this opportunity to say that in my opinion the subject of physical properties 
in Ontario soils has not received either the consideration or the study it de- 
serves. I venture to say that whenever qualified personnel and facilities are 
available to investigate the failing yields of our agricultural crops, a good 
share of the answers will be found through the application of measurements 
made on physical properties of the soil. 


Now getting back to that acre of crop.on which we had fixed our minds. 
What factor is likely to affect its production to the greatest extent? Under the 
vast majority of conditions that factor is the supply of water in the soil; and 
since water and air occupy the same spaces interchangeably, soil water and 
soil air can scarcely be considered separately. Aeration is more critical for 
some crops than others, for instance tobacco and potatoes require well aerated 
soils; they will not stand flooding at all, whereas Reed canary grass can tolerate 
several weeks of flooding without apparent damage. This question of relative 
soil air capacity required by different crops has not been studied extensively 
and a great deal more factual information is needed on the subject in order 
to adapt crops to soils adequately. 


If the soil is poorly drained, seeding may be delayed or even prevented. 
Too much water, with too little soil air, will restrict root growth, and hence 
may seriously limit the amount of soil from which the crop may get its supply 
of elements and water throughout the season. Except when the soil is quite 
wet, water and plant food do not move about; if the plant is going to get 
them, the roots have to grow into the region where they are. With such a 
short growing season as there is in Ontario, droughts of even short duration 
have a relatively big influence on crop production. At some time or other 
during the growing season there is usually a period when rainfall is too scanty 
for best growth; if the roots are not well enough developed to get the additional 
requirements from that stored in the soil the yield is reduced. Here again 
problems of soil drainage are complicated and the need for controlled experi- 
ments to yield information on the effectiveness of different drainage systems 
for different soils is urgent. 


Since the chief source of moisture in the growing season is from rainfall, 
it is of interest to think about what happens to rain when it falls on the land 
during that time. Three things can happen. It can soak in, run off, or evapor- 
ate. Whether rainfall soaks in depends on the amount of water in the soil, the 
covering and the number of large pores on the surface, through which it may 
enter. We have noted already that sands frequently contain too many large 
pores while clays often have too few of these big ones capable of transporting 
water. This raises the question as to what can be done to correct the situation. 


Water Movement 
Actually the system of management of a soil has a very decided effect on 
its ability to absorb water, to permit water to drain through it, or to be held 
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where it may be available for crops. The movement of water and air in the 
soil is closely related to tilth and any practice which improves tilth also im- 
proves the water — air relations for crop growth. 





One of the most important phases of conservation to prevent soil erosion is contour plowing. Here 

students are carrying out a contour plowing scheme under direction of experts in the Agricultural 

Engineering Department at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. The picture was caught by a 
‘camera man during a students’ plowing match near the college on October 21. 


When suitable organic material such as barnyard manure, green manure, 
straw, cornstalks or leaves is returned to well aerated, moist land in which there 
is a supply of lime and other fertility elements the soil organisms, including 
fishworms, feed on it and in the process cement the fine particles of clay to- 
gether into large granules or aggregates. This increases the size of pores 
in clays and makes such soils more open and porous. Ina sand the fine particles 
are not as abundant and organic matter additions tend to hold them together, 
increasing their water-holding capacity, partly by filling in the large pores and 
partly by acting like a sponge. Rain falling on a bare soil breaks up soil aggre- 
gates; the fine particles that result plug up the pores and interfere with the 
entrance of water and air. The action of cultivators and discs in ordinary 
tillage also destroys aggregation, permits more rapid loss of humus and results 
in poorer soil tilth. 


Each of us is familiar with the crumblike structure or granulated condition 
of a loam or heavier soil when it is first broken out of sod, as contrasted with 
the powdery condition after two or more years of annual crops. Soil aggre- 
gation and permeability has been studied in a preliminary way by the Depart- 
ment of Soils at the College. Comparisons showed that water soaked into a 
soil that had been in sod, five times as fast as it did into the same type of soil 
that had been cultivated for a few years. Similarly water drained through a 
clay loam from under sod readily, while it was often necessary to wait hours 
to get even a few drops through when the same kind of soil was taken from a 
field that had been in cultivated crops for some time. In a preliminary in- 
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vestigation carried out in the Soils Department, it was found that aloam under 
an old grass sod was 96 percent aggregated. One crop of oats reduced the 
aggregation to nearly 50 per cent. Similar studies elsewhere reveal that under 
a cultivated crop like corn the reduction in aggregation is even greater than 
for oats. Continuing the study of aggregation, it was found that under a two- 
year and four-year old sod the soils were aggregated to the same extent, just 
15 per cent lower than under the long-term sod. This indicates the possibility 
of improving the structure of soil by including two consecutive years of sod 
in the rotation. 


Why has alfalfa proved so much better for preventing water from running 
off a slope than annual crops? Not only do its closed growing stems slow down 
the rate of flow of water, but it also protects the soil surface, and provides 
favourable conditions for aggregation of the fine particles into larger ones. 
There are many reports to indicate that deep rooted legumes, such as sweet 
clover and alfalfa, are useful not only for improving the tilth of the topsoil, 
but also that they have a beneficial effect by opening up subsoils that are either 
naturally impervious to water or have become so by packing with heavy 
machinery. 


Perhaps we should consider what happens when water does not soak into 
the soil but runs off. Here again the answers are by no means all known and 
controlled studies represent a real need. One of the most obvious things that 
water does, is to carry soil with it. The more water runs off, the more soil it 
takes. The finer the soil particles, the more the water can carry. A sand or 
a soil that is well aggregated will not be damaged to the same extent as a clay 
in which the organic matter is low and in which the aggregates have been 
destroyed during cropping. Studies in connection with soil runoff have shown 
that the portion of the soil washed away is richer in humus and plant food than 
that which is left. Among that remaining are the stones. Those of us who 
have picked stones, know that the most of them show up in the sharp knolls 
and the face of hills; not on the level areas. It was long believed that the 
frost brought the stones to the surface. There is little to support that theory. 
The more reasonable one is that loss of soil from the slopes lowers the surface 
of the land enough to permit farm implements to catch on the stones. The 
implication is, therefore, that if water could be prevented from carrying off 
the soil stone picking would cease to be a regular farm operation. 


The growing of crops adapted to various types of soil, the selection of 
varieties and strains suited to different soils, climatic regions, and purposes, 
and the wise use of commercial fertilizers, are each important in the matter 
of crop production. The effectiveness of each of these in improving production 
is conditioned by the extent to which satisfactory tilth is maintained and how 
adequately is handled the conservation of needed water, and the disposal of 
the excess. Those factors which will result in increased yeilds of crops con- 
tribute to the maintenance of soil tilth by permitting more crop residue, 
barnyard manure and green manures to be returned to the land. 


Increased acre yields, brought about by adoption of better practices, 
should permit keeping more land in the soil-improving sod crops for a greater 
proportion of the time. 


One of the main reasons that livestock systems of farming have in the past 
been most effective in improving and prolonging the usefulness of our soils 
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is that they include a high ratio of sod crops to cultivated crops. Another 
reason is that the sale of organic matter and fertility elements per acre is 
lower when livestock products are sold than when cash crops such as grain, 
potatoes and tobacco are marketed. 


In summarizing; it sppears that the use of sod crops including alfalfa and 
clovers is an effective means of restoring the tilth of cultivated soils and thereby 
improving and prolonging their usefulness for crop production. On some soils, 
drainage, liming and fertilization are required to grow these crops satisfactorily. 
Not only the growing, but also the plowing under of legumes is needed to 
restore and maintain satisfactory productivity under many of our soil and 
cropping conditions. By making the land fit to grow these crops of legumes 
and grasses well, and by growing them to feed livestock and to plow under, 
great deal can be done toward restoring and maintaining the soil for crop 
production. 





Arthur H. Martin, Director of the Crops, Seeds and Weeds Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture, 

is shown, (left) receiving from Hugh McKenzie, an award of merit. The award is made annually by 

the Canadian Barley Improvement Institute. Presentation was made at a dinner-meeting in the 

King Edward Hotel. The award states that it is made “in recognition of outstanding contribution 
toward improving the quality of barley grown in Canada.” 





ULSTER SUPREME 


Katahdin, the well known American potate is one of the parents, the other being Dunbar 
Standard, of the new variety named Ulster Supreme, which has given such outstanding results 
to potato growers in England during the past two seasons that it has been awarded a gold medal. 
It is of midseason maturity, producing oval tubers with white skin and flesh, and shallow to 
medium eyes. 
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LIME IN RELATION TO CROP PRODUCTION 


by A. Gordon Skinner, Agricultural Representative 
Haldimand County 


ae application of soil amendments is by no means a new idea and history 
has recorded many tales of its effect upon the peoples of the world in times 
gone by. Reference to the use of lime in particular was made in literature 
written before the birth of Christ, and Creacy in his description of the battle 
of Marathon tells of a small body of 11,000 Athenians, brought up on lime- 
rich food and water dealing effectively with an enemy ten times stronger 
but coming from an area less fortunate in lime supply. According to the story 
the limestone fed folk lost 192 of their 11,000 while the enemy left 6,400 dead 
on the field of battle and had seven ships burned. 


While this may be a rather dramatic presentation of the value of lime in 
our daily lives, it serves to show how highly it was regarded even in those days. 
We may not have any such striking example to offer to-day and in a sense we 
may not regard lime in quite the same light as in olden times although there 
is still much to commend it to our use in the balancing of our soils. 


Right here I would like to disabuse your minds of any idea you may have 
that I am “hipped’”’ on the subject or somewhat in the nature of a “‘crackpot.”’ 
Such is certainly not the case, for while I believe that lime is one of the essentials 
in our modern day farming practice, it is still only one and we must view its 
use in the right perspective. Important as it is, it is still only one link in the 
chain of ‘‘Better Farming.’’ When we look at it in that light and fully under- 
stand its value and use in relation to the other factors, we will have the proper 
approach to the subject. 


One of the first things we have to keep in mind is that lime is chiefly a 
soil amendment. While it is true that lime is removed from the soil through 
crop production it cannot replace commercial fertilizer, but it does increase 
the efficiency of that fertilizer when the soil is in need of lime. Every year we 
have a number of farmers ask the question, “If I lime my soil do I have to 
apply fertilizer too?’’ This is like asking the question, “If I give a cow water do 
I have to feed her as well?’’ The one does not replace the other and yet it does 
have a very direct bearing on the assimilation and use that is made of the other. 
Lime does not take the place of commercial fertilizer, and yet its presence in 
the soil does have a great deal to do with the availability and utilization of the 
plant food in the soil. Soil scientists tell us that when soils are acid or in other 
words, are in need of lime, the phosphorous is locked up in unavailable forms 
by the acid radicals, almost as fast as it is applied. On the other hand, when 
agricultural lime is applied, these acid radicals having a great affinity for lime, 
are neutralized allowing the applied phosphorous to remain in forms that are 
more readily available to the growing crop, thereby increasing the efficiency 
of the fertilizer. This is one of the significant values of lime in those parts of 
Ontario where great areas of so-called ‘“‘acid-soil’’ exist. 


Soil Acidity 

This correction of soil acidity is one of the important functions of lime — 
in fact it may almost be considered the most important, expecially in those 
acid soil areas where it is desired to grow crops not tolerant to acid conditions. 
The pH value of a soil or in other words the degree of acidity or alkalinity 
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developed ina soil will have a direct bearing on the type of crops that will grow 
to advantage in that soil. Sweet clover might be offered as an example of a 
lime loving crop. Indeed this crop may even be looked upon as an indicator 
crop, since one of the first things that should be checked when the crop will not 
grow is the soil reaction or pH value. Of the field crops at the other end of 
the scale is rye, which is quite tolerant to acid conditions and will thrive under 
conditions where many of our commercially grown economic farm crops would 
not do well. Asa matter of fact, most of our well known farm crops will grow 
best on soils that are neutral or only slightly acid in reaction. This is particu- 
larly true of the soil building clovers such as alfalfa and red clover in addition 
to sweet clover. Indeed these legumes may be looked upon as the basis of any 
sound soil improvement program, because of their ability to take the free nitro- 
gen of the air and store it in the soil as well as their capacity for growing bulk 
to plow under and add the much needed humus or organic matter to the soil. 
Since these highly important crops will not grow and function properly unless 
lime is present in liberal amounts, lime and its use may reasonably be con- 
sidered as the key to soil improvement. 


As intimated earlier, lime is removed from the soil through crop production 
and here we have another of its functions, and that is the supplying of important 
minerals such as calcium and magnesium to our crops. Many soils were acid 
to start with and Haldimand clay is one of the best examples of this, and with 
cultivation they have become more acid unless lime has been applied. The 
more intensive the cultivation, the more rapid has been the increase in acidity, 
largely because of the removal of calcium as part of the crop growth. Take 
alfalfa for example, every ton of this crop removed 85 pounds of lime. Like- 
wise, every ton of red clover takes 75 pounds of lime with it. Similarly other 
crops remove either calcium or magnesium in varying amounts. It stands to 
reason that those fields that have been producing heavy crops of legumes rich 
in minerals for probably a century, have removed much of any reserve that 
may have been in the soil and if there was no reserve there, then the crops 
have been deficient in these elements. In turn the live stock fed on such crops 
are likely to be deficient in these self same elements and we have the beginning 
of a vicious circle. 


Closely associated with this question of growing legumes and their faculty 
to catch some of the free nitrogen of the air and store it in the soil, is the in- 
oculation of the clovers with legume bacteria and the provision of optimum 
conditions for the development of those bacteria. It is a fact that although 
these nodule-forming nitrogen-gathering bacteria will live and thrive for many 
years in a well-limed soil, they die rather rapidly in acid soil. When these 
nodules do not form on the roots, the legume is forced to take all of its nitrogen 
from the soil and instead of it being a soil building crop it immediately become 
a soil depleting crop. The moral, naturally, is to see that the soil is well supplied 
with lime, and the legume seed inoculated. 


Another thing that lime does is to aid in improving soil structure and soil 
structure is one of the most neglected of the farm management problems of 
the day. It has been clearly shown in recent research work in soil and water 
conservation that obth the capacity of soil to absorb or soak up water and its 
ability to resist erosion, are determined to a large extent by its structure. Lime 
in addition to assisting with the production of heavy yielding soil building 
crops which do so much to improve the tilth of the soil also has the effect of 
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making a heavy clay soil more open and friable, easier to work in other words, 
and at the same time it will also tend to bind a more open sandy soil together 
so it will have a greater water and soil fertility holding capacity. This is 
extremely important to us in Haldimand County where we have our share of 
heavy clay. This loosening action makes the soil more porous and granular 
and permits air to circulate through the soil more freely in addition to per- 
mitting of better drainage. The net result is that the soil is not nearly so apt 
to puddle when wet or cake when dry. In a practical application of this theory 
the Rothamstead Experiment Station in England found that ten well limed 
acres of heavy clay soil could be plowed in approximately the same time as 
eight unlimed acres of the same soil with less wear and tear on the equipment. 





A good business for at least two parties — the farmer and the operator. 


One could continue to enumerate the benefits to be derived from the 
application of lime but time will not permit. Suffice it to say that lime may 
truly be called the foundation of soil fertility, but we must remember that it is 
not complete in itself. We may start with lime, but we cannot end there. 
There are other links in the chain such as the replenishment of the organic 
matter, adequate use of fertilizers and manures, crop rotation, control of 
erosion, etc., etc. The adequate use of lime will increase the effectiveness of 
these other factors. 


Does it pay to use lime? This is a very imporant question. No matter 
how important the use of lime may be, our time would be wasted if the practice 
was not economically sound. Prof. Norman J. Thomas of the Department of 
Soils, at the Ontario Agricultural College, kept very accurate figures on a 
project conducted on heavy clay soil which was strongly acid in reaction. 
Using a rotation of wheat, mixed hay, corn, oats, and sweet clover hay and 
applying two tons of agricultural lime per acre, once in a ten year period it 
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was found that the legume hays gave the largest returns from the lime, followed 
by oats, corn and wheat. Evidently the residual effect of the legumes through 
increased nitrogen was beneficial to the grain and corn crops. By giving the 
then current values to the various crops, Prof. Thomas found that the gross 
value per acre of all the crops in rotation of 5 years would amount to $206.60 
on the limed plots and $174.21 on the unlimed plots. This resolved itself into 
a difference of $32.49 for the 5 years or $6.48 per acre per year. However, 
as stated, the lime was only applied once in 10 years and the full cost should 
therefore be spread over a ten year period. It was estimated that it cost $8.00 
per acre to apply the two tons or an annual cost of 80 cents per acre. This left 
a net increase of $5.68 per acre. 


Lime Valuable 

Evidently our farmers are finding it to their advantage to apply lime for 
there has been a tremendous increase in its use during the past few years. 
Take Haldimand for example — during the calendar year just closed our 
office has issued permits under the Agricultural Limestone Subvention Policy 
during each of the 12 months, and covering almost 3,900 tons. This is greatly 
in excess of any previous year. As an example of the increase we might cite 
the figures for August, the peak month. During this month last year we issued 
permits to 69 farmers covering 1573 tons. In August, 1948 there were 40 
permits covering 776 tons and in 1947 the figures were 17 permits covering 
less than 300 tons. 


Perhaps you would like to know if our farmers are actually receiving any 
returns from the application of this material. This can best be done by telling 
you of the results obtained by a few of our farmers who have come forward 
voluntarily to tell us of their experience. For example, let us first mention the 
case of Mr. Lawrence Hagen of Seneca Township. Mr. Hagan has one de 
acre field on which he has never had a good catch of alfalfa during the 30 years 
he has been on the farm. In reality he has never even had a poor catch for 
in most instances it has been a complete failure although he has occasionally 
had a fair to good catch of red clover. In the fall of 1945 he sowed three bushels 
of alfalfa costing $75.00 on this field and while he got good catches on other 
fields he had little or nothing on this field. During the fall of 1948 and as a 
result of hearing others talking about sowing lime, Mr. Hagan treated this 
field at the rate of one ton to the acre. Last spring, that is 1949, after seeding 
his other fields he had approximately 30 pounds of alfalfa seed left over and 
sort of half heartedly and rather reluctantly he sowed the 30 pounds on two 
acres of this field with the balance being put down with red clover. Somewhat 
to his amazement, he has a good catch of alfalfa on the two acre plot, as good, 
if not better than he has anywhere else on the farm. The lime for the twelve 
acres cost him approximately $41.00 applied to the soil. 


Then there is the case of Mr. John M. Vokes, who lives near Nanticoke. 
Mr. Vokes has gone into the liming business in a rather large way, having 
covered his whole farm with 167 tons since the fall of 1947. Recently he secured 
a permit to start all over again. His comment was, that whereas he had very 
poor catches before applying lime, he is now getting good catches regardless of 
weather conditions. This seems to be one of the bonus results of applying 
lime in that where it is used the crops do not seem to be subject to the vagaries 
of the weather to the same extent that they were previously. Mr. Vokes cited 
the example of two, eight acre fields. One was plowed out of corn stubble in 
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the fall of 1946 and seeded to oats and alfalfa in the spring of 1947. In September 
of that year he decided to lime this field, even on the new seeding, a practice 
which is not altogether recommended if we are to get the best results from the 
lime. Field No. 2 was plowed out of wheat stubble in the fall of 1946 and was 
sown to oats and alfalfa in the same manner as field No. 1, but no lime was 
applied that year. 


The interesting part is a comparison of the yields of these two fields in 
1948. From field No. 1, which had been limed, Mr. Vokes harvested 17 loads 
of good hay. On field No. 2 he had eight loads. Practically the same results 
were obtained in 1949. Again he cut 17 loads in the first cutting and 8 loads 


from five acres in the second cutting. Field No. 2 gave a yield similar to what 
it did in 1948. 


Mr. Vokes also seems to have found a method of beating the pasture 
shortage. During 1947 he limed a six acre field. In 1948 he applied 20 per 
cent superphosphate at the rate of 500 pounds per acre along with a light 
coating of manure at about 5 tons to the acre. By good rotational management 
and the dividing of the six acre field into thee parts, Mr. Vokes has been able 
to maintain his herd of 25 head of cattle and two horses without pasture 
shortage; this in a year when many farmers were at their wits end to know 
what todo. All of this cannot be credited to lime, but no doubt lime did have 
something to do with maintaining a proper balance in the soil and in per- 
mitting the legumes to grow and develop as they should. 


These examples are not confined to Haldimand County. There is the case 
of Jim Moore of Woodhouse Township over in the neighbouring county of 
Norfolk. Mr. Moore discovered that where road gravel had been drawn across 
his field the alfalfa grew considerably better than elsewhere in the field. He 
soon discovered that it was the lime in the gravel that was making the differ- 
ence. As a result of this observation, he applied a ton and a half of lime to 
the acre on the whole of the seven acre field. He was amazed at the increase 
in yield that he obtained. For instance he harvested 13 loads of high quality 
second cutting alfalfa off this field this past season and the crop was up to 
the knees for the third cutting. 


These are only three cases of dozens that could be cited. The fact remains 
that farmers must be getting results or they would not continue to buy lime 
in such increasing quantities. 


Not all soils need lime and in fact in some instances the application of 
lime might even be harmful. It is therefore strongly recommended that the 
soil be tested before any lime is applied. If such a test is made and lime is 
needed, it will give an indication as to how much should be applied. If on 
the other hand it is not needed, it avoids wasted effort in putting it on. How- 
ever, as has been previously intimated and even on soils that were originally 
plentifully supplied with lime, a century or more of continuous cropping 
together with the losses caused by leaching have greatly reduced the potential 
and it is time that Ontario farmers were checking their lime levels carefully. 


“A limestone country is a rich country” is a time-honoured truth which 
has resulted from the benefits derived during years of experience. A soil 
plentifully supplied with lime makes for the easy production of bumper crops 
of legumes and the accumulation of atmospheric nitrogen in the soil. It makes 
for faster growing, large boned animals because of the bountiful supply of 
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calcium in the feed taken up from the soil. All of this is reflected in larger 
herds on smaller acreages with a consequent reduction in the cost per unit of 
production. This, in turn, makes for a prosperous agriculture. 


THE USE OF AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE IN ONTARIO 


by A. H. Martin, Director, Crops, Seeds and Weeds Branch, 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, Toronto 


IMESTONE is a rock consisting essentially of calcium carbonate or its 
L equivalent in magnesium carbonate. When a magnesium limestone rock 
contains 30 per cent or more magnesium carbonate it is known as delormate. 
We have large deposits of both calcium carbonate and magnesium carbonate 
rock in Ontario. 


Limestone has many uses, such as road construction and masonry, in the 
manufacture of iron and steel, burned and hydrated lime for mortar plaster, 
cement, glass, paper and mineral wool. It is used in mineral feeds and in- 
dustrial fillers as a corrective in the soil. 


References to soil liming are to be found in literature written before the 
birth of Christ. European farmers have limed their soils for many centuries. 
In 1911, United States farmers used less than 200,000 tons of limestone on 
their soils. Now they are using 28 million tons. For many years some Ontario 
farmers have spread marl or land plaster on the soil with good results. In 
1942, less than 3,000 tons of ground limestone were used. In 1947, this had 
increased to 14,000 tons. In 1948 the total tonnage for agricultural purposes 
amounted to 23,350 tons and this year from April 1 to December 31, 3,000 
tons have been distributed. 


Plant Nutrients 


All crops utilize calcium and magnesium as plant nutrients. The amounts 
consumed vary widely with crops. Grain crops use much less than grasses 
and legumes. A crop of wheat for instance uses 10 to 15 pounds per acre, 
but a crop of alfalfa hay uses 200 to 250 pounds. Probably greater quantities 
are lost through leaching and erosion. Generally speaking, most soils located 
in areas where the rainfall exceeds 20 inches require lime. This is not exactly 
true of the province of Ontario. There are still large areas where only a farm 
or a field here and there requires lime. Surveys indicate, however, that “‘lime 
poor” areas are increasing and now roughly include the Niagara Penninsula, 
along the Lake Erie shore, Essex County, most of Eastern Ontario and many 


of the districts of Northern Ontario, particularly Muskoka, Parry Sound 
and Sudbury. 


Without calcium or magnesium there could be no plant or animal life. 
In plants, calcium promotes root formation and growth, regulates the intake 
of other plant foods, influences seed production and increases the calcium 
content of feed and food crops and with phosphorous forms a large part of 
the bones and the teeth in humans and animals. It is essential for the clotting 
of the blood, the steady working of the heart and other muscular activity. 
Magnesium is the mineral base for the formation of chlorphyll or green coloring 
matter in the leaf upon which all life depends. 
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If these elements become deficient in the soil, yields will be reduced. These < 
same elements will be deficient in crops grown on those soils which will reflect 
in nutritional disorders and impaired health in both animals and human. 


The first step in determining the needs of the soil for lime is the soil test. 
The presence of relatively large numbers of certain weeds is an indication, 
but not always an accurate guide. The Ontario Department of Agriculture 
maintains a soil testing service available to any one without cost. Instructions 
for taking samples and boxes for sending samples to the nearest soil laboratory 
may be secured from the office of any agricultural representative. Where 
limestone is needed, usually one to two tons is applied per acre and except 
where extremely finely ground limestone is applied, one application will be 
effective for at least four years. 


Limestone Use 


Limestone can be applied at most any time during the year, but is most 
effective when applied so that cultivation for the succeeding crop will thor- 
oughly mix it in the soil. For pasture, probably fall applications are better 
so that the action of freezing and thawing, winter rains and melting snow, work 
the material down into the root zone. It is important that lime be applied 
evenly and this can best be done with one of the lime spreaders now on the 
market. 


Agricultural limestone is usually a by-product of a quarry where road 
building materials are produced. In order to provide agricultural limestone 
at a reasonable price to all farmers and at the same time maintain quality 
and the proper degree of fineness in the product, the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture in conjunction with the Dominion Department of Agriculture and 
the railways provide an Agricultural Limestone Freight Assistance Policy. 
In the first place, the railways provide an average 25 per cent reduction in 
their standard tariff. Furthermore, a subsidy of approximately 50 per cent 
of the reduced freight is paid in Old Ontario. In Northern Ontario the subsidy 
is $1.75 to $2.00 per ton depending on the district. For short hauls or where 
rail transportation is not economical, a truck subsidy of three cents per mile 
per ton up to $1.00 per ton is provided. 


These subsidies apply only on agricultural limestone purchased from 
approved quarries where crushing, screening and loading equipment are ade- 
quate and where the product is maintained at standard levels of quality 
and fineness. 


The Ontario Policy requires that agricultural limestone contain at least 
85 per cent calcium carbonate or its equivalent in magnesium carbonate. The 
physical requirements are: 


100% through a 10 mesh screen 
50% through a 40 mesh screen 
30% through a 100 mesh screen 


In order to qualify for subsidy, all purchasers must secure a permit from 
the local Agricultural Representative. Permits are issued in triplicate in 
three colours. The Pink copy is forwarded by the Agricultural Representative 
to the Crops, Seeds and Weeds Branch; the White copy is forwarded to the 
lime company with the order; and the Blue Copy is retained by the purchaser. 
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In the case of carlot shipments, the amount of subsidy is deducted from 
the invoice cost of lime and the subsidy is paid to the lime company. This 
system saves a lot of bookkeeping and at the same time the purchaser is allowed 
the full amount of the subsidy. In the case of truck shipments the final pur- 
chaser must sign an application for subsidy at the Agricultural Representive’s 
office giving weight, cost and mileage and this is sent to the Crops, Seeds and 
Weeds Branch accompanied by the invoice from the lime company. Subsidy 
on truck shipments is paid direct to the final purchaser. 


Under the Ontario Policy, the sources of agricultural limestone must be 
approved. The present approved sources are: 


North American Cyanamid Company, Beachville, Ont. 
Canada Crushed Stone Company, Dundas, Ont. 
Walker Brothers, Thorold, Ont. 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Wakefield, Que. 
Verona Rock Products, Verona, Ont. 
Kirkfield Crushed Stone Limited, Kirkfield, Ont. 
Standard Lime Company, Joliette, Que. 
*Haldimand Quarries, Hagersville, Ont. 
*Springvale Lime Products, Hagersville, Ont. 
*The last two named quarries are not yet in production on agricultural limestone. The 
rock is satisfactory chemically. Final approval is contingent on the physical condition (degree 
of fineness) after grinding. 





These three are likely talking about importance of Soil — left to right — Premier Leslie Frost, Heber 
Down of Brooklin, and Agricultural Minister Col. the Hon. T. L. Kennedy. 
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Prices of Stone 


Prices at the quarry on cars in bulk range from $1.00 to $2.00 per ton. 
Agricultural limestone in bags ranges from $3.00 to $5.00 per ton. Prices 
vary depending on location, degree of fineness and size of bags. 


There are of course many other sources of limestone which can be used on 
the soil providing the product is in suitable condition for economical handling. 
Material from almost any limestone quarry is useful. If the material is coarse, 
the reaction in the soil will be slow. Marl, lime cake from sugar factores and 
waste material from lime kilns are all useful providing they can be handled 
and spread satisfactorily. 


Too much lime can be detrimental to crops. It is usually good policy to 
apply lime in accordance with the needs of the soil as indicated by soil tests. 
Lime is credited with increasing scab infection in potatoes, but if lime is needed 
on potato land to get satisfactory green manure crops to plow down, small 
amounts of finely ground limestone may safely be applied directly following the 
potato crop. Most of our crops require a neutral or slightly alkaline (sweet) soil. 
Large applications of fertilizer or manure will not give satisfactory results on 
lime deficient soils. The application of limestone will pay on lime deficient 
soils. The Ontario Limestone Freight Assistance Policy is designed to equalize 
the cost of limestone regardless of distance from the quarry. 





Courtesy of Farmer's Advocate 


QUIZ MEMBERS DISCUSS CROP IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMME. 


This panel performing at the Ontario Crop Improvement Association Convention are, sitting, 

left to right: W. M. Cockburn, Newmarket; A. A. McTavish, Paisley; Alex Davidson, Agincourt 

(Chairman). Standing, from the left: W. I. Schneller, Baden; Wallace Laidlaw, Wilton Grove; and 
L. B. Mehlenbacher, Cayuga. 
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REGISTERED SEED GROWERS’ MEETING 





PUBLICITY TO EXPAND THE USE BY FARMERS OF REGISTERED SEED 


by H. G. L. Strange, Director, Agricultural Research, 
Searle Grain Company, Winnipeg, Man. 


Tee world today is in a greatly confused state. It is probable that never 
before in the history of international trading have there been so many 
restrictions and handicaps placed by Governments in the way of the distri- 
bution and exchange of foodstuffs, goods and commodities between the differ- 
ent nations. 


Almost every political and economic matter that one can mention today, 
appears to be the subject of violent argument and controversy. There iS, 
however, one principle of life with which it seems everyone agrees, regardless 
of race, or of political or economic belief which is that in order to live, people 
must eat. 


There is one other matter too upon which those who have studied the 
question of the people’s foodstuffs agree, which is that there never has been, 
is not today, and perhaps never will be sufficient food to provide an adequate 
level of living for all the people of the world. This means that an increased 
production of foodstuffs taking the world as a whole, is still mankind’s major 
problem, just as it has been since the start of man’s recorded history of some 
6,000 years. It would seem then that anything that will tend to increase yield 
and promote higher quality in foodstuffs is also a matter upon which all who 
understand world agriculture should agree. 


Increased Yield 


One of the most effective methods of increasing yield per acre and the 
quality of foodstuffs is by the means of the use of good seed. There never has 
been a time since agriculture started thousands of years ago, that this basic 
principle has not been stressed by agricultural authorities and by statesmen. 
Our Bible and the classic writings of ancient Greece and Rome teem with 
references to the importance of the use of good seed. 


In Canada this means the use of Registered seed, for Registered seed is 
true-to-variety, represents the very latest strains and varieties that contain 
all the qualities and superior characteristics introduced into such superior 
varieties and strains by plant breeders, is of high germination and contains 
a very minimum of other kinds of grain and impurities. Registered seed, in 
short, is of a high standard of excellence and produces field: crops of higher 
yield and higher quality. It is well to remember that by and large field crops 
form the foundation of the great bulk of all the foodstuffs consumed by man- 
kind, averaging about two pounds for each person each day. Anything, 
therefore, such as Registered seed, that will increase the yield and the quality 
of field crops must tend to provide more and better food for the hungry people 
of the world. 


Those who have given considerable study to the problems of agriculture, 
agree about the advantages to the farmers and to agriculture as a whole, of 
the use of Registered seed. Quite a good percentage of Canadian farmers too, 
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by actual experience, have discovered for themselves the virtues of this high 
quality product. Sadly enough, however farm surveys reveal that there still 
exists quite a good percentage of Canadian farmers who are still not aware of 
the merits of Registered seed. There, is, therefore, a good opportunity for 
profitable additional effort to persuade more farmers of the advantages to 
themselves and to Canadian agriculture of an increased use of this valuable 
product. 


The Canadian Seed Growers’ Association is charged by the Government 
with the duty and responsibility of pedigreeing Registered seed, of encour- 
aging its production, and of seeing to it that the Registered seed produced is 
up to the highest possible standards practically obtainable. The Association 
has long been aware that increased publicity to show farmers the value to 
them of Registered seed would represent time and money well spent. Un- 
fortunately, during its 42 years of existence, the Association, because it functions 
with a Dominion Government grant, has never been ina position, until recently, 
of conducting any effective campaign itself, because of the lack of funds. 
The Association, therefore, has been obliged, during all these years, to rely 
on other organizations and institutions to perform this type of educational 
and publicity work. 


It must be stated here, however, that within the limits of time and funds 
available, these other organizations have done good work indeed. Many 
branches and divisions of our Dominion Government, our Provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, our Universities and a number of private organizations 
which are interested in agriculture, have, each year, themselves given a con- 
siderable amount of publicity to Registered seed. 


Purpose of Grant 


The Canadian Seed Growers’ Association, however, has always felt that 
more could be done, and should be done, by the Association itself. In 1948, 
for the first time in its history, the Association instituted a system of charging 
seed growers an assessment fee on each acre of crop registered. The growers 
were quite willing to pay this modest assessment fee, which brought into the 
Association quite a sum of money, all additional to the Dominion Government 
grant. It might well be said here that the purpose of the Dominion grant is 
to enable the Association to pedigree the crops, to set rules and regulations, 
and to see that the crops produced are up to the standards as set from time 
time by the Association, and as required in the final finished product by the 
Seeds Act. The Government grant, however, has never been sufficient to 
allow for much publicity, or even educational work among the members. 
The assessment fee, however, that was charged in 1948, and which probably 
now will be charged each year, has provided funds to permit of such edu- 
cational and publicity work being done. 


In the fall of 1948, the Association appointed a Publicity Committee and 
allotted to this Committee the sum of $10,000 to perform educational and 
publicity work for the year. 


The Committee tentatively thought of spending this money by taking 
advertising space in newspapers and of speaking in such space about the value 
to the farmer of the use of Registered seed. In considering details, however, 
it was found that advertisements would have to be carried, in order to have 
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complete coverage, in no less than 937 weekly and daily newspapers and 
magazines throughout Canada, which would make the space available in 
each paper entirely too small to have much effect. Advertising agencies were 
consulted and it was the consensus of opinion of these experts that an effective 
national campaign through the medium of newspapers and magazines would 
cost between $30,000 and $50,000, entirely beyond our means. 5o the Com- 
mittee decided to try and obtain as much advertising space, in one way or 
another as they could to be donated by various firms and organizations. The 
following plan was adopted: 


Three hundred and fifty thousand copies of a message entitled ‘“‘Better 
Seed Produces a Better Crop” were printed attractively in black on one side 
of a yellow sheet, three inches by eight and one-half inches — so that it would 
go easily into a long envelope. These were distributed to elevator companies, 
large mail order and commercial houses, creameries and certain Government 
departments to be placed, by them or their agents, into the hands of individual 
farmers. The leaflets were printed in French and English and were worded 
so as to conform to the different agricultural conditions of different provinces. 


None of these were distributed in the Province of Ontario for that Province 
notified us that they had already printed and distributed a somewhat similar 
leaflet and at their own expense which effort was greatly appreciated by the 
Canadian Seed Growers’ Association. All in all then almost every farmer in 
Canada received or saw one of these leaflets and in a language each could read. 


The editors of 937 weekly and daily newspapers and magazines throughout 
Canada were requested to write either an editorial or an article in their papers 
drawing to the attention of farmers the value to them of the use of Registered 
seed. The Education Committee supplied draft copies of editorials and articles. 
Clippings from various newspapers and magazines were accumulated and re- 
vealed that 564 different periodicals did publish either special editorials or articles 
without charge and which mentioned the value of registered seed. It is highly 
probable too that many more published such editorials and articles, but which 
did not come to the attention of the Committee. The total of these editorials 
and articles came to 6,326 column inches, but this refers only to editorials 
and articles published in English and French. We do know that a certain 
number were also published in Ukrainian, German, Polish, Swedish and 
Norwegian but which were not collected by the Committee. 


The Committee next wrote to a large number of organizations which 
ordinarily carry institutional advertising in weekly newspapers, farm papers, 
daily newspapers and magazines. We asked these people if they would be 
kind enough to donate one or more of their advertisements to speaking about 
the value of Registered seed. The Committee supplied them with appropriate 
copy. This group included line elevator companies including the United 
Grain Growers and the Wheat Pools, brewers and distillers, the Barley Im- 
provement Institute and some other firms. They all responded most gener- 
ously and the advertising space devoted to the use of Registered seed and 
collected by the Committee amounted to 29,507 column inches. ; 


The Committee wrote to 101 broadcasting stations throughout Canada 
asking them to be kind enough to make mention now and again of the value 
to farmers of the use of Registered seed. It was reported to us from every 
province that this was done by many broadcasting stations. Unfortunately. 
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we have no method of knowing how much of this kind of mention was made 
over the air, but we have reason to believe it was considerable. 


One or two organizations which were buying time over various broadcasting 
stations were kind enough to devote several ten or fifteen minute talks, at 
their own expense to the value of Registered seed. 


The value of the advertising space taken up by advertisements and by 
editorials and newspaper articles at the minimum rates one would have to 
pay for such space and which had been collected by the Committee amounted 
to $13,613. It is to be remembered, however, that there certainly was a good 
deal more said about Registered seed than the Committee was able to collect 
and assess for value. 


Good Publicity 


The Committee next wrote to branches of the Dominion Government, 
Provincial Governments and to our Universities and to Dominion Experi- 
mental farms, asking them if, from time to time, they would make a special 
effort to publish additional information sheets and press news going to news- 
papers about Registered seed. Every one, without exception, assured us they 
would do this, so that a good deal of additional mention was made of the value 
of Registered seed by these institutions and organizations, and a great deal 
of this news was republished by hundreds of weekly and daily newspapers 
as is the usual custom. 


At the end of the seed selling season, the Committee communicated with 
most of the organizations which distributed seed to farmers. All reported 
that beginning with February — the time when the Publicity Campaign was 
at its height — they had received orders from farmers for Registered seed far 
in excess of their expectations, and far in excess of the amounts demanded by 
farmers in any previous season from February to the end of the season, about 
May 31. Several of these organizations were kind enough to offer the opinion 
that the Canadian Seed Growers’ Associations’ campaign had been, in no 
small part, responsible for the increased demand for domestic Registered seed 


For educational purposes among the members, the Committee designed 
and published a pamphlet entitled ‘‘First Steps In The Production of Registered 
Seed, Together With Some Reminders to More Experienced Seed Growers.”’ 
Twenty-one thousand copies of this booklet were printed and distributed to 
members and prospective members of the Canadian Seed Growers’ Associ- 
ation through many different sources; i.e. Government Departments, Uni- 
versities and elevator agents, and a second edition of five thousand has sinc? 
been printed. It might be mentioned that prairie elevator companies, including 
the Pools and the United Grain Growers, paid for one-half of these booklets 
and distributed them at their own expense. 


Next the managers of 392.central seed cleaning plants throughout Canada 
were sent a mimeographed circular and asked to post this up in a prominent place 
in their cleaning plants. This circular drew attention to the kind of errors 
that had been made in the past by some cleaning plants in the cleaning o 
Registered seed, and it urged managers to see that the rules and regulations 
of the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association and of the Dominion Seed Branch 
were strictly abided by, and that every effort would be made to clean Registered 
seed, not to minimum standards as set by the Seeds Act, but to the highest 
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possible standards attainable. Attention was drawn to the fact that farmers 
did not buy Registered seed on standards set, but rather on what they ob- 
served when they opened the sack, and that an insigificant percentage of 1m- 
purities in a sack of Registered seed where the impurities were visible to the 
eye, was often the cause of disappointment and discontent, and sometimes to 
refusal to accept the seed. It might be mentioned that this same point is most 
carefully emphasized to all seed growers in the booklet ‘‘First Steps.”’ 


All this work used up a trifle less than $1,500 of the $10,000 given to the 
Committee by the Association. The Committee then decided to use the 
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Mr. and Mrs. Heber Down studying the Farm Planning Text and wondering what the future 
productivity of this farm has in store for them. 
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balance of the money to make a movie film, which would show the important 
steps that have to be taken for the successful production of Registered seed, 
from the time the plant breeder makes an original first cross to make a new 
variety to the final product — bread in this instance. This film is in colour and 
sound with narrative accompanying the film and with appropriate music. It 
is a 16 m.m. film and takes 53 minutes to run. The Committee was advised 
that an audience would not look at a film over 35 minutes in length. When it 
came to make this film, however, it was found that it was quite impossible to 
tell the proper story in such a short length of time, so the Committee decided 
to assume a risk and.tell the whole story which, it was found, took 53 minutes. 


The film is slanted to appeal to three different groups of people: 


First, to new and less experienced seed growers so that they can observe 
the proper and efficient practices adopted by more experienced seed growers, 
and how, when regulations are not strictly adhered to, disappointment is caused 
to seed growers and considerable time and expense to the Head Office of the 
Association. It is considered then that the film would be of educational value 
to the membership. 


Secondly, the film, it is hoped, will appeal to farmers in general who will 
be able to see and hear with their own eyes and ears the work and pains and 
care that go into the production of Registered seed. It is thought that farmers 
will realize by all this the value of Registered seed, and why a premium has to 
be charged to recompense seed growers for the additional work that goes into 
the making of the product. 


Thirdly, the film, it is expected, will show to consumers and buyers of 
Canadian farm products, the care that is taken to assure high quality in the 
finished processed products which they finally buy, which, it is hoped, will have 
the effect of reaffirming the buyers’ confidence in the quality of Canadian 
farm products. 


Copy for U.N. 


To get the full benefit of the film, it is hoped that arrangements might be 
made, perhaps by the Association or by some other body, to present a copy 
of the film to the United Nations at Washington — who tell us they are anxious 
to have a copy — for showing to the delegates from some 58 or so nations, 
and perhaps for showing in their respective countries; and that an additional 
copy might be presented to an appropriate organization in Britain forthe 
purpose of advertising the superior quality of Canadian farm products. 


The Canadian Seed Growers’ Association pedigrees over 300 strains and 
varieties of plant stocks. It was obviously impossible to deal with many of 
these, so wheat, being our main export agricultural product, was chosen to 
illustrate the principles involved, although some mention was made of other 
kinds of stocks as well. 


If the film meets with approval, and is successful for the purposes out- 
lined, it is hoped by the Education Committee, that from time to time addi- 
tional short reels might be made that would deal particularly and in detail 
with the Registered stocks of different provinces — vegetable and flower 
stocks in British Columbia, forage and field root stocks and corn in Ontario 
and Quebec, potatoes and field root crops in the Maritimes. This, however, 
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is something to be considered for the future and is conditioned on the reception 
received by the film. 


For what it may be worth, the Committee came to the conclusion that 
education and publicity by means of a film in colour and sound will, in the 
future, form an important adjunct to existing methods of education and 
publicity work. 


I would like to say on behalf of the Committee that we were agreeably 
impressed with the most willing co-operation we received from Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, from Universities and from private trade organ- 
izations of many kinds in donating publicity for the use of Registered seed. 
Almost, without exception, most organizations and individuals, who depend 
directly or indirectly upon agriculture for their prosperity, realize that good 
crops are a vital necessity to assure the prosperity of farmers, and that good 
seed is the very foundation of good crops. 


The Committee believes finally that the sources of publicity which it 
explored and used so successfully can, with careful planning, be exploited 
and perhaps expanded in the future and in all provinces. 


The Committee estimated the percentage of farmers who used Registered 
seed, and came to the conclusion, as already has been stated at the start of 
this paper, that there is still a large field to be covered, which, if it can success- 
fully be done — and there is no reason why it cannot be done — will lead to 
still higher yields per acre and to still higher quality in the field crops of Canada, 
hence in some reduction in the cost of production of livestock products which 
depend upon field crops for their development. 


THERE IS NO SHORTCUT TO SUCCESS IN GROWING REGISTERED SEED 


by N. D. McKenzie, 
Plant Products Division, Toronto 


R. CHAIRMAN, Ladies and Gentlemen, the title of my address might be 
likened to the old proverb, ‘“‘There is No Royal Road to Learning.”’ 


However, before getting down to the text which was given me I feel that 
I should clear up a mistaken idea which exists in the minds of a number of 
seed growers as to the position which the Plant Products division occupies 
in the production of Registered seed. 


All of you who are listening to me are probably quite clear as to our status 
but it is quite evident on the basis of correspondence which we receive from 
some growers that they are not fully informed in this regard. 


It should be clearly understood by all parties concerned that up to, and 
including the issuance of a crop registration certificate, the officers of the Plant 
Products Division are merely acting as agents for the Canadian Seed Growers’ 
Association and have no power in themselves regarding the acceptance or 
rejection of a crop for registration. Our inspectors merely report the crop and 
all circumstances regarding it to the Seed Growers Association and the decstion 
regarding the issuance of a certificate is entirely the duty and prerogative of 
the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association themselves. The grower receives or 
should receive a copy of the field crop inspection report from the inspector at 
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the time the inspection is made and it is his prerogative, if he feels that the 
inspector has not reported the field and conditions regarding it properly, tox 
lodge a protest with the Association and demand a re-inspection of the field. 


The fee paid for field crop inspection goes to the Receiver General of 
Canada and is on the scale laid down under the regulations of the Seeds’ 
Act and has nothing whatever to do with any fees or assessments which may 
be laid down by the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association as payable by their 
members. 


From the time the seed crop certificate is issued, however, the seed covered 
by that certificate comes under the Seeds’ Act and its regulations and must 
conform to the requirements of the Act and its regulations. 


Now to return to the subject assigned to me. Since the outbreak of the 
late war, there has been a tremendous increase in the amount of Registered 
seed produced in Canada and marketed both at home and in other countries. 
I am rather afraid that this unprecedented increase in production and sale of 
Registered seed has attracted to the business of seed growing, a type of in- 
dividual who is solely interested in the financial returns to be obtained in the 
growing and selling of Registered seed. 


Entitled to Profit 


You must understand that I am not in anyway suggesting that the profit 
motive should be disregarded. Far from it. Anyone who does a good job is 
entitled to a profit in doing that job and in fact it has been strongly in my 
mind that the premium in force at any time for the production of Registered 
seed is not as large as it should be over commercial grain when the care and 
labor involved in its production is considered. However, I do feel strongly 
that the production of Registered seed should be in the hands of a compara- 
tively small number of men who are willing to give a service above and beyond 
the mere minimum required for the production of Registered seed. 


A great many of the new growers of Registered seed are quite apparently 
not sufficiently familiar with the requirements of the C.S.G.A. in regard to 
isolation, purity, freedom from disease, etc. and one of the biggest jobs the 
Registered seed growers section of the Crop Improvement Association has 
ahead of it, is to find a satisfactory means of getting the necessary information 
in the hands of the growers in time to be of any value to them in securing crop 
registration. The second part which may be the hardest, is to get these growers 
to read and act on the information provided. It is too late for any assistance 
by the time our inspectors reach the farm to do the crop inspection. 

All too few of even the older growers seem to be prepared to do any roguing 
in their field before the time of field crop inspection. 


C.S.G.A. circular No. 6 and the very good booklet prepared, I understand, 
by Major Strange and issued in February, 1949 by the C.S.G.A., under the 
title ‘‘First Steps in the Production of Registered Seed,” if read and followed, 
would solve most of the difficulties which at present are causing many growers 
to have trouble in securing crop registration certificates. 


There is no doubt that members of the C.S.G.A. should receive these 
publications and I imagine have done so, but quite evidently a considerable 
proportion of those who did receive them either did not read them, or if they 
read them, did not act on the information provided. 
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There is also the case of the new grower who purchases Registered seed 
for the first time and may not have sufficient information as to the necessary 
steps to be taken in order to have his crop registered. There is no way at 
present by which this man may be reached and provided with the information 
he should have. 


I would suggest that the Provincial group of Registered Seed Growers 
see to it that every member of a county crop improvement association be 
provided with these two circulars and that supplies of them be placed in every 
office of the Agricultural Representatives in the Province. 


In these days of disappearing markets, I feel that the greatest potential 
market existing for Registered seed is right at our own doors in our own counties. 


When we realize that more than a third of the seed sown by farmers in 
this province is of rejected grade as shown by the seed drill surveys which 
have been conducted, then we can begin to realize the potential market which 
lies right at our own doors and the possibilities which lie ahead for those of 
our growers who can combine with the care and thoroughness necessary to 
produce Registered seed, the sales ability to market it to the neighbouring 
farmers of their own community. This might also be an added spur to keep 
their own operations on such a high plane that their neighbours should have 
no hesitation in buying seed from such a well and carefully run farm. 


No matter what market we are catering to, the primary motif of our seed 
production should be quality, both as regards to purity and appearance. 


Probably the major factor which determines our buying taste, whether it 
be the clothes we wear, the food we eat, or the seed we sow, is the appearance 
of the product and the way it attracts us as we look at it. While in seed a 
comparatively poor looking sample may have all the purity and breeding 
necessary to produce an excellent crop, it will remain unsold while a possibly 
inferior article from a purity and pedigree standpoint will, if attractively 
prepared for sale, outsell the better product purely on its appearance. 


In conclusion, while I may have seemed rather critical of a lot of potential 
growers of Registered seed, I would like you to feel that the reason I have 
raised the points I have, has been in an endeavour to present some of the 
undesirable things which exist at present, in the hope that one or two of the 
suggestions I have made may be of some help in correcting these conditions. 


A human being is a chap who will split his sides over the family album, and then look in the 
mirror without cracking a smile. 
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WINTER WHEAT IMPROVEMENT IN ONTARIO 


by W. H. Waddell, Chief of Research (Winter Wheat) 
Field Husbandry Department, O.A.C., Guelph 


Wie. wheat in Ontario is assuming a position of major importance as a 
grain crop. An all-time high in production was reached in 1948, and the 
crop in 1949, although reduced considerably by dry weather, was very satis- 
factory. The increased production of fall wheat in the last few years appears 
to be due to an increase in acreage, to better cultural practices and to the use 
of better varieties. 


The importance of the winter wheat crop may be judged from the following 
table, which was compiled from the monthly crop report of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, December 1949. 


PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF THE TEN MOST IMPORTANT FIELD CROPS 
IN ONTARIO IN 1949, ARRANGED IN ORDER OF TOTAL VALUE 


YIELD TOTAL TOTAL VALUE 
CROP ACRES PER ACRE PRODUCTION VALUE PER ACRE 

Bus. Bus. 
Hays Crovernr ieee cen 2,950,700 125" 3,679,000* 72,072,000 24.43 
OT oe ote Qe eae ee ee eet eae 2,086,100 34.5 71,938,000 55,392,000 26.55 
Ce rE lata: be pe ene noe ee 805,000 30.7 24,726,000 42,281,000 S252 
EISOU ASTOING 56 crate eke, 1,211,300 35.3 42,959,000 39,522,000 32.63 
Pod carded. 10.0 na Aap EERO LAs he ae eee 802,000 1.78* 1,426,000* 29,946,000 a134 
Fodder Corn (Green)................ 417,500 10.00* 4,166,000* 24,163,000 57.88 
(a 00: enh eae ielnecempeinn te 2 ie ae 117,000 160.0 18,697,000 21,875,000 186.97 
Husking Corn (Shelled)............ 250,100 52.4 13,107,000 16,253,000 64.99 
Neh fol ate ately Benner RORY ee Me ne 227,900 30.3 6,896,000 8,068,000 35.40 


Turnips and mangels................ 48,800 30.3 14,773,000 7,682,000 157.42 
*Tons. ; 


It will be noted that winter wheat ranked third in total value as a field 
crop in Ontario in 1949. The order of value of these crops were essentially 
the same as for 1948. The column for value per acre shows that winter wheat 
compares favourably with any of the field crops when consideration is given 
to cost of production and labour involved. 


Fifty-Bushel Winter Wheat Clubs 


Important factors in the production of pure seed of winter wheat are the 
Fifty Bushel Clubs which were designed to increase the supply of pure seed. 
Entries in the club are limited to fields sown to Registered Dawson’s or Com- 
mercial No. 1 Cornell 595. Since these fields must be five acres or larger and 
usually receive special attention, large amounts of good seed are produced 
by the club members. Eventually it is expected that an average of 3,000 
bushels of Registered seed will be produced by each county having a Fifty 
Bushel Club. 


In addition to the county clubs, we have an inter-county competition 
limited to the three top county members. Competition is for appearance of 
the seed and milling quality. 


While drought was severe in some areas of Ontario in 1949, phenomenal 
yields of winter wheat were obtained in other areas. The following list indicated 
that twenty farmers in the Fifty Bushel Club contest had yields of over 60 
bushels per acre. 
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THE TWENTY HIGHEST SCORES FOR YIELD IN THE FIFTY BUSHEL 
WINTER WHEAT CONTEST IN 1949 


NAME COUNTY Bus. PER ACRE 
1.) Re KY Sait ns, cesceeee an een ers seen arene enone es Durham 68.3 
1. ‘Chas: Bo Caseyonctenissae nee eee York 68.3 
9. “Ed“Rathvencis co ee) ee ree eee Durham 67.5 
3. Chas: BY Osbornesse 25 Sar eee eee ee Durham 66.7 
4. Alex. MieStewartcSe Son tye ee ee Middlesex 66.0 
52 Re BePooley satis, icasqnte ite ee ene eee Huron 65.2 
6. “Re PY Meteiie 6 a eee Lambton 63.6 
7avAllans Walper: wi. tice ee eae ee ee ee A Durham 62.4 
7. We Vail Se-S0n ce Middlesex 62.4 
8. J. Stoskopliin..1.54..jae oe ance te Perth 62.0 
9. Allan: S, (Donati cece... ieee ee ie eee ete Lambton 61.6 
10: "Russell Ke Brage ok cee eee Durham 61.3 
10 Bdar (Dents... cick York Gixs 
£1 “Gordon Kelloge fine ies cs ee ee Durham 60.5 
(12 T: Rz Harrison. 2... se ee eee Ontario 60.5 
fit AG. Murray. 8&2. 90ti 25.255 5a, eer ee eee Middlesex 60.5 
12. Garnet Rickard 4.2: ele eee Durham 60.1 
12. POS QUIS, oc, 5 1 ces apieahere yok, nas Ae Lambton 60.1 
12. Wallace’ Laidlaw -%.. 2. sstosseee a oe eee Middlesex 60.1 
12: Baton Hall Parm.oa eee ee eee York 60.1 


It is interesting to note that more than one-third of these high yielding 
fields, were in Durham County and that over one-half of the fields were in 
Durham and Middlesex Counties. 


Wheatland Day 


Intense interest in winter wheat was demonstrated by farmers of Ontario 
when over 3,000 gathered at Langstaff for Wheatland Day on July 27, 1949. 
The demonstration was held at Leitchcroft Farm owned by Gordon C. Leitch. 


Wheat plots of varying sizes had been layed out over an area of 20 acres 
with a three-fold purpose: (1) to show different varieties (2) for a yield com- 
petition, and (3) to demonstrate harvesting equipment. Seven makes of 
combines were in operation at one time and other equipment included swathers, 
pick-up balers, and forage harvesters to handle the straw. Several types of 
tilling equipment were demonstrated after the straw was removed. 


An interesting item on the program was a yield competition between the 
two wheat varieties, Dawson’s Golden Chaff and Cornell 595. Two acre plots 
of each had been sown in exactly the same manner. These plots were combined 


the previous day and the following yields obtained: 
Bus. PER ACRE 


Cornell 595 vce Resist end ata ee aaa ee ee 37.4 
Dawson's Golden Chatto, sun. ee ee 31.5 
Advantage in favour of CornelliS95e4) eee eee 5.9 


The above yields were obtained despite the fact that the crop received no 
rainfall from Easter until after ripening. 

The guest speaker at Wheatland Day was Colonel the Honourable T. L. 
Kennedy, Minister of Agriculture, who gave an excellent address. A special 
guest was Dr. H. H. Love, Head of the Plant Breeding Department of Cornell 
University, N.Y., and breeder of the new wheat, Cornell 595. 

The Wheatland demonstration was extremely well organized and managed 
by the Agricultural Representative of York County, Mr. W. M. Cockburn, 
and his committee. Chairman for the day was Mr. Clark Young of Milliken. 

A similar Wheatland Day has been planned for Middlesex County in 4950. 
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Halton County Survey 

A very interesting and profitable study was carried out for two years on 
the Fifty Bushel Club Winter Wheat plots in Halton County. A complete 
questionnaire embracing all factors in relation to the crop was secured by 
visiting each plot twice yearly. The survey was made by the Agricultural 
Representative, Mr. J. E. Whitelock, with Mr. Wm. Breckon, Freeman 5g & We 
assisting. Officials of the O.A.C. ran tests on the wheat and made a preliminary 
survey of the data. A detailed study was made by Dr. H. L. Patterson, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Toronto. 


From the survey it appeared that the correct practices to obtain the maxi- 
mum yield in Halton County are: 


1. Fertilizer at the rate of 200 pounds per acre or more. 
2. Thirty days or more between plowing and seeding of the crop. 


3. Four times or more over with tillage machines between plowing and 
seeding. 


4. Seeding before September 15th. 
It was noted that Cornell 595 outyields Dawson’s by a wide margin. 


The importance of following the practices mentioned above is shown by 
the yield results given below. 


NUMBER OF THE Four PoIntTs AVERAGE BUSHELS 
NUMBER OF FARMS LISTED ABOVE ON WHICH THE PER ACRE OF 
FARMER WAS RIGHT GROUP 
7 1 eve 
10 2 36 


15 2 39 
Study of Effect of Soil and Climate 


An intensive study of the effect of soil and climate on the yield and quality 
of winter wheat is being conducted as a graduate thesis at the Field Husbandry 
Department, O.A.C., by Mr. G. R. Johnston. While the effect on quality 
is primarily of interest to millers, it is of great interest to farmers to know the 
effect on yield, of the type of soil, nutrients in the soil and application of 
fertilizers. Three locations have been chosen as follows, Guelph, Brampton 
and Hespeler on loam, clay and sandy soil respectively. 


Three varieties of winter wheat have been sown with five replications at 
each station, the whole experiment being repeated with fertilizer application. 
A detailed study will be made of the moisture content, nutrients and bacteria 
in the soil at the various stations, during the growth of the plants. In addition, 
a chemical analysis of the plants will be made to determine the uptake of the 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and calcium. Yields on the various plots 
will be correlated with the soil tests, composition of the plants and the climate. 


Root Studies 


During the extreme dry period which occurred in large areas of Ontario 
in the summer of 1949, it was thought that the Wheat crop would be a failure, 
but yields up to 40 bushels per acre were obtained in this dry area. 


The unexpected results prompted a study of the root system of the wheat 
plant at the Field Husbandry Department of the O.A.C. A deep trench 
was dug alongside the ripe plants and the soil was washed away from the root 
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system by means of a gentle spray of water. The complete root systems of 
several plants were washed out, removed and mounted on plyboard. It was 
found that some of the roots penetrated the soil to a depth of 57 inches. 


As the soil was quite dry to a depth of 3 feet, it was concluded that much 
of the food used by the growing wheat plant came from below the three-foot 
level. 


Co-operative Yield Tests 


Extensive rod row tests of winter wheat were carried out in Ontario in 
1949. Twelve varieties were sown at ten stations with five replications in 
each test. Five were located on Government land and five were on farmer’s 
fields. Three red wheats recently released in the United States were tested 
for the first time; Butler from Ohio, Vigo from Indiana and Blackhawk 
from Wisconsin. 


Butler stood highest in the test for yield. The other new varieties gave 
low average yields throughout the province, but were higher than Wilson, 
the standard for red wheats. Yields in general were rather low, the Harrow 
station being the only one to exceed 50 bushels per acre. 


The following table gives the results for yield, straw strength, leaf rust and 
weight per bushel for the seven named varieties in the test. The variety 
Blackhawk showed considerable resistance to leaf rust. 


STRAW 9, LEAF WEIGHT 

VARIETY YIELD STRENGTH Rust PER Bus. 
Butler inc. mete hots. wren eee 36.6 8.65 34.0 58.85 
Cornell acc iie see eo cece eee 35.8 8.10 51.0 56.45 
Praieneldee nn bene. esterase eran, 35.5 7.80 36.0 57.70 
Dawsons daeccguiases totes tebe 35.4 8.18 56.7 57.10 
LT stece een rete tte Corer Sauer teks! 7.65 335 58.90 
Biaclehaw ket tweak acre ee 33.6 7.65 8.8 59.50 
WVISOTL: Soe Aiea enemas 33.4 7.60 44.0 59.45 


The south-western part of the province is considered to be a red wheat 
area. This appears to be borne out by the yield results of the Co-operative 
Testsin 1949. The following tables show the yields of the seven named varieties 
at the stations in the red wheat and the white wheat areas. 


New methods have been introduced in our breeding program to decrease 
the amount of labor involved and increase the amount of material under test. 
Last fall a new method which we call the ‘clump nursery” was used. Heads 
from different plants were collected at harvest time and later were threshed 
out by hand in the field and sown in single rows 18 inches in length. This is 
the smallest unit ever used in our breeding work. By this means almost 2,000 
new lines will be tested to leaf and stem rust in a very limited area. 


The Ontario Millers’ Association has given excellent assistance to this 
breeding work during the past two years. In addition to direct assistance to 
the breeding program, a group of mill chemists act as a committee to carry 
out quality tests on the breeding material and assist in selecting new varieties 
suitable for pastry purposes. It is important that new varieties should be of 
proper quality since approximately $10,000,000 worth of winter wheat iS 
milled annually in Canada. Virtually all of this wheat is grown by the farmers 
of Southern Ontario. 
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The breeding work is carried on in close co-operation with the Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, where Mr. A. G. O. Whiteside has an excellent 
winter wheat breeding program under way. The variety, Rideau, which is 
exceptionally winter hardy, is a result of the work at Ottawa. 





Stanley Young of the Crops Branch, scoring a field of wheat entered in the 50 Bushel Winter Wheat 
Club on the farm of E. H. Buck, Paris, Brant County, 1949. 


NEW METHODS IN SEED TREATING 


by J. D. MacLachlan, Professor and Head of 
Department of Botany, O.A.C. 


M SURE everyone will agree that it pays to treat seed grain from the stand- 

point of both yield and quality. Seed treatment is almost a necessity 
to keep down the smuts; it is also good insurance against loss from seed decay 
and seedling blights. 


Am sure everyone will also agree that there is not sufficient of the seed 
erain being treated in Ontario with the result that smuts are all too prevalent. 
Bunt or Stinking Smut in winter wheat was especially severe in some areas 
this year. One lot of about 250 bushels of registered but untreated Cornell 595 
was distributed in the Chatham area a year ago. The fields sown to 100 bushels 
of this seed lot were examined at time of combining and the bunt content of 
the grain ran as high as 10 and even 20 per cent. Why do growers purchase 
Registered seed and not have it treated? I believe in the case of Cornell 595 
growers are confused concerning smut resistance. They do not realize that 
Cornell 595 is resistant to Loose Smut only and highly susceptible to Bunt. 


Failure of growers to accept seed treatment as an annual routine practice 
can, no doubt, be attributed to difficulties encountered in the treatment 
processes. The only known treatment for Loose Smut of Wheat and Loose 
Smut of Barley is the hot water treatment. As you know, these two smut 
fungi overwinter within the germ of the grain and therefore they are completely 
protected against any surface chemical treatment that might be used. Very 
few growers attempt the hot water treatment because the procedure is too 
complicated. It is much simpler to purchase smut-free seed grain. 


Grain Smuts 

Our other grain smuts such as Loose and Covered Smut of Oats, Bunt of 
Stinking Smut of Wheat, and Covered Smut of Barley can be controlled by 
surface chemical treatment. However, the materials found to be most effective 
in destroying the fungi on seed grain are not the most acceptable from the 
viewpoint of handling by the average grower. F ormaldehyde has been used 
for about 50 years and is still used by some. The fumes are irritating to the 
man doing the treating and certain precautions must be taken to avoid injury 
to the germ of the grain. 


Organic mercury compounds were found to be highly effective for treating 
seed grain and with ordinary precautions there is little danger of lowering seed 
germination. However, all these organic mercury compounds are highly 
poisonous to humans and many growers are scared to use them. 


Important strides have recently been made in the development of methods 
to treat seed grain. Equipment and materials, now available, make seed 
treatment easier and, in the case of mercury compounds, safer to the user. 


I should like to review some of the recent developments in treating seed 
grain. At the same time I should like to ask a few from our audience, who 
have had experience with these newer types of treaters, to comment upon them. 


A. Hot Water Treatment of Wheat and Barley for Loose Smut 
Under the guidance of Professor Scott, Department of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, O.A.C., a semi-automatic hot-water treater has been developed. 
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This treater was described last year at the Crop Improvement Meetings but, 
Since then, several improvements have been made to ensure accurate temper- 
ature control. This year a drier attachment is being developed to reduce the 
moisture content of the grain to a point that it can be easily handled after 
treating. The machine has not yet been tested on a commercial basis but 
preliminary tests indicate that it is efficient and easy to handle. 


The machine is too expensive for individual growers but would be suitable 
for use in seed-cleaning plants. It could be readily moved from one locality 
to another if more than one district wished to use it during a season. 


B. Chemical Seed Treatment for Bunt or Stinking Smut of Wheat, Covered Smut 
of Barley, and Loose and Covered Smut of Oats. 

Organic mercury compounds are most commonly used for seed treatment 
to control these smuts. Since these mercury compounds are poisonous to 
humans, improvements in treating methods have been directed towards safety 
for the man treating the grain. The mercury compounds are used as dusts, 
as slurry or mud suspensions, and as liquids. 


(a) Dust treatments— 


Organic mercury dusts are effective for smut control, but the danger of 
breathing escaping dust has deterred many growers from using it. 


For individual growers, the standard barrel or oil-drum method is effective 
and safe to use if precautions are taken against breathing the dust. 


For large-scale use in seed-cleaning plants, etc., the Kemp seed treater 
has met the requirements of the Department of Health as to safety to the 
user. These machines are available and cost approximately $225. with motor, 
f.o.b. Winnipeg. 


Ceresan mercury compounds are commonly used at the rate of one-half 
ounce per bushel. There are two Ceresan compounds, New Improved Ceresan 
(S% ethyl mercury phosphate) and Ceresan M (7.7% ethyl mercury p-toluene 
sulphonanilide). 


The British products Lunasan and Leytosan may be used instead of Ceresan. 


(b) Slurry treatments— 


In this method, Ceresan M is mixed with water to make a mud-like mixture 
and applied to the grain in that form. By this method there is no dust escaping 
for the user to breathe. 


For approximately 32 bushels of grain the following mixtures are recom- 
mended :— 


OE RU oi nnxitosa den bac Reto 1 lb. of Ceresan M to 1 gal. of water 
0 Oe Ee ETN Dye 11% lb. of Ceresan M to 1 gal. of water 
BS BTAE ara. without ae cee eins wn 114 to 1% lb. of Ceresan M to 1 gal. of water 


Special machines are needed to apply the slurry mixtures and the cost would 
restrict their use to seed-cleaning plants, etc. The two machines available are: 


Gustafson Slurry treater: Capacity 200 to 300 bushels per hour; cost, approximately 
$655.00 less motor, F.O.B. Fargo, North Dakota; freight, approximately $20.00. 

Calkins Slurry treater: Built at Spokane, Washington; cost, approximately the same 
as Gustafson model. 


&5 
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Details on slurry models can be obtained from C.I.L. dealers. Mr. Ian 
Maynard, Chatham, has had considerable experience with the Gustafson 
model, and I am sure you would like to hear his comments on the machine. 


Mr. Maynard: 


(c) Liquid treatment— 


Recently the Panogen treater has been introduced to Ontario. This machine 
applies a mercury compound (methyl mercury dicyan diamide) in a liquid 
form, which is sold under the names Panogen 8 and Panogen 14. I understand 
a new one, Panogen 23, is being put on the market and that Panogen 8 is 
being withdrawn. The number following the name Panogen refers to the 
mercury content, i.e., Panogen 14 has a mercury equivalent of 1.4%. Panogen 
14 is being recommended at the rate of 34 ounce to 1 ounce per bushel for 
wheat, oats and barley. 


The machine (agent — Sullivan Mill Equipment Ltd., Toronto): Cost, approximately 
$295.00 less motor; claimed capacity, 60 to 75 bushels per hour. 


This machine shows promise, but we feel that further tests are needed 
before we are in a position to fairly compare it with other treating methods 
available. We have a machine at O.A.C. and will test it on spring seed grain. 
Mr. Moore of Maple, Ont., and Mr. Stewart of Ailsa Craig, Ont.; have, had 
experience with the Panogen treater and I should like to ask these gentlemen 
to give their opinions on the treater. 





Wheatland Day in York County, Leitchcroft Farm, 1949. 
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In closing, I should like to give a warning about Dwarf Bunt of Wheat. 
This disease is somewhat similar to our Common Bunt or Stinking Smut of ~ 
Wheat. It can be distinguished in the field by the fact that bunted plants 
tilled excessively are less than half as high as healthy plants. It cannot 
be controlled by any type of seed treatment, hot water or chemical, and our 
wheat varieties are susceptible. Breeding for resistance to Dwarf Bunt is the 
only known control program and progress is being made in the U.S.A. 


So far, Dwarf Bunt has not been reported in Ontario. It is present in 
British Columbia and in several states of the U.S.A. including New York 
State. Our best control measure for the present is to keep Dwarf Bunt out 
of Ontario. Only Registered seed wheat, known to be free of Dwarf Bunt, 
should be allowed into Ontario. 
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MERITS OF TREATED SEED 
by John A. Stewart, Ailsa Craig 


Sie treatment to prevent grain smut is a cheap insurance that no farmer 
can afford to dispense with. Take no chances — treat your seed every 
year to keep your grain free from the objectionable smut. It is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to estimate the financial loss caused by these diseases. 
The following rough estimate of the loss has been made, by considering the 
value of the different grain crops grown in Ontario each year, and, the estimated 
annual average per cent that the yield of the different crops is reduced by smut. 


The farmers in the Province of Ontario lose annually about 10 per cent 
of the value of the wheat, oat, barley and corn crop because of smut damage, 
which amounts to approximately $16,000,000. This loss is a needless one, as, 
with the exception of loose smut of barley and wheat and corn smut, the other 
smuts can be readily controlled. This point is further proved because the 
loss due to oat smut is more than that of barley, wheat and corn combined. 


Carefully controlled experiments show that the proper use of the right 


chemicals will kill the fungus spores and bacteria of many important diseases © 


that are carried forward from one year to the next on or in the planted seed. 
Certain chemical disinfectants are now known to control,— 


1. Seed-borne stinking smut or bunt of wheat, 

2. Oat smut and seed-borne oat blight (Helminthosporium victoriae), 
3. Covered smut, black loose smut and stripe of barley, 

4. Stem and covered smut of rye, 

5. Seed-borne root rots of cereals, 

6. Scab of cereals (Fusarium blight), 

7. Loose and covered kernel smut of sorghums, 

8. Black leg of sugar beet. 


As shown above besides controlling certain recognized seed-borne in- 
fections, seed treatments often control some of the diseases that attack young 
seedlings, that are not seed-borne so far as can be determined. Wheat, oats, 
barley and corn have all been benefited in stand, vigor of plants and yield of 
grain under these circumstances. Applied to winter wheat, these disinfectants 
have usually increased the number of plants living through the winter. Ap- 
parently the dust, or liquid which remains on the seed when it is planted, has 
the power to protect the young seedling from certain soil-borne organisms that 
are ready to attack when the seed germinates. 


Though highly effective and tremendously worthwhile in controlling some 
very significant diseases, seed treatments are not a sure-all. None of the rust 
diseases, for example, nor corn smut, nor corn ear rots, nor loose smut of 
barley and wheat can be so controlled as in the case of the former two, the 
disease reaches the plant by other avenues than the seed and in the latter two 
only the hot-water treatment is effective. 


The merits of treated seed in financial gain alone far exceeds the cost of 
treating. Every farmer should hesitate to sow untreated grain when he knows 
that one or two bushel greater yield per acre is a tremendous return for an 
investment of 10 to l5c. per acre for treating. Hot water treating pays for 
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itself many times and farmers should be seeking ways and means of treating 
their seed, or buying treated seed. Retail dealers and seedsmen should sell 
nothing but treated seed and seedsmen should strive to sow as much Foundation 
stock and Elite and first generation seed as possible and remember that isolation 
is also a big factor in keeping seed free or reasonably free from loose smuts and 
to a certain extent, for a short period of time, under control. 


For extra dollars and cents, buy treated seed, sow good clean seed and if, 
your own, arrange to treat it now and store it in a good place. Then when 
seeding time rolls around, it will not be neglected. I am firmly convinced 
every farmer when he sees a percentage of smut in his fields, feels a slight regret 
and realizes his loss through carelessness, and when he sees a field just headed 
out, or, at harvest time, free from the scourge of carelessness, then he further 
realizes the ‘‘Merits of Treated Seed.”’ 





Combines are now used extensively to harvest wheat. This is one of the larger types 





Some of the Ex. G.I.’s say that dehydrated potatoes will never be any good, but another 
process has been perfected whereby light, fluffy potatoes are assured. Scientists have determined 
that the lumpy, pasty products of war days were due to excessive drying which broke down the 
starch cells that form the paste. Now they have determined that by leaving a little more moisture 
than they did and not using so much heat the starch cells are not damaged during the process of 
dehydration or granulation. The new product when dehydrated, according to the experimenter, 
is pretty much like the original potato. 
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2, 4-D ON CEREAL CROPS 


by K. S$. Murphy, Crops, Seeds and Weeds Branch, 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, Guelph 


yo ole to the monthly crop report of the Statistics Branch of the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture for December 1949, the acreage of cereal crops 
in Ontario in 1949 was 4,495,000 or almost 414 million acres. This acreage 
is made up of Fall Wheat, Spring Wheat, Oats, Barley, Fall Rye, and mixed 
grain. The production figures for these grains are given as 149,796,000 bushels 
or almost 150 million bushels. This has been valued at $150,000,000. 


According to Dr. McRostie, in his article ‘‘Losses from Weeds”’ published 
in the March 1949 issue of the Agricultural Institute Review, a conservative 
estimate of reduced crop yields due to weeds has been placed at 10 per cent. 
Now 10 per cent of 150 million is 15 million bushels or dollars, whichever you 
prefer. In addition to this loss there are further losses due to the extra cost 
of harvesting such weeds in extra wear and tear of equipment, extra twine, 
extra cost of hauling such weeds and weed seeds, and the loss of grade in crops 
due to the presence of weeds. 


With the development of 2,4-D it is now possible to do something about 
these weed losses. In fact, quite a number are now spraying their grain crops 
regularly. We have endeavoured to estimate the acreage of cereal crops 
sprayed in 1949, and with the assistance of our fieldmen, county weed inspectors, 
and others, we have placed this estimate at between 50 and 75 thousand acres. 
Actually, this is just a mere one to two per cent of the total acreage of. cereal 
crops. With some 98 per cent of the cereal crop remaining, there appears to 
be quite a wide open field for development. However, taking into consideration 
the fact that it has not been generally recommended to spray grain seeded 
down, it would leave in the neighbourhood of possibly 60 per cent or approxi- 
mately 2,700,000 acres where spraying may safely be recommended. At an 
average cost of $1.50 per acre charge for custom spraying, and considerably 
less where the owner sprays his own, an expenditure of slightly more than 
4 million dollars should lessen the weed loss by close to 9 million dollars. This 
is just another case of spending a dollar to make two. In addition careful 
spraying for a few years will gradually reduce the weed infestation until spray- 
ing will no longer be necessary each year. 


Spraying Cereals 

Many of us have, no doubt, considered spraying cereals primarily for the 
control of common mustard. Indeed for mustard control 2,4-D has been 
spectacular and there is no longer any excuse for tolerating this weed in cereal 
crops. However, many other weeds are equally well controlled while still 
others such as some creeping rooted perennials, though not killed, may be 
reduced to such an extent that damage to the crop is negligible. Annual 
weeds common in Ontario grain fields which are susceptible to 2,4-D are 
Annual Sowthistle, Lamb’s Quarters, Pennycress or Stinkweed, Pigweed, and 
Ragweed. Other perennial weeds controlled at twice the rate used for annuals 
are Canada Thistle, Chicory, Curled Dock, Field Bindweed and Perennial 
Sowthistle. 


A very outstanding advantage of spraying grain has been reported by 
combine operators. The fact that spraying generally eliminates for the most 
part the green weed growth at harvest time enables a combine to work with 
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less strain, cutting down the time of operating, and leaving the threshed grain 
in a much drier state. Many have reported that the spraying operating paid 
for itself in the time saved during combining. One of the most troublesome 
weeds in this respect is ragweed. Although ragweed is later germinating than 
many of the other weeds, it seems to be very well controlled even though there 
is little indication of its presence at the time of spraying. Where ragweed is a 
problem it would probably be better to delay spraying until the other weeds 
are in flower bud stage. Ragweed is increasing in Ontario each year and now 
that 2,4-D has proven to be so successful on it, consideration has been given to 
organizing a campaign to eradicate it. Not only the fact that ragweed is an 
impurity in the crop and in seed, but also its health menace to hay fever 
sufferers increases the importance and urgency of such a campaign being 
undertaken at the earliest possible time. 


One factor which aggravates such a campaign is the presence of ragweed 
in new seedings of clover. Although it has not been generally recommended 
to treat new seedings with 2,4-D quite a number report successful weed control 
with little or negligible damage to the clovers when the clover was Red, alsike, 
White or Ladino and the rates were kept at the minimum. Although more 
danage has been reported when alfalfa or Sweet Clover was treated, some have 
reported success using barely the minimum rates recommened of the amine 
or sodium salt types of 2,4-D. The time factor is important when treating 
new seedings and should be timed to treat when the weeds or grain are large 
enough to offer some protective cover to the clover seedlings. However, if 
perennial weeds are present, particularly those with underground rootstalks, 
the low rates would be of little value in controlling them. When no clovers 
are present and the rate of 2,4-D is stepped up for these weeds the action is 
very often to kill or stunt the top growth to such an extent that no seed will be 
produced and little or no competition will be offered to the growing crop. 
Usually the roots, particularly spreading roots, will still be alive and should 
be taken care of by after harvest cultivation. 


Although we are not making an outright recommendation for the general 
spraying of cereals seeded down, we believe we have enough evidence to 
support our contention that, where cereals are seeded to red clover, alsike, 
white clover, or ladino, susceptible annual weeds may be sprayed with 2,4-D 
with relatively little damage to the clovers when care is taken to follow recom- 
mendations. The chances are that any small amount of damage to the clovers 
may be offset or more than offset by the beneficial results from controlling 
the weeds. 


In determining the rates of 2,4-D to use it is well to remember that the 
ester type of 2,4-D generally gives better results than the amine or sodium 
salt types particularly under adverse conditions such as when a rain falls 
immediately after spraying, or the weeds are well advanced. Conversely 
poorer results may be expected when using the sodium salt type and its rate 
should be increased. The rates recommended are in terms of actual or pure 
2,4-D acid per acre. For susceptible annual weeds rates of three to five ounces 
of ester, four to six ounces of amine, and five to eight ounces of sodium salt 
are ranges which should prove satisfactory. When the weeds are quite small 
the lower rates should suffice, but as they become older up to late flower bud 
stage or with the more intermediate types the higher rate should give satis- 
factory results. Spraying weeds in the early growth stages is very important 
in getting successful results. Where perennials such as Canada Thistle, or 
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Perennial Sowthistle are present the rates should be increased to apply four 
to eight ounces of ester or five to ten ounces of amine forms. Where cereals 
are seeded down the amine or sodium salt types are recommended at not more 
than four ounces per acre. 


Costs 10 cents an Ounce 

The costs for these rates are roughly in the neighbourhood of 10c. per 
ounce of the pure 2,4-D acid with the esters generally a little above and the 
sodium salt a little below. The costs also depend on the quantity bought. 
But with 10c. per ounce to use as a rough thumb rule the cost of material 
for spraying annuals would run from about 35c. to around 60c. or 65c. per 
acre and if seeded down it wouldn’t be more than 40c. If perennials are present, 
the rate would probably be 50c. to $1.00. 


I will leave the application of 2,4-D on cereals to Professor Jim Scott, 
who will be speaking to you next on “‘Weed Spraying Equipment for Farm Use.”’ 


It might be well at this time, to mention the use of 2,4-D on corn. The 
increase in the use of 2,4-D on corn has been proportionately greater than 
that on cereals. An estimate of the number of acres of corn sprayed in 1949, 
would be about half the acreage of cereals sprayed or between 25,000 and 
40,000 acres. The total acreage of corn for grain and fodder in Ontario last 
year was 667,600. This would indicate that approximately 5 per cent of the 
corn acreage was sprayed. 

Recommended rates of 2,4-D for use on corn are similar to those recom- 
mended for cereals not seeded down. It is very important that corn be sprayed 
at about the 6 inch stage since the chances of damage by distortion, bending 
and breaking become progressively greater as the corn grows taller. 


As we look forward into 1950, it appears more than ever that efficiency 
of production should be the keynote. Attention paid to more of the smaller 
and finer points of production will be important. In such a program weed 
control will play a very vital part, and the treatment of cereal crops and corn 
with 2,4-D will go a long way in accomplishing this end. 





A view of one corner at a well organized Seed Fair in 1949. 
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WEED SPRAYING EQUIPMENT FOR FARM USE 


by Prof. J. R. Scott, Agricultural Engineering Department, 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph 


VY da spraying equipment has been developed to a high degree by engineers, 
commercial operators and farmers. Our biggest problem is to sort out 
the advantages and disadvantages of various distinct types of mounting; 
sizes of tank; construction of boom; size and type of pump; pattern, number 
and size of nozzle to perform best for our specific requirements. 


To fully outline the multiplicity of designs, sizes and general characteristics 
I propose to study here some machines that have been developed for the 
application of weed killing chemicals; to analyse the advantages and limitations 
of each as applicable to Ontario conditions. 


Let us first look at some of the standard machines now offered to the 
Ontario Farmer. 


Slide 1 — Boom Front — Mounted on the tractor with rear mounted tank. 
Note the simple construction and the features that this design permits. 

1. Swinging booms can be folded for travelling. 

2. Tractor carries tank and provides power. 

3. Either boom section can be operated alone. 

4. Pressure gauge easily visible. 

5. Pressure readily adjustable. 

6. All nozzles in full view — stoppages detected instantly. 

7. Full vision for operation of tractor and boom. 


This type of equipment has several limitations, however, which should 
be noted. 


1. Limited gallonage can be carried on rear of tractor, reason — tractors 
designed to be light on front end. 


2; Time of setting up, ties up tractor. 


3. It is further contended that this type of equipment, in running over the 
sprayed weeds tends to knock the spray off the leaves reducing the 
effective kill. 


Slide 2— Cockshutt Design — This is the saddle-bag version of the first 
machine. It has several advantages; by bringing the load up forward, the 
load-carrying ability of the tractor is greatly increased and the stability with 
fully loaded tanks is also improved. 


Disadvantages 


The main disadvantages are that the operator’s vision is obscured as far 
as nozzles and row crops are concerned. It is further obvious that the folding 
of the booms for travelling is obstructed requiring a more complicated con- 
struction or use of a three piece boom. The mounting of tanks in this position 
is further complicated by lack of standardization of mounting pads and tool 
brackets among various makes or even models of tractor. The tractor is even 
more completely tied up in this mechanism than with a rear tank mounting. 
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Slide 3— Experimental Trailer Model — Obviously if we can’t find a 
satisfactory spot on the tractor to mount the tank we can try towing it along 
behind on its own little two-wheeled trailer. With the boom mounted on the 
trailer the outfit can be ready to go in a moment and the tractor can be de- 
tached and used on other jobs with no delay. 


Disadvantages of this equipment are that (1) The operator has to twist 
around to watch the operation of nozzles (2) The extra wheels do additional 
damage to field crops (3) The trailer has to be watched in row crop work (4) 
Extra first cost and maintenance are required for the trailer which with its 
wide tread is of little value for other jobs. 


Slide 4— Cockshutt Design— A further modification of this idea is to 
put the boom at the rear of the tank trailer. This leaves the operation of the 
central nozzles to conjecture. The operator simply cannot see them. How- 
ever, the advantages of leaving undisturbed spray on the leaves over the full 
width of the swath may be considered as a compensation. The booms fold 
forward for transport. The set-up has high capacity in acres per day and is 
very handy in getting into operation, and also leaves the tractor free for other 
work. 


Slide 5 — Cockshutt Castor-Wheel Trailer Model — This design is a relative 
newcomer and represents an engineering appreciation of the weaknesses of 
other designs and an attempt to reduce the costs and awkwardness of the 
separate trailer. 


This is a semi-mounted tank attaching to the tractor drawbar with a 
couple of bolts — the 70 gallon tank can therefore be handled by the smallest 
tractor. The castoring wheel supporting the rear of the tank follows the 
tractor and, for row crop tractors, tracks with the front wheels requiring no 
watching. The nozzles can be seen and they spray weeds which are not subse- 
quently disturbed. The outfit can be assembled or taken down in a matter 
of minutes. The construction is not costly and the maintenance should be 
reasonable. I feel that this design promises to become increasingly popular 
as it is further developed. 


Slide 6 — Hybrid de tasselling Machine — We haven’t seen everything yet. 
This is an adaption for weed spraying in hybrid corn. The chassis is an Iowa 
State development which carries six men and driver to detassel tall corn in 
hybrid seed production. It is included here to show that development has 
not stopped as far as equipment is concerned. Engineers everywhere are 
constantly evolving designs and improving designs to reduce costs and increase 
production. 


Heart of Outfit 


Slide 7 — Farquhar Iron Age Pump — The heart of the spray outfit is the 
pump and this type might be called the standard type. It has pistons with 
cup leathers, check valves and conventional cylinders. It will provide adequate 
volume for any type of weed spraying at any pressure desired and in addition 
can be used for spraying whitewash, as well as warble fly and horn fly spraying 
of cattle. This type can also be utilized for spraying insecticides and fungicides 
on fruit trees, potatoes, etc., although the authorities do not all agree that 
weed killers can be completely cleaned out once they have been used. How- 
ever, the versatility of this pump should help it to pay for itself more quickly 
than some other types. 
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Slide 8—Spraymotor Power-Take-Off Piston-type Pump. This is a 
direct driven power-take-off version of the piston type pump now coming \< 
onto the market from an Ontario manufacturer and will bring to many farmers 
the advantages of a power driven pump to handle whitewash, cattle spraying 
for horn flies, application of disinfectant and so forth, as well as handling the 
weed spraying very effectively. 


Slide 9 — Oberdorfer Spray Pump — This is the positive displacement, 
gear pump in most common use on weed sprayers. It features bronze or steel 
gears, closely fitted in a cast iron or bronze case with a stainless steel drive 
shaft. It is mounted directly on the P.T.O. shaft and the case is held from 
turning by a bar or chain engaging the drawbar. The inlet and outlet ports 
are connected through a valve which can be adjusted to set the pressure at 
the nozzles. This will handle all liquid weed killers in sufficient volume at 
suitable pressures for satisfactory work. It will wear out quickly if abrasives 
get into it. It won’t last long if used for whitewash or sprays involving any 
solids. It is relatively cheap in first cost and can be recommended where a 
one-job pump is to be used. Capacity should be 4 gallons per minute at 545 
R.P.M. at 50 P.S.I. for low volume booms. 


Slide 10 — Hanson Gear Pump — This is a large capacity pump of the 
same type capable of 20 gallons per minute at pressures up to 600 pounds P.S.I. 
This is useful, I believe, in application of chlorates at low concentration for 
woody growth and for handling some later nozzle types with which we will 
presently deal. This pump normally uses a spring type, by-pass pressure 
regulator to regulate the pressure at the nozzles. This is considerably more 
accurate than is the by-pass adjustment in the pump case since it is less sensitive 
to variations in tractor speed. 


Slide 11 — Hanson Regulator — This is the regulator used with the pump 
just illustrated. It is very simple in construction and therefore practically 
fool proof. It will regulate pressures accurately from 40 P.S.I. to 600 P.S.I. 


Slide 12 — Flexrotor Pump — Here is a third, distinct type of pump 
available for weed spraying equipment; the direct driven or, as in this case, 
the “V”’ Belt driven flexrotor pump. This low pressure type of pump uses a 
rubber impeller or rotor, replacement of which is said to restore the original 
efficiency of the pump. This would mean that the pump would not be seriously 
damaged by abrasives and could be used for thoroughly-mixed whitewash. 
At least the original investment cannot be entirely destroyed by a muddy 
water supply. A by-pass valve is used to regulate the nozzle pressure with 
this type of pump. 


Nozzles — The nozzle is conceded to be a fairly important element in the 
sprayer. Other investigators place a great deal more emphasis on the im- 
portance of proper nozzle pattern than do Eastern Canadian research men. 
We usually agree that if all nozzles are clean and spray uniformly and travel 
at a uniform speed at the proper height above the growth that the application 
will be uniform and satisfactory. It is interesting to look at the next two slides 
with this difference of emphasis in mind. 


Slide 13— University of Manitoba Nozzle Testing Table — This is a 
machine for testing spray nozzles developed at the University of Manitoba. 
The electric motor draws a test paper along the table at a suitable speed and 
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under the nozzle to produce a spray pattern fairly representative of that pro- 
duced in the field when the nozzle passes over weed plants. 


Slide 14 — Spray Patterns — University of Manitoba — This is a composite 
photograph of three such spray patterns. It shows at the top the pattern pro- 
duced by a high quality fine spray, from one of the popular high grade nozzles. 
The centre panel shows the pattern produced by a less costly and very popular 
nozzle. The lower panel is the pattern produced by a commonly used knap- 
sack sprayer nozzle. The moral of this story is that the research men who 
relied on the knapsack sprayer had better provide themselves with a nozzle 
of the better commercial type in order to get reliable results. 


Slide 15 — Monarch Spray Nozzle — This is a familiar nozzle to most 
weed spraying operators. Economical, easily serviced and fairly consistent 
in pattern, they have contributed a great deal to low volume applications. 
They should be watched closely and be replaced when unbalanced sprays are 
noted or wear develops. 


Slide 16 — Teejet Nozzle — Here is a much more expensive type of nozzle 
but unquestionably a superior and more consistent performer. Rigid standards 
of inspection and accurate machining to close tolerances, contribute both to 
the high costs and precision results. They cost nearly three times as much 
as the other type shown. 


Slide 17 — O.C. Teejet and Boom Jet Arrangement — This is a newcomer 
to the spraying business but it promises to simplify the whole set-up. The 
slot is milled off centre to produce a broad fan spray with remarkable carrying 
ability. Mounted in pairs they do away with the boom and practically eliminate 
nozzle plugging. The pattern is good. The only requirement is to spray with 
the wind behind you so that the spray cloud is carried along. 


Slide 18— Boom Jet Spray Pattern — This chart shows the extent of 
coverage of a single pair of nozzles mounted together. Note that the nozzle 
mounting is higher than normal which makes the spray pattern susceptible to 
effects of crosswind. 


Acreage Involver 
To sum up the weed equipment picture let us put it this way. 


Acreage Involved — The size of equipment should be governed by the 
acreage to be sprayed. We may assume that under ideal conditions a 20 foot 
boom at 4 miles per hour will cover 8 acres per hour without allowing for mixing 
materials or clearing stoppages. We can count on 3 to 4 hours of ideal weather 
conditions per day during weed spraying season. That means bright sun, no 
wind and high ground temperature. If it is felt that 30 to 35 acres per day is 
not fast enough or if:commercial operations are contemplated, go to a 30 foot 
boom. The longer boom will require a larger pump and should be equipped 
with a pressure regulator to ensure uniform delivery pressure and volume. 


Type of Weeds to be Sprayed — If chlorates are to be used on woody growth, 
the large volume pump will be required to handle the low concentrate, high 
volume spray. It should also be noted that recommendations are now out for 
lower concentrations on some chemicals; that is, greater than 4 to 5 gallons 
per acre. To handle large volumes we must either slow down our travel speed 
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or use larger nozzles and larger pumps to maintain previous speeds with the 
same booms. This is worthy of thought. 


Alternative Uses —A privately owned weed spraying outfit is expensive 
whatever the price may be, because of the comparatively few days in the year 
when it can be used. If the equipment can be used for other operations, the 
number of days of use per year is increased and cost per day of use is reduced. 
Whitewash, disinfectants, fly sprays and other materials can be applied using 
piston type pumps. This makes possible many additional days of use through- 
out the year and serves to spread the cost. I believe this is worthwhile from 
an economy point of view. 


Iypes of Mounting — If we are operating two or more tractors, it will not 
be a great inconvenience to mount a boom on one of them for a week or so 
while weed spraying is in progress. On the other hand the one-tractor farmer 
is seriously tied up by tractor-mounted booms and tanks. As a result he 
doesn’t get his weeds sprayed in time or rushes the job to get back at other 
work. He should consider this point when deciding on an outfit and look over 
the quickly attached and detached trailer models. 


Nozzles — The individual operator can hardly go wrong on a flat spray 
type nozzle from a reputable dealer. On the other hand larger farmers and 
custom operators will find that the more expensive, high-quality nozzles will 
more than pay for themselves both from ease of maintenance as well as length 
of life. It is also certain that if the boom-jet types for low volume field spraying 
prove to be as good as they appear, the whole design of spray booms will be 
revolutionized. Simplification and reduced cost will result. 


There is still room for development. Here’s a couple of ideas: 


1. A direct reading speedometer to show tractor speeds as you move along. 
This will be a great help to uniform application especially in sloping fields. 

2. A means of marking the edge of the sprayed area so that overlapping 
and missing are eliminated. Perhaps a dye can be added to the spray 
chemical to do this job. 


At any rate one thing is definite. As long as there are weeds which should 
be sprayed and are not, you will find equipment redesigned to fit the purse 
and the requirement to complete the task. 


When you get what you want — when you want it — you don’t want it. 
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SEED SUPPLY 


by J. W. Mackay, Chief, Production (Seeds) 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa 


ccorpING to the Quarterly Review of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 

about sixty-three million acres were devoted to the production of field 
crops in Canada in 1949, with a farm value estimated at $1,427,000,000. The 
crops listed include spring and fall wheat, spring and fall rye, oats, barley, peas, 
beans, soy beans, buckwheat, mixed grain, flax seed, shelled corn, potatoes, 
turnips, hay and clover, alfalfa, fodder corn and grain hay. To ensure and 
maintain the desired acreage in all these crops an adequate supply of seed is 
of the utmost importance. 


1. Estimated Requirements 

Because of the alternative use of some crops for food, feed and industrial 
use, no accurate estimate of the quantity of seed of such crops produced for 
planting purposes is possible; this being particularly true with cereal and oil 
bearing crops. Much of the seed of such crops is, however, grown on the farm 
or in the community where it will be planted, and in such cases source of supply 
and distribution in normal years are not a problem. However, in the case of 
many important crops two distinct groups of farmers are involved: those who 
produce the seed and those who use it. This is well illustrated in most forage 
crops on which farmers depend to a considerable degree for winter feed supply 
and pasturage. It is estimated that about eleven million acres, or about 
twenty per cent of the field crops grown in Canada, are for the purpose of 
producing crops of grasses, clover and alfalfa, intended for forage purposes 
only. A conservative estimate of the amount of seed required annually to 
maintain that acreage, on a relatively short rotation basis, is placed at twenty- 
five to thirty million pounds. Eighty-two per cent of this quantity is required 
in Eastern Canada. Vegetable seeds are another group that usually require 
an “‘off-the-farm’”’ source of supply, and necessitate special distribution arrange- 
ments. It has been calculated that Canadian requirements of vegetable seeds, 
including canning and root crops, are approxmately thirteen and a half million 
pounds annually. 


2. Sources of Supply 
Broadly speaking there are three chief sources of supply: 
Carryover from a preceding crop year; 
Current production; 
Imports. 


(a) Carryover 

Carryover includes stocks in the possession of farmers, or in the hands of 
the Seed Trade. The amount of seed carried over will vary from year to year, 
depending upon level of production, demand and the possible intention of the 
farmer or The Trade to speculate on future needs. A reasonable carryover of 
all seeds is considered a desirable safeguard against crop failures that pe- 
riodically occur. 


(b) Production 


In the matter of maintaining production at satisfactory levels, it must be 
recognized that there are important influencing factors. In those crops for — 
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which there is an alternative use, the price relationship is important. Supply 
and demand play an important part and the hazards of undesirable growing 
and harvesting conditions cannot be overlooked. 

In the production of seed of clovers and alfalfa, the degree of winter killing, 
seed setting and early frosts are factors that may definitely determine volume. 
The opinion is held that commercial production of forage crop seeds should 
be confined, chiefly, to those areas in Canada where continuity of supply can 
be maintained with a minimum of influencing factors, and where production 
costs will encourage producers to stabilize production and permit them to sell 
on highly competitive markets at prices that will ensure a reasonable profit. 


(c) Imports 

It is evident that Canada is becoming more and more self-sufficient in 
the production of those seeds that can be produced economically and are im- 
portant to Canadian agriculture. With production on a widely diversified 
scale, the risk of seed crop failure is minimized to a point where imports have 
been significantly reduced and, in some years, eliminated entirely. Importation 
records disclose that, not since 1930, has Canada imported alfalfa seed in com- 
mercial quantities. The same applies to red clover seed, with the exception 
of the years 1931, 1937 and the current year when moderate quantities were, 
and are necessary to supplement short domestic supply. Of the major crops 
grown, timothy appears to be the only seed consistently imported in substantial 
quantities, and on this point something further will be said later. 


3. Current Production 


(a) Clover, Alfalfa and Grasses: 


1949 production of these seeds declined considerably in comparison to the 
record production in 1948. Unfavourable growing weather in the chief pro- 
duction areas, followed by early frosts, did much to reduce yields rather than 
any plan to reduce acreage. In spite of these conditions, production of most 
important kinds, with the exception of timothy, brome and crested wheat, 
was not far below the average for the twelve-year period 1937-48. Supplies 
from current production, plus carryover and imports, would indicate that there 
should be a sufficient quantity of seeds of these kinds available to meet domestic 
needs in 1950, with the possible exception of timothy seed. Timothy seed 
carryover in both Canada and the United States, as of June 30, 1949, was the 
smallest on record. Production in both countries declined to an all-time low, 
and prices have advanced to an all-time high. 


(b) Vegetable and Root Seeds: 


Most kinds of vegetable seeds, with the exception of beans, peas and corn, 
showed some increase in production over 1948. A sharp decline in production 
in peas of canning varieties occurred, due to a large surplus of seed stock 
produced in 1948. The vegetable seed industry in British Columbia has cut 
back production on those items which, in recent years, were produced for 
export. The spectacular recovery of vegetable seed production to a prewar 
level in traditionally producing countries in Europe and the currency problem 
are largely responsible. Adequate quantities of vegetable seeds are assured to 
fulfil 1950 requirements. 


(c) Cereal and Other Seeds Eligible for Registered and Certified Grades: 
There was a marked decline in the 1949 production of Registered and 
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Certified crops of oats, barley, flax and peas. This decrease, based on crop 
inspection estimates, is placed at about one-third or six million bushels less 
than in 1948. Most of this reduction has taken place in Western Canada, 
partially planned, due to anticipated decreased export demand for seeds of 
these kinds, but also due to drought and early frosts particularly in Alberta. 
Production of seed of these crops has been maintained in Ontario and other 
parts of Eastern Canada, with the exception of barley the production of which 
was cut about fifty per cent in Ontario to an estimated amount of 80,000 bushels. 


In spite of these sharp reductions, there are adequate quantities of these 
seeds available for use in 1950. 


4. Current Imports 

As already stated, the domestic production of timothy seed is insufficient 
to meet 1950 needs, and supplies from elsewhere are necessary. During the 
period July 1 to December 31, 1949, 2,237,405 pounds of timothy seed have 
been imported. Most of this seed has been obtained from the U.S.A., and, 
because of short supply in that country and currently high prices, Canadian 
seedsmen have been somewhat reluctant to import, believing that farmers 
next spring will not use normal amounts. As other grasses are not available, 
except at comparably high prices, there would appear to be no basis on which 
to suggest suitable substitutes. 


As red clover seed production in 1949 was only one-third of the record 
sixteen-million-pound crop of 1948 and twenty per cent less than the twelve- 
year average, importations of this seed are being made for the first time in 
twelve crop years. During the period July 1 to December 31, 1949, 1,593,650 
pounds of red clover seed have been imported from the United Kingdom. 


Apart from timothy and red clover seed, no significant importations of 
any other forage crop seeds grown commercially in Canada are anticipated. 


5. Current Exports 


The heavy demand for Registered and Certified grades of wheat, oats, 
barley, flax and other oilbearing crops, to countries that are not traditional 
purchasers, has diminished appreciably, as anticipated. 


Had production of small seeded legumes and grasses been maintained in 
1949, at, or near, the 1948 level, there is little doubt that such a surplus would 
have found a ready market in the U.S.A. Because of lower production of 
these seeds in 1949, exports during the current year will be far less than a 
year ago when all-time export records were established for seeds of alfalfa, 
sweet clover, alsike, red clover, brome, meadow and creeping red fescues. An 
impressive total of almost 75,000,000 pounds of forage crop seeds, with an 
estimated farm value of about $17,000,000, was exported during the twelve 


months ending June 30, 1949, and over 90 per cent of this amount went to 
the U.S.A. 


6. Production Forecasts 

Concern is being expressed at the present in respect to over-production of 
some agricultural products, and farmers generally are taking stock of their 
position. Those farmers who are engaged in the production of forage crop seeds 
should not feel apprehensive about the immediate future, and a cut-back in 
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production of such seed crops would not be justified. On the contrary, the 
production of some of these seed crops should be stimulated. Several references 
have been made to a shortage of timothy seed. The records indicate that for 
many years Canada has depended upon the U.S.A. as a source of supply of 
considerable timothy seed, and in the past this has been justified, apparently 
due to low production costs in that country. However, during and since the 
war, there has been a marked decline in timothy seed production in the U.S.A. 
and the 1948 and 1949 crops have averaged forty-three per cent less than the 
1943-47 average. In the chief timothy seed producing states, Missouri and 
Iowa, acreage harvested for seed has been reduced significantly because pro- 
ducers have turned to other crops as offering a greater cash return per acre. 
What effect the abnormal prices offered for seed from the 1949 crop may have 
on production in 1950 is unknown, but according to officials of the U.S.D.A., 
the cut-back in acreage that has taken place in the past few years would indicate 
a 1950 production of less than average. On the basis of this information, it 
would seem desirable and necessary that producers in Canada increase pro- 
duction of timothy seed, not only as a means of increasing supplies for domestic 
use but to be in a position to export to the United Kingdom where the use of 
timothy seed is definitely on the increase. 


The Soil Conservation and Crop Conversion Programs in the U.S. are 
stimulating the use of small seeded legumes and grasses. The seed production 





Trophy Hall was a new feature at the 1949 Royal Winter Fair. These three panels show World 
Grand Championship exhibits in rye, potatoes and wheat. 
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of a number of these kinds in that country is, at the present time, inadequate 
to meet domestic demands. Canada is benefiting by that situation, and should 
have no difficulty in disposing of surplus seed of the kinds that will fit into those 
programs. Eventually the increased use of grasses and clover in the U.S. may 
stimulate seed production of these crops to record levels, because every acre 
seeded will have potential seed production possibilities. 


In the meantime, however.. there seems to be every reason to believe that 
Canadian producers of forage crop seeds should make every effort to take 
advantage of what appears to be, for a few years at least, a satisfactory market. 
In the Old World, sod crops as soil builders have been recognized as essential 
to good agriculture for many years. In Canada and the U.S. this has not 
heretofore been fully appreciated. However, present trends would indicate an 
appreciation of the need for soil building and soil conservation programs that 
should increase consumption in both countries of seeds of appropriate grasses 
and clovers. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN FIELD HUSBANDRY 


by Dr. G. P. McRostie, Department of 
Field Husbandry, O.A.C. 


WW AV Aaah dictionary gives one interpretation of the term “husbandry” 
that I think comes rather close to the general sense of the word: ‘‘To 
manage thriftily’’ is the meaning to which I refer. If we manage our soils, 
crops, and livestock thriftily we will be getting the most out of all three. 


There has been a tendency in recent years to exploit the term ‘‘conserv- 
ation,’ and to think of it in Ontario at least largely in terms of drainage, 
contour ploughing and reforestation. While these practices are very important, 
they do not tell the whole story, nor will they in themselves solve our problems. 


Conservation is community betterment, and should embrace all factors 
which aid in bringing about better living conditions for people in general. 
Thus, accompanying drainage, contour ploughing, and reforestation, there 
must be suitable crops, good cropping practices and satisfactory livestock 
and poultry management. Education, too, is a prime factor in developing 
such desirable conditions. 


At this time it is not my purpose to discuss this problem as a whole, but 
rather to indicate to you something of the plans that are being undertaken in 
Field Husbandry to help out in the general scheme. 


Perhaps one of the most significant things in present developments in 


Field Husbandry is a general realization that our endeavours are a part of a. 


broad scheme of community betterment and not an end in themselves. An 
example from our winter wheat improvement activities will serve to illustrate 
my point. It is not enough to produce or secure a new wheat that will outyield 
our present sorts at our central breeding station, but it must be tested as to 
its suitability for the whole winter wheat area of Ontario. It also must be 
rigidly tested for its milling and baking qualities so that it will meet the de- 
mands in this connection. It will thus bring profit and satisfaction to the 
grower, miller, baker, and ultimate consumer and enhance the reputation of 
our wheat and flour in foreign markets. 
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The same type of consideration is being given all other cereals that enter* ~ 
into our breeding program. All of our new productions in barley are tested 
extensively for malting quality as well as for their ability to resist the attacks 
of the most destructive diseases. Studies are being undertaken on the mode 
of inheritance of resistance to disease so that we may follow the most effective 
procedure for producing resistant sorts. 


Throughout our quality testing very much smaller apparatus than used 
commercially has been developed to permit of testing small quantities. Thus 
Wwe can get accurate information about our new productions in early generations. 
This saves both time and money. 


Let us turn now for a short time to the improvement of forage crops. The 
trend in breeding of these crops has changed very definitely in several regards. 
Pounds per acre used to be the objective, but now our aim is food units per 
acre. Our new productions have to pass through critical tests for nutritional 
value. One of the interesting developments in this connection is the wide 
variation that occurs in the strains of a single species with regard to various 
plant food elements. 


The second trend is one of equal importance. That is the effect of the 
various kinds of forage crops on soil improvement. Because we cannot see 
what is happening underground, we are apt to disregard that phase of crop 
development. Not only do plants vary widely in the plant food that they add 
to the soil, but they differ in their contribution to its fibre content. 


I want to present for your information a table which reports the results 
of some recent investigations at an American experiment station. 


TABLE | 


AVERAGE WEIGHT OF ROOTS IN POUNDS PER ACRE 
INCH AT VARIOUS DEPTHS 


DEPTH IN INCHES 





GRASS ———_——___— ———-—--..- — 

: 0-3 3-6 6-9 9-12 12-18 

Awnless Brome... F 719.7 200.8 140.5 123.6 106.4 
EE eee pa ene 1,246.9 124.2 76.6 50.9 29.6 
Kentucky Bluegrass ... . 1,126.1 - 84.8 535 6.5 3.3 
(ih as: ee a a 680.1 40.6 19.7 12.4 6.3 


Here we see a very definite difference between four of our commonly grown 
grasses with regard to the amount of root growth left in the ground at various 
depths. Not only do variations such as this exist between species of grasses 
and legumes but smaller significant differences occur between different varieties 
and strains of single species. Such differences are being recorded and given 
recognition by our plant breeders. 


There is a further trend, which we might term ‘‘the shape of things to 
come,”’ that is entering into our legume breeding program in particular. This 
is the application of the hybrid corn idea to various legumes which lend them- 
selves to such treatment. I can illustrate my point best by reference to the 
following table which records the Guelph results of the North East Regional 
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Alfalfa Tests. The figures presented are for one year only and for a year of 
rather low production. However, they indicate an interesting trend in breeding: 


TABLE Il 


PERFORMANCE AT GUELPH, ONT., OF THE VARIETIES INCLUDED 
IN THE INTERNATIONAL NORTHEAST REGIONAL ALFALFA TEST 
IN THE 1949 CROP YEAR 


Dry FODDER 

















VARIETY OF STRAIN TONS PER ACRE 
A22-a Utah be ee eee 3.18 
77 C 231 Nebraska......... sehbie dc OL ee 3.10 
77C129 Nebraska cn. ote see es eee 3.06 
75 © 53'x C30 Nebrasica. seat ee 3.05 
Ladak FC. 23279 24s Sa 3.03 
67 C126 Nebraska...caccecnusea tc te eee 2.98 
A225 Utahi.ny. .2kmnn Bike ee ee 2.87 
Narragansett, F.C. 234.13 jc ates tee eee oli 2.76 
Atlantic F.C. 23403 fo a or tee ee ree 2.63 
OA: GENO ke Shoe Re eet eee ee 2.60 
No. 74 Utaliidce beset en eee 2.60 
Nos 200 Mi tab k ee Lio eae aE, Let ne Te: ay 255 
Syn. C. Wisconsin......... ener et i a gee 2251 
Buffalo Pie 23391 rete eee i ee 2.46 
Ranger F.C. 23150 Arwona ae, .c200t ee cere 2.45 
Kansas Common 23391............0.0.. Soca toe a Soe bees 2.43 
Williamsburg, F.C. 23349.............. asl societal eae 2.42 
Ranger, B.Cl 23349 aos eect ce ee 2.42 
Ollahoma CommoniliG, 2337000 i ante 2.40 
Ontario Variewated.o.0.0. cere ee en ae 2.39 
COSSA0K increta Aael Bee cine AAA ih a Ss dn, a 2.38 
Grimm F.C. 23163.. otc Nes ea en ee ; 2.28 
Peraxie.c 7-5 . “Nias Sen, oe 2.10 


It will be noted that the varieties fall into three general groups according 
to the figures for yield. The lowest yielding group consists of the older varieties 
under test. The larger middle group presents improved strains. Our own 
O.A.C. No. 1 is well up in this group. The highest yielding group with one 
exception is composed of hybrids produced in somewhat the same manner 
as hybrid corn. At the present time anyway this last group looks to represent 
the goal towards which our energies as plant breeders should be directed if the 
maximum profit is to be secured from our alfalfa and red clover breeding and 
perhaps some other legumes as well. 


This approach coupled with an even more recent one of improvement by 
doubling of the inheritance factors by the use of chemicals such as colchicine 
presents possibilities of improvement of forage crops greater than any yet 
attained by the older methods. 


The corn breeding program has almost entirely centred around the pro- 
duction of improved types of hybrid corn. This scheme has been proven so 
profitable and satisfactory that the open fertilized varieties are rapidly dis- 
appearing from seed corn markets. 


The situation has become so serious that the plant breeding institutions 
of Canada have been requested to assume the responsibility of keeping the 
main existing open-fertilized varieties in a pure form. A definite group of 
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varieties has been assigned to each institution concerned. Thus we hope to 
retain for future breeding purposes the desirable factors possessed by our ~ 
open fertilized varieties. 


In the instance of soybeans, a study of cultural practices has been very 
closely associated with the development of improved varieties. The fact 
that the soybean acreage has increased nearly one thousand per cent in the 
past twenty years is a good indication that a series of conditions have made 
the production of the crop in question, a profitable venture for many farmers. 
A ready market at improved prices has been an important factor, but the pro- 
duction of suitable varieties for each soil climatic zone has been equally valu- 
able. Changed cultural practices as a result of experimentation has been of 
the outstanding developments. For example, it has been proven that yields 
can be stepped up from eight to seventeen per cent, depending on soil type 
and fertility, by inoculation every time the crop is grown. N arrowing the 
distance between rows and increasing the rate of seeding to at least a bushel 
per acre has resulted in increased yields of from twelve to twenty per cent. 
Weeds have always been a potent factor in lowering soybean yields. However 
it has been proven that not over three cross cultivations after the soybeans 
have emerged and while the weeds are still small, coupled with one or two 
inter-row cultivations, will give a comparatively clean crop on the average 
farm. The implements used were the rotary hoe, the finger weeder and the 
ordinary drag harrow. The first-mentioned implement can be operated effec- 
tively either across or in the same direction as the rows. However, it needs to 
be pulled at the rate of eight or nine miles an hour for the most effective results. 
The finger weeder seems to give better results when used across the rows, and 
at speeds of four or five miles an hour. The drag harrow gives good results 
when operated across the rows and at three or four miles per hour. 


The potato crop has received its share of attention during recent years. 
A rather extensive program is under way with regard to both breeding and 
cultural practices. This is a co-operative venture between the Dominion and 
the Provincial Departments of Agriculture. At the present time the most 
emphasis in breeding is being placed on the production of disease-resistant 
types with satisfactory agronomic characteristics. Very distinct progress has 
been made in this regard in both securing and producing scab resistant and 
light-resistant sorts. As far as scab resistance is concerned the imported 
Ontario variety seems to be one of the most promising for a number of our 
potato growing areas in Central Ontario. 


Accompanying the breeding program, rather extensive nutritional studies 
are being undertaken. The object of these is to determine the effect of various 
cultural practices on the yield and quality of the varieties concerned. There 
are still so many unknown factors in the production of a satisfactory crop of 
potatoes, that each little bit of information secured by observation or experi- 
ment keeps adding to the possible profits from this crop. 


I have referred specifically to a sufficient number of field crops to indicate 
the trend in this regard. The same general line of improvement is being followed 
with practically all field crops of agronomic importance. In addition, extensive 
importations are being made from many parts of the world to see if some new 
crop or an improved variety of any established crop can add to the profit- 
ableness of our Ontario agriculture. Over six hundred such introductions were 
made during the past year by the Field Husbandry Department of the O.A.C 
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alone. Thus introduction, breeding, and studies of cultural requirements form 
the bulwark of our crop improvement program. 


Finally, may I digress a moment to answer a frequent question in con- 
nection with our crop improvement activities. The query is ‘‘Does such work 
pay?’ Such factors are becoming of increasing importance. 


I have been speaking of winter wheat, and I will use this crop again as an 
illustration. In any crop improvement endeavour the first step is to secure 
all promising varieties from sections of the world known to possess growing 
conditions similar to the area in which the crop is to be grown. This was done 
with winter wheat, and among those secured was a selection, No. 595, from 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. A few years’ testing showed this variety as 
quite resistant to loose smut and also high-yielding and of excellent milling 
and baking quality. It was considered sufficiently good to replace the commonly 
grown varieties until such time as our newer hybrids would be ready for dis- 
tribution. The use of this variety has increased so rapidly that, according to 
the best estimates we can get this year, around one-half our winter wheat 
acreage, or 400,000 acres, was planted to Cornell 595 this past fall. Our 
average increase per acre over the check varieties has been two-and-one-half 
bushels where no smut was present. Much greater increases were secured where 
loose smut was present in quantity. However, using the lowest figure of 





Exhibits are shown to good advantage at the Seed Show, Royal Winter Fair — Ontario growers 
won many high awards. 
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two-and-one-half bushels on 400,000 acres the total increase that can be 
expected due to the use of Cornell 595 is around 1,000,000 bushels. At current 
prices for winter wheat this amounts to early a million and three-quarter 
dollars. This is more money than has been spent on winter wheat improve- 
ment in your life-time or mine, and is the result of one phase of improvement 
with one crop for a single year. 


According to the Statistics Branch of the Ontario Department of Agricul- 
ture, there are around ten million acres devoted to field crops in the province. 
A very small increase per acre, due to the introduction of a new variety or an 
improved cultural practice, returns big dividends. Dollars spent in this con- 
nection are returned a hundred fold. Yes, there is money in crop improvement. 





Courtesy of Farmer’s Advocate 


THEY ALL HAD A PART IN THE POTATO MEETING AT 
TORONTO 


Sitting, from the left: Howard Harper, Goodwood, Chairman 
of Resolutions Committee, Potato section of Crop Improvement 
Association Convention, Toronto; A. L. Deachman, Toronto, 
Guest Speaker at Potato Growers’ Banquet. Standing: A. H. 
Martin, Secretary, O.C.1.A.; Roy Hickling, Barrie, Chairman 
of afternoon session; A. H. McNish, Lyn, President, O.C.I.A. 
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POTATO MEETING 


REPORT ON 
RESOLUTIONS AND COMMITTEE FOR 1949 


Howard Harper, Goodwood 
Resolution 1— Courtesy 
Resolution 2—Appreciation Conveyed 


Resolution 3—Scab Control Project 
Work continued and enlarged as requested. 


Resolution 4—Freight Assistance on Seed 
Assistance provided as suggested to include area north of North Bay. 


Resolution 5—Enforcement of Grade Regulations 
Staff enlarged — much educational work — many detentions and prose- 
cutions. 


Resolution 6—Faulty Germination 
Tests undertaken — no solution determined. 


Resolution 7—Freight Assistance 
Granted as requested. 


Resolution 9—Bacterial Ring Rot 
Survey enlarged to cover area. 


Resolution 10—DDT 
Tests undertaken — reports negative to date. 


Resolution 11—Grade Enforcement 
Similar to No. 5. Progress made. 


NORTHERN ONTARIO SECTION 


Resolution 1—Storage for Temiskaming 
Assistance available but no further request from growers. 


REPORT OF POTATO COMMITTEE 


Sate of all, we express regret that during the year one of our valued members 
in the person of A. V. Mason,. Dundas, passed away on June 13. He was 
well known as a potato grower (75-100 acres) and as a buyer, but his interests 
extended far beyond potatoes, through county and provincial organizations. 
As one of the founders of Alcoholic Anonymous in Ontario, he provided 
invaluable assistance to many in building stronger characters. No one 
but Albert Mason will ever know the patience and many hours he spent in 
the interests of others. 


As a member of our Committee, he was always interested and active. His 
opinions were expressed freely, his advice appreciated and his company enjoyed. 
As he passed away, his field of potatoes behind his house was almost in full 
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bloom. Albert Mason had grown early potatoes on that same field annually 
and continuously for over thirty years, but he did not rob the soil, rather by 
his good management the soil was improved. That was typical of Albert 
Mason. He always had a high objective — he put a lot into any project but 
he got a lot out — he wanted to get at basic and fundamental principles. He 
liked to see things flourish and do well. He left the world a better place in 
many respects, because he lived. We will all miss him very much. 


Business at Committee meetings during the year consisted of plans and 
results for many projects. These meetings acted as a clearing house for all 
matters pertaining to interests in production and marketing of potatoes. 
They also gave growers from the various areas opportunity to discuss business 
pertaining to potatoes from all angles, and if considered advisable, take action. 
Membership was continued in Canadian Horticultural Council, and problems 
of a national scale were dealt with through that organization. 


Support Prices 


A committee meeting in Ottawa was attended with the Secretary on 
September 19, and after discussion with representatives of all Eastern Provinces 
all supported the following recommendation on the basis that anything that 
would assist Maritime Potato Growers, automatically assists Ontario. 


It is recommended — 
1. That there be price support on a basis not lower than that of 1948. 
2. That price support be announced with the least possible delay. 


3. That applications for price support should be received on and after 
January 15, 1950. 


4. That price support should be applicable to all commercial growing 
sections in the Maritime Provinces. 


5. That price support should be applicable to potatoes in farmers’ bins or 
in rented storage elsewhere. 


6. That the official press release announcing price support for potatoes 
should include a statement of the beneficial effect which it will have 
upon other producing areas. 


It was pointed out this year’s Ontario crop amounts to 117,000 acres with 
average yield of 160 bushels per acre. As compared to 115,000 in 1948 with 
average yield of 177 bushels. P.E.I. is up to 13%, N.S., 3% and N.B. down 8%. 
Movement to December 1, from the Maritimes for export and domestic use, 
9199 carloads and 1324 carloads above last year at same date. Quota of seed 
and table stock to U.S.A. of 3144 million bushels filled by November 27 this 
year, about a month later than 1948. Full duty 75c. per cwt. now applies. 


U.S.A. support price varies —for N.Y. state, per cwt. November $1.90, 
December $2.10, January $2.30, Feb. $2.35, March $2.40. Maine is 20c. lower 
in each case. These are based on 60% parity as compared to support prices 
at 90% parity in 1948. Acreage was reduced up to 26% in some States. Pro- 
duction goal in U.S.A. for 1950 is set at 335 million bushels, enough to provide 
a per capita supply of 100 pounds as compared to 103 pounds now reported as 
per capita figure for 1948 crop. 
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High Yield Clubs for 1949 


By Area: 
i No. ComM- OVER OVER OVER “OVER OvER AVERAGE 
COUNTY OR PLETING 400 500 600 | 700 800 Bus. PER 
DISTRICT CONTEST BUS. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. ACRE 
1. Algomacse. ire ee 17 10 10° Veet IU feat en Dn ee 394 
2: Cochrane so 19 14 if 3 ie ier 460 
3... Wuthering sy... ake 40 28 ane ar cle er ay 433 
4 Dirhanic eae 30 14 Oe CEE Beate ata te eee 419 
5: “Grenville eo oe Lf Ar SY oe eee i EAST a Se 3 257 
6 URenoras.. ene TO) 0 Re ee ee 282 
7. WMitddlesex 4 een 34 22 14 11 3 1 487 
By Ontario: ¢.... ceasn 18 10... dane Ee eee 366 
oY Parry wounds 18 9 5 3 2 1 445 
1Oa(Péel oS ee et 13 5 Zi * Sas cP Aes ea eee s15 
11 Rainy River. 76 9 + Loe Rhee Wee tee 316 
T2 ar ROOLIOW fa ee 12 3 1 Wee eee 7 | es eee 342 
PS SSudbuty sie.) aan 20 10 SU el bo RY ee ee 390 
14. Sudbury 
(Walford Div.)...... 14 5 2 Mee Mees care Fe 367 
15. S. Simcoe... aarti 33 5 yates Ee An ae 321 
16. Temiskaming.. tacks 10 1 leks) ene a eee 283 
17... Thunder Bay. cs. 2...: 17 5 3 y) 1 350 
ROreOY OCS ae a eae 19 11 5 1. - Ae Ni Ae A 432 
(LGTALS) = eee or. 350 156 0 21 is 2 373 
AvR. 
By Year: No. 
No. COMPETITORS OVER OVER OVER OVER AVERAGE 
OF COMPLETING 500 600 700 800 Bus. PER 
CLUBS TESTS Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. ACRE 
19465667 2 iets. yee 2 36 3: © decal a pile eee ape 
1040 ea 11 194 17 A ON | alae 330 
1045 “pate 12 207 3 Le” wings eeetee ast teaee 266 
104 Oo cere 15 282 52 O.. 9" Scie eee 379 
1047 ees 2 16 275 4] 12 i UE Stal og OE 392 
LOE Ree ls cee 21% 394 69 18 | ae Saget 392 
1039 ene ees 18 350 60 21 7 2 373 


*With N. Simcoe. 


At least seven clubs awarded their prizes on a quality basis, and at least ten 
clubs organized well attended banquets of potato growers. Many featured 
prizes for exhibit, and the original South Simcoe Club continued their awards 
for condition of potatoes in storage. Eight Gold Watches were given away, 
and total prize money would aggregate around $4,000, presented at public 
gatherings with an estimated public attendance from 1,800 to 2,000. Certi- 
ficates of Merit were again provided to growers reaching the objective of 500 
bushels per acre. 

The Championship Award for Ontario was decided at the Royal Winter 
Fair, where 39 growers made entry in the final contest for Provincial honours, 
based on 200 points Yield Per Acre: 200 points Quality Per Acre: 100 pote 
Exhibit of One Bushel: 100 points Cooking Test for Quality. 


Top awards were as follows:— 


1. Frank Rick, Trout Creek, Parry Sound Dist............0...... $250 in cash plus trophy 
and trip to Toronto 
2. Dave C. Hackett, Cochrane, Cochrane Dist..................... 125 in cash 
3. W.A. Vail & Son, Denfield,, Middlesex Go., 2. ee 75 in cash 
4, Ivan Linton, Strathroy, Middlesex COs ee eee 40 in cash 
5. Egan D. Anderson, Cochrane, Cochrane Dist................... 25 in cash 
6. Jos. Gattie, Walford, Sudbury Dist. 230 Cae ee 15 in cash 
7. W. Irwin, Magnetawan, Parry Sound Distu, aie aa 10 in cash 
8. Alfred Anderson, Cochrane, Cochrane Dist, 4a 10 in cash 
9. Herb Jones, Maple, Vork’Co.,....o02, he fo Oe Ribbon 
10. Gabriel Kolometz, Dunning, Cochrane Dist................. Ribbon 
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As the years go by, it is interesting to observe long term effects of these 
high yield potato clubs. Two or three important practical features are noticeable. 


1. High yields per acre cut production costs per unit and usually improve 
quality. 

2. Improved crops of grain, hay and pasture are being obtained on “‘built 
up” land, following potato crops, thus potatoes improve the soil when 
‘handled properly and account for the noticeable benefits being obtained 
by way of soil conservation in a very practical manner. 

3. By a competitive spirit of friendly rivalry, growers have become ac- 
quainted with each other— their problems — their practices — not 
only on a community basis but the wider field of county and provincial. 





KING OF ‘EM ALL 


Sudbury Rotarians honored seed potato-grower of the Royal Winter Fair. Grand Champion Theodore 
Despatie was “‘crowned” Potato King by Dr. R. C. Chappelle, president of Sudbury Rotary Club. 
Mrs. Despatie is seated beside her famous husband, while the Rotary sergeant-at-arms stands at rear. 
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Enthusiastic interest is at an all-time high, but Ontario has a long way to go 
yet TO STRICTLY ENFORCE GRADES — to provide constant supplies of a 
quality product which will please the consumer not only from outside appear- 
ance, but give them mealy, white potato flavour that will increase consumption 
and justify the establishment of an advertising campaign under improved 
merchandizing practices. 


Bacterial Ring Rot Survey 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


Since Regulations 
— INFESTED ————_——— 


FARMS ACREAGE 
GS oer sia sb tudicsn' eases ics owed eRe RRO ee 157 1,200 
DOG no andes ys eauisvace debian 463 2,800 
1945 Si easier 281 1,200 
LOA G ecb Wines Suche crest ee nL e 673 3,640 
A 2) a et IER OME En My er ea es Vt 351 : 1,900 
hes ,  RRTErT eeee SO Se tM Sod IN os 246 1,200 
$940 27.6 eee ee eee ene Sate Soe 590 2,850 
By Counties and Districts 
AREA 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Algoma y45.: 3. eee — ee aie 1 ri ses me 
Brantic’ \3ee. eee Ee 2 race 17 1 3 3 
Bruen ih en ere ee ou ae nee 1 oa on Fay 
Carleton’... eee 9 44 6 il: 26 
Cochrane)... seaen eee tee ar 1 1 Zo 20 45 
DCTS ANG talk eee 61 78 15 34 7 11 217 
DOA Ga ee ed ae ee ae ta be 1 oes oe it 
Pirhamisei es ee fi 22 10 41 6 4 70 
Tel pits Pee oth, ee Mes son ae sae 1 a e Bi 
Prontenecm ca. oe oe ry ee Richy aie 1 
Gretyilles..5 oe ee 1 3 2 1 
GtEy. Pee eee 2 1 
ELBE Oe eect ces cen eget 1 
PUCOR Keen ore er 1 
PRCNOR CR tun cis 6 inc ee 1 1 
TANCO lied ep ee 1 
Middlesex can at eee 6 5 5 4 p 
Muskoka and Parry Sound.. 1 2 2 
INT PISSING share .sustssabeae ete 2a 1 fet 17 ene eek 
INGtiollc erie ee ee 1 a ae 1 eh nee 
Northumberland.................... wg - ~ 6 2 1 7 t 
OnLATION nce eee 7 2 3 30 8 21 30 
Led co by nee a RC PRE I iL, SN We card 8 {3 22 2 1 3 5 ; 
dot ee a OE I 1 ae ae 
Peterborough. ..............cccc00000.. se 1 one 1 1 Rise rae 
Prescott and Russell.............. ty 5 6 24 2 12 13 
RALLY AVCT nites eee bis it Kae 3 ae a ae 
SEDI Ce Wises ere end Oar Ae. 1 ua 2 t 3 a 
SIINICOGL shee an eh ee 58 171 62 178 108 100 91 
Sudbury sal nn ence. 1 54 122 183 128 21 25 . 
PLeMmiskaminey, ac.fac ek. ‘| ae ae 2 3 1 ae a 
SUM CEE RDA Vito kecoelac te, a a 2 23 21 1 6 ; 
Waterloo cuss at ae. = 13 1 8 * 12 2 
Wireline ton dc kick nse 4 46 5 16 15 1 2 
Went wort che sch ulal: 1 12 1 15 1 5 1 = 
BOT emer Bo hie aly eee 7 21 if 15 aS 11 32 


Upon receipt of “positive” report, each grower on this list was mailed a 
registered letter, advising that regulations respecting Bacterial Ring Rot passed 
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under the Plant Diseases Act. must be complied with. They are briefly as 
follows :— . 


1. Dispose of all potatoes by January 31, 1950. 

Mark each tag with ‘Table Stock Only.” 

Disinfect all bins, machinery, bags, etc., by April 1, 1950. 
Secure new seed from approved source. 

Make a detailed report to head office. 


Ah ad ee 


Royal Winter Fair 
From a total of 359 entries from all Provinces in Canada, except Newfound- 
land, and ten states of the U.S.A., Ontario growers won 141 prizes including :— 
Grand Championship in Seed Potatoes — Theodore Despatie, Hanmer, Sudbury District 


Championship in Table Potatoes — Arthur H. Budarick, Palmer Rapids, Renfrew County 
Reserve Championship in Table Potatoes — Frank Rick, Trout Creek, Parry Sound District 


ONLY ONE WAY OF ESCAPE FOR WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


A. L. Deachman Depicts The Terrors of Atomic Warfare 
before Potato Growers 


Ce and depressing was the prospect which Mr. Alex L. Deachman of 
Toronto, portrayed to the Eighth Annual Potato Growers’ Luncheon 
held at time of the Crop Improvement meeting in the Coliseum, Toronto. 
His subject was ‘‘Atomic Energy, for War and Peace.”’ Mr. Deachman gave 
a terrifying picture of the probable effects of atomic warfare. He scoffed at 
the idea that Russia did not possess the secret of the atom bomb, which they 
had secured from the Germans, who were only three months behind the Allies 
in Atomic research. He pictured both sides with rocket bombs, spear headed 
with atomic explosive and guided by radar and with a range of thousands of 
miles. He described the devastating effects of such weapons, a thousand times 
more powerful and deadly than those which destroyed Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. He told how simply these deadly missiles could be fired. He quoted 
authorities for believing that the use of these bombs would result in the total 
elimination of the chief cities and a large majority of the population of the 
contending nations. Finally, he advanced the opinion that there was only 
one power that could save civilization from destruction, the Master of the 
Elements who on the sea of Galilee said ‘‘Peace be still,” and there was a great 
calm. And he pleaded earnestly that the intervention of Almighty Power 
should be invoked through the instrumentality of prayer. The address made 
a very deep impression indeed on the 400 or more people who heard, and will 
probably affect the future thinking and attitude of many of them. 


Experiments by Dr. Rutherford in 1925, and later by Doctor Lawrence, 
led to the knowledge that the atom could be split, thereby releasing a tremen- 
dous energy at the disposal of man. While photographing atoms of uranium 
and radium placed in a lead box, Dr. Rutherford found that the atom was not 
simple as supposed, but was composed of a central nucleus around which 
revolved a series of electrons, neutrons and protons. 


Dr. Rutherford furthered his experiments by photographing atoms of 
other elements, and found that the atom was not the smallest particle of matter, 
as previously believed, but that it was composed of a neucleus, with other 
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elements revolving round it. This disproved the Valancy Theory, that all 
elements could be reduced to a pure form of matter and were found by weight 
to be exact multiples of the weight of oxygen. In 1934, Canadian-born Dr. 
Lawrence began experimentation based upon the theory that if it was possible 
to impregnate the atom with some other particle, balance in the atom would 
be destroyed and it would therefore burst and divide. The race for atomic 
power started when Dr. Lawrence successfully split the atom with an immense 
electro magnet or cyclotron. 


In July, 1945, by means of remote control the first atomic bomb was 
exploded in the Arizona desert. Scientists stationed twently miles away watched 
the orange flaming ball-like mass which rose in the air, leaving a column of 
smoke much like a mushroom and heard the tremendous explosion, the effects 
of which were recorded in Paris. 


Later, it was found that the sand for one mile in diameter was instantly 
turned to giass by the three hundred billion degrees Fahrenheit temperature 
at which the bomb exploded. The earth was pushed down for a depth of ten 
feet, streams broke out in the desert, and all life was destroyed. 


The first atom bomb used in warfare was dropped on Hiroshima, a city 
the size of Hamilton. Five square miles in the heart of the city were absolutely 
wiped out, and the loss of human life was 130,000. Those who escaped destruc- 
tion by the bomb were affected in other ways. Men became sterile and women 
gave birth to children who were mentally deficient. The atom bomb which 
caused this destruction weighed less than 300 pounds and had an actual ex- 
plosive charge of less than four and one-half pounds of uranium. 


Scientists agreed that it would be foolish to assume that Russia is not 
making atom bombs, for German scientists were within three months of com- 
pleting plans for the atomic bomb when Allied forces invaded Europe. As 
the Russian army rolled into Germany from the east, the scientists engaged 
in atomic research and the equipment located in this area to further such 
research, disappeared. It was probably that they were in Russia today, per- 
fecting the atom bomb for that country. The speaker suggested that the 
Russians took over Chekoslovakia at the possible cost of war because they 
needed the Skoda factories there for the production of atom bombs. 


Dr. Deachman visualized the third world war as a push button war, in 
which radar controlled rockets shot far into the stratosphere, could home 
on targets from any part of the earth’s surface to another, and hit their mark 
to within one square mile. Einstein has said that in such a war, three per cent 
of humanity only would survive. Another scientist estimated that only ten 
per cent of the world’s population, the primitive peoples living in sparsely 
inhabited parts of the world, would survive a war of this nature. 


Atomic bombs could annihilate all life on earth, but if war was avoided 
and banished, atomic energy would open the door to a way of life which would 
make all present conceptions of daily living obsolete. Human life could be 
prolonged indefinitely by the use of atomic energy to cure maladies which 
shorten the life span, and the harnessing of atomic energy for industrial pur- 
poses would completely revolutionize industry. A process of releasing atomic 
energy from mercury has been perfected whereby a teacupful of mercury will 
provide sufficient power to propel a locomotive drawing 120 loaded freight | 
cars, across the continent 45 times and at a speed of 237 miles per hour. 
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Mr. Deachman said that the sun was atomic power in action, and that man 
grew old, and died because of exposure to its cosmic rays. Prior to the great 
flood it was recorded that men lived to be nearly 1,000 years old. That had 
been questioned but it was also noted in the scriptures that at this point in 
the world’s history there was a curtain of moisture over the earth. This pro- 
tected man from the sun’s injurious rays. Scientists were of the opinion that 
there was nothing in man’s makeup to prevent indefinite life and it was not 
fantastic to conceive that, with the advent of atomic energy to place a canopy 
over the earth which would shelter man from cosmic rays and render life to 
1,000 years possible. 


“It would seem that the human race is on the brink of a golden age such as 
the Bible predicted — yet stands on the brink of complete destruction if the 
atom is used for war rather than for peace,’’ said Mr. Deachman. The chaos 
and unrest in the world were attributed to the fact that it has never had the 
correct type of governor. 


Neither the despots of ancient civilizations, nor the dictators of the modern 
age, nor the international organizations such as the United Nations had been 
successful in establishing world order. 


Mankind must realize that there was a power greater than the atom — that 
Jesus, who stilled the waves on the Sea of Galilee, was the one man, who had 
controlled nature’s forces. In Him, was the one power competent to step into 
the world today and say, ‘‘Peace Be Still.’’ The power of prayer, the heart’s 
desire sincerely expressed, could be a major factor in bringing about world peace. 

Mr. Roy Hickling, Barrie, thanked the speaker for expounding in plain terms 
a technical subject which is of utmost importance in the world today, affecting 
as it does the future of the entire human race. 





Courtesy of Farmer's Advocate 


THE POTATO KING AND HIS FAMILY 
From left, Roger Despatie, Mrs. Theodore Despatie, Lucien 
Despatie, and Theodore wearing his crown. 
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POTATO COSTS PER BAG 
by Dr. H. L. Patterson 


Ge FIRST information on potato costs which the Farm Economics Branch 
had available was the cost statements turned in by the “500”’ Bushel Potato 
Clubs of the Crop Improvement Associations. 


A summary of those reports from 1944 to 1947 indicates that it required 
an average of 122 man hours per acre, 7 tractor hours and 65 horse hours per 
acre of potatoes. In addition to that there were 11 loads of manure applied, 
valued at $19.; 943 pounds of fertilizer costing over $16., spray or dust costing 
nearly $9., and seed was valued at $36. per acre. At 25c. an hour for horse 
labour the cost would be over $16., and at $1.50 per hour for tractor and im- 
plement, the cost would be $10., an acre. The land itself will cost somewhere 
above $3. per acre including interest and taxes. 


What I am getting at, is that potato production involves a high cost per 
acre. Even without the 122 hours of labour the cost would be over $120. per 
acre. Even with the lowest farm wages paid for this type of work the costs 
will run somewhere over $180. per acre on farms striving for good yields. 
With cost this high, one cannot afford to obtain anything but good yields. 


The average yield obtained was 236 bushels or about 189 bags per acre. 
On this basis it looks as though about one-third of the potato growers would 
be losing money; about one-third break even and about one-third clearing 
good net returns. The yields ran all the way from less than 150 bushels per 
acre to over 400 acres. The yields ran all the way from less than 150 bushels 
per acre up to over 400. The yield was related to tractor time used but not too 
closely to man labour or horse-time. In other words, the best yields were 
obtained by the operators who had the most modern equipment and who were 
able to keep down the working time by the use of that equipment (Table I). 


TABLE | 


RELATION OF MAN, HORSE, AND TRACTOR TIME TO 
TOTAL YIELDS OF POTATOES 


(Based on Records for Crop Years 1944-1947 for Province, except Northern Area) 


GROUPING No. AVER- Man LABOUR Horse TIME TRACTOR TIME 
(BY TOTAL OF AGE Ee 
YIELD IN Farms’ YIELD AVER. Hours AveER. Hours AVER. Hours 
BUSHELS IN PER PER PER PER PER PER PER 
PER ACRE) Group ACRE ACRE BusHEL ACRE BUSHEL ACRE BUSHEL 
(Bus.)  (Hrs.) (Hrs.) (Hrs.) (Hrs.) (Hrs.) (Hrs.) 
Less than 150 bus. 24 120 115 1.0 70 6 3.6 .04 
P5061 00 4 ae. 33 168 101 .60 68 ea 6.1 .04 
200 tO249% 2 as 40 219 127. 58 70 x 6.4 .03 
DSO O09 Bnei: 36 265 106 40 62 o 6.7 .02 
BOO Ors 49 28 ce 28 Sr 145 46 86 5) 6.9 02 
S51 UR elh hla! Renee eee we 364 120 30 67 o) 9.7 .03 
AQOATICNGVER. 5.02: 24 491 98 .20 42 .08 13.4 03 


It is evident that potato producers have learned that lesson since 1947. 
A study of complete costs on potato production was started in 1949. The 
data is not complete yet but 117 farms kept data on all operations which have 
been summarized up to the end of planting operations. Since these farms are 
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similar in type to the “500”? Bushel Club farms — in fact many are the same 
farms — their time requirements are comparable with the original group 
studied. In the field operations summarized to date, it was found that the 
tractor time per acre has increased 50 per cent but the horse time has decreased 
by two-thirds and the man time is one-third down. 


This shift is bound to have some far reaching effects in the production of 
potatoes. The operators with modern equipment seem to get the best yields. 
There are many reasons why this might happen, not the least of which is 
their ability to get a thorough job done when it should be done. Even on 
spraying and dusting, tractor operation took from nearly 25 per cent to about 
33 per cent less man time per acre than horses (Table IT). 


TABLE Il 


TIME REQUIRED, COST OF MATERIALS, AND YIELDS FOR SPRAYING 
AND DUSTING BY DIFFERENT METHODS 


(Based on Records for Crop Years 1944-1947 for Province) 








By Horse By TRACTOR 
DUSTING SPRAYING DUSTING SPRAYING 
Number Farms in Group.................. 41 90 37 10 
Average Yields (per Acre)..........00.0.. — 263 260 359 294 
Coek OF Materials. ie teil tess cass; $12.87 $7.33 $16.26 $6.68 
Man doa botr (HOuUrts) 2b ecccccssesecasccs B.2 8.0 pe | 6.2 
Homer rime (Hours) 5 ei Ps. 4.9 Ogee ey ee ee 
Tractor Time (Hours)... ..ne.04.:... eeeecG iy Lp iw:, ris: fe 4,3 


I have been surprised to hear many potato growers estimate that they are 
now using their horses less than 300 hours per year — some even say less 
than 200 hours. I think that if they sat down and figured what it costs them 
to keep a horse for a year they would realize they cannot afford to keep one 
for so little work. Costs will vary but the Central Experimental Farm figures 
_ that it costs them nearly $150. to keep a horse for a year. About $90. of that 
is feed alone. On that basis a horse working only 200 hours a year would be 
costing about 75c. per hour. Compare that with a 2 to 3 plow tractor, costing 
just over $1. per hour when working 250 hours per year. It is equal in power 
to 2 teams or 4 horses. In other words, the horses might cost up to nearly 
three times as much for power delivered, to say nothing of the extra man 
power required to drive two teams instead of one tractor. Many would find 
it difficult to operate a farm completely without horses, but it would seem 
that it might be possible to double up on the use of teams or perhaps the long- 
time trend to larger farms will solve the problem. 


It is certain that we have not seen the ultimate yet in work simplification 
or improved methods of production. It looks as though we are in the midst 
of a changeover to newer and better production methods. Our problem in 
the future will be to sift the good from the bad. In other words, we will need 
to seriously study the changes and to determine which will pay and which 
won't. The investment is so high that the information will be badly needed 
to ensure that only the most profitable practices should be continued. 


We hope to have a few more facts to go on when the new study is com- 
pletely analyzed. 
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DISCUSSION RE COSTS OF PRODUCING SEED POTATOES 


by Morris Darby, Waverley, Ontario, President, 
N. Simcoe Seed Potato Growers’ Co-op. 


= YEAR the Ontario potato growers, along with other growers and farm 
organizations, request many types of service or assistance-through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and as an Ontario potato grower, I would like to thank 
the Department officials who have co-operated in making the Cost of Produc- 
tion Survey possible. I would like to commend the work of Dr. Patterson and 
his staff, the results of which have been given us in his report. Although I did 
not participate in the Survey this year, the information obtained is of im- 
portance to me and all other potato growers. 


As a seed potato grower and representing one of the best seed districts in 
the Province, we welcome this opportunity to discuss with our customers and 
fellow growers, a few of the problems that confront us. One angle of this Cost 
of Production Survey that I am particularly interested in is that of cost of 
producing certified seed vs. table stock potatoes. 


It seems to me that if every commodity organization were able to produce 
a true picture of the actual cost of their product, there would not be the ill- 
feeling between consumer and producer that sometimes develops. 


I wish to mention a few factors essential to the growing of certified seed :— 


1. Soil conditions must be right to obtain smooth, typey, clean potatoes. 


2. Seed of the highest standard must be used and this grade demands a 
considerable premium over seed used for ordinary table stock planting. 
If you unfortunately run short of seed for a certified field you just can’t 
plant any ordinary potatoes beside them, and as a result sometimes a 
half acre or so in a prepared field is lost. 


3. Isolation is important and often upsets your crop rotation. 


4. Cultivation, roguing, adequate spraying or dusting are essential, as all 
certified fields must pass rigid field inspections according to rules and 
regulations set forth by the Dominion Seed Potato Certification Branch. 
One advantage seed potato growers do have is that the inspection 
service is free of charge. 


5. Every precaution must be taken while harvesting and storing to avoid 
loss from bruising and mechanical injury. 


6. When it comes to grading, this is probably where we suffer our greatest 
loss. As a rule, only fifty to sixty per cent of our crop will grade as 
No. 1 seed, and it requires much more time to grade seed than it does 
to grade table stock. Many prospective users of Certified seed do not 
become seed conscious until spring or near planting time and as a result 
a great deal of top-quality seed is sold to the table stock market, due 
mostly to the lack of adequate storage facilities. It should also be 
kept in mind that the average seed grower follows mixed farming and 
would like to have the bulk of his crop moved before the spring work 
opens up. 

7. Another regulation that a certified grower must live up to is that all 
seed sold must be in new bags. The inspector must also be satisfied that 
all bags, machinery and storages have been properly disinfected. As 
many diseases and particularly Bacterial Ring Rot are transmitted by 
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machinery, the co-operative use of potato equipment is practically 
condemned by our Inspection Service, the result being that every 
grower must of necessity possess a full line of equipment or satisfy the 
inspector that all machinery and equipment has been thoroughly 
disinfected. 


8. In order that he may give his crop the necessary attention, the certified 
grower will only have a small acreage as compared with table stock 
growers, and so his investment in machinery and equipment is much 
greater per acre of crop grown. 


Reliable tests at the Dominion Experimental Farms, at the O.A.C., and 
through our County Crop Improvement Association, have proven beyond all 
argument that with no crop is good seed more important than with the potato 
crop. Many commercial potato growers have found that it pays to use Certified 
seed or better, and use substantial quantities each year. Other growers seem 
to have the impression that they should get good seed at table stock price 
or less. 


In this short discussion, I have pointed out some of the difficulties of seed 
potato production, which in themselves will suggest that seed potatoes must 
bring a substantial premium over table stock prices if the seed growers are to 
do a good job and stay in business. 


In conclusion, seed growers, in my opinion, would appreciate it very much 
if Dr. Patterson would follow up the Cost Studies on Potatoes still further, 
paying more attention to the Cost Factors in producing seed. 


From present prospects it would appear that farmers in general and potato 
growers in particular might have a rather difficult period of adjustment ahead 
for the next few years. We will, therefore, need all the help we can get in 
reducing costs of production while at the same time maintaining the quality of 
our product at the highest possible level. I am sure the work that Dr. Patterson 
is doing will be most helpful in this respect. 





A group of growers from Durham County visited North Simcoe area in July, 1949. 
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PROGRESS REPORT — POTATO SCAB COMMITTEE 


by Dr. G. H. Berkeley, Officer in Charge, Dominion Laboratory of 
Plant Pathology, St. Catharines; and Chairman, Scab Research Project Committee 


1 ae report covers the second year of the potato committee’s work. In 1949 
a limited survey was carried out, and special field plots were established at 
Ancester and Western University. In addition certain phases of the scab 
problem were investigated by the co-operating units. These units are Botany, 
Chemistry, Soils, Bacteriology and Field Husbandry Departments at O.A.C., 
Botany Department at Western University, the Pathological and Bacteriologi- 
cal Divisions at the St. Catharines laboratory of Plant Pathology and the 
Horticultural Division, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 


Already we are encountering certain inconsistencies one year with another. 
For instance in 1948 the survey indicated that scab was less severe where 
organic matter was high at the beginning of the season. This correlation did 
not hold in 1949. Again in 1948 there was some evidence that decomposing 
soybeans inhibited the growth of the scab organism. This inhibition was not 
apparent in the 1949 tests. Obviously these points require further investigation. 


The Field Plots 

At Ancaster we have rented 2% acres of land for a 5 year period in order 
to test the value of soybeans and other horticultural practices in reducing 
scab. This land has produced severe scab for several years, so should be ideal 
for our purposes. Also at Western University a series of field plots have been 
established. At Ancaster we have 119 plots and at Western University 30 plots. 
The main object of these plots is to test the value of soybeans in reducing scab. 
Research at Western and the St. Catharines Laboratory under greenhouse 
conditions over the past 3-4 years has indicated that two or more cover crops 
of soybeans has reduced scab up to 75 per cent in severely scabbed soil. Even 
in wet soils at high temperatures, the most favourable conditions for scab 
development, soybeans have caused a pronounced reduction in scab. Therefore, 
the use of soybeans as a cover crop is promising for reducing scab. Hence, 
the reason why we have set up these field plots. 


Some plots will receive soybeans as a green cover crop for 1,2 and 3 years 
respectively and then will be planted to potatoes. Obviously it will be 3 
to 4 years before we have an answer to the effects of soybeans under field 
conditions. In other plots, soybeans will be harvested, and in others soybean 
hay will be added and incorporated with the soil. The object being to ascertain 
the most satisfactory manner in which to use soybeans in reducing scab. 


Then certain crop rotations are being tested in other plots. 


The effect of sulphur in increasing acidity and of lime in increasing alkalin- 
ity of the soil and the resulting effects on scab incidence is also being tested. 
In 1949, 1000 pounds of sulphur per acre lowered pH significantly, with a 
corresponding reduction in scab. But experience has shown that sometimes 
sulphur works and sometimes it doesn’t. We will attempt to find out why 
this is the case. e 

Then in other plots, the organic matter will be built up by addition of man- 
ure etc. to ascertain the effect of humus on scab incidence. 

In other plots, potatoes are being planted at different planting dates, to 
ascertain if planting date has any effect on scab incidence. 
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In still other plots soybeans are grown together with potatoes in the same 
hill to ascertain the effect, if any, of the growing soybean on scab reduction. 


Other plots will be used to study the time and manner of infection by the 
scab organism. 


Other plots have been set aside for the testing of resistant varieties and 
seedlings.’ | 


The Soils Department, O.A.C. is analyzing the soil, in each plot at stated 
intervals throughout the duration of these experiments. They are following 
the effects of the various treatments on pH, humus and common soil nutrients. 
This is a big job. 


This summary of the field plots is sufficient to give an idea of the extent 
of the project and the amount of work involved. This is a long time project 
and no worthwhile results can be expected under 3 to 4 years time, due to 
the nature of the plots. 


At this point, a few observations on results obtained from the plots in 
1949 may be of interest. 


1. The lowest scab readings were from soils having a pH of 5.5 or lower. 
The highest scab readings were in the medium acidity range (pH 6-7.0). 
When the soil reaction was alkaline scab readings were low, but not as 
low as in the high acidity range. In this respect the results of 1949 
are in close agreement with those of 1948. 

2. Sulphur at 1000 pounds per acre was the most efficacious treatment 
in lowering soil pH. Also scab incidence was low in the sulphur plots. 
Soybeans lowered soil pH in some plots and raised it in others making 
the effect of this crop obscure. 

3. Lime at 1000 pounds per acre raised the soil pH appreciably. 

4. In general, there was a tendency in all plots, except of course those 
treated with sulphur, for the soil reaction to increase slightly during 
the growing season. 

5. In 1949, higher scab readings correlated with increased organic matter 
in the soil, while in 1948 low organic matter correlated with high scab 
incidence. This would indicate a need for continued observations over 
a number of years before we can expect an answer to the role of organic 
matter against scab. 


RESEARCH 


(1) Techniques for Identification Purposes 

At the present time, the only technique we have to ascertain whether or 
not a strain of Actinomyces is parasitic, is to inoculate soil with the culture, 
plant potatoes and wait till they grow and produce tubers. This is a time 
consuming method which is further limited by the necessary rest period before 
tubers sprout. We have therefore, attempted to find a short cut technique 
but so far without complete success. It is known that some cultures of Antic- 
omyces produce brown to black rings in milk cultures and it has been reported 
in the literature that this formation of brown to black rings was a characteristic 
of parasitic strains only. If this turned out to be the case then we would have 
a rapid method for the identification of parasitic strains. But research work 
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at the Bacteriological Department, O.A.C., the Botany Department, Western 
University and the St. Catharines Laboratory of Plant Pathology has shown 
that it is not as simple as this. It is true that some strains form black rings 
while others do not, but soil inoculations at St. Catharines have shown that 
strong parasitism is not confined to the brown ring producing forms. In fact 
the highest scab readings have been obtained with strains-that did not produce 
brown rings. Further work along this line is underway. It may be that: brown 
ring producing forms are in the main parasitic, but it is nevertheless true that 
some non-brown-ring producing forms are also strong parasites. 


Dr. Garrard and his staff are also investigating the possibility of differ- 
entiating between parasitic and saprophytic forms by certain other techniques 
such as the serological method and other physiological and bacteriological 
techniques. It is hoped that as a result of these co-operative efforts we shall 
ultimately find a short cut technique for identification purposes. 


Infection 

Another fundamental requirement for a successful study of the scab problem 
is more precise information as to time and’manner of infection of tubers. In 
this regard the literature presents a very confusing picture and therefore, 
research on this phase was essential. From infection experiments at the St. 
Catharines Laboratory and in the plots at Ancaster we have ascertained that 
infection may take place anytime during the season as long as the tubers are 
growing. It is not necessarily confined to the stage when the tubers are first 
formed as has been maintained by some investigators. This was ascertained 
by different planting dates, and by transplanting plants grown in sterilized 
soil at St. Catharines to the field soil at Ancaster. New tubers formed after 
transplanting became badly scabbed as did the eye-end of tubers that en- 
larged after being transplanted. 


Further, in connection with parasitism, the Botany Department, O.A.C., 
is investigating the cellular structure of resistant and susceptible varieties to 
ascertain the nature of resistance, the mode and loci of infection and the tissue 
involved. This anatomical study is an essential to a clear understanding of 
parasitism. Some very interesting findings have already been obtained. For 
instance, it has been generally accepted that resistant varieties have more 
cork than susceptible varieties and that this cork acts as a barrier to infection. 
That this is not the whole story, is at least indicated by the uneven pattern 
of cork development. Here again the work is in a very preliminary stage and 
as the work proceeds we may have to change our opinion in this connection. 


Strains 

It is known that scab lesions are of at least two types namely, a mild 
russetting of the surface and a more deep seated definite lesion. Are these 
two types caused by distinct strains of Streptomyces or by a single strain under 
different soil and environmental conditions? These two types are called 
type 1 and type 2 lesions. 


In preliminary work at St. Catharines it has been found that cultures 
isolated from type 1 lesions have produced type 1 russetting upon inoculation. 
Likewise cultures from type 2 lesions have produced type 2 scab. This would 
suggest that different strains of Streptomyces may be responsible for the vari- 
ation in type of lesions. If this be true, then in certain districts of Ontario 
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one type predominates, while in another district, another strain or strains 
may predominate because the survey has indicated that type 1 lesions pre- 
dominate in one field or one district while in others, type 2 lesions predominate. 
These investigations have not as yet progressed to the stage where we can 
accept this interpretation as being the correct one. Verification is required 
and further investigations are underway. 


Environment 


One point on which the literature is in agreement is that scab is more 
severe under dry soil conditions. We have verified this to be the case. In 
soil temperature tanks at St. Catharines the scab incidence in dry soil was 
around 42 per cent but in the same soil kept wet the scab incidence was only 
12 per cent. 


In a similar tank experiment under wet and dry soil conditions but where 
soybeans had been previously incorporated in the same scabby soil, the soy- 
bean cover crop reduced scab in the dry soil from 42 per cent to 13 per cent in 
the wet soil from 12 per cent to 4 per cent. 


Apparently, therefore, the beneficial effects of soybeans hold even under 
soil conditions most favourable for scab development, namely in dry soils. 


These same tank experiments indicated that a soil temperature around 
70-75° F. was most favourable to scab development in both dry and wet soils. 


Antagonism 


The possibility of ultimately using the phenomenon of antagonism in 
relation to scab control is being investigated, though how practical such a 
method may be, remains to be ascertained. It is a well known fact that one 
organism may inhibit the growth of another i.e., one is antagonistic to the 
other. Are there any soil bacteria, fungi or Actinomyces that exhibit this 
antagonistic phenomenon against Streptomyces scabies? If so, such cultures 
might be built up in the soil and thus exert a natural reduction in scab. It 
can be reported at this time that from 40 organisms tested to date, six have been 
found to be strongly antagonistic to Streptomyces scabies, the scab organism. 
I may also say that we still have 100 additional soil cultures to test against 
S. scabies for possible antagonistic effects. 


Resistant Varieties : 

One of the most interesting and most promising means of controlling scab 
is by the use of suitable resistant varieties. To this end named varieties and 
numerous seedlings originated at Fredericton and elsewhere are being tested 
in various sections of Ontario. This phase of the scab project is under the joint 
supervision of the Horticultural Division, C.E.F., and the Field Husbandry 
Department, O.A.C. 


Of the named varieties tested Menominee, Ontario and Seneca have all 
shown a high degree of resistance against scab. At Ancaster last year, the 
Ontario variety gave good yields of scab free potatoes. In so far as resistance 
is concerned these varieties seem to be most satisfactory but as to whether 
or not their horticultural and culinary characteristics will be satisfactory for 
commercial production in Ontario remains to be ascertained. As to seedlings, 
some thirty were tested this year at Ancaster and at five other locations in 
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Ontario. Several of these seedlings have shown a very high degree of resistance 
and are most promising. It appears that within a few years, we should have 
some really good resistant varieties. 


The Ontario and Seneca are worthy of trial by growers, especially in fields 
where scab has been a severe factor. 


Another interesting point in connection with these resistant varieties and 
seedlings is that any scab that has developed is of the type 1 or skin russet 
type, most of which could be included in Grade I potatoes. 


Soil Disinfectants 


Another possibility in relation to scab control that is under investigation 
is the use of soil disinfectants. 


A start was made this year on this possibility by the Field Husbandry 
Department at the College potato farm. Five chemicals, Arasan, Spergon, 
Fermate, Zerlate and Phygon were incorporated in the soil around potato 
plants both as powders and as liquids. All five chemicals appeared to give a 
favourable effect but it was apparent that the placement of the chemicals 
was most important. Special attention will be paid to placement in future 
tests. These preliminary tests were sufficiently interesting to warrant further 
tests with these and other chemicals. — 


From this report, you will note that the scab committee js investigating 
this most complex problem in a cooperative manner and from nine different 
angles or approaches, so that we are not placing ‘‘all our eggs in one basket.” 
Such an approach should be most fruitful in results but the solution of the 
problem is still beyond our grasp. 


I note that the title of this report is given on the program as ‘Solving 
your scab problems.” This is our goal but it has not been reached as yet. 
However, in the meantime, the use of resistant varieties is to be recommended 
especially in those soils where scab has been a severe factor. The Ontario 
and Seneca varieties are worthy of trial. Secondly, the use of two or more 
green cover crops of soybeans in the rotation previous to potatoes is also 
worthy of trial and should reduce the incidence of scab. 


The committee trust that in 3 to 4 years’ time, a report under this year’s 


title of “Solving your scab problems” may be in order. I can assure you that 
we shall do our very best to accomplish this goal. 


Comparing an eight-ounce potato with eight ounces of the following it is found that macaroni 


is four times more fattening; rice 314 times; oatmeal 4 times; chocolate cake 4 times; a piece of 
pie 3 times; a doughnut 2 times. 


—Pror, ELIZABETH WHITTAKER 
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THE ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE POTATO FARM 


by Dr. G. P. McRostie, Department of Field Husbandry, 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont. 


DEFINITE scheme of co-operative potato investigations and demonstrations 

was initiated in 1936. The parties concerned were the Dominion Experi- 
mental Farms Service, the Ontario Agricultural College, County Crop Im- 
provement Associations, Agricultural Representatives, and selected potato 
growers. From the years 1937 to 1942 inclusive, demonstrations were con- 
ducted on 101 different farms in Central Ontario. In addition, detailed experi- 
mental work was undertaken on a few farms in Middlesex and South Simcoe 
Counties. 


In 1941 the investigational work was centered on the farm of Mr. Thompson 
Banting near Alliston. A lease was secured on some twenty acres. Five acres 
of this was used each year. 


Throughout all of these years it was felt that the consolidation of the 
investigational work on a permanently-owned farm would be a distinct ad- 
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vantage. The accumulative effect of any cultural practice could be studied 
and certain areas might be definitely set aside for special investigations. 
Resolutions supporting this idea were passed and forwarded to the proper 
authorities by various organized groups interested in potato growing. 


The net result was that in the spring of 1946 the County of Waterloo, with 
assistance from the Provincial Department of Agriculture, purchased a farm 
near Hespeler, Ontario. This has been leased to the Ontario Agricultural 
College for a period of twenty years with the option of either outright purchase 
by the Department at any time, or renewal at the end of the twenty-year 
period. This property is now known as the “Ontario Agricultural College 
Potato Farm” and is the responsibility of the Department of Field Husbandry. 


The soil is classified as a Fox sandy loam with variations. In topography 
the area is slightly rolling, with reasonably good under-drainage, apart from 
several low areas. At the time the property was acquired it would be con- 
sidered to be a low fertility farm. 


The farm consists of approximately 100 acres, of which around 70 acres is 
potentially good potato soil. Of the remaining 30 acres around 12 acres is 
being reclaimed by drainage. The remaining portion is being used for hay 
and pasture and a small area for reforestation. 


The accompanying map indicates the manner in which the farm has been 
apportioned for the various phases of work being undertaken. 


The following is a list of the projects which were under way on the farm 
in 1949: 


1. Variety Test: with 49 varieties and seedlings. 


2. Adaptation Test: of local and introduced seedlings. There were 780 
seedlings under test. 


3. Nutrition studies involving the study of the effect of varying the quan- 
tity and quality of plant foods supplied to the growing crop. 


4. Rotation block where 1-, 2-, 3-, and 4-year rotations are being studied. 





POTATOES ARE RAPIDLY GRADED IN THE FIELD, WITH THIS HOMEMADE MACHINE. 


Pictured above is Orley Marshal, Waterdown, Ontario, with his homemade potato grading machine 
that is conveniently pulled to new locations to grade the 95-acre crop grown this year. The grader 
is powered by an auxiliary gas engine mounted on top. 
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5. Establishment of a scab nursery for testing varieties and seedlings. 


6. Weed control studies by the use of 2,4-D on Cobbler, Canus and Katah- : 
din varieties. Three dates of spraying were used. 


7. A comparison of various fungicides and herbicides for the control of 
insects and diseases of the potato crop. 


8. Interplanting potatoes with soybeans, corn, etc., for scab control. 


Since the farm was secured, a good deal of improvement has been made, 
both in the material equipment for experimentation and in the buildings on 
the area. All buildings have been repaired, painted, and electrified. Running 
water has been installed in the house and barn and an ample supply of water 
insured by the drilling of a very satisfactory well. Sufficient water will be 
available for the initiation of some irrigation studies. 


It is also planned to use a part of the stable portion of the bank barn as a 
storage as soon as the necessary alterations can be made. 


We feel that this Ontario Agricultural College Potato Farm has now been 
developed sufficiently that it should be well worth visiting. A cordial invitation 
is extended to potato growers to call in to see what we are trying to do. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE GOODWILL POTATO TOUR 


by Jack McPherson, C.B.C. Farm Broadcast Commentator, 
Ontario and Quebec Region 


Press I’d like to express my appreciation for the opportunity of bringing to 
you a few of my impressions of this first Goodwill Potato Tour, under the 
auspices of your Association. Indeed, I’d like to express appreciation for the 
opportunity of going on the tour. It was something I’ll never forget and for 
many reasons. Some of them possibly should not be told from this platform. 


Now what about this tour? Why was it a success? What made it worth- 
while? To these questions let me first say there are more answers than I can 
give you in fifteen minutes. However, I believe you are going to hear from a 
grower after I’m finished, so you’ll hear another side of it then. 


To me, the first important thing about the tour is that your organization 
was sufficiently far-sighted to sponsor it, and secondly, that so many growers 
were sufficiently far-sighted to go on the tour. That’s a good sign. We all have 
a tendency to become so engrossed with our own problems in our own little 
sphere, it does us good to see something of the other fellow’s problems. Some- 
times ours don’t seem so big after we’ve seen his. At the same time, he may 
give us ideas of how to overcome our own problems. I do know one thing, and 
that is the Ontario growers who took the tour now have a much healthier 
respect for the potato growers of the Maritimes than they had before. I know 
a good many of them thought before the tour, the Maritime Potato grower 
was pampered and wasn’t doing much of a job. After a few days, travelling 
in the area, however, this impression became a thing of the past. Here are 
some of the reasons for the change in attitude. They found the Prince Edward 
Island Growers must by law, plant potatoes which are at least certified. This 
is a big step. Then there is a levy on all potatoes leaving the Island and this 
levy goes into a fund used for the purpose of improving the industry, The 
Island Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Walter Shaw, said he felt this was a 
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step in the right direction with the growers financing their educational work 
rather than the Government. Another eye-opener, came with a visit to a bag 
factory at Summerside. It was pointed out that the 1949 potato crop would 
be the first one under which all potatoes leaving the Island would go out in 
bags with the same design printed on them. There’s simply a space left at 
the bottom of the design where the individual growers name is placed on the 
bag. In other words, they are Prince Edward Island Potatoes First and John 
Smith’s potatoes from P.E.I. second. 


Grading Demonstration 

In New Brunswick, too, there were demonstrations of a job of grading and 
merchandizing potatoes. True, most of what we saw in New Brunswick so far 
as marketing is concerned was the work being done at the Big Pirie layout at 
Grand Falls and the Hatfield Plant. Senator Pirie of course, is the biggest 
potato farmer in the Dominion and his plant was really something. 


However, it was notable as we travelled through the rich potato lands of 
the Saint John Valley, that the farmers all paid attention to handling their 
crops well. They nearly all had the potato storage houses which typify the 
area and visits to these houses soon convinced us they had the ways and means 
of handling their crop and marketing it efficiently. 


As we travelled about, I liked to try and get the impressions of our Ontario 
growers, and I got a good many of them, too. However, the one which sticks 
with me strongest, was a remark made to me on the way home. One of our 
leading Ontario growers was sitting with me and I noticed he was rather quiet. 





The group arrives at Quebec City. 
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I assumed he was thinking about the trip and asked what was on his mind. 
He hesitated a minute and then said... ‘““You know, Jack, this trip has con- 
vinced me of one thing more than anything else. We can grow just as good 
potatoes as they can and I think we can do it as cheaply. However, the fact 
remains that unless we follow their lead and do a real job of marketing our 
spuds, we might just as well quit growing them and leave the potato business 
to the boys in the Maritimes.’’ I had somewhat the same impression but it 
certainly was interesting to hear it from one of our successful growers, a man 
who, incidentally, does a good individual marketing job. However, he pointed 
out this wasn’t enough. He figured it needed at least the growers of a County 
and better a larger area to work together to do a co-ordinated job. Well, of 
course, we have some good starts already made in this direction in a couple of 


our counties. 


So far as growing potatoes and the farming was concerned, I got the im- 
pression our Ontario group really felt most at home on the Island. The farming 
was more generally mixed farming with a four year rotation. The land seemed 
to be in fine shape and they certainly had wonderful crops of feed and fodder 
as well as potatoes. However, the specialized potato farming of the Saint 
John Valley left an impression too. On many of the farms they run a two-year 
rotation with Crimson Clover, an annual legume, being grown in the off year 
to keep the necessary humus in the soil. Also they fertilize heavily. One 
farmer, showing us a field of Katahdins, said he had put on a ton of fertilizer 
per acre in the spring on his clover sod. Well, he was getting results for he 
estimated his crop at 150 to 160 barrels per acre. . . equivalent to about 450 
bushels. Speaking of barrels, it was an odd sight to see a field already to be 
dug where they had hundreds of barrels scattered over the field. Their land 
is stoney so while they use diggers, mechanical pickers are useless and they 
are all picked by hand. They have various ingenious devices for lifting the 
barrels onto trucks and wagons. By and large, these farms were well mechan- 
ized, though many favoured the sprayer as against the duster. One of the 
main reasons given for this was labour. One fellow put it this way: “I can’t 
get men to get up at three A.M. to dust and I’m... .if I will at 63. Besides 
the spraver does a good job and is a bit easier on materials.” 


Concentrated Growing 

However, it wasn’t till after we’d crossed the border from New Brunswick 
into the famous Aroostook County of Maine we saw really concentrated 
potato growing. This one large county produces annually more potatoes than 
the Dominion of Canada. We spent one afternoon looking around it and just 
as we were leaving, one of the fellows who was travelling in the same car 
turned and said, ‘‘Jack, we’ve driven all afternoon and we haven't seen a 
spotty or dirty field of potatoes. I wouldn’t believe it if I hadn't seen ta 


And he was right. 


Potatoes are the reigning monarchs of Aroostook County and they are 
given every chance to flourish. The Maine Potato Experiment Station works 
very closely with the growers and between them they have built up a terrific 
industry. Again the need for organic matter forces them into a two-year 
rotation, using some cover crop for organic matter in the off year. Crimson 
clover is popular here too, with Mammoth clover and rye grass also finding 
some favour. Recently, millet has been tried and the authorities at the experi- 
mental station seemed to feel it gave more organic matter than any other crop. 
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Fertilization is heavy....up to a ton per acre....and as a result the soil 
has become acid, necessitating the application of lime. In some cases, they put 
on as much as 1500 pounds per acre. This all means they have to get a good 
crop and market it well. They have a strong growers marketing co-operative 
and have carried out a real campaign of selling their potatoes for seed through- 
out the whole United States. They have even had a coloured movie produced 
for this purpose and this was shown to our group. It made a deep impression 
and I suspect it gave some of our fellows some ideas too. 


However, there was much more to this tour than just seeing how the other 
fellow grew potatoes. It was called a “‘Good Will Potato Tour’ and it was 
just that. What’s more, I think it accomplished its purpose. Certainly it 
would be hard to imagine greater courtesy or a warmer hospitality than we 
experienced throughout the trip. This came first at Quebec City, where we 
were guests of the Quebec Government for a conducted bus tour of the city. 
Then on to New Brunswick where we were greeted at seven in the morning by 
the Deputy Minister of Agriculture and several of his staff. We were their 
guests so far as transportation was concerned for three full days. They had 
chartered two buses to transport us, with the overflow travelling in some 
cars of the officials. During the first day we spent the afternoon in Aroostook 
County of Maine and again the warmest of welcomes from these American 
growers. We were taken everywhere and shown everything you could ask for. 
Then when we went to the Island, the whole group were met at the Cape where 
we boarded the ferry by Graham Rodgers of the Island Civil Service, who 
briefed us on what to expect. When we got to the Island there were twenty-five 
cars waiting at the ferry dock to take us around. Most of the drivers were 
potato growers from all over the Island. True, they were proud to think a 
group of growers from another province wanted to see their Island, but they 
were also happy to show us all they could as well as extend to us their hospital- 
ity at mealtime. I must admit, there were some of our party who, at times, 
thought our hosts were too generous with lobster. In fact, I think one of the 
great educational features of the trip was the introduction of many of our 
party to this distinctive Maritime dish. When it was placed on the table it 
brought delight to the eyes of some and consternation to the eyes of others. 
Nevertheless, it was an indication that they wanted to place before us what 
was considered their best down there. Then there was the plane chartered by 
the Island Government to fly 26 of us back to the Mainland. A flight and a 
sight never to be forgotten. 


From remarks I’ve heard, and reports from down there, I understand the 
tour spread much goodwill in that part of the world for our Ontario. On the 
other hand, I do not believe you will find a man who took the tour who hasn’t 
a good word for the Maritimes — even though he does have to compete with 
their potatoes. There was another good will feature which shouldn’t be over- 
looked. The 65 on the tour included mostly potato growers. However, sprink- 
led through the group were a couple of Agricultural Representatives, a buyer 
or two, manufacturers of potato machinery, the Supervising Inspector of the 
Dominion Seed Potato Certification Service, the Secretary of the Senior 
Judges of the Supreme Court and her friend, the Agricultural Agent of the 
C.N.R. and of course your own Dick Goodin. Then as if they didn’t make 
enough of a mixture they even let press and radio in. ... though Don Macdonald 
and I were more or less segregated. . . possibly with good reason. Seriously, 
though, what I’m getting at is here were 65 people from some 15 counties of 
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Ontario with different backgrounds and different interests. Yet we were 
thrown together for this eight day trip. We had a wonderful time together, 
we all learned a great deal and we built a lot of good will among the members 
of the tour.... really an understanding of the other fellow which was lacking 
before in most cases. That has been spread around the counties from which 
these people came. It was, I think spread in the Provinces and State touched 
in the tour. I like to think so, for it is the kind of understanding and good 
will which can give us hope for the future in the broader field of the whole 
world. However, we have first to learn to build it at home before we can expect 
to go further afield. Thus, even more than the potato lessons learned on the 
tour, I feel the ‘‘good will’”’ feature alone made it more than worth while. 


| 
1 





A typical scene in Eastern potato fields, when 65 members of the Goodwill Tour from Ontario visited 

the Maritimes and Maine. Here, S. G. Peppin (white shirt) of the Potato Certification Service, 

Charlottetown, P.E.I., explains some of the Island's potato problems to (left to right) Charlie Proudfoot, 
St. Bernadin; John Loughlin, Mountain; George Price and David Shillinglaw of Mount Albert. 


A SERIOUS SITUATION! 


Potato consumption in U.S.A. for 1948 was 108 lbs. per capita. This is 15 per cent less than 
the 1937-41 average, yet an economist finds that potatoes are still the cheapest food in household 
economy, for a housewife can buy 41 Ibs. of potatoes for the average hourly income of city labor. 
In 1909-14 regarded as a basic period, an hour’s labour would purchase only 18.2 Ibs. of potatoes. 
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HANMER CO-OPERATIVE POTATO STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE 
by Eugene Bourgeault—President 


ye IN ALL other potato producing areas of the Province, we in Hanmer have 
been faced with many problems. Our main problem, however, was lack 
of proper and sufficient storage space to provide for orderly marketing of our 
potatoes. A large number of our growers lacked sufficient space on their 
farms, with the result that potatoes have been dumped on the market in the 
fall, with a consequent decline in prices. 


After considerable study a co-operative was formed and 100 members 
were signed up, each member purchasing a loan unit for $100.00. 


With $10,000. as a starter we decided to build a central storage and ware- 
house at Hanmer. Approximtely 2 acres of land were purchased from the 
C.N.R. and an architect was engaged to prepare the plans. 


The building is 45x 141 feet and is built of reinforced concrete, cinder 
blocks and steel. The basement is 9 feet high with 6 feet underground and 
has a storage capacity of 20,000 bags. 


The first floor has offices, a heated grading room 45 x 60 feet and a ware- 
house 45 x 60 feet for the handling of feeds, fertilizers and farm products. If 
and when required, we plan to install a grinder in the warehouse and prepare 
feeds for our members. 


The second floor has a Community Hall, 45x71 feet, dressing rooms, a 
lunch counter, a stage, check room, kitchen, lockers, and elevator space for 
12 cars of grain, and approximately 1000 square feet of floor space for storing 
bags, boxes, etc. 


Brick pilasters were built every 14 feet in the walls of the building to sup- 
port the ends of the beams. This was found to be more economical, and as 
red brick was used it gives the building a more impressive appearance. We 
plan to use white stucco on the cinder blocks between the brick pilasters. I 
might mention that steel beams 45 feet long were used in the ceiling over the 
hall with the result that we have no posts in this part of the building. 


Construction on this project was started on June 13, 1949, and at present 
we are insulating the grading room and should be ina position to handle potatoes 
on the 1st of March. We will not be storing potatoes this year as the basement 
is not complete, but will be ready for full operation for the 1950 crop. 


To date we have used 40 tons of steel, 12,000 cinder blocks, 22,000 bricks, 
2,000 bags of cement and 80,000 feet of lumber in the building. In addition 
there are the doors, windows, stairs and insulation. We still have to lay hard 
wood floors. Our equipment consists of a Bean Rubber Spool Grader and 
plans are being drawn up for conveyors and ventilation system. Our cost 
to date is $35,000.00, and we expect to complete the building for a total ex- 
penditure of $50,000.00. This will include all equipment and a forced air 
heating system. 


We feel that our storage and warehouse will render a real service to the 
potato producers in our section. With proper machinery a better grade of 
potatoes will be marketed, a factor that should tend to stabilize and increase 
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prices. Then too, the use of new stamped bags will assure a uniform and more 
attractive pack for the trade. In order to assure our customers of a continuity 
of supply, we plan to purchase 10,000 bags outright next fall and to keep a 
reserve of 10,000 bags on hand, in order that we may be in a position to fill 


orders as they are received. 





CHAMPION POTATO PRODUCER 


Col. the Hon. Thomas L. Kennedy, Ontario Minister of Agriculture, is seen presenting the handsome 
C-I-L Trophy to Frank Rick, Trout Creek, in the Muskoka-Parry Sound District. The trophy is emblem- 
atic of the championship in production of potatoes in Ontario. Mr. Rick produced 836 bushels to 
the acre, thereby topping all other growers in the province for yield, quality, exhibit and cooking 
test. The trophy was presented at the Royal Winter Fair. With it goes a cash award of $250. 


POTATOES NOT FATTENING 


When compared with other common foods, as given in the following table (calories are 


given per ounce): 


Raw potatoes........ 16.7 
Boiled potatoes.. ma 26.8 
oa ie: ae AG 155.4 
Peanut Butter................ 167.4 
Granulated Sugar...... Cha 
ie | Pies 


Apple Pie 77.0 
Butter...... 217.9 
BOCs EC bee ee 255.0 
Shredded Wheat... 103.8 
Spaghetti.. 101.2 


Begin today to eat less of the high caloried foods and more potatoes and greens and if your 
silhouette still casts a shadow upon your personality by revealing unsightly bulges eat less of 


everything. — Good Health. 
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OUR CENTRAL STORAGES 
Dufferin—Elwood Hill, Hornings Mills 


AM pleased to present the picture of the new potato storage and warehouse, 
| built this past year by the Dufferin County Potato Growers Co-operative 
Association. Our growers have been attempting to market potatoes co-oper- 
atively for the past five years. We have come to realize the benefit of a central 
storage and warehouse in order to put up a quality pack, and to have some 
continuity of supply. In the late summer the Association purchased a lot in 
the village of Shelburne, on a railway siding, with hopes of having a building 
ready to receive potatoes from the field. Unfortunately, owing to the shortage 
of steel, we were unable to have it completed during digging time, but several 
thousand bags have since been brought in from farm stables. 


There are two storeys in this building—the first an underground storage, 
60 x 80x 10 feet with a capacity of approximately 30,000 bushels; and the 
upper floor of the same size, with ample space for grading and packaging; 
also for temporary storage for both graded and ungraded potatoes. Leading 
into the basement is a concrete ramp 40x15 feet with gable roef covered 
with steel. 


The building of this warehouse was let by contract. Members of the Associ- 
ation supplied approximately 500 hours of volunteer labour, valued at 60 
cents per hour, which amount was subtracted from contract price. The con- 
crete wall, 12 feet high was poured in one complete pour from 10 a.m. till 11 p.m. 
All underground parts of this wall, and the floor were waterproofed. The wall, 
which continues up another 10 feet, is built of concrete blocks. The roof is a 
twenty-year bonded flat roof. The walls of the upper floor, and the two ceilings 
are well insulated and covered with ten-test. 


The plan used for ventilation is the one recommended to us by the Horti- 
culture Department, O.A.C., with thermostat control. The potatoes are 
placed on racks 8 inches above the concrete floor, and 1 foot clear of the walls, 
so that, with this system, the air changes every six minutes. 


We plan for next season, to use bushel boxes for picking into, and storing 
potatoes, and each farmer to own his own boxes. Reasons for using bushel 
boxes, are: 

1. One handling from field to grader cuts down on mechanical injury. 

2. It is easier to store variable sized lots coming in. 


3. Convenience in handling and moving potatoes from basement to upper 
floor for grading. 


Equipment 

We have a large Haines grader and brusher with picking table, and a sewing 
machine for sewing 10 and 15 pound bags. 

There are two hydraulic jacks with 25 skids, which are used to move 
potatoes quickly with a minimum of labour. We have an order on electric 
chain hoist to elevate potatoes from the basement to upper floor. 


Financing 
This venture has been financed through loans. Each of our 77 members 
signed a security note for $200.00, and we were able to borrow up to that 
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amount covered by notes, from the bank with interest at 416 per cent. In 
addition to this we received a loan from the province of $15,000, which was 


adequate to complete the buildng. The Junior Farmers also helped to buy 
equipment. 


In order to pay off these loans, we have placed the following charges on 
potatoes: Storage 10c. per bag; building fund, 5 cents per bag. Anyone wishing 
to use the storage must become a member. 


From now on in this new building with its modern equipment, the Dufferin 
County Potato Growers Co-operative Association hope to improve and increase 
the output of their own ‘‘Hyland Brand Potatoes.” 





SOME LUSTY SONGSTERS 


This photo was snapped at a Parry Sound District banquet at the Bernard Hotel, put on by the 600 
Bushel Potato Club at Sundridge on October 26. More than one hundred attended the gathering. 
Singing is being led by Earl A. Grosse, Toronto, manager of the United Co-operatives of Ontario, 
and Dalton Caswell, Sundridge. Immediately in front of them are George Rick and Bob Long, 
Trout Creek, potato-club team standing third in provincial contests at the O.A.C., Guelph. At extreme 
rear is Allister Johnston, member of the Ontario Legislature for Parry Sound, and extreme right 
A. B. Caldwell and Mrs. Caldwell, Sundridge. Mr. Caldwell was District Director of the Ontario 
Crop Improvement Association. 


OUR CENTRAL STORAGE AT COCHRANE 


by Egon Anderson, Cochrane, Ontario 


OR THE benefit of those who were not here when Mr. Shock spoke of this a 
eee of years ago, I will give you an outline of the storage building at 
Cochrane. It was erected in 1945 with the help of the Ontario Government, 
has approximately 130 members and cost in the neighbourhood of $32,000 
with equipment. It is a 104x 48 feet frame, with two floors above ground 
and potato storage beneath. 


I shall commence with the top floor. This is full size and has three grain 
bins, two of which hold approximately 1,500 bushels each, and one holding 
some 5,000 bushels — balance is used for storage. This grain is elevated up 
from the freight car on the siding. 


First or main floor. North end — office and living apartments, which are 
heated. Middle compartment, 42 x 48 feet, semi-heated and insulated, used 
for storage, shipping room and potato grading. Third compartment is equipped 
with feed grinder and mixer used for feed storage, grinding local and western 
grains and manufacturing commercial feeds. 


Now we come to the potato storage. This is divided into three parts — 
furnace room and coal bin, 20 x 48 feet, north end; seed division extreme south 
end, 30x 48 feet; balance approximately 50x 48 feet, table stock storage. 
A division composed of lumber and wire screen separates the seed from the 
table stock with two doors equipped with padlocks and the manager has orders 
to see that these are kept locked. The reason that the seed is at extreme end 
is that it is of a lower temperature due to the fact that the furnace is in opposite 
end of the building. The space is divided into three rows of bins — the two 
outside being about 8 feet deep and the middle about 16 feet, which can be 
divided again, making these about 8 feet also. Two passages extend the full 
length of the storage. An inclining shoot in each of the storages takes care of 
the incoming potatoes. This storage has a capacity of about 12,000 bags. 


The potatoes have kept very good in the past. Occasionally we get a load 
of potatoes with blight or frost which you all know does not help the appear- 
ance. The manager has informed me that about 5,000 bags have passed through 
this year, but considerably more would have been in storage had not a ruling 
been made by the Directors in the fall that only inspected potatoes would be 
stored in any part of the building. Some growers were not aware of this till 
it was too late for inspection. No seed was stored last year, but there was a 
small quantity this year, but during the summer a thorough disinfection was 
given the storage with a power sprayer and now with all potatoes being in- 
spected should make it safe from a ring rot standpoint. 


If it were possible to have a restricted area, it would greatly solve our 
troubles. I am quite aware that this takes both time and money, but I think 
the results would more than justify the outlay since it has been proven that 
potatoes from the north have given higher yields with less disease over those 
produced further south. This, I believe is chiefly due to the vigorous growth. 
Then this storage could make its full benefit felt since some of our growers 
are unable to have access to their root houses or in other instances roads are 
not passable at the time they should be shipped, especially to the extreme 
southern portion of the province. 
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At this point, I must give credit and thanks to Colonel Kennedy and staff 
for having helped both the Northern and Southern growers by allowing sub- 


sidy on freight on car lots of seed potatoes proceeding from the North to the 
South. 


In conclusion, I, on behalf of the Northern Growers, welcome any from the 
South to come North and see this part of your Province. 


FERTILIZER TRENDS, USES AND PROBLEMS 
by Earle M. Grose, United Co-operatives, Toronto 


1 Beer first fifty years of the twentieth century have shown many outstanding 
developments in the commercial fertilizer industry in the province as else- 
where. Evidence to this effect can be gleaned from a comparison of con- 
sumption figures. In the first decade of this century there was less than 1,000 
tons of compound fertilizer used annually in this province, while in 1949 this 
tonnage figure had moved to over 300,000 tons. 


Why this tremendous increase? Undoubtedly commercial fertilizers must 
have proven an essential aid in the development of our attempt for a permanent 
land conservation and improvement program. Mark you, commercial fertilizers 
are not a panacea for proper drainage, rotation of crops, cultivation and con- 
servation of the soil in line with as near correct soil management as possible. 


On the other hand, I believe it can be truly said that commercial plant 
foods have been of inestimable service to the community in supply more 
abundantly and economically, those raw elements which are capable of restor- 
ing and maintaining the productivity of the land; to make poor land good and 
good land better. 


Fertilizers have proven indispensable whether it is to grow a heavy cover 
crop, to conserve the top soil and to improve it or to raise commercial crops of 
high cash value, in a system of cropping which will permanently keep the 
soil at optimum level of fertility. It matters not how rich the soil may have 
been in its virgin state, if it is cropped year after year, as has been the case 
with much of our land under present day commercial systems. It is necessary 
sooner or later to apply all of the major and some of the minor plant nutrients, 
otherwise crop yields cannot be maintained at a profitable level. In fact the 
concept ‘‘minor’’ element is no longer tenable, anyone of the plant nutrients 
can become of major importance if it is seriously deficient in the soil. While 
we are on the subject of minor or trace elements in the soil there is another 
angle worthy of our consideration. As well as an abundance of organic matter, 
our virgin soils apparently contained sufficient quantities of magnesium, 
copper, iron, boron, manganese and cobalt. It has often been said that the 
health of our pioneers was better than that of the present generation. Would 
it be possible that a deficiency of minor elements in our present soils is being 
transmitted to us through the food we consume. It is quite conceivable that 
the exhaustion of these minerals in the soil through the years may have ad- 
versely affected our present day diet. This conjecture is at least thought- 
provoking and has for the past few years, been under experimental observ ation. 


Before passing on, we cannot lay too much stress on the necessity of build- 
ing up the organic matter in our soil with the assistance of the proper fertilizers. 
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Permanent pastures and cover crops are pre-eminently important. Please 
note this quotation, “‘I respectfully submit that permanent pasture will have 
a great deal to say. As a stimulus to healthy appreciation of the importance 
of permanent pasture. ...I may ask why it is that Britain with all her age 
and experience, has placed one-half of her arable land under this crop. If 
the one hundred thousand farmers of Ontario do not within ten years make up 
one million acres of permanent pasture, we shall not only suffer for lack of 
progress, but will have to change our belief in the cupidity of average human- 
ity.”’ This is not a quotation from last year’s Soil and Crop Improvement’s 
proceedings, as well it might have been, nor my own, but rather from the 
report of President James Mills in his report of the Ontario Agricultural 
College in 1885. Could not the same suggestion be made to-day? 


It is not so long ago that agricultural workers based their theory of fertilizer 
use on the basis of soil needs exclusively; to-day the emphasis is increasingly 
being put on crop needs as determined by plant chemistry, plant tissue test 
and nutritional values. It would appear that ultimately the nutritional value 
of the crop to be grown will be the determining factor. Generally speaking, 
the emphasis on crop production has been a matter of dollars and profits. 
Our economic system has brought out this emphasis. However, we must not 
ignore nutritional value and it behooves us to commence emphasizing this 
phase along with gross yields. It is true we have produced wonderful yields 
of potatoes. Could it be possible we have done this at the expense of quality? 


In our retrospection of the fertilizer industry, for the past several decades, 
many changes have taken place with regards to the use of materials in blending, 
mechanization of plants and changes in analyses. Let us review some of these 
items. Generally speaking, a complete or compound fertilizer comprises a 
mixture of diverse materials of varying particle sizes and densities. No matter 
how thoroughly one may mix them, segregation cannot be avoided. The 
superphosphate is more or less powdered, if ordinary run-of-pile; if some 
treble superphosphate is also used, this is more likely to be granular. The 
nitrogen carriers may be light bulky materials or most likely they will be in 
the form of solutions or granular. The granular nitrogen materials could be 
ammonium nitrate, granular cyanamid or ammonium phosphate. The potash 
salts most likely are powdered, although some granular potash is usually 
available. If potash is supplied in the form of manure salts, which have a 
strong tendency to absorb moisture, caking is bound to take place.\; Mix 
these various materials thoroughly and what happens? The lighter and!finer 





Durham County Potato Growers go on a Pilgrimage. 
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particles tend to segregate from the coarser ones. The industrv could grind 
them all to a fine powder to secure uniformity, but the farmer wouldn’t take it 
because of the difficulty in that it would not be freely drillable. Samples 
taken from mixtures of this kind from the pile or from individual bags will 
not be uniform, principally because of segregation. 


When batches are dumped into the bin, conical piles form and the coarser 
particules roll down the sides to the bottom. The same happens in filling bags. 
Sample cores taken through the middle of the bag, can and do vary in ial gan 
from cores taken from the sides. On the other hand, when the farmer dumps a 
bag of fertilizer into the fertilizer box of the drill and spreads it out he invariably 
has secured a uniform application of the analysis he is using. Such is one of 
the problems in the use of materials of higher analyses goods. 


The trend is definitely toward a higher plant food content in compound 
fertilizers. According to K. D. Jacob of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
the averge plant nutrients of commercial mixed fertilizers has increased 
from 13.9 per cent in 1900 to 21.65 per cent in 1945, — roughly an increase of 
56 per cent. In Ontario the increase is also very marked. I can remember a 
1-8-1 brand being offered for sale and to-day we have a 4-24-12. This trend 
to higher analyses will, it seems to me, continue because of the savings that 
can be affected. Granular fertilizers have to quite an extent, overcome the 
drillability problem. 


In conclusion, let us review the matter of prices on fertilizer over a term 
of years. This not only gives a comparison of prices, but also shows the trend 
of analyses. 


1927 1950 
BRAND (PER Ton) (PER Ton) 
Le Ree ANE Oe OS Sa a $27.70 - 
ee ed cette 33.25 
OER Dn A ae eniteeht iatibe tie S27 eee 30.20 i 
Os OSE CE coe a CeCe Ree ene 43.50 $36.80 
01 ath Ret AROSE Sa NOE SIO oe ee 46.00 * 
(ESSE | OR Bae Ss GER gee ha gc ee : 41.80 
Se Pe Be ans iui thts Gesdksckctiores 35.40 ye 
Ge ene eee ae ne , 50.50 
CLOT Es thea TET e CSTE) ESS BIR eel aoe Seer ie en . 69.00 
Ee rec AU ese ea Cannecixssnaicrssssatinnanss 43.50 “4 
RR ng ce ie con ndsin ck awn phatvinnn nah f 49.00 
ESR Dre g efi) 014142 Sage eo PO ee 24.00 * 
oe OTT gs ey set |: Or aaa =f 33.00 
Prime OF Patest GO Fionn... cdc cckciarseneensnens 57.50 60.00 
Sulphate of Ammonia 20% N.............ees 67.50 60.00 
tee he geet cate ae Ce Aa. eh 70.00 82.00 
Ammonium Phosphate 11-48....................6. % 86.25 
Ammonium Nitrate 339 Nu.....ccc.ic. ccc. . 79.00 
Ground Animal Tankage 6-15..........:.........0.... 45.00 75.00 


*Brands not offered for sale in years shown. 


In view of the above comparison, it can be truly stated that taking into 
consideration, advanced labor costs, increases in freight, higher raw material 
prices and increased equipment costs, that the prices of compound fertilizers 
have been kept at a minimum. I make bold to say, that the increase which 
the farmer has been obliged to pay for his fertilizer needs, is the lowest of any 
of his commodity purchases. 

Finally, let me draw your attention to Bulletin No. 463, ‘Soil Management 
and Fertilizer Use,’’ issued by the Advisory Fertilizer Board of Ontario. I 
recommend this to your serious perusal and contemplation. It may be secured 
from Statistics and Publications Branch, Parliament Bldgs., Toronto, Ontario. 
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THE DESIRABILITY OF PROGRESSIVE POTATO GROWERS IN ONTARIO 
BECOMING MEMBERS OF THE POTATO ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


W. L. S. Kemp, Canadian Representative on the Membership Committee, 
Potato Association of America, O.A.C. Guelph 


AS FAR BACK and even prior to World War I, food supply of the world, 
A including that all important item potatoes, became of paramount im- 
portance. Increased study of the relationship of fertilizers, insecticides, rota- 
tions, etc. was undertaken. The production of certified seed was begun in 
Wisconsin in 1914 followed by New York State in 1915. In Ontario and the 
Maritime section of Canada similar improvement measures were inaugurated 
about the same-time. 

These foregoing steps to improve the potato industry brought about the 
need for a clearing house organization to co-ordinate grades, certification 
standards and investigational work. This necessitated the publication in 
which the results of current potato research could be made available at small 
cost to all interested parties. Thus, it was that 25 years ago, the Potato Associ- 
ation of America was formed and the publication of its journal commenced. 

Briefly, the merits of the Association are two-fold. In the first place, it 
provides the progressive grower with the latest up-to-date information in 
regard to his problems by its monthly journal. In the second place, it allows 
him to take his special problems to the annual meeting of the association, 
frequently held near border points. He also has an opportunity to learn of the 
experiences of others and will be frequently forewarned against malpractices 
as well as being informed of desirable ones. 

The opportunity of associations and the privileges of these meetings in 
permitting each and every member an opportunity to meet and discuss problems 
with recognized leaders in the industry including growers and officials is beyond 
monetary estimate. The receipt of the monthly copies of the journal alone 
will repay the annual fee of $2.00 in American funds, as contrasted with $2.50 
to all other countries, tenfold. 

Remit your fee and application for membership directly to John Campbell, 
Treasurer, New Jersey State Agricultural Experimental Station, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, U.S.A. 





Durham County Winners Don’t Lose Interest. 
Pictured above are the last four years’ consecutive winners in the Durham County 500 
Bushel Potato Club. They all made the recent bus tour of Ontario’s potato growing in- 
dustry. Left to right are: Alfred Johnston, Pontypool, winner in 1944 with 575 bushels 
per acre; Ernest Cavano, Pontypool, winner in 1945 with 495 bushels; R. H. Blakely, 
Pontypool, winner in 1946 with 679 bushels, and Delbert Olan, Millbrook, winner in 
1947, with 652 bushels. 
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POTATO PRODUCTION AND MARKETING IN MAINE 


by Clifford G. McIntire, Assistant General Manager of 
Maine Potato Growers, Inc. 


~ A potato grower in Aroostook County, Maine, and Assistant General 
Manager of a potato marketing co-operative, it is a pleasure to be in 
Canada and visiting with farmers who are also interested in potato production. 
I bring you the greetings of the officials of our State Department of Agriculture 
and the potato growers of Maine. I am sure of that, while we may be located 
in different production areas, that we have many mutual problems and I hope 
my visit will be mutually beneficial. 


With your permission I would like to divide my time in the afternoon 
program into three parts. First, I would like to tell you about Maine potato 
industry in Maine in a general way. Secondly, I would like to tell you about 
Maine Potato Growers, Inc., a growers’ co-operative, and thirdly, show you a 
film that was prepared by this co-operative in the interests of merchandising 
of Maine seed potatoes. 


Century Old 


About 100 years ago the first settlements were being established along the 
Aroostook River and other tributaries of the Saint John and upper Penobscot 
Rivers. These settlements were largely centered around the lumber industry 
but the people found this land fertile and its fame spread into southern Maine 
and the Maritime Provinces. With railroad transportation established in the 
period 1890 to 1910, the development of the area agriculturally took on real 
vigor and by 1925 about 400,000 acres were under cultivation in Aroostook 
County. Every acre had been cleared from the woods. The pioneering drive 
of hardly more than one generation built an agricultural empire out of the 
standing forest. 


The demand for food in World War I gave the development of the potato 
industry in Aroostook a real push. About 6,000 separate farm operators 
planted a total of 126,000 acres of potatoes in Aroostook in 1925. This 
represented about 85 per cent of the total potato acreage in Maine and 
that same proportion has continued in subsequent years. Horses were the 
source of power and trucks on farms were virtually unknown. Planters, 
diggers, and sprayers were common but of limited capacity and a great deal 
of work done by hand. A farmer figured that one man and a good team could 
care for about 15 to 18 acres of potatoes except for the harvesting season. 
The principal varieties were Green Mountain and Irish Cobbler. The average 
yield per acre was about 80 barrels, or 200 to 225 bushels per acre. A grower 
sprayed with Bordeaux three or four times. He used about 15 to 18 bushels of 
seed per acre, and about one ton of a single strength fertilizer like a 4-6-10. 
By 1925 Maine seed potatoes were becoming well received and there were 
18,311 acres entered for certification and 7,065 passed inspection. 


Both seed and tablestock were shipped out in lined box cars, the tablestock 
was loaded in bulk and the seed in heavy 4B burlap bags with net weight of 
165 pounds. In our seed work we were principally concerned with mosaic, 
rhizoctonia, scab and late blight. 
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Twenty-five years have gone by and we are up to 1950. We find the potato 
industry in Maine has made many changes. Consolidation of farms has 
decreased the number of farms in Aroostook from 6,000 to 4,200. We find 
about 33 acres of potatoes per farmer. The County is growing about 115,000 
acres of grain, but the horse as the means of power on the farm has virtually 
disappeared. Tractors and trucks take his place on every farm. Two-row 
planters are common and two-row diggers are on nearly every farm. Winter 
storage has been developed rapidly and growers and dealers have provided 
good storage for 60,000,000 bushels with about one-half on the farm and one- 
half at track side. Many other changes have taken place. Each acre now has 
about 1,800 pounds of a double strength fertilizer like an 8-16-16 applied at 
time of planting. About 45 bushels of seed is used per acre, 8 to 10 applications 
of spray or dust is applied, all done with machines, and one man can care for 
50 to 70 acres with additional help at planting and digging time. 


In 1949, Maine produced 67,000,000 bushels on 141,000 acres, an average 
of 450 bushels per acre. Perhaps this yield per acre is higher than can be 
maintained as a normal yield. However, nearly 90 per cent of all acreage is 
planted with Certified seed. This fact, together with new varieties and better 
apphed control, better disease control and better cultural practices has taken 
away some of the production risks of the early 20’s. 


In 1949 51,950 acres were entered for certification and 45,893 acres passed. 
The Katahdin is now the leading variety both in seed work and for tablestock. 
From the 1948 crop Maine shipped 9,000 cars of seed. Maine is proud of its 
program on Certified seed. A fine experimental farm at Presque Isle, plus a 
foundation farm at Masardis is the basis of seed sources for growers who 
produce foundation seed for the certified growers in the state. It takes 
acres of land in Florida to care for samples growers send from fields in Maine 
to provide accurate checks on seed to be used the next year. 


Changes all round 


While changes have taken place in production methods, so have there been 
changes in the marketing methods. The lined car of the old days has been 
replaced by the refrigerated car. These are pre-heated and rolled with supple- 
mental heat. No longer are potatoes loaded in bulk. Seed moves largely in 
100 pound burlap bags, while 90 per cent of tablestock moves in consumer 
packages, ranging in weight from 5, 10, 25 and 50 pounds. These are in open 
mesh and paper bags. Last season all tablestock was sized to 2144” to 4”. 
So far this season we have been loading 2” to 4’’, but will soon load only 214” 
to 334” stock. Certified seed maximum size is now 314”, which is about a 
ten-ounce potato. 


The potato industry in Maine, as elsewhere, has had periods of prosperity 
and periods of depression. The 30’s are memorable as rather tough times. 
In 1936 the growers of Maine taxed themselves one cent per barrel to provide 
a fund to be used to promote the potato industry. 


The state legislature put through legislation, thus giving the program the 
support of law, and the State Tax Assessor’s office was assigned the task of 
collection. The Maine Development Commission was charged with the 
responsibility of expending the funds, and a committee of five growers ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner of Agriculture was set up to serve as an ad- 
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visory group. No state funds have gone into the program, as all expenses 
are paid from the fund collected. Since the program started in 1937 about 
$1,700,000 has been paid by growers with this program. The statute requires 
that at least 25 per cent must be used for research and nearly one-half million 
has been used by the Maine Agricultural Experimental Station for research 
work. Some has been used for administration and special projects and over 
one million in advertising. During the current shipping season three service 
men are working at the terminal markets in the interest of the Maine potato 
grower and shipper. 


In periods of adversity, ideas and methods are often developed that will 
get little thought and attention at other times. In the early years of develop- 
ment in the Maine potato industry many groups assembled themselves into 
associations or co-operatives in an effort to improve their economic situation. 
This brought into being the Grange Stores and other co-operative efforts. 
Two or three attempts were made to establish growers marketing groups but 
none were successful. 


The break in potato prices in 1930 started groups of growers in Aroostook 
to thinking again of the need of a real organization that constantly was working 
for the growers’ interests. In 1932 about 70 growers grouped themselves to- 
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Ontario Cap haprovenest Assoc. 


This picture was taken after a lobster dinner at Admiral Beatty Hotel, Saint John’s, N.B. Top row 

(left to right) — E. G. Snyder, Preston; Thompson Banting, Alliston; Harry Laughlin, Caledon; W. H. 

Price and W. Shillingham of Mount Albert; Bob English, Alliston. Front — R. E. Goodin, Toronto; 
Henry Blakely, Pontypool; Bob Patterson, Kemptville; L. C. Roy, Toronto. 
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gether to form the co-operative Maine Potato Growers, Inc. to serve as a 
potato marketing organization. It was rough sledding. They started out with 
local groups with a central marketing organization. They also had fixed 
contracts binding growers to deliver all of the crop to the Association. Growers 
don’t like to be bound by fixed contracts and were unhappy with that arrange- 
ment. One of the early changes was to drop off the local organizations and 
make the co-operative a simple centralized organization. Later, fixed contracts 
were dropped and all business done by members placed on a voluntary basis. 
The organization provided a sales service and also provided shippers’ supplies. 
The present Manager came into the organization in 1937. His dynamic leader- 
ship has been a real factor in the sound growth of the organization since that 
date. About six years ago the Association purchased a bag factory at Caribou, 
Maine. The facility has been greatly improved and provides a real service 
to the industry. In the shipping season of the 1948 crop, this department 
provided nearly one-half of all the containers used in the Maine potato in- 
dustry, which that year shipped 67,000 cars out of Maine. The current year 
will provide a greater demand for paper bags, which are printed at this factory. 
We estimate about 25,000,000 paper bags this season. 


As time has progressed, the co-operative has developed its services until 
at present there is provided a marketing service for shippers, street purchasing 
of potatoes for smaller growers who do not wish to ship, shippers’ supplies, 
farm machinery, farm supplies, market news service, and general services in 
the industry. In 1948-49 this organization of 2,000 members shipped 11,000 
cars of potatoes and did a total volume of business of $21,000,000. It has 
earned for its members and patrons nearly a million dollars, and at the same 
time developed in the industry a strong organization, owned and controlled 
by growers, that is constantly working in all phases of the industry representing 
and protecting the growers interests. 


A Board of Directors of 15 growers constantly guides the Association and 
the annual meetings attended last year by over 1,800 people give members and 
patrons a chance to learn in detail about the affairs of their organization. 


I have told you a few of the highlights of our potato industry in Maine. 
There are numerous details that you would find of interest but time does not 
permit. Maine is not far from your good Province of Ontario and we extend 
you a most cordial invitation to come and visit with us. 


WHAT AUTHORITIES SAY 


No part of our food supply is more important than potatoes. They should be eaten every 


day by practically everyone. 
—L. B. Perr, BS.As MAS PED MD ee 


The potato is not fattening and in view of its high nutrition value is easily the cheapest 


of vegetables. 
— Proressor V. H. Motrrum, London University 


Potatoes supply reserves of strength as they are sustaining and easily digested. Potatoes 


are energizing and act as a preventive against disease. 
— Great Britain’s Marketing Board 
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MERCHANDISING POTATOES 


by L. C. Roy, Agricultural Agent, 
Canadian National Railways, Toronto 


we ORDER to properly adjust our minds to the position of the potato industry 
in the Province of Ontario, let us first refer briefly to — (1) Our economic 
situation in Vanada and (2) A quick look at world trends in agriculture. 


1. The Economic Situation in Canada 


During the past ten years we have achieved remarkable progress, both 
agriculturally and industrially. Our gross national production in 1949 is 
reported to have been approximately 16 billion dollars, the highest on record. 
This compares with 51% billion dollars in 1939. Our population increased 
214 million in the same period. Canadian agriculture has improved steadily 
since 1939, or up to August, 1948, when a somewhat steady decline has since 
taken place. However, it is estimated that the value of our agricultural pro- 
duction in 1949 was only about 40 million dollars less than the peak in 1948. 


We are today one of the six or seven most important food producing nations 
of the world. It is almost incredible that a nation of 1314 million people, 
with about 14 of 1 per cent of the total population of the world, should now 
be third among the world’s trading nations. With such rapid growth in trade 
it is no wonder that we are now beginning to feel some ‘growing pains’. In 
contrast to many other countries since the last war, Canada has not only 
refrained from over spending, but during the past three years, has reduced 
her national debt by 13 per cent. As John Fisher said at the Annual Meeting 
of the Ontario Federation of Agriculture last week, ‘‘We, as Canadians, do 
not fully appreciate the greatness of our country with its unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities, nor are we taking the trouble to tell other people about it.”’ 


2. World Trends in Agriculture 


According to the latest statistical information available, the agricultural 
production in 1949 resulted in the world’s supply of food being slightly larger 
than that of any previous year. But in the Western world, we seem to have 
reached a peak in agricultural production, and we are today, with good reason, 
getting worried about our surplus crops and our export markets. Some author- 
ities claim that world population is increasing faster than our production of 
foods, and that sooner or later, we will all face starvation. So it is no wonder 
that farmers, like the Ontario Oat King, John A. Stewart from Ailsa Craig, 
makes the statement that ‘‘Farmers should ask why there are food surpluses 
in Canada when they are told nearly half the world is hungry.’’ Unfortunately, 
the trading world is now divided into three major compartments — the Comin- 
form countries, the dollar, and the sterling areas. With drastic cuts in our 
exports of agricultural products, we are told that we face three solutions — (1) 
Increase our population to consume our surpluses — (2) Find additional export 
markets — or (3) Reduce our farm production, cut prices, or both. The 
consequences are serious in their contemplations. However, the time is probably 
opportune to start now to concentrate our efforts on more efficient methods 
of production, and on merchandising a higher quality product, presented in a 
more attractive form, and bring about a greater recognition of our northern 
grown Canadian food products. 
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3. Sources of Supply 

Speaking in round figures, Canada has about a half million acres in potatoes, 
which produces approximately 50 million cwts. Ontario produces 22 per cent 
of the total Canadian production, Quebec, 24 per cent, the Maritimes, 40 
per cent, and the remainder of Canada, 14 per cent. The highest average 
yields are obtained in the Mariitme Provinces, followed by Ontario, Quebec, 
and the Prairie Provinces. (The average yields vary from 153 cwts. in the 
Maritimes to 75 cwts. in Quebec, as far as the Eastern Provinces are con- 
cerned; and as low as 52 cwts. in the Prairie Provinces. The average yield for 
Ontario is 91 cwts., and for Canada, 100 cwts.) As a general comment, one 
could say that the only surplus producing provinces are the Maritimes; and 
for practical purposes, that all the other provinces produce for their local 
markets. 


With this introduction I would like to discuss with you, for a few moments, 
the potato sittiation in this province. I realize that there is a great deal I do 
not know about the potato industry, and that most of you are better ac- 
quainted than I am with many of its problems. You will readily understand 
that it is not my intention to deal with these matters that are apparently 
well known to you, but rather to touch in a very general way, on certain 
aspects pertaining to the merchandising of your potatoes. 


While you have made wonderful progress with the growing of potatoes 
during the past five or ten years, and I have no intention of belittling these 
efforts, I would like to quote to you, as a matter of interest, the opening para- 
graph from a bulletin published ten years ago:— 


“Although the province of Ontario as a whole is not particularly suited 
for potato growing, the potato is found on more farms than any other single 
crop. On many farms the acreage is small, and does not warrant the expendi- 
ture in machinery and equipment necessary for the proper handling of the 
crop. In other instances the potato crop is considered as a side line by growers, 
and does not receive the attention necessary to obtain profitable yields.”’ 


The objective you then set for yourselves was ‘‘More bushels of high 
quality potatoes from fewer acres,’ and every year since then, you, as growers, 
with the help of the Provincial Government, through the organization of 500 
Bushel Potato Clubs, under the Crop Improvement Association, have brought 
this industry to a financial position of importance, such as is exemplified by 
your numerous attendance at this meeting. 


Ontario potato growers are particularly fortunate in having such im- 
portant nearby industrial centres with a relatively high consuming population. 
The markets are at your doorstep, and these marketing advantages have 
probably led many to follow the line of least resistance, in that there are still 
too many poor potatoes being sold in Ontario. You know yourself that there 
has not been proper grading, nor the kind of packaging, to build up a satis- 
factory market. It is also realized that you lack warehouse facilities for a 
longer marketing period, and satisfied customers for maximum returns. 


4. Now What Can We Do? 


Mr. MacIntyre has given you an excellent picture on what they are doing 
in Maine. You have noted the importance they are attaching to controlled 
marketing and the selling of all their potatoes as a branded and quality product, 
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along with a well thought out advertising program to tell the consumers about 
their potatoes. 


Every food today has a competitor in the spending of the consumers dollar. 
The advertising campaign of the Maine Potato Growers not only featured 
their branded product over other potatoes, but also had a tendency to halt the 
decreasing trend in the consumption of potatoes, and thereby maintaining a 
reasonable place for them in the average consumer’s diet. 


It is regrettable that so many of our Canadian producers do not think 
much of advertising and feel that it is so much wasted money. To these 
sceptics we can only say that all prepared foods are advertised, and that 
manufacturers know from experience that they must advertise to sell their 
produce in sufficient volumes for remunerative returns. 


Let us look at British Columbia for a moment. (Probably it should be 
the destination of our next Goodwill Tour). As you know, the apple growers 
in that province have one of the best marketing agencies in Canada. The 
British Columbia Fruit Tree Growers sell their apples in every province of 
this country, and most of the time, at a premium, over local apples. They 
not only put up a well graded apple, packed in attractive packages, but by 
their advertising they have reached the consumers who today seem to show a 
preference for B.C. apples. It seems to be one of the outstanding growers’ 
organizations in Canada about which we can brag. 


Well, lately they have had a surplus of eggs and a drop in prices, like you 
have had; but instead of blaming everybody for their misfortune, they asked 
the Government for floor prices, and then decided to do something for them- 
selves. The Poultry Industries Council, which they organized, is raising 
money to go after their local markets for an increased per capita consumption. 
Several thousand leaflets are to be put in egg cartons, in the retail stores, 
with good advertising material on them, playing up the food value of eggs and 
giving recipes for their use. Special posters are to be distributed to grocery 
stores, and a modest amount of newspaper advertising is being arranged, as 
well as special card displays for their street cars. They hope to increase their 
consumption to an egg a day per capita. Their attitude, in the long run, is 
that they have no other alternative. Either they will let their poultry industry 
shrink to prewar levels, or, as an alternative set-up, they will take it upon 
themselves to sell a highly nutritous food to the consuming public. : 


5. Let Us Look a Little Closer 


It is not for me to say where the best potatoes can be grown in this province. 
At the same time it is significant to mention that the highest yield of potatoes 
in the history of this province was this year obtained at Trout Creek, about 
25 miles south of North Bay, and that the Potato King is a resident of Hanmer, 
about ten miles north of Sudbury. The Cochrane area is now getting special 
attention for producing high quality seed potatoes, and it is of interest to note 
that the Penetang area shipped at a premium last year, forty-two cars of seed 
potatoes to nearby U.S. points. 


Furthermore, if you will look at a map, you will find that quite a few of our 
higher quality Canadian and American potatoes are being grown north of 
the 45th parallel, which means, north of Bracebridge. This does not mean, 
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however, that potatoes cannot be grown practically anywhere, but let us not 
forget that quality potatoes seem to require a cooler climate and a lighter soil 
than is prevalent in most of Old Ontario. 


Most of you here are not likely to discontinue growing potatoes. Due to 
the fact that you are so near your markets it may be difficult at present to 
organize all the potato growers of the province into one selling organization 
that will permit the proper carrying out of a merchandising policy such as 
they have been able to build up in the State of Maine. However, let us realize 
that all important movements have started in a small way, and there is no 
reason whatever that individual potato growers, no matter where they are, 
could not do something about growing better potatoes, putting them up in 
more attractive packages, building up a reputation for quality, and selling 
them under a branded trade mark. 


I know of one peach grower, in the vicinity of Chatham, who has made 
such a success of marketing his peaches, that people from miles around go to 
his place to buy peaches, at a premum, and he never has enough to supply his 
customers. An interesting comment from one of the prospective purchasers, 
who had been refused because there were no more peaches available, was, that 
he would gladly have bought the culls if they had been for sale, as he thought 
most of them were of better quality than what he was in the habit of getting. 
The same thing can be carried on by any potato grower who wants to build 
up a local market for his potatoes at a premium price: 


Some of you as individuals or as groups, have already done good work in 
putting up potatoes in attractive commercial packages. I would like to mention 
the son of W. M. Croskery, Agricultural Representative for Carleton County, 





This group looked over P.E.I by planes 
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who has put up about 11 acres in 15 pound bags, and sold them at a premium 
to the Loblaw stores; and it is the talk of the day around Ottawa and Eastern 
Ontario. 


6. One More Comment 


You have, in this province, one of the finest agricultural policies I know of 
in Canada, that enables primary producers to do something for themselves. 
Your Crop Improvement Association, with its 55 branches throughout the 
province, has already proven what it can do for you. It was only started 11 
years ago through the efforts of John MacLeod, Wilf Lennox, and your former 
Deputy Minister, Dr. W. R. Reek, and which has been so successfully carried 
on since by Mr. A. H. Martin and his staff. Remarkable progress has been 
achieved with a number of crops. Your 500 Bushel Potato Clubs, organized 
under the direction of Dick Goodin, have been a contributing factor in making 
potato growing profitable. The time is probably come to go a step further in 
the study of a program to sell your potatoes to better advantage. 


The purpose of this talk is to create an interest in further improving the 
potato industry. This could be followed up later if you are interested. It 
seems to me that this group of growers have it in them to do something about 
further improving the merchandising of their potatoes, which will be an added 
credit to their efforts after the success they have achieved as members of 500 
Bushel Potato Clubs in the Province of Ontario. It is probably the right time, 
at the beginning of a downward price trend, to think, as individuals or col- 
lectively, about doing something for yourselves and not wait on what others 
may, or may not do. 





Courtesy of Farmer’s Advocate 


THREE CROP IMPROVEMENT ENTHUSIASTS. 


From the left: H. H. McNish, President of Ontario Crop Improvement Association; 
A. H. Martin, Director of Crop, Seeds and Weeds Branch, Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture; D. L. Parks, in charge of Agronomy at Kemptville Agricultural School. 
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LIST OF INSPECTORS FOR TABLE STOCK POTATOES 
AND TURNIPS 


The following are inspectors under The Farm Products Grades and 
Sales Act, and as such, they are responsible for the grades of potatoes 
offered to the consuming public in the areas mentioned. Each inspector 
has authority to: 

(a) enter any premises, vessel, boat, car, truck or other conveyance used for the storage 

or carriage of any farm product and inspect any farm product found therein; 


(b) stop any conveyance which he believes to contain any farm product and inspect such 
conveyance and any farm product found therein; 

(c) obtain a sample of any farm product at the expense of the owner for the purpose of 
making an inspection thereof; 


(d) require the production or furnishing of copies of or extracts from any books, shipping 
bills, bills of lading or other records relating to farm products. 


The first duty of each inspector is to carry out and enforce provisions 
of}the Act under which they operate, with regard to grades and iden- 
tifications as follows: 

No person shall pack, transport, ship, advertise, sell, offer for sale or have in possession 

for sale any produce,— 


“unless the produce has been graded, packed and marked in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act and these regulations.”’ 


Following are the officers of the Department of Agriculture with authority 
under The Farm Products Grades and Sales Act governing Domestic and Export 
sales of Table Potatoes and Turnips in Ontario. 


DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


NAME ADDRESS TITLE 

OT ETO ON ON aca ed tiene tee Box 520, emiron Ont District Inspector, Western Ontario. 
CAN = |ACKSONT set. coon ee 160 Front St., Belleville, . 

COD entree a Rares ae tar eee District Inspector, Eastern Ontario 
PEW Clee 6 ee ae Dominion Public Bldg., Winnipeg, 

1s hs Bees. nner ae ne District Inspector, Northwestern Ontario 
Ru Re LONG Hie see eee ae Box 520, Hamilton’ Onti.. 2. eee Supervising Inspector 
BAL PARDEE We a ee 59 Victoria St..foronte Ont. ..6 4 6 Supervising Inspector 
WEG STRONG# 2407 a Bow218, Guelph Ont ce ee ee Supervising Inspector 
Jie ORNSON Sees ed eee. Box 325,Longon, Ont. 2749s oa ee Supervising Inspector 
TARRY OCOTE. ct eee 565.King St. West, Chatham, Ont... . Supervising Inspector 
PUA NVALTONG Juan Newcastle, Ont .c9s.ftece eins eee ee Senior Inspector 
IGESLIEVOTURDY,...c ae aeons 224 Merritt St., Merritton, Ont... 2-2. ee Senior Inspector 
CAP EW Saja sy ee eee Wheatley, Ont......,0 totais ee Senior Inspector 
TOWARD ELVIS 474.8 oe Leamington, Ont... 55 casita ee Inspector 
ROBERT AUSTIN 2 451 ye Arkona Ont. .0..1. at aeattiee deni eee ae Inspector 
War BOW MANS 4. wees Box'520, Hamilton, Onts(32)))....0 2 ee ee Inspector 
Deg GANDIER "ee, octane. Meaford, Ont... st... csed pe Inspector 
EAMES... Yast ere enc. d ee Bradiord, Oty ..c...c.5 cee Inspector 
iW OTANL Bee ee Clinton) Onitscc.cbc..ssceoctceteet es ee Inspector 
TS WECLONG en Tnnerkin, Ontis,.2.. «iiscateceanient hee ee Inspector 
WECORP ice hen nae Tavistock, Ont. s.,.0ic:s.csncac neva eee eee Inspector 
JR LLIOUT. 6027 anes: Bright, Ont; concsccecisnis,shboung tate ena Inspector 
Cee BOWMAN 23 coe isonteccst RR. 1, Ariss, Ont....,.2.csccsenne ee ee Inspector 
PAT REING 22 ote ene Dineen (Ott t,o cscase.vsvaes sedate eee ee ee Inspector 
RAG or es WHIETY oc R.R. 5) Barrie; Ont...5 4 eee eee Inspector 
WR. BRECKENRIDGE ...-/..c.0,.nnerkip, Ontun..”. |. .aelee ee en eee ee Inspector 
RET AW INGR OVE oitccostieteionentie, R.R..3, Guelph, Ontiisiccsnch oe cieaee ene eee Inspector 
Vie amCHNELEER 0.052.045... Baden y Ont pac vcscsaiseesodjeitebouiice te ak ae eee Inspector 
HERMAN STAINTON.................. Blackwater, Ont..2.,::siessoctebleaene ee Inspector 
PAA ASUS BUR Vo sscon.s neconcidaten Rockweod): Ont yccacisstienrtedl eet near ane ae Inspector 
dpe SEO NEES it 8 2) Box 51, Walkerton, Ont... ee eee Inspector 
Cpr tie UML ER. 8, sssocbtn tee 903: Colborne'St;, Brantford. Ong. ..4. eee ee Inspector 
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NAME 


NS 08 NES A ino sstavh anseeeon 


IE ee NSM, och in sco Gabe dpe 
Wis TS ARNUON inet 


W. HEWITSON..enccec...000000-. ay 


ADDRESS TITLE 
DEL U0 pae 0 AL ant aN AE EO a SEE ee a Inspector 
Sn TR RN RSE BIN ig tb indo yates vst den cede cdvephaw ee inch Inspector 
Ppa PRUNES MEE PIT oe Sco Sly ah Ooeak suede pace teerdedvictondtcnss. Inspector 
eee enn rata (Ee 2 55 iu CA sind shndndew sibs ed ikhdens Inspector 
SSR ee aa NI ee RR PCN Se ea Ar dus as Viitnslas noc de cnewiantnce eileen iSagreduslracpies Inspector 
Ia ee ate a a ll, La cade tig dedincel os Dad owacebirvnsae> Inspector 
PO AR ae 0a | en ee ee ee Inspector 
Ege OU SE Tra hice Mil 0: 5) Sonne ne ee Inspector 
ee nae NN UISOR 5 STM oe ied, caicvicanenddschiviedevicvsranaeeee Inspector 
Bera Art shee TOILED S CSTE aces 5. 6 Seasie secinnd Ab cach anol onoavvnese Inspector 
ee ear AOLIOSTRO, CTE. Su aicivsaveccivacQoasandassetvenenesisucs Inspector 
.480 Van Norman St., Port Arthur, Ont.................. - eaepeee Inspector 
iSeries ver Nori Ray) Oni. iia: 5 ip seeded sae lek dean Inspector 
Fruit and Vegetable Div., Dept. Agric., Ottawa.................. Inspector 
Fruit and Vegetable Div., Dept. Agric., Ottawa............0..... Inspector 
FON Nr gee ee HY Pa, cadence nanthsievestiessves Inspector 
Bere CRM ot ped COME Or FO Cee ets so Sys kcccdethdecnerpeaincenecne Inspector 
BST Se de AR Lehi er 06 AM Bs 5 5 Swe ea ee Inspector 


ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Following is a list of Inspectors employed by the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture with authority under The Farm Products Grades and Sales Act 
governing domestic sale of table potatoes and turnips in Ontario: 


NAME ADDRESS TITLE 

WARREN MCNIVEN...............0:: Fruit Branch, Parliament Buildings, 

aE td OEE ee ON lc loainde vedas okitinstpnbovy toavsines Chief Inspector 
ROBERT A. CRAIG 255... ied Fruit Branch, Parliament Buildings, 

PERE Me MOAN ocak. 8 ood ocala Suiceibdaisasen pends ces Supervising Inspector 
MARIAN COLLINSON................ Fruit Branch, Parliament Buildings, 

REE ee OY eG isec ss Vin ic sbnnsntnceennienovaes Consumer Surveys 
12 Vs, CO Ua y ue: Sheet Bee Rane ee re Ger ee ie | ova enanaildcretedesss Supervising Inspector 
Pet ec ee AY iL. aac coats Oy Eig od OOO, ONE. ccsneccenoeoivedarscatsoees Supervising Inspector 
HARRY GREENWOOD..........0000: PEE OTs Tel 9 SE irae a a Supervising Inspector 
TS Ce, ROWE isicses eienteneoire SOV itr ts, LOTONTO, Ont... cies serccccssessees Supervising Inspector 
PORES ASZEI 5655 0. odes caccsonsco lentes Fee BEETS ONIN 55.755 Savane thsadeccadoaboscdeseteive Supervising Inspector 
GLEN H. HENDERSON.............. TQ Me PSEAOLOTO. W10G eee... ...accticeervaangavendesdpiore Supervising Inspector 
DouGLas E. WILLIAMG............ a Fay ee Fe iia Ok os eis Pade evant one Ah Saas Supervising Inspector 
Poe re 10, GP OEMOULY, ONT 6.5. ccccseeecceccosecseoeeneecovees Supervising Inspector 
TONE OWY ATSONS | ity 5 sanatiaecmaens et ee eld EIS tt ITT so, ose sens av ngnosieeeeeaceetead cavinobnvesenens Inspector 
Rae CIT EAM : + .cdiay dass ies. Be eA el ed ATTACH) | ATLL,» 2 oka Gok elas Geeea res Sees reaneee- senmuscnenys tenn case Inspector 
Cees PORCRETT 65.5 eck eae eee REAR CONE icles all alec atuceaiens dl seushatsyere oriceeharseaes. Inspector 
BRNEST FF ORBRTS ios. cccence Be A Aa aE Oy) | EG ay tet Bonk caro eee idovin wesagajuagteoeneossnerwe Inspector 
EUAN EN S10 C9) a rr ee RPSL OUIA CITIES. $2, vant cura saiticussctassontvintiiaasacsnarennsn, Inspector 
JAMES INRIG.......... De nt Da a ee Ae ae aon ps cee ck We sn gored ocdsmnendy Lavnwe tog sh +s Inspector 
TOR A DOBSON oro Gs cece ee ren TSLG! UIT bak oc eccuiyasaakuccseaearvotransrosen sean ceases Inspector 
Rion eae eat ac SOT ta Pre eure EE es ea Sesh cc cn aa baaglivess ates suas ven Hewaabennetnegesswens Inspector 
WME et ACTON, 5.<c onsen enubooresa ee a Rao es prey ven vapadocSsorvo «Ae nosenenvoneanneaneni aces Inspector 
WEIS TAM, OMI CEs. cscs ee ha tera ret, Ce. et c-fos akeneo cic ksasvencdenine sada anderentaces Inspector 
ROBERT BURNSIDE............0000065- BITE eyT OS ORTEO, COI Ga faas csc x ccks cave nsbdernaveswatisparasanesy Inspector 
DORR SCOTS ic. ccapss nee BN at AE ete STONY, OU bass sdnaccesuonsocessdovgtetennns deassecardeemat Inspector 
SAMS TAS VISIEN, | a snstecsacoetrars- RP TOP AEY aree V AIP EER. COT Gy vacaayeenacsiecneneceeovess-encasnenas-rinnanr> Inspector 
DAuRRAY H. HOGLE...5..kenss tO RAG alr atah saeiereag nen acl spake ncvbrnegesar nee Inspector 

CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES 
Field Standards 
TOTAL FOREIGN BACTERIAL 
ALL DISEASES VARIETIES RING Rot 

BT EN Ot is OC OE ee 2 ee Sale ep eS WE REE 3% 0.1% none 
Foundation A Class — planted in units.........0...... 2 0.1 none 
Foundation A Class — not planted in units.......... 0.5 0.1 none 
ee a Ce Re eee ee aie Pie Seal nc ep eee 0.1 none none 


Only fields planted with Foundation A or Foundation grades of seed are 
eligible for certification inspection. 
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Further particulars regarding regulations governing the production and 
sale of Canadian Certified seed potatoes may be obtained direct from Plant 
Protection Division, Science Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, or from the following: 


H. W. WHITESIDE, Post Office Box 129, Barrie 

W.L.S. Kemp, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph 

O. W. LACHAINE, Science Service Bldg., Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa 
F. J. Hupson, Post Office Bldg., London 

D. J. Petry, 722 Dominion Public Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. 


Persons interested in Seed Potato Certification should get in touch with the 
nearest seed potato official for their district. Field Inspection may be obtained 
without charge, with the acceptance of properly completed application forms, 
made on or before June 15th of each year to any of the offices of the Dominion 
Seed Potato Certification Service as listed above. Agricultural Representatives 
in each County and District will also be glad to provide further information, 
for your assistance. 





Farm storages like this are on almost every farm in some sections. 


A laugh is worth a hundred groans in any market. — LAMB. 
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TURNIP GROWERS’ MEETING 


Lewis Thomson, Embro 


CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 


Ne oh year has rolled along and time for the Annual Meeting of the 
turnip section of the Crop Improvement Association. 


1949 will long be remembered by all connected in any way with turnips. 
For some growers it meant an all time high price for the fall season showing 
an average price of 75c. per bushel to the grower. For others it meant aphids, 
two and three plantings lost, much money and work spent with no return. 
It meant nearly double average income per acre for some and nothing for others. 


This condition resulted in a direct loss to many growers and an overall 
loss to Ontario of many U.S. dollars, yet much was gained in respect to seeding 
times and insect control as our O.A.C. responded very quickly when alerted to 
the menace at hand. 


Groups of figures become very boring and tiresome, yet permit me to draw 
attention to some that seem outstanding this year when the overall output 
is small. In one district in North Oxford covered by one inspector there were 
169 cars of Ontario turnips shipped out in a two month period, October 24 to 
December 24. These 169 cars, plus some truck movements contained 110,000 
bushels at an average price of 75c. per bushel to the grower which is $82,500.00, 
the Ontario farmers in this district received. An average price of $1.50 per 
bushel in United States makes $175,000.00 of good 110 cent American dollars 
that this one small district has brought into Canada in a poor year. 


With that thought in mind, and with the aid of the elements, let us try 
to make 1950 a year when we will have pleasant memories of good crops and 
fair prices to all. Let us ship to our good neighbours in U.S. and to the lady 
who should have top preference, the Canadian Housewife, turnips carefully 
packed, and properly graded, without that one or more culls that unfortunately 
slips into the bag. Let us ship “Choice Ontario Turnips’’ and feed those 
vitamin packed culls and poor shaped specimens to our cattle. They appreciate 
them and the housewife doesn’t. 


May I say this point was referred to by Mr. A. A. McTavish, in his opening 
remarks to the turnip section last year and I quote Mr. McTavish — “The 
only comment I wish to make with regard to marketing is to suggest that I 
hope something is done soon to improve the quality of a great many of the 
turnips we have seen in Ontario grocery stores in recent years.” 


To improve this condition, we must all pull together, grower-inspector 
and shipper to keep Ontario ‘‘First in the turnip industry” by offering for sale 
and shipping only ‘‘Choice Ontario Turnips.”’ 
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SOME INSECT PESTS OF TURNIPS 


by Dr. John Oughton, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ont. 


ONTROL of insect pests is the main problem confronting turnip growers of 
Ontario. During the past summer, aphids and flea beetles destroyed 
turnip plantings in many areas of this province. Since such severe outbreaks 
have been rare in the past, it seems unlikely that they will occur soon again. 
In any case, we have insecticides that will check such attacks. In the long 
run, root maggots cause the greatest loss to the grower. At present we have 
no effective means of combatting this Number 1 turnip enemy. 


Aphids (‘‘Lice’’) 

With last year’s experience in mind, it will be wise to search for early signs 
of aphids and apply treatment before these pests become widespread. Look 
for greenish, olive-coloured, whitish or dark insects 1/15 inch or smaller, under- 
‘neath the leaves, in the buds and axils. 


Plant symptoms — Aphids suck the juice from the leaves, the green colour 
changes to yellow and brown and finally the leaf becomes thin and dry. 


Treatment — Apply a spray of 15% wettable parathion — 34 lb: water — 
50-100 gallons, to treat one acre. A potato sprayer seems to give good results 
on field trials. A knapsack type sprayer will serve for small patches. 


Flea Beetles (‘‘Turnip Fly’’) 


These are small black beetles 1/12 inch long having two inconspicuous 
wavy yellowish stripes. They are so small and active that they are frequently 
overlooked by the farmer. 


Plant symptoms — Small pock-markings and holes are made in the leaves 
and stems. These weaken the plants. 


Treatment — Dust or spray with DDT, or if parathion is used to control 
aphids, no additional measures may be necessary for flea beetles. 


NOTES ON PARATHION 


1. Residues — Chemical analyses of soil, peel and pulp made by Prof. 
L. A. Birk of the Department of Chemistry, O.A.C. indicate that if the grower 
carefully follows the recommendations of dosages and timing, no hazardous 
residues will result. 


2. Residual action—a few days only; if the aphids persist, as happened 
in 1949, then additional sprays will be necessary. 


3. Taint — none found. 


4. Precautions 
(a) Carefully read and follow directions contained in the package; 
(b) Protect skin and clothing from powder or spray; 
(c) Do not apply within the 30 day period proceding harvest. 
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Root Maggots 


Root maggots kill some seedlings. If they establish themselves in slightly 
older plants, they may eat through the slender root, which grows into a stubby 
rooty turnip. But the greatest injury is the scars and burrows and the rot 
which starts from these tunnels. 


LINDANE (high gamma benzene hexachloride). 


Dosage: Lindane 25% wettable — 4 lbs.; water — 80 gallons; to treat 
one acre. 


Test 1: 6 treatments of above spray applied at weekly intervals gave some 
control of root maggots; but the turnips were tainted (taste rating of 8%). 


Test 2: 3 treatments of above spray applied at two week intervals gave less 
control than Test 1 and produced a taint of taste rating 6*. 


*Samples of turnips were cooked and tested by Prof. E. W. Franklin and 
Miss T. Gilliat. By their system, a rating of three or above would probably 
be inedible to most persons. 

PARATHION 


Dosage: parathion 15% wettable—1 lb.; water— 50-100 gallons; to 
ireau ODE Acre. 


Test 1: 6 sprays (as above) at weekly intervals. 





Members — Turnip Committee Ontario Crop Improvement Association, after a meeting. 
Left to Right — Harold Shantz, New Hamburg, Harry Hossfeld, Walkerton, I. K. Martin, Galt, John 
Winer, Guelph, Frank Strong, Guelph, H. Scrini, Toronto, Harold Hunter, Exeter, Lewis Thompson, 
Embro, George Gear, Walkerton, J. J. Johnson, London, H. H. Ponton, Hamilton, Irwin Scott, Lucan, 
Chairman, A. H. Martin, Toronto, R. E. Goodin, Toronto, Secretary, Prof. J. Laughland, Guelph, W. 
Corp, Tavistock, Past Chairman, R. E. Brown, Stouffville, C. Stovell, Toronto, Warren McNivan, Toronto 
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Test 2: 3 sprays (as above) at intervals of two weeks. 


Remarks: Our tests as well as those carried out by farmers, indicate that 
parathion does not seem to show much promise as a control measure for root 
maggot. Neither tainting nor plant injury was observed with this material. 


Recommendations for 1950 

1. Turnips should not be allowed to grow in last year’s field. 

2. Choose a field which is as far as possible from all turnip fields of the 
previous year. 

3. Root cellars — carefully clean the floor and bury the refuse at least a 
foot deep. 


4. Manure — we do not yet know whether this attracts root maggot flies 
or not. In any case, to be on the safe side, if the grower apples manure, he 
should do so in the fall, ploughing and working the land then, too. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


The lindane was supplied by the California Spray — Chemical Corporation. 





Courtesy of Farmer’s Advocate 


FIVE TURNIP BOOSTERS AT THE CROP IMPROVEMENT CONVENTION. 


From the left: Irvin Scott, Lucan; H. H. McNish, Lyn; Lewis Thomson, Embro; W. F. Strong, 
Guelph; R. C. Thompson, Lynden. 
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A RATIONAL APPROACH TO THE FERTILIZATION OF 
THE TURNIP CROP 


by R. J. Bryden, Soils Department, O.A.C. 


‘ is needless for me to say that I am pleased to have the privilege of dis- 
cussing this subject with you as it affords me an opportunity to lay before 
you a plan of soil management that I feel is practical, sound and if carried 
out will meet with the approval of anyone interested in the best possible 
land use as well as in Soil Conservation. 


For a number of years now the shipment of turnips or as the Americans 
call them ‘“‘Rutabagas’’ to the United States market has been around the 
three million bushel mark and there is no reason why with the increasing 
population in the United States that this market can not be enlarged if the 
quality of product is kept at a high standard. 


During the past year, owing to the great damage done by aphids the crop 
in Ontario was practically ruined causing a great loss of revenue to a large 
number of Ontario farmers. In this connection, I might add that four demon- 
stration experiments which were layed out in the territory | supervise in 
Western Ontario were completely destroyed by the above mentioned pest in 
spite of the fact that they were sown three times in each instance. 


Turnips can and are being grown successfully on a fairly wide range of 
soil types in Western Ontario. Yields vary considerably depending on weather 
conditions during the growing season, as well as on soil type and fertility levels 
encountered. While the fertility level of a soil is very important to the growing 
crop, I would like to emphasize the necessity of keeping the physical condition 
of the soil at an optimum level, thus ensuring adequate aeration and optimum 
water holding capacity for any particular type of soil. 


In order to obtain the best possible yield of turnips it is necessary for the 
grower to take into account the soil he is working with and to appraise it from 
every angle in order to make the necessary adjustments to correct the de- 
ficiencies that can and need to be corrected. In other words make a study of 
the soil and try to correct its faults. 


As previously stated, turnips are grown on a wide variety of soil types 
such as Huron and Perth Clay Loams, Harriston Loam, Guelph Loam, Waterloo 
Sand, Berrien Sandy Loam, Brookston Clay Loam and many others. These 
soil types vary in several ways as far instance in amounts of organic 
matter they contain, in their reaction, as well as the level and the availability 
of nutrients, such as, phosphorus, potassium, magnesium, nitrogen, calcium, 
etc. From the standpoint of physical characteristics which are of prime 
importance in a soil affecting drainage, aeration and water holding capacity, 
there is a wide variation depending on the type of soil being considered. A 
light, open, porous, sandy type soil is as a rule well drained, well aerated and 
requires frequent applications of well rotted manure or sufficient green manur- 
ing crops to keep up organic matter content to enable it to hold more moisture 
and bind it together. On the other hand, a heavier clay type soil requires 
organic matter to open up to increase aeration and to prevent soil from be- 
coming too compact. 
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In order to make a systematic study of the soil to determine its deficiencies 
and therefore its requirements, let us look at a soil— any soil, to see how 
and of what it is constituted. Let us also try to determine what goes on in 
the soil and how plants grow. 


First of all we can divide the soil into two main parts, the organic matter 
and the mineral portion. Anything in the soil that has or had life whether 
of plant or animal origin can be classed as organic material. The mineral 
portion of the soil is the rock material that the soil was formed from. It is in 
this material that the actual minerals existing in the soil such as phosphorus, 
potassium, iron magnesium, calcium, etc., exist. 


In plain, simple language the bulk of the minerals required by plants is 
held in the rock or mineral portion of the soil. I would like to point out that 
soils vary a great deal as to their mineral content, not only as to kind, but as 
to the availability of the various minerals to growing plants. 


It is very necessary to realize that a mineral may exist in a soil, but that 
it may not under certain conditions be readily available to the growing crop 
and for certain definite reasons. Therefore, when studying a soil to determine 
what treatment it should receive, this point must be very carefully considered. 

Associated with the organic material in the soil, is also the various soil 
Bacteria, Fungi and Micro organisms. They play a very important role in 
breaking down organic matter in the soil with the consequent formation of 
CO, and the formation of organic acids which in turn act on the minerals in 
the soil making them available to the plants. 


There are many factors that influence the growth and development of 
the various micro organisms in the soil, such as soil texture, closely associated 
with aeration, drainage, soil reaction, fertility levels, amount and kind of 
organic matter present. In order then to get the most out of a soil from the 
Bacteria, Fungi and various Micro organisms, we must keep the soil in a satis- 
factory condition so they can develop to their fullest capacity in order to 
contribute as much as possible to the crops we wish to grow. 


It can be truthfully said that organic matter can be considered to be the 
key to the productive capacity of a soil. While that statement is not 100 per 
cent true since a soil could be well supplied with organic matter, but actually 
be deficient in readily available minerals so necessary to well balanced plant 
growth. Let us consider the role of organic matter in a soil. First of all it is 
the home of bacterial life in the soil. It is also the source of much of the nitrogen 
in other than leguminous plants. The primary source of nitrogen of course 
is the atmosphere and through the bacteria of the legumes the atmospheric 
nitrogen is built up into proteins within the plant which when on breaking 
down can be utilized by other than leguminous plants. 


Organic Matter 


The organic matter on breaking down in the soil causes carbon dioxide 
to be given off in the air, some of this is taken up by the plant and is a source 
of the plants carbon. Some of the COz as mentioned before is taken up by 
the water of the soil to form carbonic acid. This acid in turn reacts with the 
minerals in the soil to make available the necessary mineral nutrients to the 
growing crop. I would especially like to point out that a soil must have minerals, 
such as phosphorus, potassium, magnesium, calcium, iron, etc., in adequate 
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amounts in the rock formation that the soil contains to give it a sustained 
mineral requirement or the minerals have to be added by means of commercial 
fertilizers to give the necessary balance to the nutrient level of any soil. 


Many of you have heard the expression ‘‘that soil is sour.”’ “I will have 
to use limestone to correct the acidity of the soil in order to grow Alfalfa.” 


Soil men use the term soil reaction to express the condition of a soil in 
regard to acidity or alkalinity. A soil containing an ample supply of lime is 
alkaline as far as its reaction is concerned. A soil deficient in lime will have an 
acid reaction. We use a numerical scale to describe the reaction in a soil, we 
could call this the pH scale. It expresses the degree of acidity of alkalinity. 
A soil that has a reaction of pH 7.0 is said to be neutral. There is a balance 
between acidity and alkalinity. If a soil had a pH of 4.5 it would be considered 
to be very acid. A soil having a pH value of 7.4 is alkaline. We can expect 
values from around 4.5 to 8.8. Most of our Ontario soils will have a range 
from 5.5 to 7.6 with a great many from 6.2 to 7.4. Soil reaction is very important 
and must be considered, as too low, or too acid a condition is detrimental to 
nutrient developments and availability in our soils. An acid condition tends 
to lock up phosphorus and potassium as well as make the soil very unfavourable 
for the growth of desirable Bacteria and Fungi, so important to Nitrogen 
development and the accumulation of organic material. Likewise a very 
alkaline condition ties up phosphates, boron, iron, magnesium, manganese 
and potassium. 


For general farm crops under Ontario conditions a pH range of 6.2 to 
7.2 would be considered satisfactory providing enough water soluble calcium 
and magnesium are present. 


To correct an acid condition one must not know only the degree of acidity 
but must have an idea as to the clay content of a soil as it requires more lime 
to raise the pH of a soil abundantly supplied with clay than a sandy soil low 
in clay content. 


In order to get a satisfactory appraisal of soil reaction and nutrient levels 
in the soil we are working with, it is advisable to have a soil analysis made of 
the soil, to get this information. I would like to point out that soil analysis 
will not solve all of the problems in connection with our soils and that no 
method of soil analysis is 100 per cent perfect, still it does, if properly under- 
stood and interpreted give us a picture of the fertility levels and can be of 
great value in arriving at the production capacity of a given soil. 


I would at this point like to stress the necessity of keeping up a good physical 
condition in our soils in order that the turnip crop when sown will grow rapidly 
and produce a crop of high quality. Most turnip men that I have had anything 
to do with really appreciate the necessity of good tilth and are fully aware of 
the importance of sufficient organic matter in the soils they plan on using 
for turnips. 


We find that more turnip growers are using clover sods when possible 
and are putting on the necessary manure a year in advance of sowing turnips, 
as a control measure for root rot and maggot infestation. 


Most growers of turnips are aiming at growing in the neighborhood of 
1000 bushels of turnips per acre. One thousand bushels per acre is looked 
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upon as a very satisfactory crop and in order to produce a crop of that size 
a soil has to be in good physical condition and well supplied with the necessary 
nutrients. Weather conditions must as well be satisfactory. 

A one thousand bushel crop will require approximately 100 pounds of 
actual nitrogen, 55 pounds P.O; (Phosphorus) and 125 pounds K,O. 


In terms of fertilizing materials this means: 


NITROGEN 1n form of:Sulphate of Ammonia... 720)..0 500 pounds 
PHOSPHORUS in form ef Supernphosphate 207)... eee 275 pounds 
POTASSIUM in form of Muriatetol Potash ........2 eee 250 pounds 

TPOTADA NS isaac fu dod Fy REL Oe 1,075 pounds per acre 


of actual fertilizing materials to produce a one thousand bushel crop of turnips. 


In order to maintain adequate fertility levels in our soils it will be necessary 
to put back as much as possible to crop residues and manures as well as com- 
mercial fertilizers to keep a sufficiently available supply of plant nutrients to 
produce the crops we desire. 

This can only be done if we make the best possible use of the land we are 
cultivating and see to it that we follow a satisfactory rotation having in mind 
the keeping up of organic matter to preserve the best possible tilth in our 
soils and to maintain a sufficiently high available mineral level as well. 

In order to do all of this it will be necessary to use commercial fertilizers 
judiciously. It will also be necessary to use cultural practices in keeping 
with the type of soil one has to work with. There is no hard and fast rule to 
follow as far as cultural methods are concerned, but one has to be governed 
by actual existing conditions and use the tool or implement that is best suited 
to the particular condition of the soil he is working with. It is important to 
prepare the soil so as to put it and keep it in the best possible state to produce 
a good crop. 


Fertilizers Profitable 

It is my considered opinion that fertilizers can be used profitably if used 
wisely and there have been many demonstrations carried out over the past 
number of years to substantiate this claim. I maintain that there can be no 
blanket recommendation made for fertilizers to suit any crop to cover all soil 
conditions. 

I believe also that moderate amounts of fertilizers used frequently will 
pay greater dividends than large amounts at greater intervals. 

I will now list a number of Demonstration Experiments that have heen 
carried out during the past several years. 


NAME TREATMENT AMOUNT YIELD 
(PounDs) (BUSHELS) 
Ke J. McCormick, Paris(.. 0-12-5 315 1,023 
0-12-10 375 1,155 
—0- 375 825 
2-12-6 eyes 1,140 
4—21-6 375 995 
PUNESt BUC PAI1S occcecidch cee: os. cac csc: 2-12-10 250 623.€ 
+ Borax 
2-12-10 500 822.8 
+ Borax 
—0- 598.4 
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NAME 


Pe Wilsom, Palr@nliam: oc. .3é55cecicccsscccvodeoe 


T. A. Gallagher, Orangeville 


J. Meek, Orangeville..... 


H. Shaw, Markdale....... 


A. E. Cooper, Fordwich 


D. Rumney, Gormley... 


BA OSSIel. VW AILKETEON sc... asscsestecnd 


Lehr thy Se) aie ei Oe Cal os Ge 


Herb Holtby; Innerkip....2...-.....hcco... 


William Elliott, Guelph 


TREATMENT 


48-10 

0-14-6 

0-16-0 
ats 


212-6 
0-14—6 
ae 


4-8-6 
are: 


U-t2—5 

0-12-10 

0-12-15 
eyes 


0-12-10 
2-12-10 
“05 


2-12-6 
2-12-6 
+ Potash 
2-—12-6 


+Super Phos. 


2—12-6 


+Super Phos. 


2—12-6 


+Super Phos. 


Aye 


Super Phos. 
+2-12-10 
Super Phos. 
+Potash 
+2-12-10 
Potash 
+2-12-10 
2-12-6 

—0- 
Salt 


Salt 
+2-12-6 


4-—8-10 
4-—8-10 
+ Potash 
4-12-10 
4-12-10 
+ Potash 


2-12-10 
+ Potash 
2-12-10 
+ Potash 
+Salt 
2-12-10 
—0- 
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AMOUNT 
(PounNDs) 


500 


500 
500 
500 


500 
500 


500 


EY fs) 
375 
0) 


Sto 
375 


325 


325 
200 


320 
100 


325 
200 


SPAS 
300 


200 
200 


200 
200 
200 


200 
200 


300 


400 


400 
300 


300 


300 
200 


300 


300 
200 


300 
200 
300 
200 
300 


600 


YIELD 
(BUSHELS) 


1,184 
890 


721.9 
658.2 
684.9 
505.1 


840 
720 
640 


740 
600 


1,100 
1,180 
1,280 

840 


1,000 
1,280 
800 


971 
994 


926 
904 
1,039 


791 
1,066 


1,170 


1,150 
918 
857 


793 
940 


853 
970 


920 
916 
1,144 


946 


946 
660 


“ 


These demonstration tests indicate that fertilizers increase the yields of 
turnips in most cases and that the increased yield is sufficient to more than 
cover the cost of the fertilizers used. 

From a study of fertilizer rates, analyses, and yields it is very evident 
that there can be no blanket recommendation made for any particular analysis 
or rate of fertilizer application to suit all soil conditions. It will be necessary 
therefore, to suit the analysis and rate to the particular conditions of any 
given field. 


In order to do this it will be necessary to have a soil analysis made so that 
the existing fertility levels of any soil can be appraised. Soil tests should be 
made through the rotation period in order to get a true picture of the fertility 
levels. By having your soil checked in this manner it will enable one to de- 
termine the best analysis and rate to use which should help in increasing yields 
and maintaining a high standard of quality. : 


The application of fertilizers should be considered as I believe that crop 
response can be greatly affected by the method of application. Most growers 
use the fertilizer drill or spreader to apply the fertilizer previous to ridging 
and sowing the seed. 


Perhaps by having the fertilizer applied directly under the seed at time of 
sowing we could expect a greater return for amount of fertilizer applied. 





Photo shows Mrs. Keith Hope, niece of the farmer whose property was completely “remade” carry- 

ing out a five-year program in one day, who is standing in a completely modern kitchen at the . 

farm home. Its installation was one of the features of the unique day’s program carried out under 

auspices of the Ontario Crop Improvement Association at Canada’s first Conservation Day near 

Brooklin. The kitchen is on a par with any modern city home with electric refrigerator, stove, modern 
sink and cupboards, venetian blinds and modern drapes. 
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While we have done considerable experimenting with fertilizers, there 
still remains much to be done. We are hopeful of being able to co-operate 
with you men in the future and wish to assure you that we in the Soils Depart- 
ment at the College are desirous of helping in every way possible to keep the 
quality and quantity of Ontario Rutabagas at a high level on the local as well 
as United States markets. 


FERTILITY FOR TURNIPS 
by R. J. Pollock, Keswick 


WW"? I briefly present for your consideration to-day is certainly not to be 
accepted as final authority on Fertility for Turnips. The material here- 
with is the product of my own experience and experiment, combined with 
personal contact with a fairly large number of turnip growers in many sections 
of the Province. 


There is an ever increasing hunger on the part of most growers for more 
definite information concerning soil deficiencies, fertilizer requirements and 
cultural practices which will with the minimum cost return a higher yield 
and a better quality turnip. This hunger for knowledge is being satisfied in 
part, at least, in three ways. 


First: The farmer’s experience and experiment. 


Second: The interest in our problems and-the work done by the College 
at Guelph. 


Third: The friendly eagerness of the farmer to ‘“‘share what he knows’’ 
and “Show what he grows”’ to his neighbour. 


In spite of all this, there remains much to be desired. 


The season of 1949 was to have been my top year in conducting experiments 
with turnips and soils, but as you know we had one of the most extreme condi- 
tions of weather ever experienced in Ontario. Records for drought were broken 
daily and the result of heat and aphids was disastrous to growers in most 
sections of the Province. 


In our planning for improving the turnip growing industry we must keep 
in mind “Fertility for quality” as first, and ‘Fertility for quantity’? as second. 
It seems to me that too much stress has been placed on quantity production 
when what really is required is a higher quality product. Nothing can destroy 
our markets more quickly than a low quality product. ; 


In 1948 while visiting a turnip area where water core was running well 
over 50% I contacted a farmer who was about to harvest a seven acre field 
of large rather rough turnips. The yield was high and turnips were free from 
water core, but they were too rough, too large, and rooty to class as good 
quality turnips. It was the opinion of this particular grower that his high 
production and freedom from water core was due to a heavy application of 
manure in the Fall and a further light application in the Spring. At least, 
he had obtained high production at the expense of good quality. 


In 1947 on my own farm, I went to the other extreme. On a 10 acre field 
about 8 tons of manure per acre was applied in the Fall and in the Spring | 
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had a fertilizer company mix 20 lbs. of borax with 400 lbs. 2-12-6 fertilizer. 
This was sown on light ridges with a fertilizer attachment on the ordinary 
turnip drill. 


Yield Low 


I discovered to my surprise and cost that turnips germinated and developed 
normally only on small areas where no fertilizer was applied. On this field, 
the quality was excellent, but the yield was very low. The mistake is obvious. 
Borax, if mixed with fertilizer should be applied either broadcast or with 
grain fertilizer drill some time previous to sowing the turnips. It is generally 
accepted that borax should be dusted on the turnips. 


In fertilizing for turnips, barnyard manure, in my opinion, has an important 
place. It also has its dangers. It should be applied during the summer 
preceding the turnip crop; and I would hesitate to apply manure that contained 
turnip clippings or decayed cull turnips to the field at any time. A combination 
of good barnyard manure applied in the fall and a commercial fertilizer applied 
at seeding time seems to be a sane procedure. This brings up the important 
question, what fertilizer should be applied? The answer requires a soil analysis 
to determine soil deficiencies. It also requires further experimental work by 
the growers in co-operation with the Department to determine the best fertilizer 
and the proper amount to use in the production of both quality and quantity. 
Last spring an analysis of my soil showed a deficiency of potash and this fact, 
coupled with the results of experiments carried out by other growers using 
extra potash, led me to use a 4-8-24 fertilizer on some turnip pests at the rate 
of 400 lbs. per acre, on other plots I used 2-12-6 with 200 pounds of muriate 
of potash added. I also used a 2—-12-6 without the extra potash. All fertilizers 
were sown with fertilizer attachment on turnip drill and on shallow ridges. 
Unfortunately weather conditions were such that results were not conclusive 
enough and I plan to continue or repeat in 1950. I am convinced that the 
extra potash will show worth while results. 


At the moment, I am particularly interested in long-term soil management 
with respect to turnips. We know that turnips are heavy feeders and require 
a high organic content in the soil. Fertilizer alone is a poor substitute for 
organic matter well rotted and worked into the soil. This calls for careful 
crop rotation. It is difficult to find anything to take the place of a good growth 
of red clover ploughed under to supply the desired humus. A general rotation 
now practised includes: 

1946 — Mixed grain. 
1947 — Clover, second growth ploughed under. 
1948 — Wheat — Fertilized 200 Ibs..2-12-6. Wheat stubble worked with double disc 


early in fall. Ploughed later, manured if possible. 
1949 — Turnips — Fertilized 400 lbs. 2—12-6 and potash. 


To increase the organic matter further, it is my intention to sow rye in the 
Fall on the wheat stubble to be ploughed under in the Spring for the turnip 
crop. 


In conclusion, I am sure, we are as turnip growers gratified to the men 
of the Department who have done such splendid work and taken so much 


interest in our problems. I feel that there is need for a closer contact between. 


the Department and the grower to get the things you know into practice 
with us who grow, or try to grow, not a bigger but a better rutabagas. 
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TURNIPS AT THE “ROYAL” 


by George G. Reeves, Co-operation and Markets Branch, 
Ontario Department of Agriculture 


‘ake RoyaLt WINTER Farr has grown from a National Show to one inter- 
national in scope. 


The turnip industry fits in very well with this line of thought, because the 
marketing of this crop is also international in character. 


For a few moments I would like to speak to you regarding the reason a 
good exhibit is of interest to the turnip industry. The Winter Fair is the best 
show window in the world for agriculture and this makes it very important 
that your industry play its part. It gives all growers a chance to compete 
with one another in a competitive way. Most of us are more or less gamblers 
at heart and once you start to take part in a competition of this kind, it 
gets into your blood and usually you keep coming back for more. If you win 
it gives you a warm feeling and if you lose, as all of us must at times, it makes 
you determined to do better next time. 


The turnip industry, for the fresh market, is growing both here and in 
the States, and it is most important that the public be given a good impression 
of the quality of turnip that we produce in Ontario. The Royal is one of the 
best places to get this across to the housewife. 


If I stray a little from my subject, as stated on the program, it is because 
in my work we are continually thinking ‘‘Marketing.” So at this time I would 
like to stress that a job can be done at the Fair but you as growers and packers 
have even a greater responsibility in the quality and grade of turnip you offer 
for sale. Agriculture appears to be facing a period of surpluses, and there are 
very likely to be quite a few farmers dropping the production of one line and 
getting into a different cash crop. It might be turnips. But, Mr. Chairman, 
I feel sure that if care is taken in the quality that you offer for sale, you will 
find no difficulty in disposing of all the turnips you produce. What the con- 
sumer wants, is the kind you have to pack and sell if you are going to stay in 
business. 


Any of you who take an interest in the Royal know that until last year’s 
Fair turnips were just a part of the vegetable exhibit. Last year, through the 
efforts of your Secretary, Mr. Goodin, the turnip classes were revamped. At 
the 1948 Fair our entry was 32 in all classes. There was $52.00 in prize money 
offered for these classes. One class was shown in hampers and I know you 
will agree this does not make a very good exhibit. 


Changes Come . 

In 1949 prize list brought a number of changes, both in the classes and 
the prize monies offered. There was an additional class added for six specimen 
waxed. Instead of 32 entries these were increased to 58 entries, and the prize 
monies were increased to $90.00. 

Also the method of exhibiting them was changed. We did our best to 
make an exhibition of them and using triangle forms on a sloped table. This 
arrangement can and will be improved. 


Another important change made was to bring in a man whom we felt was 
qualified to judge turnips. This change was worthwhile. 
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There were some exhibitors who thought the wording of the list last year 
was confusing and this will be remedied this year. 


I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, the changes that were carried 
out in the last year or so are just the beginning of making the turnip section 
of the Fair bigger and better. Last year’s display was the best in the history 
of the Fair, both in quality and number of entries, and this in a poor turnip 
year, and the public, and what is more important still to those of us on the 
Committee, the Fair officials, were very favourably impressed with it. The 
exhibit stands up very well, and this is quite important to any Fair. 

This year we intend, your Secretary and I, to make suggestions for further 
changes in the turnip classes to the Fair Committee. 


As the unwaxed turnip does not stand up very well, we are suggesting it 
be deleted and in its place another class of 21 specimen waxed be added. This 
would give two size ranges in the 21 specimen class. As far as prize monies 
are concerned, we hope also to make improvements there. 


Another suggestion we have to make is for a commercial exhibit to cover 
possibly 30 sq. ft. of space. 


A championship trophy is another thought. Whether this can be worked 
out this year is not known at the present time. 


In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you and your Association 
for their co-operation in the past and say also that we would appreciate any 
suggestions you have to offer that will make the turnip section of the Royal 
bigger and better in 1950. 





A group of Ontario potato people are shown with Hon. A. C. Taylor, Minister of Agriculture for 

New Brunswick and G. C. Cunningham. Left to Right — Mr. Cunningham, Director of potato research 

and Marketing for New Brunswick, Hon. A. C. Taylor, R. E. Goodin, Toronto, L. C. Roy, Toronto, 
Thomson Banting and Eugene Smith of South Simcoe. 
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NORTHERN ONTARIO MEETING 


QUALITY IN NORTHERN ONTARIO SEEDS 


by Raoul Hurtubise, Dominion Seed Inspector, 
New Liskeard 


WN eon ONTARIO with its wide variation of rich soil and climatic conditions 
favourable to rapid growth lends itself nicely to the production of grass 
and clover seeds, seeds of cereals of the early varieties and potato seed, all of 
which have outstanding merits and qualities in respect to plumpness, purity, 
relatively disease-free, high viability and hardiness. On numerous occasions 
when displayed at some of our most important seed fairs, our Northern grown 
seed, when shipped to the United States and as far away as the Maritimes, 
has brought back expression of satisfaction through words and repeated orders. 


When we consider the long distances over which our seed had to be trans- 
ported before being landed in competition with local supplies or that which 
was produced on closer ground; surely there must be something superior about 
our Northern grown seed that commands such attention. I may add that, 
presently, demand for our seed by far exceeds supply. 


There is no doubt that Northern Ontario, as a potential source of good 
seeds, offers great possibilities. Each year, fairly large surpluses of these crops 
are produced above our own requirements. With careful preparation, these 
surpluses could be made available to the seed trade. Last year, Temiskaming 
alone could dispose of some 20,000 bushels of seed oats, mostly of the Registered 
and Certified grades. What was accomplished there could be repeated many 
times over such a wide area of fertile soil in the hands of well established farmers. 


The experience acquired in that field of activities should prove to be of 
great value to any other section that may wish to join in the venture. I may 
assure you outright that this enterprise of catering to an outside seed market 
carries its many problems and complications. It is no easy road that leads to 
such a goal which can only be reached through careful planning, determination 
and sustained efforts. 


Grains Needed 


I will admit that, at present, most of our farming sections find their main 
activities in the dairy industry with the production of beef, pork and poultry 
being given more and more attention. However, you will agree with me that 
to keep livestock requires a fairly large supply of hay and concentrates in the 
way of homegrown grains. In order to have enough, usually, surpluses are 
produced. Disposing of these offers no easy problem and to my notion this 
is where seed production could come in as a complement to these activities 
contributing, in no small measure at times, to the yearly income. For instance, 
this year Temiskaming has produced about one million pounds of timothy 
seed and some 100,000 pounds of red clover seed. Figured at an average price 
of 20c. per pound, basis rough, for the timothy, and 35c. per pound for the 
red, on primary cleaning, you can very well visualize the handsome sum of 
money left by these crops with our Temiskaming farmers, and this at no 
detriment to their dairy or other activities, [ am sure. 
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To achieve any worthwhile success in catering to the seed market, careful 
planning becomes a necessity. Certain essentials cannot be over-looked such 
as the use of good seed, producing bulk, organizing processing centres and 
providing for some storage facilities. 


The use of good seed of a suitable variety or type adapted to your own 
section is the very foundation of good and abundant crops. Uniformity of 
crops helps to make quality. The farm should be no common place for ex- 
perimenting with varieties, and sections where we find as many varieties as 
we have, farmers cannot be productive of good seed. It is the multiplicity 
of surpluses, regardless of size, as long as these are of the same variety or type, 
that permits easy bulking which in turn permits suitable selection toward 
quantity and quality. 


Processing is made possible only where we have a properly localized and 
fully equipped stationary cleaning centre. In this respect, we are falling short 
of our requirements in Northern Ontario. Coupled with the use of good seed 
no other factor will contribute more than this one to rid our farms of their 
weeds, improve the quality and yields of our crops and assist in the disposal 
of our surpluses as good seed. Also, if you are to get the most for your seed, 
it must be finished at home. This is especially true when it applies to small 
seeds. Had the Temiskaming growers this year, taken full advantage of their 
local facilities in this respect, they could have bettered very materially their 
revenues. 


Furthermore, if you are to cater to any seed market, you need storage 
facilities. To compete on these markets, you must have quantity, and all of 
that seed must be properly graded and suitably packaged in readiness to fill 
any forthcoming order, even on short notice, as is often the case. This is 
where we find most of our problems and complications. Presently, with such 
a narrow margin in the prices between Registered and Commercial No. 1 seed, 
the demand is for the Registered No. 1, which is of a very high standard not 
easily attained. This is where we must have not only suitable type but also 
bulk to choose from. 


I regret that time will not permit me to elaborate any further on these 
various points so necessary to bring out the quality of our Northern Ontario 
grown seeds. If Temiskaming has met with a fair degree of success in its seed 
business, it is precisely because it has, under clever management, I must admit, 
complied reasonably well to all of these essentials. No doubt, there is yet 
plenty of room for improvement. However, I am confident that if our present 
Registered seed growers will remain determined to stay in the game, regardless 
of the conditions prevailing at times, and provide that section with a constant 
and uniform supply of good seed and if, furthermore, there is sustained effort 
towards providing their co-operative with the required material, then, and 
only then, can they retain what they have acquired with difficulty and even 
achieve greater success. 


Cater locally 

From what has just been said, it becomes very conclusive that any section 
in Northern Ontario that cannot comply with these conditions should be 
satisfied with catering only to its local seed requirements. To go beyond this 
limit prematurely would tend to impair the progress already accomplished 


elsewhere. 
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In the way of possibilities, I would like to see the Manitoulin Livestock 
Co-operative take the initiative of organizing on the Island a good cleaning ~ 
centre. Amongst the many services it would render, it could promote the 
production of substantial quantities of Common red clover and alfalfa seeds, 
the quality of which cannot be equalled anywhere else in Ontario if not in 
Canada. With no detriment to their other activities, I believe a profitable 
line could be developed, on the Island, in that direction. 


The Verner section, through their co-operative, could also plan seed pro- 
duction. Here again, to my notion, are real good possibilities. 


In conclusion, I would like to say, in view of improving our Northern 
grown seeds, that throughout Northern Ontario, there is room for a greater 
distribution of Registered and Certified seeds of the proper varieties and types. 





; 


Gordon Leitch, owner of Leitchcroft Farm, Gormley, looks over his winter wheat with Col. the Hon. 
T. L. Kennedy, Minister of Agriculture. 


WHAT AUTHORITIES SAY 


The person who wants to reduce should cut down food intake about 1,000 calories, but 
above all should not skimp on such protective foods as potatoes. 
BureEAvU oF Home Economics, Washington, D.C. 
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PROFITABLE CROPS IN NORTHERN ONTARIO 


by Stanley Anderson, Powassan 


lie TERM Northern Ontario includes an area so vast in extent and so varied 
in physical make-up that you men who are from the North will realize the 
difficulty that I will have in speaking on this topic which has allocated to me 
for presentation at this time. 


In width it extends from Mattawa in the East and westward to Port 
Arthur, Fort Francis and Kenora and in length from the green waters of the 
Severn to Kapuskasing and as far north as you could want to go. 


Scattered throughout the vast area but mostly along the railroads and 
the shores of Lake Superior are pockets of land, large and small that are suit- 
able for agriculture and which have been settled and developed in the past 
fifty years. One of the best of these areas is known as the Little Clay Belt of 
the Temiskaming District. 


There are several factors which limit and control the kinds and varieties 
of crops grown in any country. These are climate, soil, markets and personal 
and economic factors. 


Climate 

Northern Ontario lies north of 46 degrees latitude and between 80-85 
degrees longitude. In 1949, we had an average rainfall of 29.5 inches and 
recorded snowfall of 94 inches. In some sections killing frosts occur as late 
as June 15 and as early as September 1. Thus it can readily be seen that only 
those crops that are hardy and early maturing can be grown profitably. 


Soil 

In the region from Orillia to North Bay and through to the Soo the farm 
lands are small and irregular and consist of various soil types. For the most 
part this land is stony and poorly drained. A seepage coming from the bush 
land surrounding the fields keep this land cold and hard to manage. Scattered 
through this area are a few full-time farmers located on the best of the agri- 
cultural areas which are limited in number because large tracts of land that 
appeared to be a rich dark chocolate brown loam when covered with maple 
forest, have now become dry, barren, cinnamon brown sand. 


However, it is a beautiful country covered with maple and birch forest 
and studded with innumerable lakes. Fishing and hunting attract thousands 
of tourists annually to this area which is known as the ‘““Play-Ground of the 
North.’”’ Many farmers capitalize on this tourist trade by renting cottages, 
boats, etc. to the tourists. 


Further North lies the Rainy River and the Cochrane clay belts which 
are rapidly being settled and producing many profitable crops. 


Forests 


It is the forests which protect and supply our lakes and rivers and streams 
with a steady flow of water, which is so necessary for fish and wild life. Though 
not originally considered to be a crop in the true sense of the word, we should 
recognize that if they are conserved and maintained they will continue to be 
our main source of revenue in the North. 
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The study and practice of selective planting and cutting of trees will ensure 
the farmer of a continuance of the revenue he derives each winter from the > 
_ sale of timber, pulp-wood, fire-wood and maple-sugar products and also in 


the summer of the sale of his meat, dairy products and vegetables to the 
tourist trade. 


Hay 

I believe that the most valuable crop that we grow in the North is our 
hay crop. Despite the havoc that is sometimes wrought by the elements, 
wind, hail, rain, drought and frost, by and large we always seem to be able 
to fill our barns with hay. In the past the demand for hay for the lumber 
camps was for timothy and filling the needs of this market has to a certain 
degree, discouraged the use of legumes. There has been a tendency on the 
part of many farmers to pay little attention to soil management and to con- 
tinue to grow hay on the same fields for eight or ten years, removing essential 
elements and making no effort to retain or increase the productiveness of the 
soil. Where farmers follow good soil management, yields of 2-3 tons per acre 
are harvested each year. 


Of late years the Crop Improvement Association has conducted many 
experiments with new types of clover such as Ottawa strain Red, Altaswede, 
Alfalfa and grasses such as Ladino, Orchard and Brome in an effort to com- 
pliment the standard mixture of Timothy, Alsike and Red Clover. In many 
areas the application of lime has been found very necessary to the growth of 
legumes and as I said before, where good soil management is practiced the 
growing of hay will probably remain the most profitable part of our farming 
program. 


Pasture 


Over the years Northern Ontario has had ample rainfall well distributed 
through the growing season. Each farm has a considerable acreage of rough 
or natural pasture which up till the present time have needed little attention. 
However, with the advent of the dairying industry, these rough pastures which 
have now become infested with paint brush and other weeds are inadequate 
for our needs. Again with the encouragement of the Crop Improvement 
Association, we are experimenting with and trying to establish long term 
pastures, seeded with grasses and clovers suited to the various soil types. 
By controlled grazing and clipping when necessary, these pastures are pro- 
ducing longer lasting, more abundant and better quality pastures, which in 
turn lowers the cost of producing milk and beef. It would seem that in future, 
we will depend more and more on this improved pasture and some of the rocky 
pastures should in many instances be planted with trees. 


Seed Products 


Northern Ontario while limited in the number of cereals that can be profit- 
ably produced, such as Oats and Barley, has of recent years become recognized 
as a source of seed grain, grasses and clovers. These seeds are in good demand 
because of their quality and hardiness both in our local market and in other 
markets of Ontario. We have found that seeds grown in the North give us a 
surer crop than those brought in from more southerly areas. 
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Besides supplying our local needs several car loads of grain and grass 
seeds are annually shipped from Timiskaming District where a co-operative 
seed cleaning and distribution centre has been established. 


Rainy River and Algoma districts have been producing good quality 
Alfalfa seed. 


Particularly in the Sudbury and Cochrane districts the production of 
table stock and seed potatoes has been one of the most profitable Agricultural 
industries of the North. Realizing that to hold this market and the necessity 
for the proper standardization of grades, two large potato storages and Co- 
operatives have been erected in each of these potato growing areas. By this 
means the value of the crop has been increased as with proper storage the pro- 
duct can be marketed more economically by a more even distribution of 
supplies. New seed varieties, disease resistant and early maturing that have 
been introduced in the past few years have been a great boon to the Northern 
farmer. Eventually the production of silage corn will push farther and farther 
north for even now we have early maturing hybrids that will mature in our 
short growing season and supply us with an abundance of succulent feed for 
our dairy cattle during our long winters. 





Once in a while even staid Department of Agriculture officials and executive members of important 
associations must have their little joke. In the above photograph, officials of the Goodwill Potato 
Tour of the Maritimes and Maine, changed places and clothes, with the personnel on the train. 
Taken at Charlottetown, P.E.I., the picture shows, left to right, G. Henry Blakely, Pontypool, a news- 
boy; Harold Whiteside, Barrie, porter, Charlie Proudfoot, St. Bernardin, a provincial potato-grower 
and farmer on steps of coach; R. E. Goodin, of the Department of Agriculture, and director of the 
tour, train conductor; Charlie Buchanan, veteran retired agricultural representative now living in 
Thamesville, a red cap; J. Nicol Wilson, Alliston, is the policeman standing at the left and on his 
right is Stewart Thompson, Mount Albert. The ladies, almost hidden by Mr. Buchanan, are the 
Misses Cole and Rawlinson, who also took in the trip. 
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Cash Crops 


The growing of seasonal cash crops has not been extensive owing to the » 
great distances from central markets but have been limited to the growing 
of vegetables on farms adjacent to our mining, lumbering and railroad towns. 


However, considerable success has been attained in growing canning peas 
which are processed in New Liskeard. This product is of superior quality and 
is in excellent demand on outside markets. 


Summary 


Realizing that Northern Ontario has its limitations imposed by climate, 
the nature of our soil, the physical make up of our country with its widely 
scattered areas of farming land we should at the same time recognize the 
many advantages we have. We live in a good land full of surprises. Any day 
a new Hollinger or an Elderado mine may be discovered. We have seen modern 
cities rise in the wilderness in the space of two or three years. One by one 
many rivers are being harnessed to generate power for new industries. We 
expect to see our cities continue to grow and our markets expand. We have a 
beautiful land dotted with lakes and streams, a hunter and fisherman’s para- 
dise and though we farmers don’t do much hunting or fishing its nice to know 
we can if we are so inclined. As to the profitable production of any crop the 
fact remains that the deciding factor in this regard is the individual farmer 
himself. If we are to make continued progress we must study and know our 
soil, be quick to put into practise every new Agricultural scientific discovery 
applicable to our country and learn to market our products in such a manner 
as to take care of the changing needs of the customers we supply. 


Deep down in our hearts we love the land our fathers cleared and left us 
and we want our boys to continue on in our name. Its ours to show these lads 
that farming is a profitable enterprise with rewards that are satisfying and 
enduring. 


In closing, should you ever be in Powassan in the summer time you are 
welcome to come and see me at the farm and I’ll show you a few good fishing 
holes. The trout are there. 


Owing to increased numbers of requests for information pertaining to liquid fertilizers, the 
Ontario Fertilizer Board has released the following statement: 


“Liquid fertilizers disregarding eost are very convenient for house’ plant use, green houses, 
etc. A gallon of commercial liquid fertilizer containing approximately 24 pounds of actual plant 
food costs approximately $5.00. The same quantity of plant food in the dry form costs around 
30 cents. On a ton basis, a 5-10-5 fertilizer in the dry form costs approximately $45.00. The same 
quantity of plant food in the form of liquid fertilizer costs over $800.00.” 


“To date, there is no experimental evidence under Ontario conditions to indicate that liquid 
fertilizers have any more beneficial effects on growth of farm crops than ordinary dry fertilizers 
of the same analysis when properly applied.”’ 

“Those desiring a liquid fertilizer solution are referred to page 27 of bulletin No. 463, Soi 
Management and Fertilizer Use.” 
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PROGRESS IN LAND CLEARING AND DRAINAGE 


by J. P. S. Ballantyne, Commissioner, Agricultural Development for 
Northern Ontario, Cochrane 


i fe SPRING of 1949 in Northern Ontario was rather backward, as cool weather 

prevailed until June 1, and while some seeding was done in the first part 
of May, seeding was not general until well on in the month. Due to cool 
weather, germination and growth of cereals were rather backward, with the 
consequence that grain crops in general were not up to normal. Quality was 
fair and while the yield was light, a fair amount of good feed grain was threshed 
in all the Districts. With hay, the situation was better. We had an abundant 
rainfallin June. This, together with favourable weather conditions for harvest- 
ing hay meant that we have a very large crop of good quality hay, which will 
materially help and benefit those Districts not so well favored by climatic 
conditions to the South. We must have the production of crops so essential 
in the feeding of the human race as well as the animal kingdom. For without 
the products of Mother Earth, neither can exist for very long. 


The Policies for Clearing, Breaking, Drainage, also subsidy on Drilled 
Wells, were carried on in 1949 in the eleven Districts of Northern Ontario, 
namely, Algoma, Cochrane, Kenora, Manitoulin, Muskoka, Nipissing, Parry 
Sound, Rainy River, Sudbury, Temiskaming and Thunder Bay. 


Drainage work is one of the vital factors in successful farming in Northern 
Ontario, as we have flat land and generally speaking heavy clay soil. Where 
adequate drainage is not in effect, it just means that crops cannot be seeded 
in the Spring in time that they may mature, and the same applies in the Fall 
in taking them off. 


It is very gratifying for me to see the real progress that has been made in 
all Districts, to see crops seeded on time and taken off under proper conditions, 
where previously this was not possible under the conditions that existed 
previous to the starting of the work in 1946 by Col. the Honourable Thos. 
L. Kennedy, and his staff. I want to commend the excellent co-operation of 
the Agricultural Representatives in the various Districts, and also their Direc- 
tor, Mr. J. A. Garner. It is indeed a pleasure to work with those men, as their 
help has been of great benefit in the progress of the work. 


We had ten part-time fieldmen, measuring. and checking, clearing and 
breaking of land; also chaining ditches that had been completed as the work 
progressed. I feel that in future, more full time men will have to be employed 
in the summer months, as all applications for clearing and breaking require 
inspection before grants can be awarded. Ina great many cases, farms will have 
to be measured as to acreage cleared, as there are a great many farms that are 
on the border line where they have their 80 acres cleared. 


I would like to mention here, some of the benefits derived from Drainage 
in the Cochrane District, especially in the Township of Mountjoy, that lies 
west and north of Timmins. Where heavy timber existed in the Spring of 1946, 
large areas have been cleared of timber and put under cultivation, due entirely 
to drainage. This is very gratifying to see, and goes to show where some help 
is given in this arduous work of clearing and breaking, what can be accom- 
plished in a short space of time in these pioneer Districts that are opening 
up Northern Ontario for future Agriculture. 
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What is true in the Cochrane District is true of the other ten Districts that 
we are working in. When you see luxuriant crops of grain and hay growing where 
heavy bush existed in 1946 when this Policy was put into effect, it shows the 
benefit and help that this assistance is giving to the people who are the Back- 
bone of every nation, and I mean those employed in the Production of Agri- 
culture, products that go to feed a nation. Judging from conditions in Northern 
Ontario as a whole, agriculture seems to be in a very h salthy state. I have 
never seen so much construction work as being undertaken in the various 
districts as this past summer of 1949. Large barns being built and equipped, 
new houses, foundations under old ones, and much improved conditions in all 
rural areas, Hydro that is being put into many of the districts, and a general air 
of prosperity that is essential to make happy conditions in the rural areas of 
Northern Ontario. 





D. Clive Betts is shown presenting cheque for $3,000 to Dr. G. P. McRostie, head of the Field Hus- 

bandry Department, Ontario Agricultural College. The gift is from the Canadian Barley Improvement 

Institute and is to be used for research in barley improvement at the O.A.C. Presentation took place 

at a dinner meeting of the institute at the King Edward Hotel. Dr. McRostie also received an award 
of merit for his contribution during the year to barley improvement. 





“My interest is in the future,’’ Charles F. Kettering once remarked, ‘‘because I am going 
to spend the rest of my life there.”’ 
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